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T his History oj Mysore^ based on the latest epigra- 
phichal, literary and historical researches, owes 
its inspiration to His Highness 6rT KrishQarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur of revered memory, whose interest in 
promoting true historical research in the State is well 
known. His Highness instinctively believed that research 
flourishes most when it is left unhampered, but properly 
provided for. The extensive scientific researches carried 
out in the State, in its different Departments, during his 
long reign and the advantages secured by them in 
adding to the material wealth of the country and to the 
resources of its people are the best evidence of this bent 
of his supremely cultivated mind. Likewise it was in 
the case of Literary, Archaeological, Ethnographic and 
Historical researches. 

The writing of a history of the kind now presented has 
been long a desideratum. The ideal author would be 
one who is both a great literary scholar and a historian. 
Such a person not being available, it was inevitable that 
somebody should make the experiment. It is an acci- 
dent that it fell to my lot to attempt it. Though my 
disqualifications are many, I have two defences to offer : 
I was attracted to the task and I have laboured at it for 
nearly forty-two years. My first attempts go back 
indeed to 1901, when 1 first published papers on it in 
the public journals of the day. The literature of the 
successive periods dealt with has been read and carefully 
examined with a view to its utilization in reconstructing 
history. 

The need for a work like this one, bringing together 
the results of the critical studies extending over a 
century and a quarter since Lieut-Col. Wilks wrote his 
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Historical Sketches of the South of India in an Attempt 
to trace the History of Mysoor, from the Origin of the 
Hindoo Government of that State to the extinction of the 
Mohammedan Dynasty in 1 799, to set down the complete 
descriptive title of the work as given by him, will 
perhaps be conceded as a necessity, especially in view 
of the very vast archaeological and literary researches 
that have been carried out in Mysore itself, not to 
mention beyond it in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies and in the rest of British India and the Indian 
States, The setting up of the Indian Historical Becords 
Commission at New Delhi, has, within the past twenty 
years, given a great impetus to the study of History in its 
larger sense, while active research in the domain of History 
has been receiving increased attention. The documents 
relied on in this work, whether epigraphical or other, come 
accordingly from not only places now forming part of 
Mysore State but also from others which originally 
formed part of it before the cessions of 1792 and 1799. 
Some, indeed, come from places far beyond the present 
territorial limits of the State, from neighbouring States 
over which Mysore had extended or had attempted to 
extend its sway. Exact references to all these 
documents Will be found given in the work in the proper 
places. The work of publication of the records of the 
Governments of India, Madras and Bombay and the 
India Office has placed at the disposal of research 
students a vast amount of material in a form capable of 
being dealt with in a most convenient manner. These 
have been indented upon, as will be seen even by a 
casual reader of these Volumes. Besides, careful personal 
researches have been carried out in the different Eecord 
Offices, for instance at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, as 
well as at the Historical Museum at Satara, and the 
results of the researches incorporated in the work. The 
Oriental Libraries at Madras and Mysore have been 
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careifully searched for literary MSS. bearing on the 
history of the period to which the present work relates, 
with considerable advantage. Indeed, it might be said 
that almost every available source has been indented 
upon to present as complete and as authentic an account 
of the history of the present Euling Family of Mysore 
as was possible. All these have heljped materially in 
the working up of the narrative, which, it is hoped, will 
afford some glimpses of the more important episodes ot 
the centuries covered by us. Of the greater figures that 
appear, some realistic accounts have been given, particu- 
larly of Raja Wodeyar, Kanthlrava-Narasaraja, Chikka- 
devaraja, Nanjaraja, Haidar All and Tipu Sultan. 
Occasion has also been taken to correct errors which 
have long persisted. Take, for instance, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar and his alleged strained relations with a 
class of influential priests of his time and the stories 
told of him in that connection. That the evidence 
available does not support them is to confess the bare 
truth. But so crusted old were the beliefs held in regard 
to them that something more has had to be said aiid this 
has been done in the proper context. It ought to suffice 
here if we quote a parallel case to show how hard it is 
sometimes to root out wrong beliefs, however once 
formed. Gibbon records, in one of his more celebrated 
chapters, the secret persecution of Christians by the 
Roman Emperors Maximian and Galerius “ within their 
camp and palaces,” a persecution “ for which the 
imprudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the 
most specions pretences.*' But the “ veracious historian” 
he is, while he quotes his authority for this statement 
(Eusebius, lib. 8, c. 4. c. 17), he is ready to acknowledge 
that Eusebius limits the number of military martyrs. 
What is more to the point is that he mentions in this 
connection the story that the Theban legion, consisting 
of six thousand Christians, suffered naartyrdom by the 



order of Mftximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps 
and says that “ notwithstanding the authority of Euse- 
bius, and the silence of Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpicius, 
Orosius, etc., it has beeu long believed.” Such is the 
force of wrong tradition. “ The story was first 
published,” according to Gibbon, “ about the middle of 
the fifth century, by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, who 
received it from certain persons, who received it from 
Isaac, Bishop of Geneva, who is said to have received 
it from Theodore, Bishop of Octodurum ”. That seems 
the way that tradition sometimes is built up. (See 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Chap. XVI.) The picture of 
Haidar Ali given- here would seem incredible but for the 
authentication that the documents quoted in support of it 
provide. The occasion has been utilized for affording a 
vivid picture of the whole colourful background of the 
period which called forth the energies of titans like 
Stringer Lawrence, Eyre Coote, Clive, Haidar Al! and 
others who dominate the mid years of the 18 tb century in 
South India and make it of enduring interest. The 
whole dramatic story of Haidar’s life is told in a manner 
that will, it is hoped, prove of value not only to the 
student of history but also to the lay reader. 

A serious attempt too has been made to treat objectively 
the period of history relating to Haidar. We know little 
of the acts of Haidar, little of what he did to 
achieve his aims. His wars we know, but what did he 
do to put on the field his vast armies, which struck terror 
into the hearts of his enemies and raised wonder in the 
minds of his foreign observers and critics ? How did he 
contrive to clothe them, feed them, discipline them and 
march them to the field to die for him and the country 
he served ? A constructive effort was needed to do all 
that to that constructive work of Haidar some space 
has been found in these pages, Haidar was not only a 
destroyer as a warrior generally is but also a reformer^ 



who tried to build up a new army and a new discipline 
modelled to an assimilable extent on European lines. It 
would not be wrong if we said that he tried to build a 
new State along new lines and that it did not endure 
because he failed to appreciate the fact that the essence 
of human endeavour is grounded in morality. Nor did 
he care to frame his mind to be pliant and obedient to 
occasion. His continual habit of dissimulation proved 
but a weak and sluggish cunning, not greatly politic. It 
practically undid even what he did achieve. All that he 
did seemed but a web of his wit ; it worked nothing 
lasting. His life proved verily a tragedy, not only 
because it ended with his death outside the country he 
was in and worked for but also because nothing survived 
to show that such a giant of a man had ever lived. 

No historical work relating to Mysore can pretend not 
to owe its deep acknowledgments to Wilks' great, indeed, 
classical work. Though he finished the first volume of 
his work as early as 1810 and the other two volumes of 
his original edition in 1817— two years after Waterloo 
and within twenty years of the last siege of Seringa- 
patam — he covered the early and later periods of history 
in an admirable fashion. He not only had the aid of 
those who took part in the campaigns of which 
he wrote, but also he had the material aid of Dewan 
Purpaiya, with whose support he set up a historical 
commission, as it were, which proved of considerable 
help to him in dealing with the earlier reigns of 
the Mysore Kings. If he told occasionally legendary 
stories about them, it is because, as Mr. H. G. Welle 
has aptly observed, history cannot be understood with- 
out them. While his historical instinct was sound,* his 
judgment was generally in the right, though towards 
certain of his contemporaries it might have been marred 
slightly, as has been suspected in certain quarters. But 
Wilks' work cannot be superseded in . any sense of the 



torfia, thdngh he may have to be used 'With eautiou for 
the earlier and even parts of the later periods in view of 
the advance made by modern research, archeeological and 
other. It is as much a classic as Orme’s Indostan or 
Duff’s Mahrattas, whatever their shortcomings from any 
point of view. At any rate, the present work does not 
attempt that altogether impossible feat and folly acknow- 
ledges its own- indebtedness to Wilks’ great labours as a 
pioneer in the field of Mysore History and seeks but to 
supplement its rich stores in a small way. 

But there is need to remember one limitation to Wilks’ 
great work, a work that filled with admiration the lead- 
ing men and women of his times and helped to earn for 
him a Fellowship of the Koyal Society. What might be 
said of Orme’s work may be said of Wilks’ as well. Both 
have, for instance, written of Haidar. But the histories 
of Orme and Wilks belong to periods too close to Haidar 
Ali to be either full or free from doubt. , They reflect 
the views of the English, while those of the French 
writers of the period— De La Tour and the rest of 
them — reflect those of the nation they belonged to. 
What Haidar and Tipu have said of themselves or what 
their own historians said of them we have some accounts 
of in the writings of the annalists of the period. Among 
these are the anonymous author of the Haidar-Namak, 
Hussain Ali Khan Eirm&pi, Mirza Ikbal and others. 
While the histories of Orme and Wilks contain very little 
else — as Col. Miles acutely remarked writing as long back 
as 1842 — than the wars the English waged in both the 
portions of the Earnitic in furious fashion, the annalists 
devote only a very small part of their space to these wars 
of the English. They help us to realize Haidar the man 
and the Usurper and Tipu the youth and the tyrant. 
There are other advantages as well to be derived from a 
study these annalists, even in the purely historical 
portiems. Efrm&pi’s version^ for instance, is generally 



consistent .with Onue’s account up to 1760, except with 
regard to Trichinopoly, which is worthy of note. It is 
Trichinopoly that brought Mysore in the first instance 
into prominence in South India during what may be 
called the Anglo-French period and it was the injustice 
done to Mysore in regard to Trichinopoly that fired 
Haidar’s imagination with the conquest of the South. 
The subsequent attempt to drive the Europeans — not 
merely the English— out of India is directly traceable to 
that cause. The annalists, therefore, have a place, 
however small or insignificant, in the study of the period 
dominated by Haidar and Tipu, quite apart from the 
help they give us to understand them as men who lived 
their lives to attain the objectives they aimed at. 

Of the French writer De La Tour, who had served under 
Haidar Al! and whose work Ayder AU was published as 
early as 1784, within two years of the death of Haidar 
All, though written while he was still alive, a special 
word would seem to be necessary in view of the adverse 
opinion passed on him. Wilks, indeed, goes so far as to 
castigate him in a foot-note in the body of his work. 
“ The Frenchman calling himself Commander of 
artillery and General of ten thousand in the army of the 
Moghul, who has published the history of Ryder Ali 
Khan and was present in the service (in the fight at 
Tituvannamalai), states,” he writes, “the single trophy 
of the English to have been one iron three-pounder', 
this is a specimen of what he may be presumed to have 
seen. What he relates on the authority of others, 
resembles the information of a dramatic quidnunc, who 
hears everything, and seizes the wrong end of all that 
he hears ” (Wilks, Mysoor, I. 687, f.n.). De La Tour 
considered Haidar a mon ami of his, “ my friend, ” and 
perhaps wrote much of what he did write out of friendship 
for Haidar. We may even concede that he wrote as a 
frank partisan, but there, seenas no justification for the 



ehaegethat he was deliberately falsifying history to suit his 
own ends. He says he was Oommander-ih-ohief of Artil- 
lery in Haidar’s army and of a body of European troops in 
it and that he has adhered to the strictest impartiality 
in relating Haidar’s exploits. It must, however, be admit-.' 
ted he had strong national and political prejudices and 
these prejudices influenced his narrative. Hardly less 
serious defects than his political and national bias are 
his omissions, his want of the sense of proportion and his 
easy gullibility. Though he calls himself a “ historian ” 
and styles his book a “ history, ” and asserts that “ the 
true dignity and importance of history is placed in 
truth,” and though he does not spare his own country- 
men who had, in his view, ” behaved unworthily ” any 
more than Englishmen, while doing justice to Generals 
like Coote, Smith and Goddard, he is lacking in the 
sense of discrimination, and allows himself to be carried 
away by mere gossip in the most serious matters 
affecting a person’s reputation. He disarms criti- 
cism by pleading that “ if any of his recitals should 
be contrary to the ideas of certain persons acquainted 
with the same events, he begs they will please make 
a distinction between the facts he himself has been 
witness to, and those he could only learn from the 
information of others.” The most that could be said about 
hiin is that as a witness he is at once honest and well 
informed in the few matters he writes of. For some 
aspects of Haidar’s character, he is, at any rate, an indis- 
putable witness. De La Tour gives us a summary of what 
he saw rather than a good and striking picture of the 
Tnan Haidar. Not one of the 18th century writers, indeed, 
gives such a picture,, as they only saw aspects of the 
man’s work and character. There can be no question 
that great care and caution are needed in using him, 
bui ^re can be no doubt that he is of some value for 
reotmstructing tiie history, of Haidar’s |>erix>d. 
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This work of De La Tour has had such vogue that it 
went through many editions in France in his own time 
in French, the language in which it was written, and in 
England in the translation in which it appeared first 
in 1784. A copy of the first edition of this transla- 
tion, published in London in 1784, is to be found 
in th?' Connemara Library, Madras, and jiuother is now 
in the Mysore University Library, Mysore. Later, in 
1865, Prince Gholam Mohammed, the only surviving 
son of Tipu Sultto, revised and corrected it, and 
re-issued it, by 'Messrs. W. Thacker & Co., in 
London. A reprint of the London edition of 1784, 
however, issued in 1848 at Calcutta is well known. 
This was published by Messrs. Sanders, Cones & Co., 
No. 7, Mission Eow of that city. This demand for 
De La Tour’s book shows its appeal, whatever its merits. 
Some of its statements were hotly contested by English 
writers, one of the earliest to do so being Captain Francis 
Eobson in his “ Life of Hyder Ally”, who published his 
work in 1786. He had lived ”20 years in India” and 
had “ been present in most of the actions fought between 
the English and Hyder Ally.” Eobson, who states he 
wrote his account of the war with Haidar, to correct 
the errors of De La Tour, and on whose narrative 
Wilks’ own is primarily based in part, stands corrected in 
the light of contemporary records since published. But 
Eobson cannot on that account be held to have not 
written the truth or written what he believed not to be 
the truth ! Wilks’ criticism of De La Tour has been 
referred to above, but neither Eobson nor Wilkscan be 
held to wholly invalidate De La Tour as the only source 
for some authoritative information about Haidar and 
his doings. Hence his importance, though he has to 
be used with due care and caution. 

No apology is' therefore needed for presenting Haidar 
in this work, in the character in which he has been seen 
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by posterity. Great as he was as a soldier, a commander, 
an organiser of armies, and as a practical administra- 
tor, we have reason to remember that he was also 
fired by human ambitions and was guilty of acts of 
which many a historical character has been adjudged 
guilty. That he secretly canvassed the death of some 
of his royal masters while professing loyal allegiance 
to them outwardly as the Eegent of Mysore has now to 
be admitted, and that the eighteenth century picture of 
his having been a kindlier man than his son Tipu 
cannot well be substantiated to some extent at least. 
For the rest, the facts set out in these Volumes ought 
to speak for themselves. Similarly, the portrait of 
Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar drawn here is of the 
17th century original and not the 19th century 
reproduction, ^ivaji, again, is seen to be dominated 
by the ambitions of not only a kingdom but an 
empire as well. It was the greatness of the vanishing 
Yijayanagar Empire that to some extent kindled, we 
now realize, the political ambitions of that great military 
genius. The operations of the Mughals in the Deccan 
in the 17th century, although they broke to pieces the 
consistency of both the Muslim and Hindu principalities, 
substituted no paramount authority in their place, and 
thus furnished an opportunity for the rise, not of military 
adventurers, as some past historians have remarked, but 
of the Mahratta Empire, and of the Empire dreamt of 
by Ghikkadevarija and later by Nanjaraja, the Dajavai, 
and last but not least by Haidar, backed by all the 
resources of Mysore and the country that was once 
Eejadi. It was not so much a scramble for power, 
annihilating all right except that of the sword, but a> 
fight for keeping dut, each in his turn and in his own 
way, the other from dominating a territory that was not 
legitimately his. No doubt the disorder, and even 
the anarchy, that resulted opened the way for the 



contentions of the English and the French, and the 
ultimate establishment of a British Empire in India, 
The attempt of Ohikkadevaraja and Nanjaraja, the 
Dalavai, is better appreciated when we remember the 
connection of Mysore with the Vijayanagar Empire and 
the Empire that Haidar dreamt of was but an inverted 
picture of the Hindu attempt at continuity of existence 
in the South of India, which in his son's hands became 
a veritable attempt at the establishment, if possible, 
of a Muslim Sultanate with all the parapher- 
nalia of a foreign hierarchy of officials, which 
offended the practical good sense of even the Persian 
annalists of the period. From the large documentary 
evidence tendered in these Volumes, it will be seen how 
hard the representatives of Mysore fought for the posses- 
sion of the South and how just their cause was and how 
they were foiled of it. The struggle for the possession 
of the South before the Anglo-French struggle, so fami- 
liar to students of history, was preceded by a struggle 
between the Mahrattas and Mysore and between Mysore 
and Nawab Muhammad AH, the alleged Mughal repre- 
sentative, whose credentials for the pretensions he set 
forth were forged firmans of which Orme makes no secret 
in his writings. If History is, indeed, a record of some- 
thing more than struggles in space, it is only when we 
reduce the apparent struggle between certain apparent 
forces into the real struggles which vary from age to 
age, between competing races and civilizations, that the 
story gains point as well as dimension. The history of 
18th century Mysore shows that it put forth its wealth 
of men and money to retain the South to those it justly 
belonged and it seems but right that this attempt at 
local freedom should be recorded in a manner worthy of 
the theme. 

The process of sifting of facts that go to make up 
history is subject to the ordinary laws of historical 
VOL. I . 2 
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e'Hdence. One cannot shape history as he chooses. He 
has to base it on certain ascertained facts. “ Critical ” 
history like “critical” biography, since the time of 
Fronde, demands inquiry and appreciation of facts, of 
evidence, of direct documentary or other tangible proof. 
The search for material is attended with difficulty, the 
more so as you recede into earlier periods. But almost 
every source has to be v?orked up — public acts, spoken 
words, monuments, inscriptions, visits to places 
connected with the events of the period and the persons 
figuring in it ; travels over the scene of the campaigns 
•fought ; narratives of contemporary writers and 
annalists, etc. Nearly all these sources have been made 
use of in these Volumes. A study such as this is bound to 
help not only towards understanding the prominent men 
of the period but also enabling us to trace the workings 
of their minds. To understand a man is to know his 
mind and its intricate workings. Without such 
knowledge, you cannot understand either his genius or 
how he manages to dominate a period. Such is 
the case with the greater men and women who 
figure in these pages. Human action is as much 
governed by mental as by physical laws and the history 
of a nation in its truest sense is the history of 
tendencies which are perceived by the mind and not 
of the events which are discovered by senses. It is, in 
a word, the illumination of the mind that directly contri- 
butes to the making of the events which, in the common 
sense, make up history. 

A word or two may, perhaps, be added about 
other important matters relating to this work. The 
problem of illustrations, always a difficult one, has been 
specially hard. In regard to it, care has been taken to 
make them representative. The maps are not by any 
paeans hypothetical but are intended to bring out the 
'historical position of the time they belong to. They 
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Inust be deemed part of the text, the most vital and 
decorative part* 

I beg to acknowledge my heartfelt . indebtedness to 
the Government of Mysore for the facilities they have 
provided for . printing this work at the Government 
Press, Bangalore. To Pradhana Siromani Mr. 
Madhava Ban, b.a., B.n., o.i.b., the present Dewan of 
Mysore, I owe much in this connection, and for the 
warm personal interest taken by him in the work. 
Amatya ^iromani Mr. T. Thumboo Chetty, b.a., o.b.e*. 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, has shown 
unabated interest in the work, while the unwearied help 
he has rendered in the matter of illustrating it and 
bringing it out cannot but be referred to with the 
utmost gratitude. 

To the authorities of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, 
the Mysore University Library and the Public Libraries 
at Mysore and Bangalore, thanks are ’due for providing 
help in the matter of consulting certain books in their 
possession. 

Mr. N. Subba Bao, m.a,, my Assistant, has helped me 
whole-heartedly in the preparation of these Volumes. 
Besides studying the original sources with me and 
working up the varied material used in the writing up 
of these Volumes, he has not spared himself in checking 
up, at every stage, the authorities and verifying the data 
on which almost every statement made in them has 
beenr/based. In him, I have had the good fortune to 
find not only a student anxious to learn and do the work 
allotted to him but also a collaborator. He has done 
everything possible to make his part of the work both 
useful and exact. His suggestions as to readings and 
interpretation have proved particularly valuable. To 
say that he has laboured hard, would be but a poor 
compliment to him ; he has not on^ done that but has 
also been diligent and industrious to a degree. He has 
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practical knowledge of the fundamentals of historical 
research and has shown rare capacity in the handling 
of conflicting data. Cordial thanks are due to him for 
the valuable help he has given in the production of these 
Volumes and for the warm personal interest he has 
taken in the work as a whole. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., the former Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing in Mysore, and Mr. B. 
Erisbnaswamy Chetty, B.B., his successor, have rendered 
valued assistance' in the printing of the work. To Mr. B. 
Gopala Aiyangar, the Sub- Assistant Superintendent, who 
has been in direct personal charge of this work, thanks 
are due for his unvarying courtesy in meeting the many 
requirements. 

The Volumes forming this work, being intended 
expressly for rapid reference, it has been sought, by an 
ever-increasing insertion of marginal notes and other 
references, to make them indices unto themselves. It is 
hoped that these notes would prove a convenience to the 
general reader as well. 

This work, it will be seen, stops at 1799, with the 
installation of ^ri Krishi^arsia Wodeyar III. The 
story of - his memorable reign is proposed to be told, 
circumstances permitting, in a volume by itself, while 
in another volume, it is hoped to cover the reigns of 
6rl GhSmaraja 'Wodeyar IX and feri Krishuaraja Wode- 
yar IV, thus ending the series with the coming to the 
throne of Sri Jayachamaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, the 
present Buler of Mysore. 


BAHOAIiOBE, 1 
mth March 1948. ) 


C. HAYAVADANA EAO. 
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Ms. No. 18-15-Zl,&Kadatamotth.eMaekemieGoUection 
in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library. 

Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara (c. 1740). Ms. No. 18- 
15-18, P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vamidvali [e. 1800). Ms. No. 62, 
P. L. ; and No. B. 336, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

Mysuru-Bdjara-Charitre (c. 1800) by Venkataramapa- 
iya. Mss. Nos. 19-1-12 and 19-3-44, P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 
(A paper Ms. of this work bearing No. A. 273 under the 
title Mysuru-Bhoregala-Purvdhhyudaya- Vivar a by 
Thimmappaiya and others is available in the Mysore 
Oriental Library). 

BeUadakote-Kaifiyat (c. 1800). Ms. No. 18-15-20, P.; 
Mad. Or. Lib. 

Kalale-Arasugahi-Vamidvali (or Venupura-Kshatri- 
gala-Vamidvali) (c. 1830). Ms. No. B. 424, P. ; Mys. 
Or. Lib. 


* This Bibliography relates to the entire period 1899-1799. For a discussion 
and estimate of the souroes of the History of Mysore for the period 
down to 1761» vide Cb. 1 of this Volume ; for the period 17614799, vide 

Vol. 11. Appendix IV— (2), pp. 786-791. All the authorities— including 
the numerous literary and other works of general interest* **will be 
foundi specihoally referred to or noticed in the proper places in the 
course of the work. The Qenealogioal Tables have been given at 
the end of Vol III. 
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RojavaU-Kathe (1838) by Devachandra. Ms. No. A. 
66, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

Among the M!ss. in the Local Kecor^s of the Mackenzie 
Collection in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library recording 
traditions relating to Haidar’s period of office in Mysore 
(from 1761 onwards) are the Haidar ana-Kaifiy at (c. 
1800) and the Nagarada-Kaifiyat (c. 1800). Mss. Vols. 
24 and 43, P. 

2. CoNTEMPOBARY LITERARY WORKS (enshrining 
tradition, etc.) 

Among the literary Mss. bearing incidentally on the 
genealogy and history of the Euling Dynasty of Mysore, 
etc., in thte 17th and 18th centuries are : — 

Devardjg-Sdngatya (c. 1670) by Chamaiya. Ms. No. 
19-3-44, P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

Chaupadada-Pustaka (c. 1670). Ms. No. 18-11-7, 
P.L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

The Mdhdimyas (like the Hastigiri-Mdhdtmya^ 
Kamaldchala-Mdhdtmya, ^rlranga-Mdhdtmya, etc., of 
Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi and Mallikarjuna) (c. 
1680). See Vol. I, pp. 417-420, 423, 424, with f. n., for 
details of these paper and palm leaf Mss. in the Mysore 
and Madras Oriental Libraries. 

Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaya (c. 1690) by Chikkadeva- 
rSja (Colophon). Ms. No. A. 431, P. ; Mys, Or. Lib. 

Munivamidbhyudaya (c. 1700) by Chidananda. Ms. 
No. A. 198, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

Anongavijaya-Bhdnah (c. 1710) by ^ivaramakrishpa- 
Kavi. Ms. No. 12, 431, Des. Cat. Sans. Mss. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

. ^ringdrardjatilaka-Bhdfiah (c. 1733) by Avinasisvara. 
Ms. No. 12, 708, Ditto. 

Nanjaraja-Vd^wldsa Tlku (c, 17'34-1751), a series of 
literary works by Karachuri Nanjaraja. See Vol. II, 
pp. 606-609, with f. n., for details of these paper and palm 
leaf Mss. in the Mysore and Madras Oriental Ijibraries. 
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Smndara-Eavya (o. 1740) by Nuronda. Ms. No. B. 
285, P. ; Mys. Or. Libs- 

NanjardjayaSassamdllasa-Champiih (c. 1750) by Nlla- 
kantha-Kavi. Ms. No. B. 999, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

Belgolada-GommateSvara-Charitre (c.l780) by Ananta- 
Kavi. Ms, No. A, 202, P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 

3. Inscriptions. 

Selections from inscriptions in the Mackenzie Collection. 
Mss. Nos. 18-15-20, 19-1-52 and 19-1-55, P. ; Mad. Or. 
Lib. (Contain copies of certain inscriptions of the early 
Bnlers of Mysore). 

4. Contemporary ChronioijES and Memoirs. 

Memoirs of Hyder Ally (1770) by Eloy Joze Correa 
Peixoto. British Museum Additional Mss. 19,287. The 
copy in the Mysore Archaeological Office, made available 
for examination by courtesy of the Director of 
Archaeology, is said to have been purchased by the late 
Mr. M. N. Balaraj Urs when he was on a visit to London. 
The author, as he tells us, served in the Mysore army 
under Haidar as “ Chief of the vanguard and of all the. 
European Fusiliers and one Eegiment of Grenadiers ” 
during 1758-1767, and as officer in charge of “all the 
Europeans with firelocks” during 1769-1770. The 
Ms. in 160 pages contains useful particulars relating to 
the rise of Haidar and the events of the early years of his 
regime in Mysore down to 1770. It has also been 
noticed at some length in the M. A. B. for 1937, pp. 
82-119. 

Haidar-Namah (1784). An anonymous work, a 
Bakhar in 110 folios from His Highness the Maharaja’s 
Palace Library, Myspre ; the earliest available contempo- 
rary local chronicle in Kannada, bearing on the life and 
times of Haidar, completed about two years after his 
death ; a reliable supplementary authority for the period 



down to 1782. A copy of this work from Nallappa’s 
family, known as Nallappa Ms., has been noticed at 
some length in the M. A. B. for 1930, pp. 79-106. 

5. Despatches, Lbttebs, Minutes and othbe 
Contemporary documents. 

An invaluable authority for the history of Mysore in 
the 18th century are The Fori St. George Beoords for the 
period 1760-1799, preserved in the archives of th< 
Madras Becord Offi^ee. The following among other series 
were consulted ; — 

Country Correspondence, Vols. VIII-XIII, XVI-XIX, 
XXIV, XXV, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXI, XXXIII, 
XXXVI, and XXXIX. 

Despatches to England, Vols. V, VI, XVI-XVIII. 

Military Consultations, Vols. XIII-XV, XXII-XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXIX, XL, XLIV, XLVI, XLVIII, LI, LIV, 
LVII, LXXX-LXXXV, LXXXVIII, LXXXIX, XCI, 
OXIX, CXXVII, CXXXIV, CLXVI, CLXVII, 
CLXXXII, CCXXI and CCXXIX. 

Military Sundries, Vols. XXXII, XLV, LXXII, 
XCI, Cl, CXI. 

Secret Consultations, Vols. IV -VI. 

Tellicherry Factory Becords {Diaries and Letters 
Beceived), Vols. XXVIII, XXIX; and Vols. for 1765- 
1768. 

Among other Mss. consulted are the Macartney Papers 
of the Parasnis Collection, preserved in the Satara His- 
torical Museum — see sections IV-6 (a) and (6) and V 
(6) of the General Catalogue in the Museum. These consist 
of Lord Macartney’s correspondence in seven volumes of 
copy books, called the Phillipps Mss., and the papers 
proper in 22 bundles of loose sheets — mostly autographs — 
roughly arranged in eleven sections. They cover a wide 
field ranging from 1775 to 1792, and the documents 
relating to India, besides containing occasional references 
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to Mysore, reflect, in the main, the course of Indian 
afiairs during 1781-1786, the period of Lord Macartney’s 
Governorship of Madras. 

The Marathi Butndls in the Museum are mostly collec- 
tions of news-letters in Mo^i characters — see sections I 
and II of the General Catalogue. They are contained in 
the Manavli Daftar of Nani Fadnis in the Parasnis 
collection. They bear on the Mysore-Mahratta affairs 
during the period c. 1780-1798, and require close 
attention. 

II. FEINTED WOBKS. 

1. Tbadition Recorded in Later Writings. 

Annals of the Mysore Boyal Family, edited by B. 
Eamakrishna Bao, Parts I and 1 1. Mysore, 1916, 1922. 

2. Contemporary Literary Works 
(enshrining tradition, etc). 

. Govinda-Vaidya : Kanthirava-Narasardja-Vijayam 
(1648). Mys. Or. Lib. Kanna(la Series, No. 15. Mysore, 
1926. 

Tirumalarya; Ghikkadevardya-Vamidvali (c. 1680). 
Kamataka-Kavya-Manjari Serie.s, No. 13. Mysore, 
1896. 

Chikkadevardja-Vijayam (c. 1686). Ditto, No. 17. 
Mysore, 1896. 

Apratima-Vira-Charitam (c. 1700). Ditto, Second 
and revised edition, Mysore, 1931. 

Chikkadevaraja : Chikkad^vardja-Binnapam (c. 1700). 
Karnataka-Eavya-Kalanidhi Series, No. 15. Mysore, 
1906. ' 

Narasimha-Kavi : Nanjardja-Yaidbhushai^am (c. 1750). 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XL VII. Baroda, 1930. 

Lingappa-Kavi : Keladi-NriporVijayam (c. 1800). 
Mys. Or. Lib. Eanna^a Series, No, 9. Mysore, 1921. 
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3. Insobiptions, Coins, etc. 

Epigraphia Carnatica, edited by B. L. Bice. Vais. I 
to XU, 1886-1904. Bangalore. 

Mysore Archceological Report^ 1908-1941. 

Madras EpigrapMsV s Report^ 1910-1938. 

Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency ^ edited by V. 
Bangaicharya, Vols. I and II^ 1919. 

The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, edited 
by B. Sewell and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Madras, 1932. 

4. CONTEMPORAEY BIOGRAPHIES, CHRONICLES 
AND MEMOIRS. 

M.M.D.L.T. (De La Tour) : The History of Ayder 
Ali Khan Nabob Bahader, or, New Memoirs concerning 
the East Indies. Two volumes in one. London, 1784. 
A rare copy of this out-of-print edition of the first English 
translation of the work is in the Connemara Library, 
Madras; another copy is in the Mysore University Library. 
(The author was, as he says in the title-page, General 
of Ten Thousand men in the army of the Mogol Empire 
and formerly C.-in-C. of the Artillery of Ayder Ali and of 
a body of European troops in the service of that Nabob.’*) 

, Bobson, Captain Francis: Life of Hyder Ally, 
London, 1786. 

Memoirs of the Late War in Asiahy an OfiBcer of Col. 
Baillie’s Detachment, 2 Vols. London, 1788. 

Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, 18Q0. (London). 
Contains biographical anecdotes and memoirs of Haidar 
Ali and Tipu Sultan, drawn from contemporary Persian 
Mss. 

Forbes, James : Oriental Memoirs, Vol. IV, London, 
1813. 

. Stewart, Charles : Memoirs of Hyder Ali Khan and 
Tippoo Sultan. Appended to the author’s A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the Late Tippoo 
Sultan of Mysore. Cambridge, 1809. 
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Kirma^i, Mir Hussain All Kh&t •. The History of 
Hydur Naik (The Neshauni-Hydufi). Col. W. Miles’ 
Translation, London, 1842. 

The History of the Beign of Tijpjpoo Sultan. Ditto* 
London, 1864. 

Prince Gholam Mohammed : History of Hyder Shah 
and Tippoo Sultan. London, 1856 D. L. T. S. 

Ayder Ali revised). 

5. Calendars, Despatches, Diaries, Letters, 
Minutes, etc. 

Records of Fort St. George : Published volumes 
of Consultations, Correspondence, Despatches and 
Letters for the period 1679-1758. Vide details noted on 
pp. 6-7 of this Volume. 

Dodwell, H. (Ed.) : Calendar of the Madras Records, 
1740-1744. Madras, 1917. 

The Madras Despatches, 1744-1755, 1754-1765. 

Madras, 1920, 1930. (2 Vols.) 

Price, J. P. and Dodwell, H. (Ed.) : The Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Vols. IV-XII (for the 
period 1747-1761). Madras, 1904-1928. 

Sardesai, G. S. (Ed.) : Selections from the Peshwa 
Daftar, Vols. 22, 25, 28, 37, 39 and 40 (for the period 
1746-1772). Bombay, 1930-1934. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Vols. I-VI (for 
the period 1759-1785). Imperial Becord Department 
Series. 

Forrest, G. W. (Ed.) ; Selections from Letters in the 
Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772- 
1785, 3 Vols. 1890. 

Kirkpatrick, Col. William : Select Letters of Tippoo 
Sultan (for the period down to 1786). London, 1811. 

Bay, N. B. (Ed.) ; Poona Residency Correspondence : 
The Allies War with Tipu Sultan., Vol. Ill (for the 
period 1787-1793), Bombay 1937. 
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6. Nabbatives, Sketches, Tracts, Tbavbls, etc. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Govern- 
ment, Dutch Becords No. 13. Contains Adrian Moens’ 
Memorandum on Hyder Ali Khan, 1781; (Madras, 
1911). 

Fullarton, Lt.-Col. William : A View of English In- 
terests in India. London, 1787. 

Innes Munro, Capt. : A Narrative of the Military 
Operations on the Coromandel Coast. London, 1789. 

Dirom, Major : A Narrative of the Campaign in India 
which terminated the War with Tippoo Sultan in 1 792. 
London, 1793. 

Mackenzie, Lt. Boderick : A Sketch of the War with 
Tippoo Sultaun, 2 Vols. Calcutta, 1793, 1794. 

Moor, Lt. Edward ; A Narrative of the Operations of 
Captain Little's Detachment and of the Mahratta Army 
during the Late Confederacy in India against Tippoo 
Sultaun. London, 1794. 

Beatson, Lt. Col. Alexander : A View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo Sultan (1799). 
London, 1800. 

Salmond, Jaines : A Review of the Origin, Progress 
and Result of the Decisive War with the late Tippoo 
Sultaun in Mysore, London, 1800. 

Orme, Bobert: Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, of the Morattoes and of the English Concerns 
in Indostan. London, 1805. 

Valentia, Viscount : Voyages and Travels to India, 
Ceylon, etc. Vol. I. London, 1809. 

Oaten, ‘W. F : Travels in India. London, 1873. 

Irvine, William (Ed.) ; Manucci’s Storio Do Mogor. 
(Indian Texts Series). Vol. IV. London, 1908. 

7. Other contbmporabt documents. 

Aitchison, C. U. ; A Collection of Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sanads. Vd. IX. 1909. 
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Mysore State Papers, Treaties andi Engagements, Vol. I. 
Mysore, 1920. 

Selections from the Records of the Srmgeri 'Mutt. Vol. I. 
Mysore, 1927. 


8. Modern Works. 

(a) Historical compilations (^sed on or referring 
to original sources.) 

Michaud, J ; Histoire des Progres et de la Chute de 
L' Empire de Mysore Sous les regnes d’Hyder Aly et 
Tippoo Saib. Paris, 1801-1809. 

Orme, Eobert ; A History of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Indostan. Vols. I & II (First 
published, 1803). Eeprint edition, Madras, 1861. 

Wilks, Lt.-Col. Mark : Historical Sketches of the 
South of India in an attempt to trace the History of 
Mysoor. (First published, 3 Vols. London, 1810-1817). 
Sir Murray Hammick’s edition, 2 Vols. Mysore, 1930- 
1932. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart : History of India. (First 
publisKed, 1815). Cowel’s edition, 1894. 

Grant-Duff : A History of the Mahrattas. (First 
published, 1826). S. M. Edwardes’ edition, 2 Vols. 
Oxford, 1921. 

Wilson, H. H. : Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts of the Mackenzie Collection. (First 
published, Calcutta, 1828). Second elition, Madras, 1882. 

Taylor, Eev. William : Oriental Historical Manus- 
cripts. 2 Vols. in one. Madras, 1835. 

Wheeler, J. Talboys : Madras in the Olden Time. 
Madras, 1861-1862. 

Early Records of British India. Calcutta, 1879. 

Krishna Bao, P. : History of Mysore from the origin 
of the House of Mysore Princes up to the death of Tippoo 
Sultan, 1868 (An abridgement of Wilks). 
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•WilfiKm, Lt.-Col. ’W. J. : History of the Madras Army 

2 Vols. Madras, 1882. 

Logan, W. : Malabar. 2 Vols. Madras, 1887. Vol. 3 
(Treaties, etc.), Madras, 1896 (Second edition). 

Malleson, Col.: Dupleix (Bulers of India Series). 
First edition, 1891. New edition, Oxford, 1921. 

Bowring, L. B. ; Haidar Ali and Tippoo Sultan. 
(Eulers of India Series). Oxford, 1893. 

Eice, B. L. : Mysore Gazetteer. Vols. I and II. 
Westminster, 1897. 

Sewell, E. : A Forgotten Empire. (First published, 
1900). Second edition, London, 1924. 

Narayana Aiyangar, M. A. and Srinivasachar, M. A. : 
The Mysore Pradhans. Madras, 1902. 

Francis, W. and Hemmingway, .H. (Ed.) : The 
Madras District Gazetteers — Gazetteers of Anantapur, 
Bellary, South A root, Tanjore and Triohinopoly Districts. 
Madras, 1906-1908. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr. S. : Ancient India. 
London, 1911 (A revised edition has lately been issued). 
Sources of Vijayanagaf History. Madras, 1919. 

Love, Col. H. D. : Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800. 

3 Vols. London, 1913. 

Hill, S. C. : Yusuf Khan, the Bebel Commandant. 
London, 1914. 

Smith, V. A. : The Oxford History of India. Oxford, 
1919. 

. Narasimhachar, E : Karnataka-Kavi-Charite. Vols. 
11 and 111. Bangalore, 1919, 1929. 

Sarkar, J : Shivaji and his Times. Calcutta, 1919. 
Aurangzih, Vols. IV and V. , 

Satyanatha Aiyar, E : History of the N ayahs of 
Madura. Oxford, 1924. 

. Narasimhaiya, S. E. : KempS Gau^a of Mdga4i and 
his ancestors. In Eaima^a. Second edition. Banga- 
lore, 1924. 
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Puttahna, M. S. : Pdlayagdrs of Chitaldrug, In 
Kannada. Palayagar Series, Bangalore, 1924. History 
of Ihkeri, Ditto, Bangalore, 1931. 

Kincaid and Parasnjs : History of the Maratha People, 
Vol. III. Oxford, 1925. 

Thornton, Lt-Col. L. H. : Light and Shade in 
Bygone India, London, 1927. 

Heras, Eev. H. : The Aravldu Dynasty of Vigaya^ 
nagar, Vol. I. Madras, 1928. 

Dodwell, H. (Ed.) : Report on the Madras Records, 
Madras, 1916. 

The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V. Cambridge, 
1929. 

Hayavadana Eao, C. (Ed.) : Mysore Gazetteer, New 
edition. Vol. II, parts (iii) and (iv). Bangalore, 1930. 

Nainar, Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn : Durban’s 
Tuzak-i-Wdldjdhi (1781). Translated and edited. 
Parts I and II. Madras University Islamic Series, 
Nos. 1 and 4. Madras, 1934, 1939. 

Shama Eao, M. : Modern Mysore, Vol. I. Bangalore, 
1936. 

Martineau, A. : Bussy et UInde Francaise, 1720-1785 
Paris, Soci6t6 de L’Histoire des Colonies Francaises 
(1935). 

Bussy in the Deccan, Dr. Miss. A. Cammiade’s 
Translation of portions of Prof. A. Martineau’s work, 
Pondicherry, 1941. 

Sen, Dr. S. N. : Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and 
other Papers, (Contains a Portuguese Account of 
Haidar Ali, 1764). Calcutta, 1941. 

(b) Periodicals, 

Articles on Mysore History with special reference to 
South India, published [from time to time in the pages 
of the Madras Review, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Joiirnal of Indian History, Half-yearly Journal 
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0 / the Mysore University, Modem Review, Hindustan 
Review, Indian Historical Quarterly and Proceedings 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission. Vols. for 
the period from 1900 onwards. 

(c) Other works of reference. 

Press List of Ancient Records at Fort St. George, 
Madras. Vols. for the period 1670-1796. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Madras, 1893. 

Eittel, Eev. F. : A Kannada English Dictionary. 
Mangalore, 1894. 

Swamikanna Pillai, L. D. : An Indian Ephemeris. 
Vols. V and VI. Madras, 1922. 

List of Villages in the Mysore State. Bangalore. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND 
DIACRITICALS 


The following abbreviations are used in citing 
references : — 


Annals 

Bel. Go. Gha. 

G. H. I, 

G. Vam. 

G. VL 

Gal. Mad. Rec. 

Gal. Pers. Gorres. 

Gount. Gorres. 

Des. Gat. Mack. Mss. 


Desp. Eng, 
Di. A. P. 

Di. Gons. Bk. 

E. G. 

H. I. S. I. 

H. Y, J. 
Haid, Ndm. 

VOL. I 


The Annals of the Mysore 
Royal Family. 

Apratima- Vira- Charitam. 

Belgolada-Gommate^vara- 

Charitre. 

Cambridge History of India. 

Chikkadevaraya- V amsavali . 

Chikkadevaraja-Vijayam. 

Calendar of Madras Records. 

Calendar of Persian Corres- 
pondence. 

Country Correspondence. 

Descriptive Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts of 
the Mackenzie Collection. 

Despatches to England. 

The Private Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai. 

Diary and Consultation 
Book, 

Epigraphia Carnatica, 

Historical Inscriptions of 
Southern India. 

Half-Yearly Journal of the 
Mysore University. 

Haidar-Namah. 


3 
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J. H. Qrly. 
I. M. C. 

1. M. P. 

Ind. Eph. 
Indostan 


J. L H. 

K. A. F. 

K. N. V. 

Kar. Ka, Cha. 
K€. N, F. 

List of Villages 

M, A. B. 

M. E. R. 

M. B, 

Madras Army 

Mad, Des. 

Mad, Or. Lib, 

Mahrattas 

Mdhdt, 

Memoirs 

Mily. Cons, 
Mily, Sund* 
Moens* Memo, 

Munivam, 


... Indian Historical Quarfeerly. 

... Inscriptions of the Macken- 
zie Collection. 

... Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency. 

... Indian Ephemeris. 

Orm e’s Mili tary Transactions 
of the British Nation in 
Indostan. 

. . . Journal of Indian History. 

. . . Kalale-Arasugala-Vam^avali. 

. . . Kanthlrava-Narasaraja- Vija- 
yam. 

. . . Karnataka-Kavi-Charite. 

Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam. 

... List of Villages in the 
Mysore State. 

. . . Mysore Archaeological Ee- 
port. 

Madras Epigraphist’s Keport. 

... Modern Eeview. 

Wilson's History of the 
Madras Army. 

Madras Despatches. 

. . . Madras Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library. 

... Grant Duff’s History of the 
Mahrattas. 

Mahatmya. 

... Memoirs of the Late War 
in Asia. 

Military Consultations. 

... Military Sundries. 

Adrian Moens' Memoran- 
dum on Hyder Ali Khan. 

. . . Munivam^abhyudaya. 
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Mys. Bho. Pur. 
Mys. Bho. Vam. 
Mys, Gaz. 


Mys, Nag. Pur. 


Mys. Or. Lib. 

Mys. Pdj. Gha. 
Mysoor 

Nanjardja. Ya&as. 

N anjardj a- Y a&d 
Narrative 


Neshauni Hyduri 


0. H. Mss. 


P. 

P. L. 

Poona Bes. Corres. 
Press List 
Proc. I. H. B. C. 

Q. J. M. S. 

Bdj. Kath. 
Sachohu. 


. . . Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purva- 
bhyuday a- V ivara. 

Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vam^a- 

vaji. 

. . . Mysore Gazetteer (New Edi- 
tion). 

. . . My suru-N agarada-Purvot- 
tara. 

... Mysore Oriental Library. 

Mysuru-Eajara-Charitre. 

. . . Wilks’ Historical Sketches of 
the South of India. 

. . . Nanjaraja-Yasassamollasa- 
Champuh. 

. . . Nanjaraja-Ya^obhushanam. 

... Innes Munro’s Narrative of 
Operations on the Coro- 
mandel Coast. 

. . . Kirmani’s History of Hydur 
Naik (Col. Miles’ Transla- 
tion.) 

Taylor’s Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. 

Paper Manuscript. 

Palm Leaf Manuscript. 

Poona Eesidency Corres- 
pondence. 

Press List of Ancient Ee- 
cords at Fort St. George. 

Proceedings of the Indian 
Historical Eecords Com- 
mission. 

... Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society. 

. . . Eajavall-Kathe. 

. . . Sachchudrachara-Nirnaya. 
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^avmd-K&v. 
See. Cons. 
Select Letters 

Sehotions 


Sel. Pesh. Daft. 
Sketch 


Telli. Fact. Bee. 
Tuzak. 

Vestiges 

View 


... Saundara-Kavya. 

... Secret Consultations. 

... Col. W. Kirkpatrick’s Select 
Letters of Tippoo Sultan. 

... Selections from Letters in 
the Foreign Department 
of. the Government of 
India. 

. . . Selections frona the Peshwa 
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HISTORY OF MYSORE 


CHAPTEE I. 

The Sources of Mysore History. 

Introductory — Principal sources — Primary sources : Inscrip- 
tions — Literary works — Coins — Travels and tracts — 

Contemporary chronicles and memoirs — The Eecords of 
Fort St. George — The Diary of Ananda Banga Pillai ; 
Selections from the Peshwa Daftar — Secondary sources : 
Quasi-historical works. 

T he earliest attempt at writing a history of Mysore 
was made by Lt. Col. Mark Wilks (1760-1831), Bri- 
tish Eesident at the Court of Mysore 
Introductory. (1803-1808). His work, Historical 

Sketches of the South of India in an 
attempt to trace the History of Mysoor, was first 
published in 1810^ and has remained an authority on the 
subject since then. Wilks, however, carefully avoided 
giving his book the title of “ History.** Writing as he 
did in the early years of the nineteenth century when 
archaeological and historical research in India was yet in 
its infancy and when he had to depend mostly on the 
uncritical summaries and translations of admittedly a few 
of the local sources (such as memoirs and chronicles of a 
later date) available to him, Wilkses treatment of the 


1. London edition, in three vols. : Yol. 1 published in 1810, Vols. II and III, 
in 1817 ; reprinted in Madras, 1869 (in two vols.) ; revised and edited 
by Sir Murray Hammiok, in two vols., Mysore, 1980. This last mentioned 
edition is referred to in the course of this work. 
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early history of Mysore, from the origin and founding of 
the Ruling House down to the usurpation of Haidar Ali 
(1399-1761), is neHher exhaustive nor satisfactory judging 
from the critical demands of modern scholarship.® 

The principal sources^ for the history of this period, 
now available, are, however, of a two- 
Prinoipai sourceB. fold character — primary and secondary. 

Among the primary sources are : 
inscriptions, literary works, coins, travels and tracts, 
contemporary chronicles and memoirs. The Becords of 
Fort St. George y The Diary of Ananda Banga PillaiB,nd 
The Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. The secondary 
sources comprise later compilations. 

Inscriptions^ — lithic as well as copper-plate — of the 
rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 
Mysore, come, for the most part, from 
the present districts of Mysore, Hassan, 
Bangalore and Tumkur, and from parts of Salem and 
Coimbatore districts of the Madras Presidency. They 
are found scattered over the volumes of the Epigraphia 
Camatica (including the supplemental volumes for 
Mysore and Bangalore districts), the Mysore Archceo- 
logical Beport, the Madras Epigraphist's Beport, the 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency and the Mackenzie 
Collection (in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library). 
They range from the middle of the sixteenth century to 
about the close of the eighteenth. Being mostly dated 
records in Kannada or Sanskrit, they generally relate to 
gifts, donations and grants of the rulers to institutions 


Primary sources : 
Inscriptions. 


a. Wilks has been invariably followed by all subsequent writers, notably by 
B. L. Bice in the Mys. Oae. (I. 361-381), and by S. K. Aiyangar in 
Aneieni India. The latter, in his brief but ** imperfect ske^h ” (pp. 
272-313), goes a step further in trying to utilise a few of the inscriptions, 
literary works and the Palace History^ available to him. 

8. For details about the sources indicated and discussed here, vide General 
Bibliography and text of Chapters (with f.n.) and the Appendices 
thereto. 

4. Include niriipas (Orders) also. 
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(such as temples and maths) and private individuals. A 
few of these, however, incidentally throw light on sthe 
pedigree of the ruler of the time and echo the event or 
events connected with his rule or his predecessor’s. Though 
by no means an adequate source of information, these 
documents, used with care, are of great value in identifying 
and locating the rulers and in reconstructing their 
genealogy and the political and social history of their 
times. 

Most of the literary works extant — in Kannada and 
Sanskrit — owe their origin to royal 
Literary works. patronage in^ Mysore during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Only 
a few of these have been so far published, while the rest 
are preserved still in the form of manuscripts— palm-leaf 
and paper — in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries at Mysore and Madras. Exceptions apart, 
these works are generally undated and the probable 
chronological limits of their composition are determin- 
able only from their internal data and, in certain cases, 
from inscriptions referring to or quoting from them.® 
Written in poetical or prose form, they relate, in the main, 
to religion, philosophy, poetics, morals, etc., and refer 
only incidentally to the reigning king of the time, his 
pedigree and achievements. Only a few of the produc- 
tions, however, profess to deal with the traditional 
history of the Euling House (down to 1610) and the 
genealogy and exploits of the author’s patron — as, for 
instance, the Kanthlrava-Narasardja-Vija/yam (1648) 
of Govinda-Vaidya, the Ghikkadevardya-Vamidvali {c, 
1678-1680), the Ghikkadevardja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686) 
and the Apratima-Vlra-Gharitam (c. 1695-1700) of 
Tirumalarya, and the Baundara-Kdvya (c. 1740) of 
Nuronda. And even these works are more literary in 
character than regular histories. Nevertheless the value 

6. See. for instance, section on Literary aoUvity, in Oh. XIV below. 

1 * 
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of literary works — as a supplemental source of informa- 
tion — in historical reconstruction, is not inconsiderable, 
provided, in using them, due allowance is made for the 
literary flourishes, fulsome eulogies, etc., characteristic 
of them. 

Although the available coin-types of the Wodeyars oi 
^ Mysore are few, they are of unique 

importance as witnesses to contempo- 
rary history. Especially the coins issued by KanthTrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) and Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (1673-1704), throw valuable light on the 
political evolution of the kingdom of Mysore and the 
religion of the Ruling House in the seventeenth century. 
The travels and tracts include the letters of Father 
J. Bertrand (S. J.) included in the La 
Travels and tracts. Mission Du MaduH (1659-1686), John 
Lockman’s Travels of the Jesuits 
(1701), Dr, John Fryer’s Travels in India (c. 1676-1680), 
Niccolao Manucci’s Storio Do Mogor (1653-1708) and 
the gleanings and extracts from documents published in 
Robert Orme’s Historical Fragments^ William Foster’s 
English Factories in India and the Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Becords Commission, These records 
generally contain the observations of the Jesuit mission- 
aries and foreign travellers and settlers, on the political 
events, customs and manners in South India in general, 
and Mysore in particular. Their chief merit consists in 
that they supplement the local sources by throwing a 
flood of light on the foreign relations of Mysore, which, 
but for them, would have been lost for ever. Foreign 
observers are, however, not always accurate in their 
accounts, are sometimes found to be misinformed and are 
not infrequently known to exaggerate. While, therefore, 
their writings are indispensable authorities for the history 
of the period (c. 1630-1706), they are to be used with 
caution. 
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Of the contemporary chronicles and memoirs, the 
Contemporary Muhammad-Ndmdh, recently brought 
chronicles and to light by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the 
memoirs. columns of the Modern Beview, is an 

undated manuscript official history in Persian, of the reign 
of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur (1627-1656) , by Zahur 
bin Zahuri. It deals, among others, with the campaigns 
of the Bijapur generals in the Karnatak and Mysore 
between c. 1638-1654, a period practically covered by the 
reign of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) 
in Mysore. Its chief peculiarity, however, is that while 
it corroborates and supplements other sources of infor- 
mation, it contradicts them also. It requires, therefore, 
to be handled with care, as an authority for the history 
of Kanthirava’s reign. The Tuzak-i-Wdldjahi (1781) of 
Burhan Ibn Hasan of Trichinopoly, recently translated 
from Persian and published in part under the auspices of 
the University of Madras, deals with the history of the 
Nawabs of Arcot (c. 1700-1761). Written from the 
point of view of the contemporary Indian chronicler, it 
embodies a wealth of detail relating to the history of 
South India during the eighteenth century that is worthy 
of note. Its chief value for us, however, consists in 
enabling us to understand and estimate the foreign 
politics of the kingdom of Mysore (c. 1740-1761), from 
the larger perspective of South Indian affairs of the 
period. The Haidar-Ndmdh (1784), an old paper 
manuscript (Bakhar) from H. H. the Maharaja’s Palace 
Library, Mysore, is a memoir in Kannada, of the life and 
times of Haidar Ali (1717-1782).® It is an anonymous 
work, the writing of which, according to internal 
evidence,^ was finished in June 1784, t.e., an year and a half 

6. See also and compare M.A,B,y 1930, pp. 79-106, noticing a copy of this 
Ms. from a private source ii,e. from Nallappa’s family). 
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after the death of Haidar. The manuscript bears through- 
out the stamp of freshness of outlook and independence 
and vigour of judgment on the part of the author. While 
the work is a source of first-hand information for the 
history of the period of Haidar’s usurpation in Mysore 
(1761-1782) , it is an equally reliable authority for the reign 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II (1734-1766), particularly 
in regard to Karachuri Nanjarajaiya’s struggle for 
Trichinopoly, the early career and rise of Haidar All and 
the course of events leading to his usurpation (1761-1761). 
Though not exhaustive, it supplies, on these topics, the 
genuine contemporary point of view of the local historian, 
while the chronology of events recorded in it, stands the 
test of comparison with the other sources for the period. 
The Haidar -N amah even records, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, certain details connected with the general 
history of South India (c. 1740-1761). 

The Becords of Fort St. Oeorgef bearing on Mysore 
thus far published, comprise, the 
p«^st Diary and Consultation Book^ (1679, 

1694, 1696, 1698, 1733-1734, 1739, 
1752-1756), Country Correspondence (1740, 1751, 1753- 
1755, 1757-1758), Selections from Public Consultations, 
Letters, etc., (1740-1741), Fort St. David Consultations 
(1740), Letters to Fort St. George (1682, 1712, 1738- 
1741), Letters from Fort St. George (1698, 1736, 
1739-1740, 1743-1744), Despatches to England (1701- 
1702 to 1710-1711, 1711-1714, 1727-1733, 1741-1742, 
1743-1746), French Correspondence (1752), Letters from 
Tellicherry (1732-1733, 1733-1734, 1734-1736), Telli- 
cherry Consultations (1732-1733, 1734-1786, 1737-1738, 


8. For a guide to these Becordst see Press List of Ancient Becorde in Fort 

8t, George (1670-1796) ; also Hodwell’s Hand-book of Madras Becords, 

9. The Diary and OonstUtation Book and Oouniry Correspondence contain 

dooninents of Militar:y and Public Departments of the Government of 
Fotrt St. George, Madras. They are the same as the Military Oonsultor 
tions and the MilitaryjOountry Correspondence in the unpublished form. 
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1745-1751) and the extracts from documents published 
in Dodweirs Calendar of the Madras Becords (1740- 
1744) and The Madras Despatches (1744-1755, 1754- 
1765) and in Talboys Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden 
Time (History of Madras) and Early Becords of 
British India. These records, including the unpublished 
volumes of Military Consultations and Military Country 
Correspondence (for 1760-1761), contain information of a 
varied character. They generally relate to the admini- 
stration of the affairs of the English East India Company 
on the Coromandel and West coasts and to the colonial 
and commercial rivalry between the English and the 
French in India, particularly during 1746-1761. They 
refer only incidentally to the course of political events in 
South India in general and Mysore in particular, in so 
far as they affected the Company’s commercial interests 
in the country and brought them into contact with the 
Indian powers of the time. While the Tellicherry Letters 
and Consultations yield some light on the early relations 
of Mysore with Malabar (1733-1746), the remaining series 
of records, to a considerable extent, supplement the other 
sources of information on the foreign and political affairs 
of the kingdom of Mysore, roughly during c. 1679-1761. 
So valuable, indeed, are these records (especially the 
Diary and Consultation Book, Country Correspondence 
and the unpublished volumes for 1760-1761), that they 
become an indispensable authority for the period 1751- 
1761. The Becords of Fort St. George, as is usually the 
case with foreign sources, are not, however, always 
accurate in their references to the internal affairs of 
Mysore and are, in such cases, to be used with caution. 

The Private Diary of Ananda Banga Pillai (1747- 
The Diary of Anan- 1761) and the news-letters contained 
da Eanga Pillai ; in the recently published volumes of the 
Selections from the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
PeshwaDafter. (1746-1761), likewise constitute a 
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supplemental source of information of considerable value, 
on the affairs of Mysore during 1746-1761, from the 
French and the Mahratta points of view. They, however, 
are, as of necessity to be used with great care, especially 
as they often record from hearsay and are, sometimes, 
not well-informed. 

Among the secondary sources, unpublished and 
published, are, the Mysuru-Bkoregala- 
Purvdbhyudaya-Vivara}^ {c. 1710- 

1714), Mysuru' N agarada-Purvb ttara?^ 
(c. 1734-1740), Mysuru-Dhoregala- 

VamidvaU (c. 1800), Mysuru-Bdjara-Charitre (c. 1800) 
by Venkataramanaiya, the Kaifiyats (c. 1800-1804), the 
Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam^^ (c. 1800), a Hala-Kannada 
Champu by Linganna-Kavi, the Kalale-Arasugala- 
VamSdvali (c. 1830), the Bdjdvali-Kathd (1838) of 
Devachandra and the Annals of the Mysore Boyal 
Family^^ (first compiled in the Mysore Palace, in 1864- 
1866). Although these sources, in Kannada, are, as 
indicated, compilations of a later date, they are by no 


Secondary sources : 

Quasi-historical 

works. 


10. This is one of the few later compilations relied upon by Wilks. For a 
detailed account of the Ms., vide Ch. XV and Appendix VII — (3). 

11. This paper Ms. from the Mad. Or. Lib. (No. 18-16-18, pp. 24-30), is the 
same as the one referred to as haying been in the possession of Mr. 
Muddaraja TJrs, a former Bakshi of the Khas Samukba Department of 
the Mysore Palace {Annals^ II. 86-88). The Annals (II. 86), however, 
speaks of it as having been written in 1786 (rf. 1707). But the Ms. 
from Madras, examined by us, is undated and stops with the beginning 
of Krishijaraja Wo^eyar II’s reign (1734-1766). It appears to have been 
compiled, in all probability, between c. 1734-1740, though it is not impos- 
sible that a copy of it was made in 1786. Wilks, as we shall see, makes 
use of this Ms. also, in his work. 

12. The Editorial Introduction (p. vii) to this published work, fixes it 
between c. 1763-1804. For convenience of reference, the medium date, 
c. 1800, is adopted here. 

18. This Kannada work, otherwise known as Palace History^ was first 
published, during the reign of H. H. 6rl Chamarajendra Wo^eyar (1881- 
1894), as Vamia/ratn&kara. It has been revised, enlarged and republished 
in two parts (Part I in 1916 and Part II in 1922), under the title Vamia^ 
by Mr. B. Bamakrishna Eao, late Palace Controller, Mysore. 
Part I deals with the period 1899-1868, and Part II contains a detailed 
account of the reign of H. H. Sri Krishnaraja Wo^eyar III (1799-1868). 
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means to be ignored. Based as they generally are Jli 
earlier writings, they are chronicles of a quasi-historical 
character. Often they reflect genuine local tradition 
and sometime enshrine valuable material and sometimes 
throw sidelights which enable the modern historian to 
invest his characters with flesh and blood and give a 
complete picture of their lives and times. Especially 
where other sources fail, he has to rely, to a certain 
extent, on these sources. Their reliability, however, 
is one of degree. Sometimes their statements are loose 
and their chronology defective and confused, while 
some of them interpolate and are actually gossipy in 
character. Extreme caution and great discrimination 
are, therefore, necessary in utilising them. For it is a 
critical and comparative study of these writings alone 
which must precede any serious attempt at historical 
reconstruction. 



CHAPTER II. 


Pre-Wodbyab Dynasties in Mysore* 

Beginnings of history — Features of Vijayanagar provincial 
administratio n — First Phase : 1336-1530 — Political 
geography of Southern Karnataka, 14th century — Adminis- 
tration of Southern Karnataka — Second Phase : 1530-1565 
—Third Phase : 1565-1610. 

F rom time immemorial the area now covered by the 
State of Mysore has had an individuality and 
importance of its own. Traces of 
palsBolithic and neolithic settlements in 
different parts of the country point to its 
pre-history. During the Vedic and Epic periods it 
would appear to have formed part and parcel of the non- 
Aryan belt of territory in the south and the scene of 
contact between Aryan and non-Aryan races in it. The 
Mauryas ruled over a portion of the country during the 
last centuries before Christ leaving their memorial edicts. 
Recent excavations — at Chandravalli in the present 
Chitaldrug district — go to show that the ^atavahanas 
held their sway over it in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, with a fairly advanced civilisation. The 
Eadambas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the Gholas, the 
Hoysalas and the Vijayanagar Emperors, among others, 
successively governed the country or parts of it leaving 
vestiges of their rule. Geographically the country during 
these epochs formed, as it does now, part of the 
EamSrtak {Kar-nddu, Karndta, Kannada), being appa- 
rently a division of, or coterminous with, the extensive 
tract variously referred to in inscriptions and other 
sources as Kuntala-de4a, Erumai-nddu, Mahisha- 
mcmdala, etc. 
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The rise of Vijayanagar (1336-1530) following closely 
on the decadence of the empire of the 
nagtr^'^rVviTi^iTri Hoysalas, was an important landmark 
administration. in the political and cultural evolution 

Mrat phase : 1336- of the Karnatak, particularly the 
central and southern parts of what at 
present constitutes the district of Mysore. Indeed 
Vijayanagar was the heir and successor of the Hoysalas* 
The Hoysalas gradually disappeared from the arena of 
history but left lasting relics of their government in the 
tracts over which they had exercised their control. The 
division of administrative units into nddu and slme and 
the system of provincial administration under members 
of the ruling family as imperial representatives, were 
among the most significant legacies of their rule trans. 
mitted to their illustrious successors. Consequently the 
feudatories in various parts of the Hoysala dominions 
had to transfer their allegiance from their erstwhile 
supreme but declining masters to the progressive and 
steadily advancing sovereigns of Vijayanagar. The 
imperial policy of the latter towards them was generally 
centripetal, the objective being the maintenance of the 
status quo on the one hand and stemming the ever- 
growing tide of Muhammadan advance on the south on 
the other. The task of welding together the heterogenous 
elements of the body-politic scattered over the remote 
corners of the empire, from the Tungabhadra in the 
north up to the Tamraparni and EameSvaram in the far 
south, proved, therefore, of more than ordinary importance 
to the energetic and far-sighted monarchs of the period. 
The dynasties of old feudatories, while reconciling them- 
selves to the new situation, evinced their loyalty to their 
new masters, exceptions apart. In certain cases, the 
tracts formerly under the Hoysalas, had to be reconquered 
at the point of the sword and a new line or lines of chiefs, 
loyaJ to the imperial cause, set over them as local rulers. 
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The more remote the local administrative unit was from 
the imperial capital, the more frequent was the need for 
the adoption of a policy of this type. Another method 
of exercising effective sway over such territories was, it 
would seem, the extending of encouragement to enter- 
prising members of ruling dynasties of repute who sought 
imperial patronage and protection, to settle there under 
imperial authority and to carry on the administration as 
feudatories, generally subordinate to the empire through 
their immediate superior, a Viceroy (Mahdmandalesvara ) . 

During the period of which we are writing (1336-1530), 

PoUticai geography ^he political geography of Southern 
of Southern Kama- Karnataka — which occasioned the rise 
taka, 14th century. town of Mysore, from which the 

kingdom and the State derive their name — was as 
follows : On the north, it was bounded by parts of the 
modern Bangalore and Tumkur districts then going by 
the name of Morasa-nadu, ruled over by the Kannada 
speaking chieftains of the Morasu-Vokkaliga community ; 
to the south lay the territory of the Tamilians {Kongu- 
nddu^ Ghola-mandala, Pdndya-de4a) ; in the east and 
the north-east was the kingdom of the Telugu chieftains 
with Mulbagal (Muluvoy) as the seat of their authority; 
and in the west and the north-west flourished the 


Changalvas and the Male-rdjya (kingdom of the hilly 
tract) — all these territories and powers being under the 
control of the imperial house of Vijayanagar. The 
Southern Karnatak itself, comprising mostly parts of 
central and southern taluks of the present district of 
Mysore (i.e., Nagamangala, Seringapatam, Mysore, 
Nanjangud, Heggaddevankote, Gundlupet, Chamaraja- 
nagar, T.-Narasipur and Malavalli), generally appears to 
have been known by the name of Hosana-nddu — after 
the Hoy salas— with such divisions as Kuruvanka-nadu, 
Uduvanka-nadu, Muduvanka-nadu, etc., the portion of 
the country immediately surrounding Seringapatam and 
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the units (slme) in its neighbourhood, in particular, 
forming part of the Kuruvanka-nadu. The whole of this 
area was divided into a congeries of principalities ruled 
over by feudal chieftains, of varying degrees of status, 
under the designation of Wodeyar,^ a colloquial word 
meaning generally “ lord,’’ master.” 

Terakanambi, Seringapatam {^rlrangapattana) y Um- 
mattur and ^ivasamudram were among 
Sots KarniUa* *1^® P'aces which loolu large in the 
history of the period under the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers. Inscriptions reveal, to some extent, the 
connection of these places with the imperial dynasty. 
Chikka-Kampanna Wodeyar, a son of Bukka I (1356- 
1376), was the governor of the Terakanambi province. 
Under Harihara II (1376-1404), Achanna Wodeyar was 
in charge of the Hoysala country. Chikka-Devappa, 
under Deva-Eaya I (1406-1422), was governing the 
Ummattur territory. Harihara-Eaya III, a son of 
Deva-Eaya I, was also the governor of the Teraka- 
nambi kingdom. Under Bukka III (1422-1424), Vira- 
Parvati-Eaya Wodeyar, a son of his, was ruling the 
same province as a MahdmandaleSvara. Nanja-Eaja 
Wodeyar and Depanna Wodeyar, two of the sons of 
Mallikarjuna (1446-1487), ruled over different parts of the 
same tract, also under the designation of Mahdmandale^- 
vara, while Timmanna-Dannayaka, a general of note, 
appears to have held the charge of the Seringapatam 
province. Narasa Nayaka, under Saluva-Narasimha I 
(1486-1497), was connected with the administration of the 
southern part of Seringapatam as his Mahdpradhdna 
(chief minister). He even claims to have conquered the 
latter place. During the same period Parvataiya, another 
son of Mallikarjuna, was in charge of the Terakanambi 
country. Narasa Nayaka himself, on his accession as 
the Vijayanagar ruler (1497-1503), put a stop to the 


1. For the derivation, etc., of this word, vide Appendix I — (1). 
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inroads of Nanjaraja Wodeyar, chief of Ummattur, 
and reduced that place to order (1499). Under Vira- 
Narasimha II (1504-1509), Mallaraja, son of the Maha- 
mav4<^leSvara of Ummattur, appears as bearing the royal 
title ChUcka-Baya (Crown-prince or Yuvaraja). Mahd- 
Govanna Wodeyar, a governor in the 
south, showed a spirit of defiance of imperial authority. 
Vira-Narasimha seems to have been unequal to the task 
of putting these local rulers down. The first act of 
Krishnadeva-Eaya (1509-1530), after his coronation, was, 
therefore, intimately connected with curbing the local 
chiefs and governors ill-disposed towards the Empire. 
Early in his reign (c. 1510-1512), he proceeded by way of 
Seringapatam and reduced Chikka-Eaya ( ? Ganga-Eaya) 
who probably fell during the investment of his strong- 
hold of ^ivasamudram. The latter’s son, Virappa 
Wodeyar, was evidently allowed by Krishnadeva-Eaya to 
rule over the Seringapatam country as the chief of 
Seringapatam. Domingos Paes, writing in 1620, refers 
to him as Cumarvirya ” (Kumara-Viraiya), father-in- 
law of Krishnadeva-Eaya, and as the king of Seringa- 
patam and all the territory bordering on Malabar. He 
also refers to him as having been held in high esteem by 
Krishnadeva-Eaya. The province of Terakanambi taken 
from the Ummattur chiefs, was placed under Saluva- 
Govinda-Eaya, brother of Saluva-Timma, the distin- 
guished minister of Krishnadeva-Eaya.^ 

During the latter part of the heyday of the Vijayanagar 
Empire (1530-1665), the connection of 
the rulers with the southern part of 
their vast dominions, became more and 
more pronounced. According to the Achyutardydbhyu- 
dayarHj Achyuta (1530-1642) is said to have paid a visit 

a. See Mys. Qais^ll. iii. 1482, 1628-1689-1668.1666-1668, 1612-1644-1698, 
1710-1746-1764.1761-1772-1789-1790, 1966-1967-1994.1997. 2107-2108; also 
Paes’s Narrative in SeweU’s A Forgotten Empire^ pp. 286-^. at 
page 969. 
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to Seringapatam on his way back from ^rirangam. 
Here he received the local governors who made, it is 
said, large presents of money. From the description 
that Nuniz gives of the administration of Achyuta, we 
cannot but draw the broad inference that, though there 
was some discontent on the part of the feudatories, 
there was no serious falling off in its efficiency. The 
Government continued as before in the hands of the 


king assisted by his minister and the provinces were 
under local governors, while the feudatories ruled the 
tracts under them, maintaining their quota of troops and 
paying the annual tribute to their overlord. Under 
Sada4iva (1542-1570), the government was carried on by 
Aliya Eama-Raja with the aid of Tirumala as prime 
minister and Venkatadri as commander-in-chief. Of 
these two younger brothers of Rama-Eaja, Tirumala 
appears to have wielded, according to inscriptions, consi- 
derable independent powers. He was known as 
Mahdmandale&vara Rama-Raja-Tirumala, Yara-Timma 
(Hiriya-Timma, Timma, the elder), Timmayadeva-Maha- 
Arasu, etc. 

At this point, we may pause and take stock of the 
general conditions of provincial 
1666-1610. administration of Vijayanagar after the 

memorable battle of Bahsas-Tagdiy 
near Tallkota (1565). The general political effects of 
that battle were of a far-reaching character. These 


may be thus summed up : It broke up the Hindu power 


in the south, though the Empire held fast for nearly 
another century under the next (The Aravldu) dynasty 
of kings. Slowly and surely, it eventually opened the 
way for Muhammadan incursions into almost every part 


of the country followed by Mahratta inroads. Later, 


with the disappearance of an organised central govern- 
ment, centrifugal tendencies began gradually to manifest 


themselves and Southern India came to be dotted over 
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with chieftainships exercising more or less local 
authority. The power of resistance against a formidable 
aggressor was thus gone for ever. Disunion spread in 
the land, with the result that South India became the 
happy hunting ground for ambitious rival Nawabs, aided 
by groups of foreign merchant-settlers and military 
adventurers like Muhammad Yusuf and Haidar All. 

Imperial power was, however, for the time being, still 
secure in the south. The writ of the Emperor still 
ran throughout the land. The whole country was 
divided between Tirumala and his brother and nephews. 
Tirumala — afterwards Tirumala I — brother of Aliya 
Eama-Raja, practically managed to hold together the 
greater part of the south under the nominal suzerainty of 
SadaSiva. One of his objects in fixing upon Penukonda 
was possibly to save as much of the Empire in the south 
as possible and in this objective he appears to have been 
generally successful. From the social point of view, it 
is significant that within the half century ^that followed 
Rama-Raja*s death, ^rl-Vaishnavism had become the 
prevailing creed in the south of India among most classes. 

Sada^iva was at Penukonda, the new capital, probably 
from about 1667. There is epigraphical evidence to 
show that, despite the great reverse the Empire had 
sustained in 1565, he was still respected by his southern 
feudatories, and that the Empire did not wholly break-up 
as the result of the defeat at Bahsas-Tagdi. Sada^iva's 
later records come from, among other places, S^ringa- 
patam and Mandya. 

The assassination of Sada^iva in or about 1570 was 
followed by the accession to the throne of Tirumala I 
(1570-1574), the first de jure sovereign of the fourth or 
the AravT^u dynasty of Vijayanagar: Tirumala, it would 
appear, continued the time-honoured custom of appointing 
princes of the Royal House as Viceroys of the provinces. 
Of his four sons, according to inscriptions and literary 
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sources, 6ri-Banga— afterwards 6ri-Kanga II — became the 
Viceroy of the Telugu or home province of Penukonda ; 
Venkata — afterwards Venkata I — governed from Chandra- 
giri the Tamil country comprising the Tundira, Chola 
and Pandya kingdoms, corresponding, respectively, to 
Gingee, Tanjore and Madura; and Rama or Rama-Rajaiya- 
deva (Rama III) was Viceroy of the Karnata or the 
Seringapatam country. The Vasucharitramu mentions 
that Rama's rule extended over the territory between the 
Cauvery and the Arabian Sea, with his capital at 
Seringapatam. Several records of his attest to his rule 
at Seringapatam, the earliest available being dated in 
1669, in which he is styled MahdmandaleSvara. His 
records in the Seringapatam country, during Tirumala's 
rule, range from 1569 to 1573, and from 1676 to 1581, 
under 6ri-Ranga II (1674-1586).^ 

Rama-Rajaiya appears to have associated with himself 
one DalavHi Remati-Venkataiya, in the administration of 
the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. He predeceased his 
brothers, ferl-Ranga II and Venkata I, leaving behind him 
two sons, Tirumala II and Ranga III. These were 
brought up at Penukonda under their uncle, Venkata I. 
During their minority, the administration of the 
Viceroyalty, according to the Chikkadevardya- Vamidvali 
(c. 1678-1680), was conducted by Remati-Venkataiya as 
agent of Tirumala II, the heirjrdesignate of Rama- 
Rajaiya, down to 1584. 

In or about 1585 Tirumala II succeeded to the charge 
of the Viceroyalty and ruled it till 1610, partly during 
the reign of 6ri-Ranga II and throughout a considerable 
part of the reign of Venkata I (1586-1614). Tirumala’s 
records extend from 1685 to 1610, the latest available 
being dated in 1626. He appears to have been associated 
with himself in the administration of the Viceroyalty, one 

8. Mys. Qaz„ II. iii. 2067>2068, 2101-2108, 2107-2109, 2112-2118, 2124-2126, 2127, 
2148-2146 ; also C. Fam., 1-2. 
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B&manujaiya, Pradhani and Dalavai, the successor, 
probably, of Bemati-Venka^aiya. Tirumala's records 
further indicate that he ruled more or less independently 
in his province, though holding only a subordinate posi- 
tion (as a MahdmandaUivara) under his uncle, Venkata I. 

The Chikkadevardya- VamSdvali presents an over- 
wrought picture of Tirumala’s government in .Seringa- 
patam, by way of indicating that it was loose, corrupt 
and weak. Other sources, however, seem to convey a 
different impression. Father Coutinho, one of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the time, writing of Tirumala in 
1600, states that he was ‘‘liked by more as well as more 
powerful chieftains than his brother Eanga.’' The extent 
of Tirumala’s jurisdiction as Viceroy is, perhaps, indicated 
by the circumstance that he could command levies 
from the chieftains of Hadinad, Yelandur, Piriyapatna, 
Talakad, Kereyur, Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), 
Belur, Nuggehalli, Kolala, Ballapur, Punganur, Banga- 
lore, Magadi, Ammachavadi, Heggaddevankote, Chik- 
nayakanahalli, Banavar, Basavapatna and Sirya, etc., — 
places situated in different parts of the Karnataka 
country. Tirumala’s own inscriptional records show 
that his rule was accepted without demur from Manjara- 
bad to Mysore. There is thus enough data at hand to 
hold that he was popular in his province and that his 
administration was attended with a fair measure of 
success, although it was not free from defects at one 
period or another during his long regime of twenty-five 
years. 

There is a regular succession in Tirumala’s records 
between 1585-1692 indicating his actual rule in the 
Viceroyalty during that period. There is a gap in them 
between 1592-1695 ; they continue after 1596, leaving a 
gap again between 1607-1610. 

It was probably during the period covered by the 
first gap (1592-1596) that Tirumala, according to the 
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Chikkadevardya-VamSdvaliy proceeded with his uncle, 
Venkata I, against Virappa Nayaka of Madura (1572- 
1596) — who appears to have shown signs of disloyalty — 
accepted a bribe from the latter and retired to Seringa- 
patam. This attitude on the part of Tirumala was, it 
would seem, due to Venkata’s early predilection for 
Eanga, younger brother of Tirumala, as the heir intended 
to succeed him, and Tirumala’s disappointment at his 
being superseded by Venkata. At any rate, Tirumala, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura, we are told, 
incurred the displeasure of his uncle. From this time 
onward a change is naturally perceptible in the attitude 
adopted by Venkata I towards Tirumala — an attitude of 
indifference, if not open hostility. Almost simultane- 
ously Tirumala, as we shall see, began to feel the rising 
power of the Euling House of Mysore. Towards the 
latter part of his rule, covered by the second gap in his 
records (1607-1610), Tirumala even experienced a serious 
falling off from allegiance on the part of some of his 
feudatories. All these, as we shall relate, contributed to 
the overthrow of his power and his retreat from 
Seringapatam (in 1610), ushering in a new landmark in 
the history of Mysore.^ 


4. For the general references on Tirumala’s rule, see ifys- Oax., II. iii. 
2196-2197, 2200-2209; O. Fam., 2-6, 14; JT.N.F., Ill, 2p0; also see and 
compare Bev. H. Heras, Aravl4u Dynasty^ I. 842'94i^t 412-414, etc. 
For farther details about Tirumala, vide Gh. V of this work. 
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CHAPTEE III. 


Obigin and Foundation op the Wodeyar Dynasty. 

Early references to “ Mysore ** — Traditional accounts of origin : 
In nineteenth century manuscripts — In eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions — In seventeenth century 
literary works and inscriptions- Examination of the different 
accounts — Probable date of the founding of the Dynasty 
c. 1399-1420. 

D UEING the greater part of the period we have thus 
far sketched in general, very little is known from 
authentic sources about the place called 
“ and the ruling family there. 

Among the earliest available documents, 
a lithic record,^ dated in 1128 ( 4 . 1050), belonging to the 
reign of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana (1111-1141), refers 
incidentally to the Mahabalachala hill (the present 
Chamundi Hills, near Mysore), situated in Maisu-nadu. 
The next one,^ dated in 1175 { 4 . 1097), belonging to 
the reign of VTra-Ballala II (1178-1220), refers to a 
Hoysala-gauda of Mysore. Coming to later times, 
another lithic record,^ dated in 1494 ( 4 . 1416), claims 
our attention. It registers a grant of the village of 
Bommanahalli — assigned to God Triyambaka — to provide 
for the feeding of the great Haradanahalli Wodeyars. 
The grant was made by Parvataiya, a son of Mallikarjuna 
of Vijayanagar (1446-1487). The record incidentally 


1. For the derivation of “ Mysore,** vide Appendix I — (2). 

2. E, O., HI (1) My. 16, 11. 9-10 : Maim-^ddu svaeti ^rl-Mdrbalada tlrthakke. 

8. Ibid, My. 8, 1. 10 : MayUdra Hoysala-gaunda. 

4 . Ibid, IV (2) Gn. 2, 11. 28-29 : Mdhiailra-divara niddna. Niddna here is a 
colloquial for nidhdna, treasure. Bice renders the passage as ** treasury 
of the lord of Mysore,” talcing apparently to mean the ruler of 

the place. But, according to the context, divara would suggest ^ 
local god. 
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refers to the setting up of a stone charter both at 
Triyambakapura and at the treasury of the God of My- 
sore. The God of Mysore referred to here, was probably 
God Some^vara, now situated in the Mysore fort, which 
claims® to have been set up in the time of the Cholas. 

These records, however, do not help us much regarding 
the early history of the place and its rulers, beyond 
indicating that in the twelfth century Mysore formed 
part of, or was situated in, Maisa-nadu (the buffalo 
country) and was known as Mayisur (lit. buffalo town), 
and that towards the close of the fifteenth it was known 
by the still earlier form Mahisur,^ the place itself 
being directly under the control of the Vijayanagar 
governor at Terakanambi (Triyambakapura) , 

The founding of the Ruling House of Mysore has to be 

Traditional ac 1399, according to tradition 

counts of origin : preserved in the Annals of the Mysore 
Innineteenthcentury UoyalFamiW (1864-1865). Yadu-Raya 

and Krishna, two brothers, princes of 
the lunar race and of Yadava descent, of Atreyasa-gotra 
and Asvalayana-sutra, having left the region of Dvaraka, 
proceeded, it is said, by way of the Vindhyas to Vijaya- 
nagar. From there they went to Melkote (Yadugiri), 
where they paid their obeisance to their family god 
Narayana, Crossing the Cauvery, they next paid a visit 
to the Goddess Chamundesvarl of the Mahabalachala hill 
and were taking rest in the temple of Kodi-Bhairava 
situated near the tank behind the temple of Trinesvara 
in Mysore. About this time, however, the chief of that 
place, Chtoaaraja, had died, leaving behind him the 
dowager queen (Devajammanni) and a daughter (also 
named Devajammanni), Mara Nayaka, the general of 
the late chief, had usurped all power and was causing 
much distress to the queen. The two princes, informed 


6. itfya. Na^. Pwr., p. 26; v%d>e also Ch. IV. 
6. See^also Appendix I — (2), for details. 


7. I. 412. 
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of this state of affairs, entered the town of Mysore, 
assisted by a loyal Jangama preceptor {Wodeyar). 
Despatching Mara Nayaka’s men who obstructed them at 
the gate, they took up their abode in the palace. Later 
Yadu-Eaya slew Mara Nayaka in a mortal combat. The 
(jdeen, in deep gratitude, bestowed her daughter on 
Yadu-Raya. Yadu eventually succeeded to the princi- 
pality of Mysore and became the progenitor of the Mysore 
Royal Family, the title Wodeyar being subsequently 
affixed to the name of each ruler, in recognition, it is 
said, of the valuable assistance rendered by the Jangama 
preceptor to Yadu-Eaya during his chivalrous exploit. 

Jaina tradition, as narrated in the Rdjdvali-Kathd 
(1838) of Devachandra,® is as follows: There was a 
twelve-year famine in Vijayanagar between 1414-1426 
{L 1336-1348). Thereupon, runs the account, the Arasus 
and Settis of the place went over to the Karnatak and 
other parts of the Empire. Among them three Arasus, 
of Yadava descent, established themselves in Nuggehalli. 
The youngest of them by name Vijaya-Eaja, however, 
settled in Kumbara-Koppal (Kumbhakdra-Koppal, lit. 
Potters’ settlement), near Mysore {Mahisur), devoting 
himself to agricultural pursuits. He married a maiden 
of the potter community in the locality and leased out for 
himself five villages near by. After some time Vijaya- 
Eaja died, leaving behind him his wife and a daughter. 
The Toreyas, taking advantage of the situation, were 
forcing Vijaya-Eaja’s widow to marry away her daughter 
against her wishes. At this juncture, two of the descen- 
dants of Vishnuvardhana of the Yadu dynasty, namely, 
D§va-Eaja and ^anta-Raja, then going about the country 
in search of a kingdom for themselves, happened to pass 
thither and were halting for the while on the tank 
bund at Mysore. Having ascertained the state of affairs 
in the locality, they entered Mysore and became masters 

8. XII. 446-448; also X. 286-288, etc. 
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of the situation by despatching the riHg-leaders of the 
trouble and forcing others to take to their heels. Deva- 
Eaja and ^anta-Eaja became the lords of Mysore. D6va- 
Eaja acquired some villages and made two Jain Brahmans 
(^antaiya and Padmannaiya) of Maleyur, his chief officers. 
In due course 6anta-Raja, owing to differences with his 
elder brother, settled himself in Karugahalli and became 
master of some adjoining villages. Later Deva-Raja was 
slain by one Mara Nay aka, a powerful member of the 
Toreya community, who usurped all power in Mysore. 
Mara Nayaka was, however, eventually put to death by 
Eaja Wodeyar, a posthumous son of Deva-Eaja, the main 
line of rulers in Mysore being restored with the help of 
his Jain adherents. 


The Mysuru-Bdjara-Gharitre (c. 1800) of Venkata- 
rojmanaiya,^ has it that from the closing years of the 
incarnation of Lord Krishna the kings of the Yadava 
dynasty had been settled in Mysore {Mahishapura) 
favoured by the Goddess Chaniunde4varT of the Maha- 
balachala hill, that among them one by name Yadu paid 
a visit to Melkote {Ndrdyanagiri) and worshipped God 
Tirunarayana there, and that his descendants continued 
to rule from Mysore. 

The Mysuru-Dhoregala-Vamidvali^^ (c. 1800) merely 
refers to the kings of Yadava descent who were settled 
and were ruling in Mysore. 

A manuscript entitled Mysuru-Nagarada-PCirvdttara^^ 

In eighteenth cen- 1734-1740), relied upon by Wilks, 
tury manuscripts and Contains the following account : From 
inscriptions. Dvaraka two brothers by name Vijaya- 

Eaja Wodeyar and Krishna-Eaja .Wodeyar, it is said, 
proceeded to Vijayanagar and were staying with the king 
(Bdya) there. The latter proposed to give them a territory 
(swie) to administer. The brothers accepted the offer, 
expressing their desire to choose one in the south 


9. P. 16. 


10. flf. 2. 


11. Pp. 2d-26, 


12. I. 88-40. 
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Having obtained the king's permission, they went about 
the Seringapatam country and devoted themselves to the 
service of the Goddess Chamunde4vari to the south of the 
Cauvery. They proceeded as far as the fort named 
Hadadana in the vicinity of the Chamundi Hills. About 
this time the chief of Hadadana, one 6anta Wodeyar, 
having for some reason or other renounced the world, had 
left the place (vairdgya hutti . . . horatu hodaru), 

leaving behind him a daughter, who was being looked after 
by a certain Wodeyar. The Toreya chief of Karugahalli, 
profiting by the absence of the ruler in Hadadana, 
became puffed up with pride and arrogance and plotted 
to marry the chief’s daughter himself. The two brothers, 
who were stationed near the tank of Hadadana, came to 
know of all this and were also told that preparations were 
afoot for the coming marriage. Vijaya and Krishna 
offered their willing help in the cause of the distressed 
maiden and, accompanied by the Wodeyar, proceeded to 
the fort where temporary structures had been erected for 
the marriage. They quietly won over the local militia 
{halepaika men and the rdnuves ) , led the leading 
members of the Karugahalli party one by one to the 
marriage pavilion and made short work of all the mischief- 
mongers. Vijaya then married the princess ; Hadadana, 
and subsequently Mysore {Mahisur ) — then a sort of 
irregular fort {hudevu ) — came into his possession. 

A still earlier manuscript entitled Mysuru-Dhoregala- 
Purvdbhyudaya-Vivara {c, 1710-1714), is silent regarding 
the origin and founding of the dynasty. 

Inscriptions^^ of the eighteenth century, ranging from 
1716 to 1761, record, that certain princes of the race of 
Yadu, having left the region of Dvaraka (or Dvaravatl- 
pura), proceeded to the Karnataka country, either led by 
fancy {ichchayd) or to visit their family god Narayana 
(IksMtim Bamd-rama/nam) ^ and being attracted by the 


18. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Table II. 
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beauty and fruitfulness of the land, took up their abode 
in the city of Mysore {MahisUr) ^ from where they ruled. 
The available literary works and inscriptions of the 
T X . ^ seventeenth cent ary unanimously echo 

In seventeenth i- i 

century literary the same tradition, the earliest among 

former being the Kanthirava- 
Narasardja-Vijayam (1648) and among 
the latter, the Hdlagere copper-plate grant (1663). 

Tirumalarya, however, in his Chihkadevardya-Vamsd- 
vaU (c. 1678-1680), elaborates thus^®: In the lunar race 
Yadu sprang up. Among his descendants, Bala and 
Krishna, with a view to worship their family god, 
proceeded to Yadugiri (Melkote) . There they worshipped 
God Narayana, presented him with the sacred jewelled 
crown (Valra-mudi) and returned to Dvaraka, leaving 
one of their descendants for the protection of the place 
(Melkote) and carrying on the services to the god. The 
latter resided at Yadugiri for some time, but later, under 
the advice of the ^rl-Vaishnavas, went over to Mysore, 
from where he began to govern. In the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (of Timma-Kavi)^® also, among others, we 
have a similar account. 

Only one record of the seventeenth century, namely, 
the Gajjiganahalli copper-plate grants dated in IbSQ,^*^ 
however, echoes the following tradition, in a direct and 
more significant manner : “ The glorious kings of the 
banks of the Godavari, formerly sent forth with honour 
by the rulers (before the Vijayanagar king, Venkata II), 
again obtained the Karnata portion of the earth, to 
protect it; sprung from the Atreya-anvaya, of the 

14. Vide f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 

16. Pp. 11-12. 16. I, 70-77. 

17. E.O., Ill (1) Nj. 198, U. 29-33 : 

Piirvam Goddvaritira hhUpdld hhUri tijaeah I 
Mtatpiirvair mandalindraih addaram priritah punah \ 

Pdium Karndfa bhUbhdgam prdptdh prathita tijaaah f 
Ztriydnvaya aamhhdtd AivaXdyanoradtrvnah 1 
]^g-Vidin6 mahdbhdgd MahiahdpHr^nivdainali |1 
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Aivaldyana^sutray followers of the Bg-VMa^ dwelling in 
Mahishapura/’ 

It will be seen from the above gleanings from the 

Examination of the sources that the tradition 

different accounts. relating to the Yadava descent of the 
present Ruling House of Mysore has 
had a continuous course of development during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. An 
examination of the nineteenth century tradition preserved 
in the Annals^ in the light of the earlier sources of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, would show that it 
has been based, in the main, upon the latter. The traditional 
date 1399, assigned in the Annals to the founding of the 
dynasty, remains, however, uncorroborated, there being, 
so far, hardly any reference to the Ruling House in 
Mysore, in the inscriptional and other records prior to 
c. 1550. The Jaina tradition in iheBdjdvall-Kathdy while 
it confirms the Yadava descent of the Ruling House, 
differs totally from other accounts in regard to the details 
about the founding of the dynasty. The sequence of events 
narrated appears also to be loose and vague. The 
twelve-years’ famine referred to, stands uncorroborated, 
while the names^® of the progenitors of the dynasty 
form a distinct departure from the position taken in other 
sources. In the absence of confirmatory evidence, the 
Jaina tradition would only seem to indicate a later 
attempt to connect the Ruling House of Mysore with the 
Hoysalas and trace the Jaina connection with it from the 
time of its foundation — a position perhaps best borne out 
by a further examination of the Bdjdvali-Kathd itself.^® 
The information contained in the My suru-Bdj ava- 
ls. Vide Table VIII, compared with Nos. V and IX. 

19. See, for instance, XII. 460-476, where Devachandra, while closely follow- 
ing the text of Tirumalarya’s ChikkadSvaraya-Vamidvali^ freely makes 
his own interpolations. One of these {Edjdvall-Kathdt 464-466), in keeping 
with Devachandra’s earlier position (XII. 446-449 and X. 2^288, etc.), 
clearly connects the progenitors of the Mysore Ruling House with a 
collateral branch of the Hoysajas. 
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Charitre, is clearly an improvement on the earlier tradi- 
tion. The tradition referred to in the Mysuru-Dhoregala- 
VamSdvali, is in keeping with the one preserved in the 
literary and epigraphical records of the seventeenth 
century, while the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvdbhyudaya- 
Vivara only attempts to fix the succession, etc., of some 
of the early kings of the dynasty, on a chronological 
basis. 

There seems, however, to be an air of reality in the 
account narrated in the Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara^ 
though it lacks chronological data and fuller genealogical 
details. The archaic nature of its language — which seems 
to correspond to the type of colloquial Kannada prose 
prevailing in the earlier part of the sixteenth century — 
would appear to reflect the genuine historical tradition 
handed down from time immemorial. The place 
Hadadana referred to in the manuscript as the fort at 
which the two princes Vijaya and Krishna are said to 
have arrived in the course of their sojourn, is to be seen 
even to-day as a village south of the Chamundi Hills, 
Mysore, though in a corrupt form as Hadada^ia or Hador 
jana,^ in the Kadakola hobli of the Mysore taluk. Wilks, 
while first using this source, spelt Hadadana as Hadana^ 
which has been identified by later scholars with the 
distant place Hadindru^ or Adindri^ in the Nanjangud 
taluk. The information recorded in this manuscript, 
is also, in general outline, in keeping with the trend 
of ferT-Vaishnava tradition echoed in the earlier sources 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly 
in respect of the extraneous origin of the dynasty. 

The tradition preserved in the seventeenth century 
sources (inscriptions and literary works), is of a general 

20. Vide Mysore Government List of VillageSf 83. The identification of 
Hadadana with Hadadana was first made in the Annals (II. 87), on 
the authority of a copy of the Mys, Nag, Par,, in the possession of 
Mr. Muddaraja Urs, noticed in f.n. 11 to Ch. I. 

21. I. 39. 22. By Bioein Mys, Gas,, I. 861. 

23. By B. Narasimhachar in M,A,B„ 1918, para 88. 
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character, there being in them very little data which 
would enable us to determine the exact chronological 
limits within which the founding of the dynasty in Mysore 
can be fixed. There is also a tendency in these sources, 
as in the case of the works of Tirumalarya and Timma- 
Kavi among others, to elaborate and improve upon the 
Vaishnava tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty. 

The GajjiganahaUi copper^plate grant (1639), is, 
however, of some interest. The statements in it that 
“ the glorious kings of the banks of the Godavari, formerly 
sent forth with honour by the rulers (before Venkata II), 
again obtained the Karnata portion of the earth, to 
protect it and that they dwelt in Mysore, are significant. 
The record belongs to the reign of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I of Mysore (1638-1659), who acknowledges the 
suzerainty of Venkata II of Vijayanagar. If we are to 
identify “ the glorious kings of the banks of the Godavari” 
with a branch of the line of Yadu princes — from the 
circumstance that the Yadavas of Devagiri formerly ruled 
in that region (c. 1200-1312) — than this record should be 
taken to suggest that they (i.e., the line of Yadu princes) 
having been for long out of power, obtained the permission 
of the Vijayanagar rulers — predecessors of Venkata II — to 
proceed to the south and establish their sway in Mysore. 
Hence the expression “ again obtained the Karnata 
portion of the earth,‘to protect it ” {punahpdtum Karnata 
bhubhdgam prdptdh). Thus this record would, in the 
main, corroborate the tradition contained in the Mijsuru- 
Nagarada-Purvotfara, noticed above. 

Pushing our inquiries further backwards, we have 
already seen that the earliest available 
the founding of the reference to Mysore in the fifteenth 
wS***^' century, is in a record dated in 1494. 

It contains no reference to the ruler of 
the time in Mysore, nor, as indicated, is there any 
decisive evidence to fix the date of the founding of the 
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Euling Dynasty. The earliest ruler of the dynasty 
who can, however, be fairly well located, is Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III (1513-1653), who is 
found invariably referred to, in the seventeenth century 
inscriptions and literary works,^ as one of the immediate 
descendants in the line of Yadu princes in Mysore. 
Apart from differences in point of detail, the manu- 
scripts are agreed that Vijaya or Yadu-Eaya was the 
founder of the dynasty. If, in the light of the 
seventeenth century records, we are to allow a period 
of about one hundred to one hundred and fifteen 
years for the ancestors^ of Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar III, the founding of the dynasty itself will have 
to be fixed not later than c. 1420 and not earlier than 
c. 1399. The circumstance that there is no reference to 
the early members of the House, in the records up to 
about 1560, is, perhaps, due to their having been purely 
local rulers within the jurisdiction of the Terakanambi 
or the Seringapatam province of the Vijayanagar Empire. 
The dynasty, it would seem, emerged from small begin- 
nings into an important local power about the early years 
of the sixteenth century. This position would find some 
support from the traditional history of the contemporary 
dynasty of Kalale, the founding of which is dated in 
1500, in a family manuscript entitled Kalale- Arasugala- 
Vamsdvali (c. 1830). From this work we find^ that 
matrimonial relations between the Kalale and Mysore 
families began only subsequent to 1500, during the reign 
of Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III of Mysore, 
who is referred to in the manuscript as Vijaya-Chdmarasa 
Wodeyar of Mysuru-Nagara, Vijaya probably indicating 
that he was named after Vijaya, the progenitor of the 
Mysore Euling House according to the Mysuru-Nagarada- 
Purvottara, At the same time it is to be noted that the 


9A. Tables. II and III and referenoes cited in f.n. 1 thereto. 

26. Vide Tables IV IX, 26. ff. 2^; see also Ch. X and Table XIII. 
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tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty, noticeable 
in the records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
ia conspicuous by its absence in the extant records of the 
rulers of the sixteenth century. In particular, one 
lithic record,® dated in 1598 (^. 1520), refers only to the 
ZtrSyasagotra, Zivaldyana-sutra and Bk-idkhd, of the 
Mysore Eoyal House. 

It would thus appear from an examination of all the 
available sources that the founding of the Mysore Euling 
House — of Yadava descent, Atreyasa-gStra, Afivalayana- 
sutra and ^k-^ha — took place towards the close of the 
fourteenth century or the earlier part of the fifteenth 
(c. 1399-1420), more probably under the circumstances 
narrated in the Mysuru-Nagarada~Pa,rvdttara and in 
keeping with the main trend of tradition preserved in the 
ArmaU?^ The development of tradition relating to the 
Y&dava origin of the dynasty, by about 1639 and moi:e 
markedly throughout the rest of the seventeenth century, 
seems to have, kept pace with the parallel rise of the 
dynasty from small beginnings to a prominent position 
commanding a powerful kingdom, and the gradual growth 
of ^rl-Vaish^avism in the country. 


M.O.,Uy», DUt, Bmtafl. Vbl., Sr, 198 (U.AM., 1911-1919, p. 69). 
1^' 1^ K, Ai^rugar, An«mm( pp. 976-976. 
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Yadu-Kaya (Vijaya), 1399-1423. 




CHAPTEE IV. 

The Eaely Eulers. 

The Early Eulers, down to 1678—Yadu-Eaya (Vijaya) 1399- 
1423 — Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I, 1423-1469 
— Timmaraja Wodeyar I, 1469-1478 — Hiriya-Chamaraja- 
rasa Wodeyar II, 1478-1613 — Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar III, 1513-1563 — Glimpses of Mysore — Political 
position — Domestic life — Partition of territories — Gifts and 
charities — Death — ^Timmaraja Wodeyar II, 1663*1672 — 
Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV, 1572-1676 — His achievements 
— Political advance, c. 1573-1674 — Domestic life — Gifts"— 
Death — Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar, 1676-1678. 

O F THE early rulers of the dynasty down to Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III ((1513-1553), very 
little is known from authentic sources, 
down^tf Some accounts of them, particularly of 
their genealogical succession and 
domestic life, are given in later writings.^ Certain differ- 
ences, genealogical and other, are noticeable amongst 
them. The Annals^ however, seems to push back and 
fix up the succession of the rulers, mostly in the light of 
the manuscript sources. As indicated, the dates for the 
early rulers (down to 1513), as given in the Annals, 
remain uncorroborated. Till more authentic evidence is 
forthcoming, these have to be treated as traditional 
dates. From 1572 onwards a certain measure of chro- 
nological agreement is noticeable as between the 
Annals and the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvdbhyudaya- 
Vivara (c. 1710-1714), the earliest available manuscript 
recording the succession, etc., of the Eulers of 
Mysore. 


1. Vide sources, on which Tables IV-IX are based. 
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Yadu-Eaya, the traditional progenitor of the Mysore 
Eoyal Family according to the Annals, 
(v«ayf),V 8 W-i 428 * assigned in it® a period of twenty- 
four years’ rule (1399-1423). He is 
identical with Vijaya^ of the Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvot- 
tara. He is said to have married Devajammanni, daughter 
of Chamaraja of Mysore, and had by her two sons, Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I and Chamaraja Wodeyar.^ 
Yadu-Eaya, it is also said,® proceeded against, and slew, 
^antarajaiya, a kinsman of his father-in-law and chief of 
Karugahalli, bestowing that place on his brother Krishna- 
raja. According to the Mysuru-Nagarada-Purvottara,^ 
however, Vijaya had subdued the chief of Karugahalli 
before he became the lord of Hadadana and Mysore. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I, eldest son of 

Hiriya-Bettada. Yadu-Eaya, is next assigned a period 
Chsmaraja Wodeyar of thirty-six years’ rule {1423-14&9) J 
1, 1428-1469. jjg jg mentioned first in the order of 

succession as given in the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvd- 
bhyudaya-Vivara} His younger brother, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, is credited with the founding of the Kenchalgud 
branch of the Mysore Roy ul Family.® Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja is said to have married Gopajamma of 
Beettadakote and had by her a son named Timmaraja 
Wodeyar.^® 

The next ruler, Timmaraja Wodeyar I, is allotted 
a period of nineteen years’ rule (1459- 
wSly“r“i469.i478! 1478).“ He is identical with Appanna- 

Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
mentioned as second in the order of succession, in the 


2. I. 4, 11-12 ; also Table IX. 8. Vide Table V. 4. Annala, I. 12-13. 

6 . Ibid, 12. 6 . P. 26; vide also Ch. III. 7. AnnaU^ 1. 13. 

8. 11.68; also Table IV. 

9. Anncda^ I. 12; also see and compare Baj. Kath.^ XII. 449; My$, Bdj. 

Cha,^ 15; Mye. Dho, Vam., S, 8; and Tables VI-IX. 

10. Ibidt 1. 18; Bdj Kath.f 1. c . ; Mye. BdJ. Oha.f 16-16, etc. 

U. AnndUt 1. o. 




Hiriya-Bettada Chamaraja Wo^eyar I, 1423-1469. 
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MysururDhoregala-Purvdbhytfdaya- V ivara}^ Timma^ 
raja Wodeyar I is said to have married Kantajamma of 
Kalale and had a son by name Hiriya-Chamarajarasa 
Wodeyar 11}^ Prom the Kalale^Arasv^ala-Vamidvalh 
however, it would appear, as indicated already, that there 
were matrimonial relations between the Mysore and 
Kalale families, only subsequent to 1600, after the 
founding of the latter. 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar II is next assigned a 
period of thirty-five years’ rule (1478- 
Hiriya-chamaraj- 1513 ).!^ He is identical with Cham- 
^ 478 - 1618 . arasa or Hiriya-Chamarasa Wodeyar, 

the Arberal (lit. six-fingered), men- 
tioned in the manuscripts.^® He is said to have married 
Padmajamma of Bilikere and had a son named Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III.^® 

Perhaps the most acceptable date of the Annals, as 
already indicated, seems, however, to 
Hiriya-BeHada- be the One assigned to Hiriya-Bettada- 
iii^Tsmsss.^ Chamaraja Wodeyar III (1613-1558).^^ 

He is said to have been bom on Sep- 
tember 29, 1492,^® and is the first ruler known to us 
within the limits of authentic history.^® 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III is identical 
with ‘ Dodda-Chamaraja Wodeyar,’ ‘ Bettendra,’ ‘ Betta- 
rajendra,’ ‘ Betta-Chamarat,’ ‘ Betta-Chamendra,’ ‘ 6sma,* 
‘ Bettada-Chama,’ etc., mentioned in the inscriptions and 
literary works of the seventeenth century,®® as one of 


12. I. 1 ; II. 68 and Table IV ; cf . Afya. Dho. Fam., 1. c., and Table VII ; of. 
also Wilks, I. 41 and Table I. 

18. My». Bdj, Oha., 16; Bdj. Kath,, 1. o.; AnnaU, 1. o.; and Tables VI, 
VIII and IX, 

14. Anndl8$ 1. 14. 

16. Mya.Bho. Pat., I. 1; Mys. Ncug. Pat., p. 26; Raj. Kath,, l.o. ; also 

Tables IV- VI and VIII ; of. WUka, 1. o., and Table I. 

16* Annals, Raj, Kath. and My a. Raj. Oha., 1. o. ; also Tables VI, VII and IX. 

17. 1. 14-16 ; of. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 8; see also Tables VII and IX. 

18. Annals, 1. 14 : Patldhdvi, Aivija 4u. 8. 

19. Vide Tables II and III at^d references cited in f.n. 1 thereto. 

90. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 
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the imnaediate descendants of the Yadu princes in Mysore* 
He is identical also with ‘ Hiriya-Chamarasa Wodeyar/ 

‘ Bet^ada-Chamarasa Wodeyar/ * Hiriya-Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar,* ‘ Vijaya-C hamarasa Wodeyar ’ and 
‘ GhSmarasa Wodeyar ’ of the manuscript sources.^ 
According to the Myauru-Dhoregala-Purvdbhyudaya- 
Vivara^ he was actually known as Timmaraja Wodeyar. 
This appears borne out by a lithic record, dated in May 
10, 1661, mentioning ‘ Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mayisur ’ 
(Mysore).^ The probabilities are that while ‘Timma- 
raja’ was his real name — after his grandfather’s — 

‘ Chamara ja or Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja ’ was only a later 
appellation in keeping with the traditions of the family. 

Chamaraja III seems to have been an important ruler. 
Inscriptions speak of him as “a mill for grinding the 
corn, his enemies, victorious in war and delighting in the 
spoils of victory,” “ destroyer of enemies, famous among 
kings as the moon from the milky ocean,” etc.^ He 
is also said® to have acquired the title Antembara- 
ga/n4(i^ under the following circumstances : Certain chiefs 

Sn. Mys, Nag. P«r., 1. o. ; Mya. Eaj. Cha., 1. o. ; Mya. Dho. Fam., ff. 2; 
K. A. F„ ff. 2 : 3 ; Bdj. Kaih., 1. 0 . ; see also Tables V-VIII and XIII. 

22. I. 72; also Table IV. 

23. E. C,, III (1) My. 60. Rice doubtfully fixes this record in 1611 (?). But 
Vwddkikritt Jyi^ha in. 6, the actual date of the document, corresponds 
to May 10, 1661. 

24. Sr, 64; T. N. 63; IV (2) Yd. 17, etc. 

26. C, Vam., 18 ; also see O. Fi., II, 4-6 ; E.C7., Mya. Diat. Suppl. Fof., 
My. 116, n. 20-21, {M. A. B. 1912, para 127) ; III (1) Sr. 64, 11. 24-26, etc. 
Cf. the literary works of Ghikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi ; E. C. Ill 
(1) Sr. 14 (1686); Mya. Bdj. Oha., 16; Bdj. Kath., XII 460 and 
AnnaUt I. 16, ascribing the acquisition of this title to Timmaraja 
Wodeyar II (1653-1672), son of Chamaraja III, under similar circum- 
stances. E, C. XII, Eg. 37 (1663) ascribes it to Timmaraja I, father of 
ChdmarSja III (?) [vide also Table II, f.n. 2] ; and the Mya. Dho. Vam.y 
(ff. 6), to B5]a>Cbamaraja IV. Cf. also Wilkay I. 42 and S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient Indiay pp. 277-278. The version in the O. Vam. {c, 1678-1680) is 
preferred as the earlier and more specific one. The right to this title, 
as we shall see, seems to have been securely established under Timmaraja 
Wodeyar. 

96. ShoH for Biirud-antenibara’gai^ay champion over those who say they 
have such and such titles. Cf. Bhdahege-tappuva-rdyara-ganday champion 
over kings who break their word— -of the Vijayanagar inscriptions. 
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had once, during his reign, assembled at Najangud; 
on the occasion of the car festival of the local god. 
Nanja Setti of Kalale, a faithful adherent of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja,®^ was also on the spot. The chiefs 
recited the various titles which they claimed to belong 
to themselves. Not tolerating this, Nanja Set^ii challenged 
them as to the lawful Ownership of the title Birud- 
antemhara-gan^. Whereupon a scuffle ensued and all the 
chiefs attempted to put an end to him. Nanja Setti was, 
however, able to hold his own against his opponents and 
proclaim the title of his master, which became thence- 
forward the distinctive appellation of the Bulers of Mysore. 
We have some glimpses of Mysore in the time ot 
Chamaraja III. Till his period of rule, 
Mysore (Mahisur), it is said,"^ was 
only a sort of irregular fort (hu^vu),^ 
with an outskirt named Purageri^ (lit. main street of 
the town) containing a Tammatageri (drummers’ lane). 
To the north-east lay the temple of God SomeSvara, set 
up, according to local tradition, by a certain .Chola king. 
Near by the temple was a tank named Ghala-kertF 
(after the Cholas) and near its outlet, the temple of 
Bhairava.^^ There was also the temple of Lakshmi- 
narayanasvami^ likewise set up in the time of the 
Cholas. In 1524 Chamaraja, it is further said,^ 

27. Referred to as Mnitayya of Raja Wo^eyar, which literally means 'great- 
grandfather,’ but from the context 'grandfather’ is obviously meant. 
The allusion here is to Hiriya-Be^t&da-Chamaraja Wo^eyar HI, grand- 
father of Raja Wo^eyar. 

28. Mya, Nag, PHr,, p, 26. 

29. For an explanation of this word, vide Appendix I — (3). 

30. Vide Appendix I — (4), for an explanatory and critical note on this word. 
81. Probably identical with, or the nucleus of, the extant Dodd^-kere to the 

east of the Mysore fort. 

32. Vide Appendix I— (6). 

88. Identical with the extant Lakshmiramapasvami temple to the west of 
the Mysore fort. 

34. My a. Nag, PHr,, 1. c. The event is dated in 4. 1444 Tarawa. The ^aka 
date, however, does not tally with the cyclic year mentioned. Taking fhe 
cyclic year as the correct date, Tdrana corresponds to 4. 1446 which is 
equivalent to 1624. 
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laid the foundations of the fort of Mysore by putting 
up the inner enclosure^wall {valcbsuttinakote) and named 
the place MahisUru-nagara^ (the to^n of Mysore). 
Hiriya-Bettada-ChamarSja Wodeyar III was a con- 
temporary of Krishnadeva-Eaya (1609- 
Poiitioai position. 1530), Acbyuta (1530-1542) and Sada- 
6iva (1642-1670) of Vijayanagar, of 
whom he appears to have been a loyal feudatory. He was 
also, we note,^ a contemporary of Kanta Wodeyar I (1505- 
1627) and Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1527-1546) of Kalale 
and of the chiefs of Hura, Mugur, Tagadur, Ummattur, 
HeggaddSvankote, etc. His authority seems, however, 
to have been confined to the territory comprising the 
town of Mysore and a few villages in its neighbourhood. 
Of his domestic life, we have some particulars. He 
was, it is said,®^ married to Ala- 
Domestic life. gajamma (otherwise known as Gopara- 
samma) and had by her, three sons, 
Timmar&ja Wodeyar, Krishnarftja Wodeyar and Chama- 
rSja Wodeyar (surnamed Bola or the bald), who are 
invariably referred to in inscriptions and literary 
sources.^ He had also three daughters,^ Dodda- 
Deviramma, Chikka-Deviramma and Nanjamma, the 
eldest of whom was given in marriage to Kanta 
Wodeyar of the Kalale family, and the second to 
Mallaraja Wodeyar, the latter’s nephew.^ 

Chamaraja, we note,^^ made also, during his life-time, 
a partition among his sons. To 
Timmaraja Wodeyar, the eldest, he 
gave Hemmanahaj}i,^® to Krishnaraja 

36. See also Appendix 1 — (4), for a critioal notice of Wilks's position. 

86. K. A. F., ff. a-10; also Table XIII. 

dg. AfmaU, 1. 14; Mya, Baj. Oha.y 16; Bdj* Kath.y XII. 449; see also and 
compare Tables VI-IX. 

88. Fufe Tables II and III, with f.n. thereto. 89. Annals, 1. o. 

40. X. A. F., if. SI, 9 and 10; elso Ch. X and Tabb XlII. 

414 .See AnnaZa, 1. 14-16 ; BdJ. Kaih.y l.o. 

4SI. ^lie Annals (1. 16) speaks of Be^a Wodeyar, son of Timmarfija Wodeyar, 
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Wodeyar, the second, Kembal, and to Bola-Chamaraja' 
Wodeyar, the third, Mysore. It is said,^ he so arranged 
the succession that Timmaraja should be installed first 
and that the latter shoulfi be followed by Bola-Chaniaraia. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar — afterwards Timmaraja II — 
appears to have been living in Mysore during his father’s 
rule.' Krishnaraja Wodeyar is referred to" as ‘ Krishjtta- 
Nripa,’ ‘ Krishna-Bhupati ’ and ‘ Krishna Wodeyar of 
Mysore,’ and spoken of as possessed of “ distinguished 
yalour,” etc. He was reputed also, for the beauty of 
his person." During his father’s reign, it would appear," 
he was victorious over the chiefs of Haravu and other 
places and acquired the title ^ringdra-hara (ornament of 
beauty). He seems to have spent the rest of his life- 
time in the village assigned to him." Bdla-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar — afterwards Chamaraja IV — the third son of 
Hiriya-Be^tada-Chamaraja, appears to have stayed with 
his father in Mysore. 

It has been pointed out above, that Chamaraja III 
was actually known as Timmaraja Wodeyar. Wilks" 

as having been given Hemmanahalji ; but the Bdj. Kath. (1. c.) clearly 
refers to the partition among the three sons of Chamaraja III| and 
Wilks also adopts the same position (I. 41). Moreover He^iia Wodeyar 
or Bett^da (Devaraja) Wodeyar was the son of Krishnaraja Wodeyar and 
not of Timmaraja (vide Tables IV, V and VII). 

43. AnnaZst 1, c.; see also f.n. 47 infra, 

44. Vide references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 

46. Mye, Raj, Oha,^ 16. 

46. Anruxls^ 1. c. ; also Mya, Bdj, Oha,^ 1. c. (compared). 

47. The Mya, Bdj, Oha, {\, q,) and the Mya, Dho, Vam, (£f. 8) speak of 
Krishuaraja’s rule, the fornoier fixing his accession after Timmaraja, and 
the latter after ChSmaraja III himself (vide also Tables VI and VII). 
The earlier manuscript, Mya, Dho, Pnr., is silent on this point (vide 
Table IV). The 0, Vi, (II, 10-11) speaks of Krishparaja's rule in succes- 
sion to Timmaraja, apparently by way of a literary flourish. The 
probabilities are, however, that Krishnaraja never actually ruled, ha^ng 
predeceased his father and brothers, which seems to account for why his 
younger brother, Boja-Chamara ja Wodeyar, was intended by his father to 
succeed Timmarfija Wodeyar and why his (Krishparaja’s) son, Bet^ada 
(Devaraja) Wodeyar, was, as we shall see, chosen to rule in succession to 
Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar (in 1676), in preference tp the latter’s own 
eldest son, Raja Wodeyar. Cf . S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 278-280. 

48. I. 42 ; see also f.n. 51 infra% 
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speaks of an extant grant from Timmaraja, dated in 1548, 
which has not come down to us. We have, however, 
as already referred to,^® a lithic record dated in May 10, 
1661r in which Channa Wodeyar and Mallaraja Wodeyar 
of Hura make a transfer of the villages of Nannigahalli 
and Minnanahalli to Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
The villages, we are told, were transferred with all the 
usual rights, and the transfer arrangement between the 
parties was to last for a period of eleven years, 1541-1552 
(Plava^Parldhavi) . The document, it is significant, 
was drawn up ten years after it came actually into 
force. 

Hiriya-Betitada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said,“ 
got constructed, behind the temple of 
Gifts and charities. Chamundesvari on the Chamundi Hills, 
a tank named Hirl-kerey probably so 
named after himself. In November 1548 {Kllakaf 
Mdrgaiira)^ we note,^^ he purchased the village of 
Tippur for the temple of Chaluvaraya- 
svami of Melkote. He is said to have 
passed away on February 7, 1553.®® 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Timmaraja Wodeyar 
T i m m a r a j a jj is assigned a period of nineteen 
1672 . years rule (1553-1572).®* Timmaraja 

Wodeyar is referred to in inscriptions 
and literary works®* as * Timmavanipa,' * Timmarajendra,’ 
etc., and spoken of as “ always engaged in destroying the 
hostile kings at the point of the sword ” and as having 
been distinguished for his ** dignity, depth and bravery.*’ 

49. See f .n. 23 supra. 

60. AnnaUt 1. 14. 

61. Mya, Dho, PHr.^ I. 72. This village wns probably given away as a grant 
to the Melk5te temple, in which case the grant would correspond to the 
one alluded to by Wilks as above. 

62. Annala^ 1. 16 : PartdMvi, Mdgha ha, 9. 

68.. AfmaUt I. 16-16 ; also Table IX. 

54. references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 
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He is said to have been an expert in political policy 
(nlti vidam nipunarereyan) and was noted for his pious 
rule.®® It seems not impossible that the right to the 
title Antemhara-ganda, which was evidently a matter 
of dispute during the reign of his father,; was securely 
established under Timmaraja Wodeyar. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar appears to have been a loyal 
feudatory of Sada^iva (1542-J570) and Tirumala I 
(1570-1674) of Vijayanagar. He is mentioned®® as 
having protected his local contemporaries, the chiefs of 
Sindhuvalli, Hunasanalu, etc., places and been victorious 
over the chief of Ummattur, becoming famous as 
Monegdra (a daring hero). 

He was married, it is said,®*^ to Kempamma of Toravalli 
and appears to have had no issue.®® 

Timmaraja Wodeyar was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV 
Boja chamaraja (Chamaraja, the bald),®® under the 
1576. arrangement said to have been effected 

by Chamaraja Wodeyar III, already 
referred to. Bola-Chamaraja is identical with ^Mysuru- 
Chamarasa Wodeyar,* ‘ Chamaraja,* ‘ Chama-nripa,* 

‘ Chamarajendra,* ‘ Immadi-Ghdmardja,' etc., mentioned 
in inscriptions and literary works.®® He is said to have 
been born on July 25, 1607,®^ and was so named because 

66. O. Vi., II, 9; Ydd.-Mahdt., II, 29, etc. 

66. Annals, 1. o.; Rdj. Kath., XII. 460 ; Mys. lidj. Glut., 1. c. 

67. Annals, 1. 16. 

68. The Annals (1. c.) speaks of h|s having had a son by name Be^t^ Wodeyar 
(see also Table IX). But Betta Wo<Jeyar or Bettada (Devaraja) 
Wodeyar was a son of Krishparaja Wodeyar, according to the earlier 
sources, i.e., Mys. Dho. Pur., and Mys. Dho. Vam. {vide alsof.n. 42mjpra). 

69. Annals, 1. 16 ; see also and compare Tables IV-IX ; also f.n. 4^ supra. 

60. Vide references cited in f.n, 1 to Tables II and III. The reference to 
B6]a-Chamaraja as Immodi-Chdmaraja, is in keeping with the position 
of these earlier sources (i.e,, inscriptions and literary works), according 
to which Hiriya-Bett^da-Chamaraja was known to have been the first 
ruler. Cf. Mys. Dho. Par. (I. 1-9, 60, 72 ; II. 68), which loosely makes 
Bola-Chamaraja identical with Hiriya or Dod^a-Charaa (vide also 
Table IV), a position uncritically followed by Wilks (I. 42-44). 

61. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 2: Prabhava, Srdvwna ba. 2; cf. Annals, 1. c. 
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tradition*’^ has it that once, while on a visit to the 
Chamun^i Hills, during his boyhood, he had a narrow 
escape from a stroke of lightning which, however, only 
burnt away the hair on his scalp leaving it bald. Bsla- 
Ch&maraja Wodeyar, we note,*® ruled for four years 
(1672-1576). 

The Dalavai-Agrahdrcm Plates 1“ (1623) speak 
of Bdla-GhamarSja as an expert in 
His achievements, archery and in the handling of weapons 
of war, and as possessed of great 
courage and prowess. The Gajjiganaha\li Plates^ 
(1639) and the Halagere Plates^ (1663) also echo his 
valour. The Kcmthirava-Narasardja-Vijayam (1648) 
points to him as a pious ruler.®^ 

Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of 
Tirumala I (1570-1674) and ferl-Banga 
o (1574-1586) of the Aravi^u dynasty 

of Vijayanagar.®® Of Bama-Eajaiya®® 
(Bama III) — son of Tirumala I — the Vijayanagar Viceroy 
at Seringapatam, he was, we note,^® a local contemporary. 
The extant records of Bama-Bajaiya in the Seringapatam 
Viceroyalty, as indicated already, range from 1569 to 
1681. But it does not appear that he was actually present 
in Seringapatam in 1572-1573, i.e., early during the 
reign of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar. Indeed one record” 
seems to suggest that he was in Penukonda in 1573, 
when Boja-ChamarSja Wodeyar, probably taking advan- 


62. See and compare Introd. Ch, in the Divya-SHrirCha/ritre (1678) and other 
works of Obikkupadhyaya and Tixnma-^avii noticed in Oh. XIV ; also 
Mys, Dho. Ptir., II. 68 ; Mya. Dho, Vam,^ ff. 6 ; My a, Edj, Cha,^ 
17 ; Baj, Kath., XU. 460 ; and AnnaZa, 1. 17. 

68. See Mya» Dho. Pur. (I. 8, 9) and Annala (1. 16-17) ; cf. My a. Dho. Vam., 
ff. 8, 7 ; see also Tables IV, VII and IX. 

64. JS?.0., in (1) TN. 62, 11. 18-17 : 

^drahd yudhi vikhydta dhanurvidya vUdradah [ 

Mahlpdla mahdUjdichdmardjdti kirtimdn\i 

66. IWd, Nj. 198, 1. 84 ; aprathita vikramah. 

66. E.O.t XII Kg. 87, 1, 26 : ^draaaamabhavat Ohdmardja 

moMpcUify. 

67. Ill, 8. 68. Vide Table XIV. 69. Ibid. 

70, O. Faw».i 28* II* ill* 3127. 
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tage of the absence of a strong local government in the 
viceroyalty, appears*^® to have showed signs of aggression 
against the neighbouring chiefs of Karugahalli, Kannam- 
badi, Talakad and Ammachavadi. In or about 1574 
Eama-Eajaiya, we glean, proceeded against him at 
the head of these chiefs and laid siege to Mysore for a 
period of three months. Chamaraja intercepted the 
supplies and reduced to considerable straits the 
advancing forces commanded by Eemati-Venkataiya, 
the general of Eama-EaJaiya. The latter was obliged to 
raise the siege and the former put to rout by Chamaraja, 
who made prize of his (Eemati- Venkata’s) insignia 
Suguna-Gambhlra^ horses, elephants, palankeens and 
war-drums. The enemy was hotly pursued by Chama- 
raja’s men who cut off the noses"^^ of those who persisted 
in opposing them. It was a complete victory for Mysore, 
and, for a time, there was no security in the neighbour- 
hood of Seringapatam. At length Eama-Eajaiya con- 
cluded a truce with Chamaraja by the cession of Kdlve- 
Kottdgdla?^ to Mysore. 

Evidently this event seems to have considerably 
enhanced the prestige of Bola-Chamaraja in the eyes 
of his contemporaries. Indeed an inscription (dated in 
1635)'^® speaks of his “ fame pervading all quarters.” 
Already by 1576, we note,*^ he had become an overlord 
of thirty-three villages^® commanding a force of 300 men 
and surrounded by hostile neighbours. 

72. See G. Vam.^ 23 ; also 7, 8 and 10, mentioning the chiefs referred toon p. 23. 

73. G. Vam„ 23-24; G. Vi., 11, 20-22; E. G. III(l) Sr. 14, U. 13-14; Mys. Dist. 
Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 24-26 ; djau ajayat Edmardja sendn/yam. Also 
see and compare Mys. Bdj. Gha., 17; Mys. Dho. Vam., £f. 6, 10; 
Annals, I. 17, etc. 

74. This is the earliest recorded instance, in the history of Mysore, when 
“nose-cutting” was freely resorted to during war. 

76. Probably identical with the extant Kottdgdla, in the T.-Narasipur 
taluk (see List of Villages, 90). There is no village of this name, either 
in the Mysore or the Seringapatam taluk {Ibid). 

76. M. A. B., 1924, p. 23, No. 6. 

77. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 6 and 7. 

78. For the names, etc., of these villages, vide Appendix I -(6). 
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Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said/^ had two 
consorts, Kempamma (Hiriyamma) of 
Domestic life. Bilikere and Devajamma (Kiriyamma) 
of Kote (Heggaddevankote) . He had 
four soils, two by the former, Eaja Wodeyar (b. 1552) and 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (b. 1554) ; and two by the 
latter, Devaraja Wodeyar (b. 1553) — afterwards known as 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar — and Channaraja Wodeyar 
(b. 1555).®® He is also said to have had three daughters,®^ 
one of whom, Chikka-Depamma, was, we are told,®‘^ 
married to Timmaraja Wodeyar I of Kalale (1527-1546). 

Bola-Chamaraja is credited®® with having drained 
the Cholagere (near the Somesvara and 
Kodi-Bhairava temples in Mysore) and 
erected a temple®^ to Trine^vara — the image of which 
is said to have been, for long, lying 
immersed in the tank — and arranged 
for the conduct of worship in it, offerings, etc. He died 
on November 9, 1576.®® 

Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar was, we note,®® succeeded 
by®^ Bettada (Devaraja) Wodeyar,®® a 
Wolew isre-iOTS?’ nephew of his and grandson of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III. His 
selection in preference to Raja Wodeyar, the eldest son of 

79. Mys. Dho. Pilr., I. 2, 60; cf. Mys. JRaj. Cha.^ 17; Mya. Dho. Vam.^ 
If. 6-6; jRdj. Kath.f XII. 460; and Annals^ I. 16; see also Tables 
IV, VI-IX. 

80. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 2-3, 32; also see and compare Mys. Baj. Oha.^ 
Annals j 1. c., and Tables I-IX. 

81. AnnalSi 1. c. 

82. K. A. F., ff. 10; also Ch. X and Table XIII. 

83. Mys. Nag. Pur.^ p. 27; also Annals^ II. 88, quoting from the Mudda- 
raja XJts Ms. 

84. Extant in the fort of Mysore, opposite the Palace. 

86. Mys. Dho. Pur.^ I. 9: DhdtH, Kdrtlha ha. 3; cf. Mys. Dho. Vam.y ff. 7; 
Annals I. 17. 

86. Mys. Dho. Pnr.y I. 10; Mijs. Nag. Pur., 1. c. Cf. Wilks (I. 44-49), 
referring to the succession, rule, etc., of Be^^da Wodeyar but making 
him identical with Bettada-Chdmaraja Wodeyar y mentioned by him 
as the elder brother of Raja Wodeyar; AnnaU (I. 17-18), speaking of the 
rule of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, also mentioned as the elder brother 
of Raja Wodeyar; and S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (pp. 279-280)^ 
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Bdla-Chamaraja, is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the 
circumstance that he was the only surviving®® member 
of the family, directly in the line of Hiriya-Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar III. Bettada (Deyaraja) Wodeyar 
is recorded®® to have ruled for about two years 
(1676-1578), during which period, it is said,®^ the 
affairs of the State were so ill-managed that the arrears 
of tribute due to the Seringapatam Viceroy (Rama- 
Eajaiya) accumulated to 5,000 varahas. Thereupon the 
elders approached Raja Wodeyar and entreated him to 
assume the reins of government. Raja Wodeyar at first 
seemed averse to the proposal in view of the unsatis- 
factory state of the finances of the kingdom but 
Devajamma, the dowager queen, saved the situation by 
offering 3,000 varahas while the halepaika officials made 
good the balance. The arrears of tribute were promptly 
cleared. On November 26, 1578, Bettada (Devaraja) 
Wodeyar was deposed and made to retire to Ankanahalli, 
and Raja Wodeyar succeeded to the kingdom of Mysore. 


mainly following Wilks. But see and compare Tables I-IX, for the 
identity and exact relationship of Beifada Wodeyar and Beffada- 
Ohdmardja Wodeyar , two distinct persons, 

87. Vide Tables IV, V and VII. 

88. Vide Tables IV and VII. Of. I, V and IX. 

89. Vide Tables IV, V and VII compared with IX. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India^ 1. c. ; see also f.n. 47 supra. 

90. My 8. Dho. PHr.^ I. 9-10, 12, speaking of his accession on November 22, 
1576 (BhdtUy Mdrgadira iu, 2), and the termination of his rule on 
November 26, 1678 {Bahudhdnya^ Kdriika ha. 12). 

91. Ibid. 10-13 ; also Mys. T^ag. Pwr., 1. o. Cf . Wilka^ I. 44-46 ; 8. K. Aiyangar, 
Av^dent India^ \. c. 



CHAPTER V. 

Raja Wodbyab, 1678-1617, 

Principal authorities for the reign — Birth, accession and early 
life — His full name — His political position in 1578 — The 
Rise of the Kingdom of Mysore : First Phase : 1578-1585 — 
First signs of aggression — Second Phase : 1585-1610 — Raja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala — Raja Wodeyar’s further aggres- 
sions — His designs on Seringapatam — His proposed visit to 
Tirumala — Attempted assassination of Raja Wodeyar — The 
siege of Kesare, August 1596 — Subsequent relations between 
Baja Wodeyar and Tirumala — Fresh attempt on Raja 
Wodeyar’s life— Tirumala seeks Imperial aid— Tirumala's 
weakened political position, 1609-1610 — Tirumala's departure 
from Seringapatam, c. January 1610 — Raja Wodeyar’s 
acquisition of Seringapatam, February 8, 1610 — The 
acquisition, a conquest — Effects of the conquest — Seringa- 
patam, the new capital of the kingdom— T/iird Phase: 
1610-1617 — Relations with Vijayanagar — Formal confirma- 
tion of his conquest by Venkata I — The sigdifioance of the 
Imperial confirmation — Further territorial acquisition : 
Siriyur, Hadinad, Terakanambi and Ummattur, 1610-1616 — 
Conquest of Hura, Haradanahalli, Talakad, Hullahalli, 
Kalale, etc., 1615-1617 — Position of Raja Wodeyar in 1617 
— The extent of his kingdom, 1617 — Raja Wodeyar’s Rule — 
His administrative measures — Organisation of the Maha- 
navami {Navaratri) Durbar j 1610 — Institution of the office 
of Dalavaij c. 1614 — Religion, gifts, grants, etc. — Statues of 
Raja Wodeyar — His piety — Literary activity during his 
reign — Domestic life — His last days — His death, June 20, 
1617 — Raja Wodeyar in history and tradition — An estimate 
of Raja Wodeyar, 

T he principal authorities for the reign of Raja 
Wodeyar are chronicles (18th-19th cent.), literary 
works and inscriptions (17th cent.). 

chronicleB, the Mysuru- 
Dhoregala-Purv&bhytidaya- Vivara, the 
earliest, deals raiainly with the political aspect of B&ja 
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Wo^eyar’s reign ; others, like the MysUru-NagOiradt^ 
Piirvdttara,My8uru-Rdjara-Charitre,Mysuru-Dhoregala- 
VamSdvali and the Annals of the Mysore Royal Family, 
contain traditional accounts of him. Among the literary 
works, the Kanthirava-Narasa/rdja-Vijayam (1648) of 
Govinda-Vaidya and the CMkkadevardya-Vcmidvali 
(c. 1678-1680) and Ghikkadevardjd-Vijayam (o. 1682- 
1686) of Tirumalarya, though more or less contemporary, 
embody an account of Baja Wo^eyar drawn up in the 
poetical language. The available inscriptions of B&ja 
Wodeyar himself illumine, to some extent, his political 
position and other particulars. Other literary works and 
inscriptions — of the reigns of the successors of Baja 
Wodeyar — seem to echo, in a significant manner, certain 
facts relating to his rule. 

Baja Wodeyar was born on Jyne 2, 1552,^ and was 
twenty-six years of age® at the time of 
accession on November 26, 157I|L» 
Of his early life very little is known, 
except that in his boyhood he had studied the sciences 
and practised at arms (elaveyol 4dstra Sastrdbhydsadol) } 
Eaja Wodeyar appears to have been actually known as 
Timmaraja Wodeyar,® having been 

His full name. i i j i • -i 

probably so named after his grand- 
father, Chamaraja III, whose real name also was, as we 

1. Mya. Dho* Pur.^ I. 3: Parldhdvit Jyifflia iu. 10; of. AnnaUt 1. 18 ^ 

Paridhavi, Jyi^fha 4u, 7 (May 80, 1652). The date, as given in the 
earlier Ms., is preferred here. 

2. The C. Vam, (12) seems to convey a general picture of Baja Wodeyar as a 

person of a sufficiently advanced age at the time of his accession (see 
f.n. 180 vnfra, for further details). In the absence of confirmatory 
evidence on this point, the authority of the chronicles is preferred here. 
8. Mya. Dho. Pdr.^ I. 12: Bahudhdnya^ Kdrtlka ba. 12; of. ulnnala (Lo.), 
fixing the accession in Bahudhanyut VaUdkha hi. 16 (April 20, 1678). The 
date of the former Ms. seems more acceptable, if we are to make a due allow- 
ance for the two years* reign of Bettada (Dfivarfija) Wodeyar (1678-1678). 
4. 0. Vam.f 12, 

6. Vida oolophon to the OhdmardjdkH-Vildaa of ChSmarSja V (1617-1687) : 
Thnmardja tandhhava Naraaardja garbha dugdha aindhu mdkdkara 
Ohdmmdja Odeyaravaru, Here Chamaraja V, son of Narasarija, is refer- 
red to as the grandson of TwmanUja who is^ obviously, identioal with Eft ja 
Wodeyar {vide also Table II). For a fuller notice of the work, seo Ch. VI, 
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seen, Timmaraja Wode^ar. In his own documents he 
appears mentioned as ‘ Raja Wodeyar,’ ‘ Raja Wadeyaraiya ’ 
aad ‘ Raja Wader of Mayisur * (Mysore).® Other sources 
refer to him as Rajendra,’ ‘ Raja-Nripa’ and ‘Raja- 
Mahipati/ ^ 

At the time of his accession to the kingdom of Mysore, 
Raja Wodeyar was an overlord of 
poduL^in I 67 V ° ^ ^ thirty -three villages (of the revenue 
value ©f 3,000 vardhas) and command- 
ing 300 men.® He was a feudatory of ^ri-Ranga II of 
Vij^tyauagar (1574-1586) through RSma-Rajaiya (Rama 
III), the Viceroy at Seringapatam. Among his local 
contemporaries were,^ Rama-Raja-Nayaka of Hadinad 
and the chiefs of Kalale, Hullahalli, Hura, Miigur, Bilikere, 
Karugahalli, Kannambadi, Ammachavadi and Talakad. 
Rana-Pedda-Jagadeva-Raya, the imperial representative 
of Vijayanagar and chief of the territory of Channapatna 
and Nagamangala (up to Seringapatam), was another 
important contemporary of Raja Wodeyar in the north 
of Mysore.^® Further north was Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-1658). In the far south was Virappa 
Nayaka of Madura (1572-1595). In the distant north- 
west flourished Rama-Raja Nayaka of Ikkeri (1570-1582). 
During the early part of his reign (1578-1585), Raja 
The Bise of the Wodeyar appears to have been a loyal 
Kingdom of Mysore : feudatory of Sri-Banga II and Bama- 
First Phase ; 1678- Bsjaiya of Vijayanagar. He appears 
also to have maintained friendly rela- 
First signs of tions with Dalavai Remati-Venkatoiya 
aggression. charge of the Seringapatam 

Viceroyalty during the minority of Tirumala II, eldest 

6.‘ F. t?:, Ill (1) Sr, 160 and 167 ; TN. 116, etc. 

T, 'K, Ns r., Ill, 10, 48 ; O, Fom., 2, 6, etc. 

8. Mys* Dho. Vam,, ft. 6-7 ; see also and compare O. Vam., 18, referring to 
" ' as the number of the villages ; 38, however, seems to be the correct 

figure, in keeping with the general political conditions of the times. 

9. K. N: V., Ill, 28, 26 ; C7. Vi., H, 28-29 ; O. Vam., 7. 8, 10. 

10. C. Faw., 8., 
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son of Rama-Eajaiya.^^ In 1584, however, apparently pro-» 
fiting by the absence of a strong hand in the Viceroyalty, 
Eaja Wo<Jeyar, it would seem, showed the first sign of 
aggression. In March of that year, he acquired Akki-. 
hebbalu from Narasimha Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur.^‘^ 
The next period of Raja Wodeyar's reign in Mysore 
Second Phase: Synchronised with the rule of Venkata I 
1685-1610. of Vijayanagar (1586-1614) and the 

B^ija Wo^eyar and period of Tirumala’s ofl&ce as Viceroy 
Tirumaia. Seringapatam. Tirumala’s records, 

as indicated already, bear unmistakable evidence of his 
having held the charge of the Viceroyalty, as early as 
1585-1590, assisted by Dajavai Ramtoujaiya, the probable 
successor of Remati-Venkataiya. In or about 1585, the 
first year of Tirumala’s rule, Raja Wodeyar, it would 
appear,^^ paid his first visit to Tirumaia at Seringapatam 
and, when asked for the tribute, is said to have replied 
that it could not be paid owing to the alleged destruction 
of crops caused by wild cattle. Raja Wodeyar also seems 


11. Ibid., 2, 

12. Mys. Dho. Pilr., I. 73; Annals^ I. 43. See also and compare Wilhs^ I. 

62>64. His list of Raja Wo^eyar’s conquests 63-54) is found, on 

examination, to have been based mainly on the Mys. Dho. Pur. 

13. See Mys, Dho. Pvr., I. 3. This work loosely assigns this event to 
the reign of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar (1672-1676), making Tirumaia, 
the Seringapatam Viceroy, a contemporary of both B6}a-Chamaraja and 
Rjija Wodeyar. The Ms. (I, 6-7) even speaks of a subsequent attempt 
on Boja-Chamaraja’s life, in Seringapatam, by Tirumala’s Da]avSi, 
Bamanujaiya. Wilks seems closely to follow this position (I. 44, 46-47). 
Tirumaia was, however, as we have s^en above, only a contemporary of 
Raja Wodeyar, while Rama-Rajaiya was a contemporary of Bd]a-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar. The overlapping and confusion in the Ms. are, however, 
reconcilable, if only the sequence of events is shifted on to the reign of 
RSja Wodeyar both from the points of view of contemporaneity and the 
probabiliUes of the case. The relations of Bo]a-Chamaraja Woi^eyar with 
his contemporary, Rama-Rajaiya of Seringapatam, during the last two 
years (1674-1676) of his reign, could not but have been friendly, especially 
after Rama-Rajaiya’s unsuccessful siege of Myso;*e and his truce about 
1674 (vide Ch. IV). So that we would not be far wrong if we allow a fair 
interval of about nine years, from Bo}a-Chamaraja’s death (1676), for the 
occurrence of an event of the type narrated in the Ms. This position, 
as we shall see, seems to find some measure of support from the earlier 
work, C, Vam.f also, 
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to have sought Tirumala*s permission to erect in Mysore 
fb fort-wall of a man’s height, to enable him to raise the 
crops and pay up punctually the annual tribute. No 
sooner was the permission accorded than the fort-wall 
was. raised and the tax collectors of Seringapatam 
{PaUanada sunkada kdlukdraru) expelled from Mysore.^^ 
Po^ibly Eaja Wodeyar, who seems to have had a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions in the southern Viceroyalty, 
early found Tirumala unequal to the task of administering 
it. Accordingly we find him, in February 1586, acquiring 
Kangasamudra (with the adjoining twelve villages) from 
Tirumala.^® By 1590, Eaja Wodeyar’s position' as the 
ruler of Mysore had become secure, though he appears to 
have continued diplomatic relations with the court of 
Seringapatam. In that year, he is stated to have paid a 
visit — a second one — to Tirumala.^® An interesting 
incident is recorded to have taken place on this occasion, 
which gives us an insight into the conditions of the 
times, Eaja Wodeyar, says the manuscript proceeded 
to the court accompanied by music. On his way he met 
Deparaja Wodeyar of Kembal, likewise accompanied. At 
this Eaja Wodeyar was much incensed and visited Tiru- 
mala unattended by music. Asked by the latter why he 
had stopped the music, Eaja Wodeyar replied that he had 
to do so because he could not tolerate Deparaja of Kembal 
— who was much inferior to him in status — being also 
accorded the same honour. Further, he represented that 
the right of either of them being attended by music 
should be determined in an open contest. This being 
agreed to, Eaja Wodeyar proceeded against Deparaja and 
took possession of Kembal in the course of the same year. 
Whatever the truth in the story may be, there can be no 
question that Eaja Wodeyar was a man both proud and 

l4. Ibid,, I. 3-4. 

Id. Ibid., 1. 78-74 ; also see and compare Armais l.o. 

16. lUd., 1. 18. 

17. Ibid., 1. 18-16; see also and compare Wilks, 1. 46-47, 
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courageous and bent on piaintaining his status as the 
ruler of an expanding kingdom. Next year (1591), he 
acquired Mullur.^® 

Between 1592-1595, Baja Wodeyar's aggression went 
on apace. Tirumala’s absence from the 
furtheillgS^nr Viceroyalty in this period, as suggested 
by the absence of his records for these 
years, would indicate that he was engaged in the war 
against Virappa Nayaka of Madura. Tirumala, it is 
said,^® sought Raja Wodeyar’s help on the occasion, but 
the latter refused it. However, the absence of Tirumala 
from Seringapatam seemed a favourable opportunity for 
Raja Wodeyar to advance further. In 1592, he built 
a new fort at Rangasamudra*^ ; in 1593, he acquired 
Harohalli and in July 1595, he took Narunelli from 
Mallarajaiya.^ In October 1595,^ assisted by his younger 
brother (Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar) and 300 select 
followers. Raja Wodeyar curbed^^ the power of his 
cousin, Vlrarajaiya,^ chief of Karugahalli, who had 
incurred his hostility by encroaching upon the boundaries 
of Mysore up to the Chamundi Hills {Chdmundiya giriya 
piridelle gattigoskara vairava berasi);^ and had also, it is 
said,^ plotted in vain against Raja Wodeyar^s life. An 
action is recorded to have taken place near an elevated 
place known as Kddubasavana-tittUy^ in which Raja 

18. Idya. Dho. Vam., ff. 10. 

19. See A7i7ial8t I. 21<92. ^ This work, however, loosely refers to the Viceroy 
of Seringapatam as ^rI-Bauga>Raya (for Tirumala) and to the Nayaka of 
Madura as Venkatappa Ndyaka (for Virappa Nayaka). 

20. Mys. Dho. Pur.^ I. 74; of. Annalsy I. 43. 

21. Mya. Dho. Vam.y ff. 10. There is no evidence for a siege of Mysore by 
Bijapur in 1693 — referred to by Ferishta and accepted by scholars. Vide 
Appendix 11 — (1), for a discussion of the subject. 

22. Mya. Dho, Pur.y l.c.; see also and compare Amialay l.c. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., I. 16-24 ; cf. TVifAs, I. 46. 

26. Identical with Vira Wodeyar of Karaganaha})i, mentioned in Af . A. 2?., 
1912, p. 64, para 118 — a lithic record of c. 1600. 

26. K. N. F., Ill, 16 ; also see and compare C. Vam.y 7. 

27. A nnafs, 1. 19-20; vide Also section on Raja Wodeyar* a piety ^ for further 
details. 

28. Mya, Dho. Piir.y l.c.; also Mya, Dho, Vam.y £f. 9. 
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Wodeyar fought®® a hand to hand fight on horse-back, 
horse-whipped {kaidbhihatiyim) Virarajaiya and removed 
his nose by a sledge-hammer {chammatigeyim . . . 

mugu paridu) mugam beruUyadantaridu), The fort of 
Karugahalli was felled down, the township razed to the 
ground and the land sown with castor seeds.*^ 

In or about 1596, shortly after Tirumala’s return from 
Madura to Seringapatam, the local 
on^slLglpatenl" “ chiefs, disheartened by the aggressions 
of Raja Wodeyar {aggalikege kangettu) 
it would appear,^® proceeded to the court of Seringapatam 
with tribute and presents, and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Tirumala by accepting the insignia of office from 
him (kappa-kankegalanoppisi-yavana mudreyam vahisi). 
From hence, favoured by him and being settled in the 
sovereignty of their respective territories {avanolavam 
pad^du tamtamma neladodetanamam nelegolisi) , they 
all, it is said,^ began to pursue an attitude of hostility 
towards RSja Wodeyar (anibarum onddgi . . . viach- 
charamam manangoUsi ; mulisabalidu) . At the same time 
Raja Wodeyar had sent his agents to Seringapatam to 
study the political situation (saptdngadirava-ndrayve- 
nendu giidhachdraram pranidhigahimam kalupnvinaw)^ 
while Tirumala himself, having heard from the Niyogi 
diplomatic representative) of Mysore^*^ a favourable 
account about Raja Wodeyar, wished to make friends 

29. O. Pi., II, 28 ; C. Pam., 7-8 ; also see and compare Div, 8v. Gha.^ I, 70-72 ; 
Kdmand. Nl.^ I, 52 ; Bhag. Gl. Ti., I, 35 ; Muni/vam.f II, 17 ; E. C., Ill 
(l)Sr. 14, 11. 16-17; Myn. DinLSuppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 29-29; Mys. 
Biij. Cha.f 17; Mya. Dho. Vam.j ft, 9 ; Annals^ 1. 90, etc, ^ referring to 
and echoing this exploit. 

30. G, Pam., 8; also K. N. P., Ill, 17. 

31. K. N, P., Ill, 18. 82. See G. Vam., 6. 

33. Ibid,, 6, 7-11 ; K, N, P., l.c. 34. Ibid., 2. 

36. From NiyOgah, employment, commission, appointment; any business 
committed to one's share; from it is derived Biydgin, appointed, 
employed, authorized ; an officer, minister or functionary. The NiyOgia 
were, during the times we are writing of, Brahmans by caste, who 
specialized in this sort of public duty. They are to-day known as NiyOgi 
Brahmans. They are found widely distributed over Southern India, 
though only in scattered numbers. 
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with him.®® With this end in view, says the Ghikka- 
devardya-Vamiddali^ he duly honoured the Niydgi, 
desiring him to communicate whether it would be 
possible for Raja Wodeyar to pay him a visit in Seringa- 
patam or whether he (Tirumala) himself should go to the 
latter. Subsequently, however, we are told,®® Tirumala, 
considering the presence of a neighbour like Raja 
Wodeyar a source of anxiety, decided, in consultation 
with his councillors, to capture his person if he proceeded 
to Seringapatam agreeably to fair words, failing which, 
to plan an expedition against Mysore. Accordingly, he 
had palm-leaf letters addressed forthwith {olegalam kadu 
tavakadolaUi) to the chiefs of different parts of his 
dominions,®® requiring them to bring in their forces to 
the capital on the pretext of the Mahdnavami festival 
{Mdnomiyosageya nevadim)}^ 

Meanwhile, Raja Wodeyar had been well posted by 
his agents about the course of affairs in 
Seringapatam.^* Agreeing with his 
half-brother, Devaraja, continues the 
Ghikkadevardya-Vam4dvaliy'^^ he thought it expedient to 
renew and establish cordial relations with Tirumala, 
having regard to the circumstance that the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and not Tirumala, were hostile to 
Mysore (emnwl kenamd prabhugalgallade d rdyangilla). 
Accordingly a letter was sent to the court of Seringa- 
patam through the Niydgi, communicating Raja Wodeyar’ s 
proposed visit to Tirumala. 

Shortly after, Raja Wodeyar, accompanied by Devaraja, 

Attempted aeeaesi- Proceeded thither, prepared to pay a 
nation of Raja visit to the temple of Ranganatha also. 
Wodeyar. Meantime Tirumala, on receipt of the 

letter, had crossed the southern branch of the Cauvery 


86. Ibid,, 11-18. 
88. O. Vami„ l.o. 
40, O, Vam^y l.c. 


37. P. 18. 

89. K, N, V.y III, 22. 

41. Ibid., 8-6, 11-14. 

42. Pp. 15-18. 
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aaid proceeded as far as the Paschimavahini river {tenkana 
poleyam danti padmange pariva kinimleya tadivaregon 
meydi), sure of success in his project. Here he met 
Kaja Wodeyar. As they went further, towards the camp 
intended for the latter, a friendly talk followed, in the 
course of which they agreed, on mutual oaths and pro- 
mises (base nambugegalanittu), to enter into a firm 
alliance between themselves. Presently, however, as 
Tirumala was about to leave Eaja Wodeyar’s camp, one 
of the latter’s attendants recited his titles including 
Birud-antembara-ganda, a distinctive appellation of the 
rulers of Mysore. This last-mentioned one gave so much 
offence to Triumala that he desired one of his ministers 
to communicate to Kaja Wodeyar not to have it recited 
in his (Tirumala’s) presence, as it belonged to his family 
also by long usage. Thereupon Devaraja (brother of 
Kaja Wodeyar) retorted, pointing out that the title 
Antembara-ganda belonged as a matter of right to the 
kings of Mysore^^ from the time of his grandfather, 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar.^^ This having been 
communicated to Tirumala, he at onbe gave up all 
thoughts of an alliance with Kaja Wodeyar and deliberated 
with the assembled chiefs on a plot to seize his person while 
he was engaged in performing his devotions at the temple 
of Ranganatha.^® The plot was, however, promptly 
disclosed to Raja Wodeyar by a faithful adherent of his 
(Somayaji).^® Whereupon, cautioning Devaraja, Raja 
Wodeyar quietly effected his escape to Mysore by the 
Brahmapuri gate of Seringapatam.^^ At this news 

43. Vide Ch. IV, for details about the acquisition of this title. 

44. C. Vam., 18-19, 23. 46. Ibid., 18-23. 

46. Ibid., 23 ; also f.n. 47 infra. 

47. Ibid ; vide also Mys. Dho, Pur., I. 6-9, etc. This Ms., however, as indicated 
already {vide f.n. 13 supra), loosely assigns this event to the reign of Bo|a- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (1672-1676), and Wilks also has adopted this view 
(I. 44). As pointed out above, it has been shifted on to the reign of Baja 
Wodeyar. 'Brahmapuri is an extant village in the Seringapatam talpH 
(see List of Villages^ 93), 
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Tirumala, in utter disappointment, proposed to lay siege 
to Mysore.^® The chiefs, however, having brought home 
to him the futility of an attack on Mysore in the light of 
their past experience during the regime of his father, 
Rama-Eajaiya,^® it was decided that the fort of Kesare®® 
commanding Mysore should be ’first blockaded.®^ 

On August 18, 1596 {Durmukhi, Bhddrapada su, 5), the 
siege of Kesare came oS.^ The siege 
lasted but a few days.®® The investing 
forces consisted of about a lakh of foot, 
seven to twelve thousand horse and one to two hundred 
elephants, levied from chieftains in various parts of the 
Karnataka country.®^ A major portion®® of Tirumala’s 
army encircled Kesare, while a section of it, headed among 
others by the chiefs of Ummattur and Mugur, halted in 
the neighbourhood of Kerehatti,®® ostensibly with a view 
to deliver an eventual attack on Mysore, While Tiru- 
mala was directing preliminary operations before Kesare, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar and Channaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar, were preparing for 
the emergency both in Mysore and Kesare. Grasping 
the reality of the situation, Bettada-Chamaraja hit upon 

48. Ibid. 49. Vide Ch. IV, for details. 

60. All extant village in the Mysore taluk to the south-west of Serin gapatam 
and north-west of Mysore {Ibul^ l.c.). 

61. C. Fam., 23-4. 

62. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 24. Wilks (I. 47), on the authority of this Ms., speaks 
of the siege of Kesare, without, however, noticing the date of the event. 
The date 1696 appears corroborated by the internal evidence of the 
C. Vam. also, according to which there is a clear gap of twenty years 
betweep the siege of Kesare and the last year of Baja Wodeyar’s rule 
{vide 12, 31 ; also see f.n. 180 infra). We know from other sources that 
the year 1616-1617 was the last year of Baja Wodeyar’s reign, his death 
taking place in June 1617. Deducting 20 from 1616 we arrive at 1696, the 
date of the siege of Kesare. 

63. Ibid., I. 24-27 ; see also K. N. F., Ill ; C. Vam., ^-27 ; C. Vi., II. For a 
critical estimate of these poetical works, in their chronological bearing 
on the siege of Kesare and other political events of Baja Wo^eyar’s 
reign, vide Appendix II— (2). 

64. For the composition of Tirumala’s army, etc., vide Appendix II (2). 

66. K. N. F., III» 44-46, 63-60; also O. Vam., 16, 24; C. Vi., II, 41-43. 

66. An extant village in the Nanjangu^ taluk (see List of Villages, 110 ) p 
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causing a diversion. Having left Eaja Wodeyar in charge 
of Mysore, he marched at once southwards and turned 
against the chief of Heggaddevankote (Kote). Crossing 
the Kapini — near Nanjangud (Garalapura ) — at dead of 
night, he put to rout the forces of the enemy at Kerehatti, 
plundering their camp (pdlayam) near Satyagala. Then, 
fording the Cauvery at Sosale, he surprised the foe at 
Kirangur (Kiravangur)^'^ and marched back to Mysore. 
At this news, Tirumala hastened the siege of Kesare. 
The fort of Kesare was in a decadent state.“ It was com- 
manded by only MO dlekdrs with 12 matchlocks {kovi)!^ 
Nevertheless the inhabitants held out bravely against the 
besiegers, repulsing them and breaking up and plundering 
their ranks.®^ At this juncture, Jakka,®^ one of the chiefs 
in Tirumala’s army, began to lay his hands on the village 
named Hancheya,®^ belonging to Mysore. Thereupon 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, with Channaraja, proceeded 
thither at the head of his forces, while Eaja Wodeyar, 
accompanied by Devaraja, marched on with a contingent 
towards Kesare. Jakka was seized and put to death, 
his troops being slaughtered largely, many losing their 
noses. At the same time, Eaja Wodeyar made head- 
way in relieving the fort of Kesare and obliging most of 
the chiefs to retreat. JHe was soon joined by Bettada- 
Chamaraja and Channaraja who, marching by way of the 
fort of Satagahalli,®® captured,®^ among others, an elephant, 
a horse and a transport ox belonging to Tirumala. Eaja 
Wodeyar, however, we are told,®® sent back the elephant, 
significantly observing, It is easy to satisfy 40 dlekdrs 
rather than maintain one elephant.” 

67. Ditto in the Seringapatam taluk {Ibid^ 93). 

68. O. Fam., 24 ; O, Vi., II, 44. 

69. Mys. Dho. Par., I. 524. 

60. im ; also K. N. F., Ill, 60-61 ; C. Vam., l.c. ; C. Vi., II, 47. 

61. K. N. V., Ill, 62-74 ; also G. Vam., 24-26; C. Vi., II, 44-48. 

62. An extant village in the Mysore taluk (see List of Villages, 82). 

63. Ditto. 64. Mys. Dho. Par., 1. 26-26. 

66. Ibid., I. 26 ; of. WUks, I. 47, 
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Then Baja Wodeyar held®® a review of his troops near 
the elevated ground in the neighbourhood of Bellavatta,®^ 
and ordered a general attack on the chiefs {Pdlegdrs) who 
had encamped to the east of Kesare. Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar and Channaraja Wodeyar, at the head of the 
halepaika warriors, put them to rout, pursuing them 
as far as Brahmapuri.®® Proceeding north, they met 
Raja Wodeyar; aud the united forces of the brothers 
began to pursue Tirumaia. Tirumala, however, in utter 
discomfiture, quietly retreated to Seringapatam, leaving 
his insignias on the field, which fell into the hands of his 
pursuers who returned with them in triumph to Mysore.®® 
In 1597 {Hevilambi) Raja Wodeyar acquired Hari- 
harapura.*^® Early in 1598, we find him 
UonB^etweL Tu^a Paying a visit to the court of Tirumala 
w^eyar and Tiru- ^nd obtaining from him a grant of 
lands (yielding 100 khandicgas of paddy) 
in Belagula.^ On October 24 (1598), demanded to pay 
the tribute due. Raja Wodeyar is stated to have pleaded 
his inability to pay owing, it is said, to the alleged 
damage and destruction, caused by the officials of 
Tirumala, to his garden land. Whereupon, in lieu of the 
garden land, Tirumala granted him the village of 
Eangasamudra.'^'^ Between 1598-1607 Raja Wodeyar, it 
would appear, systematically defied the authority of 
Tirumala, encroaching upon the latter’s territorial limits 

66. Ibid. 

67. Another extant village in the Mysore taluk (see List of Villages^ l.c.) 

68. K. N. F., Ill, 76-94 ; also Mys. Dho. POr., I. 26-27 ; C. Vam., 26 ; C. Vi., 
II, 49-61. For the derivation, etc., of lui\eyaika, see Appendix IX. 

69. C. Vam.^ 26; C. Vi., II, 62«68 ; Mys. Dho. Pftr., I. 27; see also HasH. 
Mdhdt., (I, 61), Munivavi., (II, 17), Anfials (I. 22), etc., echoing, and 
referring to, Raja Wo^eyar’s victory at Kesare. For details of Mysorean 
warfare, viile Appendix Ibid. 

70. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 10. 

71. Mys. Dho. Par., I. 27-29; cf. Wilks, I. 47. It is, possibly, this grant of 
Tirumala, which is referred to as a rakta-kodige in a lithio record dated 
in March 1698 — see E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Sr. 198 {M. A. B.» 
1911-1912, pp. 62, para 112). 

72. IWd., I. 29; of. Wilks, i.o. 
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in the north and the east. In March 1600, he took 
Arakere from Adhata-Eaya, a general of Jagadeva-Eaya;^ 
in August 1606, he acquired Sosale,"^^ and in January 
1607, he took Bannur,*^® from Nanjaraja of Talakad. 

These activities of Eaja Wodeyar considerably alarmed 
Tirumala who, about the middle of 
R^rwo|eJt?siifr (PZavangra), made a fresh attempt 

on Eaja Wodeyar’s life.'^® On this 
occasion, it is said, one Singappa Wodeyar of Belagula 
was secretly entrusted with the execution of the plot in 
Mysore. Accordingly Singappa Wodeyar, while paying 
an informal visit to Eaja Wodeyar, drew out his dagger 
and was about to thrust it into Eaja Wodeyar. Luckily, 
however, Deparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur, a nephew of 
Eaja Wodeyar, who was lying concealed behind a pillar 
in the apartment of the palace, flung himself from behind 
and made short work of the assassin, thus promptly 
averting the dark deed. In January 1608, Eaja Wodeyar 
took possession of Kannambadi — with its dependency of 
Bukankere— from Dodda-Hebbaruva.'^’^ 

During 1608, Tirumala, finding his position in the 
Viceroyalty more and more delicate, 
consequent on the steady encroach- 
ments of Eaja Wodeyar, is said to 
have made overtures for a peace with his uncle 
Venkata I, the reigning Vijayanagar sovereign, probably 
seeking his help also against Eaja Wodeyar."^® About this 
time, it is said,*^ a confederacy of Palegars, headed among 


Tirumala seeks 
Imperial aid. 


78. Ibid.f I. 76 and Annals, I. 43 ; see also O. Tam., 8 and 9. 

74. Ihid ; also O. Vam.f 940. 76. Ibid. 

76. Mys. DhOf Pur., I. 39-42; cf. Mys. Dho. Vam,, £f. 10-11, fixing this event 
in 1699 (Vikdri). The earlier Ms. is preferred here. Cf. Wilks, I. 47-48. 

77. Ibid., I. 76; Annals, I. 44 ; also C. Vam,, 8. 

78. Mya. Bdj. Oha., 19. 

79. Ibid., 1^19; also see and compare Annals, L 22 and 44. According to 
the former source (19), Venkata I’s attitude of indifference towards 
Tirumala, since \696, was the chief cause of this combination. The 
K. H. V. (Ill, 61) only refers to the curbing of the chiefs of Belur and 
Hole-Narasipur by Raja Wodeyar and Bet^ada-Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
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others by Krishnappa Nayaka of Belur, Virarajaiya of 
Grama, Balalochana Nayaka of Mugur, Immadi-Eama- 
raja Nayaka of Yelandur and Mallarajaiya of Ummattur, 
assembled near Kunigal, contemplating the acquisition of 
Seringapatam itself. On receipt of this news, Eaja 
Wodeyar, alarmed for the satety of Mysore, proceeded 
against them^ and put them to rout, acquiring Belur, 
Grama and other places. Meanwhile, Tirumala’s over- 
tures having been rejected by Venkata, he was, in 1609, 
returning in state to Seringapatam by way of Hole- 
Narasipur (Narasimhapura), with (Dalavai?) Bhadraiya 
and other officers, when he was captured by Lakshmappa 
Nayaka, the local chief Tirumala, hard pressed, 
earnestly sought Baja Wodeyar’s help, to save the 
situation. Eaja Wodeyar marched thither, attacked 
Lakshmappa Nayaka and put him to flight, and, 
catting off his nose, took possession of Hole-Narasipur, 
releasing Bhadraiya and others. By this achievement, 
Eaja Wodeyar rose high in the favour of Venkata. 
Indeed Venkata is even said to have assigned to him 
(Eaja Wodeyar) in recognition of his services, as rent-free 
(uvihali), the villages of Aladur and Navilur (in the 
Tayur-nadu of the Ummattur-sime) and KOnagahalli, 
and other villages (belonging to Bannur), communicating 
the same to Nanjarajaiya of Ummattur.®^ 

Tirumala’s political position in Seringapatam, in and 


Tirumala's weak- 
ened political posi- 
tion, 1609-1610. 


after 1609, was by no nieans secure. 
As indicated, he went down in the 
estimation of Venkata I by the most 


humiliating circumstance that he had to be rescued by 


the very person {i.e,, Eaja Wodeyar) against whom he 


had had to seek Venkata’s help. Venkata himself, it would 


80. My 8. Rdj, Oha,, l.o. ; also see and compare Annalst I. 22-28 and 44 ; and 
K. N, r., l.c. 

81. Annans, I. 23 ; see also the Dalavdi-Agrafulram Plates 1(1623) [E. C., 
Ill (1), TN. 62], 11.67-68, 72, referring to Aladur and Navilur in the 
possession of the Mysore Bulers. 
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seem, was, with complacency, forestalling Tirumala’s 
overthrow and downfall. Venkata, it is said,®^ had even 
sent him an order, promising him assurance of protection 
{abhayahastada nirilpa) and probably admonishing him 
also to retire f^om his charge of the Viceroyalty. Tiru- 
mala had been dissociated from his feudatories. Although 
Baja Wodeyar had stood by him (Tirumala), at a critical 
moment, his aggressions were going on apace.®® Supplies 
to the capital were being cut off ; stores were running 
short ; Tirumala’s officials were being harassed ; there 
was considerable difficulty in meeting the cost of 
feeding elephants and horses and the allowances of the 
military ; the ditches and moats of the fort were being 
wrecked ; only Tirumala’s palace had been spared by the 
Mysoreans ; and, for his bare existence, he had to depend 
on the inhabitants of Brahmapuri, a suburb of Seringa- 
patam. Tirumala’s authority was, thus, fast dwindling 
away. Yet, we are told,®^ he was ruling all these years 
(i.e., since the siege of Kesare) with considerable rigour 
(Jcattarasugeyyuttire) y which seems nothing more than 
a mere poetical expression. 

About the end of January 1610,®® some of the local 
chiefs (of Talakad, Ammachavadi and 
ture from Seringa- Other places), who had retreated with 
patam, c. January considerable loBs during the siege of 
Kesare, hoping to stand by Tirumala to 
the last, prevailed upon him to join them against Baja 
Wodeyar. To relieve Tirumala from his difficulties, they 
encamped to the north of Seringapatam with necessary 
supplies, arms and ammunition. This was an opportune 
moment for Baja Wodeyar to strike. It was now that 
he resolved upon to drive out Tirumala from the Viceregal 

82. My 8. Dho. PHr., I. 64-66 ; of. WilkSy I, 61-62 ; also Appendix II — (8). 

88. 0. Vwm.y 28. 

84. O. Viy II, 64. The poet is, obviously, to be understood to be referring 
here to an hiatus between the siege of Kesare and Tirumala* s final 
retreat from Seringapatam (1696-1610). 

86. a. Vam.y 27.28, 
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seat.®® Forthwith,®^ he despatched some forces under his 
eldest son, Narasaraja. A swift and decisive action 
followed, in which Narasaraja put the chiefs to rout, 
obliging them to retreat with considerable loss as far 
as Kodiyala (Kdddla)^ about ten miles further north 
of Seringapatam. 

On the morrow of this reverse, Tirumala, alone and 
helpless, having lost all hope of succour 
a s i t o f f^om his allies and being obsessed by the 
Seringapatam, Feb- fear of an impending siege of Seringa- 
pat am by Narasaraja {pattanamam 
vedhaipanendalki), quietly retreated towards Malangi 
(near Talakad) , leaving his family behind.®® Immediately 
after receipt of this news, Eaja Wodeyar proceeded towards 
Seringapatam accompanied by his younger brother, 
Betitada-Chamaraja Wodeyar.®® It was his first concern 
to®^ arrange to send Queen Rangamma,®^ the w’ife of 
Tirumala, to Malangi under a proper escort. That 
done,®® he entered and formally took possession of the 
city of Seringapatam on February 8, 1610 {Saumya^ 

86. See C. Fi., II, 66 : Pitrghdtiyioani . , . poJalhidareyaituvevendu \ 

also C Vafn.f 2 ; I pitrghdtiijani-pattanadim poramadisavilkiun (of. the 
sequence of events as described in both these works). The passages 
literally refer to Tirumala as a traitor to his uncle, Venkata I. But 
Tirumala, in contemplating an action against Raja Wodeyar who had 
recently saved him, appears to have evidently proved ungrateful to the 
latter also— a position perhaps best reflected in the K. N, V. (Ill, 60-52). 

87. C, Vam., 28-29. 

88. An extant village in the Seringapatam taluk (see List of Villages ^ 98). 

89. O. Vam,, 29; see also and compare K. N. F., Ill, 96 ; Mys, Baj. Cha.^ 
19 ; Annals, I. 29-30 ; Wilks, I. 51-62; and Appendix II — (8). 

90. Ibid,, l.c. ; K. N. F., Ill, 96. 

91. Ibid,, 29-80. 

92. Cf. Annals (1.80-32), which speaks of two wives of Tirumala (mentioned as 
drl-Ranga-Raya), Alamelamma and Rangamma, accompanying him to 
M&langi, the first of whom is said to have plunged herself into the swirl 
of the Oauvery (at Malangi) when she was, subsequently, compelled by 
Raja Wodeyar’ 8 officials to return the jewels of the temple of Ranga- 
natha, said to have been in her possession, etc. In the earlier sources, 
however, there is neither any reference to the two wives of Tirumala nor 
to this incident. Cf. 8. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 284-286. 

V8. C. Faw., 80; also A. N, F., Ill, 96. 
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Mdgha ba. 10).^ Thus passed into Mysore hands the old 
town of Seringapatam and the territory subordinate to it, 
which had been a Vijayanagar possession and subject to 
its direct rule for nearly a century and a half. 

The acquisition of Seringapatam by Eaja Wodeyar was 
thus an act of conquest. This fact is 
* unanimously echoed and re-echoed, and 
finds the most significant expression, 
in the literary works and inscriptions of the seventeenth 
century.^ It was the culmination of a long course of 
affairs in the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam during a 
period of twenty -five years (1585-1610) and, more parti- 
cularly, during a period of fourteen years from the siege 
of Kesare (1596-1610). It was, obviously, the outcome of 
an antagonism between the Viceroy Tirumala and his 
uncle, Venkata I, on the one hand and of alternate 
rivalry and friendship as between Tirumala and Eaja 

94. My8. Dho, Fur.y I. 76 ; also see and compare My$. EdJ. Cha.^ 19 ; AnnaU^ 
I. 29 and 45. 

96. Among writers other than Govinda-Vaidya and Tirumalarya, Chikku- 
padhyaya, in his Divya-Suri-Charitre (I, 72), speaks of Eaja Wodeyar 
tactfully conquering Tirumala and expelling him from Seringapatam, and 
taking possession of the place {Tirumala-Bdjendranati-kuialoyayadinde 
geldelchi ^rlrangapatianama-niradlldam). Other works of his, namely, 
Kdmandaka-NUi (I, 64), Paichimaranga-Mdhdtmya (I, 34), Hastigiri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 52), Venkatagiri-Mdhdtmya (I, 39) and Bhagavadgitd- 
Tikw (I, 36), likewise refer to Eaja Wodeyar taking Seringapatam by 
wonderful tactics {atichitra-rachaneyim l^rirangapattanamanoppisi- 
kondut mataaradindelbiai)^ etc. Timma-Kavi, in his Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 88), speaks of Eaja Wodeyar subduing Tirumala by his 
prowess {tiauryadim geldu). Chidananda, in his Munivamidhhyudaya 
(II, 17), writes of Eaja Wodeyar attempting the acquisition of Seringa- 
patam after curbing Tirumala ’s pride ( . . . Tirumala-nripana hamma 
Ttiuridu ^rlrangapurava addhi8idam)f referring, obviously, to the 
“ acquisition ” following long after the siege of Kesare. Inscriptions of 
1680,1686,0. 1686-1690, among others, refer to Eaja Wo^eyar’s conquest of 
Tirumala and his acquisition of Seringapatam from him {jitvd Tirumala- 
Bdjam hritvd ^rlrangapattanam), (See E.C., Bangalore Dial. Suppl. 
FoL, Bn. 144, 11. 9-10 ; III (1) Sr. 14,11. 17-18; Mya. Diat. Suppl, Vol., 
My. 115, 11. 5^-30. For particulars about these sources, see Chs. XIII 
and XIV. In the light of these data, the versions in later writings, 
relating to Eaja Wo^eyar’s acquisition of Seringapatam as an act of 
“conditional transfer,” “gift,” ‘‘bequest,” etc., are not entitled to 
credence. For a detailed examination of these versions, vide Appen- 
Ai-r TT 
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Wodeyar on the other, a position which was quite in 
keeping with the general political conditions in the 
Karnataka during the half century following the battle of 
Eaksas-Tagdi (1565). 

The year 1610 has thus to be reckoned an important 
landmark in the history of Mysore. 
conqu^V^ With the conquest of Seringapatam, 

Eaja Wodeyar evidently took formal 
possession of the Viceregal throne that had been long 
established there. This throne has been referred to^ as 
“the throne of Bhoja“ (Bhdja-simhdsana), and was 
generally known^ as “ the throne of the south ” {dakshina- 
aimhdsana) and “ the jewelled throne ” {ratna-simhd- 
Sana), Eaja Wodeyar is said^ to have actually 
inaugurated his rule in Seringapatam on March 21, 1610 
(Sddhdrana, Chaitra Su. 7), nearly a month and a half 
after his occupation of the place. He seated^ himself on 
the throne {simhdsanamadhitisthan) y holding^^® his first 
durbdr at Seringapatam at an auspicious moment 
{jbyisaganitta nalvoUinol dlagamirdu). This may be 
taken to definitely mark the assertion of independence 
on the part of Mysore rulers from Vijayanagar overlord- 
ship, though they formally acknowledge it in some of 
their grants for some years yet. Evidently diplomacy 
required such recognition. It is only on this footing 
that we can understand the acknowledgment of 

d6. See E. O., Mys. Dist. SiqjpL VoL, Md., 155 (1623), 1. 5. 

97. E, G.f III (1) TN. 54 (1669), 1. 10. See also inscriptions and literary 
works noticed and cited in Chs. VIII-XIV. One of these records, dated 
in 1680 {Ihid.y Bangalore Diat. SuppL VoL, Bn. 144, 11. 16-17), in parti- 
cular, speaks of the throne as “ the jewelled throne of ^rlranga-RSya ” 
(^ri-Banga-Bdya manUobhita pi{ha)f from which it seems possible that 
it was transferred for safety to Seringapatam during the troublous years 
of 6rl-Ranga II’s rule in Penuko^^a (1574-1686). For a critical notice 
of Wilks's position regarding the “ Mysore Throne,” vide Ch. XI, 
f.n. 178. 

98. Annalsy I. 30. 

99* E, O., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 1. 18; Mya, Diat. Suppl. Fof., My. 115, 11. 

30-31, etc. 

100, O, Vam.y 30. 
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Vijayanagar supremacy down to as late a period as 
1668 .^“ 

Seringapatam became henceforward the capital of the 

Seringapatam, the kingdom of Mysore. The political 
new capital of the centre of gravity shifted thither from 
kingdom. town of Mysore. Narasaraja, 

the eldest son of Baja Wodeyar, was designated 
Yuvardja (Crown-prince).^®^ Baja Wodeyar continued 
to rule the kingdom assisted by his younger brothers, 
one of whom, Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
have held direct charge of the patrimony of Mysore.^^ 
Narasaraja, however, died on September 7, 1610 
(Sddhdrana, Bhddrapada ba, 30)/^ and, it would seem, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar became the Yuvardja 
thereafter.^®® 

Baja Wodeyar’s political position after his acquisition 

TMrdPha>e -.ibio. Seringapatam is, perhaps, best 

1617. reflected in a record,^®® dated in 1612, 

Beiations with referring to him as &rlinan-Mahddhi- 
Vijayanagar. vdja^ which points to him as a 

prominent feudatory of Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586- 
1614). Indeed, Venkata seemed to regard Baja Wodeyar’s 
occupation of Seringapatam as the stepping in of a 

101. See E, O., IV (2) Qu. 65. Kai^t^Irava-Narasaraja I of Mysore is said to 
be the right-hand of the Vijayanagar sovereign in 1643 — Undi Yd. 6. At 
the same time the Mysore kings make numerous grants on their own 
independent authority, one of the earliest that can be cited being of the 
date 1612— Ch. 200; also see E, C7., Ill (1) Sr. 160 (1617) and 117 
(1626), TN. 13 (1633), etc. For further particulars, vide Chs. VI, 
VIII-X. 

102. ArmaU, l.c. 103. See K, N. V,, III, 100-106. 

104. ArmaU, I. 32 ; see also C, Vam., 31, referring to Narasarfija as having 

predeceased Baja Wodeyar. 

105. The K. N. V. (IV, 2) and the Munwam. (II, 18) speak of the joint rule 

of Kaja Wodeyar and Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar {Beftada- 
Ohdmindra aamaata bhutalava nagraja aaha nalidu ; agrajdnujar 
dharaniyanu taledu). The latter (II, 14) perhaps significantly refers 
to B&ja Wodeyar as Adhirdja and to Bettada-Chamaraja as Yuvardja. 
{BdjodeyarUgadhirdja padavi, Yuvardja padavi Chdmardja UjO- 
nidhige), 

106. E. ;V (2), Ch, 200, 1. 2. 
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powerful and loyal feudatory in place of Tirumala who, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura — and later, possibly, 
by his refractory attitude — had alienated his sympathy 
from him, and whose ultimate retirement, as we have 
seen, he (Venkata) appears to have systematically planned. 
Venkata I, as the Ghikkadevardya-Vam&dvali^^ puts it, 
was even pleased with Eaja Wodeyar for having expelled 
his nephew from Seringapatam and taken possession of 
the place. Considering this, probably, as loyal service 
rendered to the cause of the Empire, he also, about the 
end of March 1612,^^ it is said,^^ sent through his 
minister, Gambhira-Eaya-Virupanna, rutting elephants, 
horses, jewels and robes, by way of honouring Eaja 
Wodeyar. Eaja Wodeyar accepted these presents and 
duly honoured Virupanna, sending in return presents to 
Venkata I. 

It was, further, on this occasion, that Eaja Wodeyar, 

Formal conflrma- according to the Dalavdi-Agralidram 
tion of his conquest Plates I (1628),^^® received from 
by Venkata I, Venkata I, by means of an order of 

assurance {abhaya hasta nirupa pur vakavdgi)^ the grant 
of Ummattur and Seringapatam as an hereditary posses- 
sion (kdnanchiydgi) , In keeping with this, the Melkote 
copper-plate granP^^ of Eaja Wodeyar himself, dated in 
1614, refers to Seringapatam as a rent-free estate assigned 
to him by Venkata I {namage Venkatapatirdyarinda 

107. Pp. 30*31 : Venkaia-pati’BHyam tannam Miidhureya puyilol pagevar 

goppisi-yeral-hagedu bi((u pogi pintenisade biramgondu binkadol 
tanagnm tannanOlagipa doregalgam basamiigade ijadiharisi bal* 
'ineyolirpa Tirumala-Bdjana diiakOiangalam kond^vananelbidudarke 
perkaliai aorkdnegaUanurku-gtidurfiga^-nollude-t odavugalam 
pdvudamam kot(u mantrigalol katfdlenisida Oambhira-Bdya- 
Virupannanarn kalupe ; avaney-tandu tanduvanoppise-yavam 
kondavanam mannisi^ Bdyange padipdvudamam kaf^iai ka\upi 
aantasadolirdam . 

108. See E, 0.. Ill (1), TN. 62 (1623), 11. 36-44, referring to a grant 

of Venl^ata I to Raja Wodeyar on March 27, 1612 {ParJdhdvi^ 
Ohaitraiu, 6 ). 

109. C. Vam., 81 ; also text mpra, HO. E, C\, III (1), TN. 62, l.c. 

HI. lb\d., Sr. 167, 11. 8-9. 
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umbaliyagi banda ^nr^ingapaUana). A lithic record/^® 
dated in 1615, refers to Bannur also as a rent-free grant 
to Eaja Wodeyar {umbaliyagi banda Bannura sthala), 
Bannur and Seringapatam, referred to in these records, 
were clearly conquests of Eaja Wodeyar made in 1607 
and 1610. Eaja Wodeyar evidently obtained formal 
confirmation of these conquests as rent-free grants 
at the hands of Venkata I. In all these records we 
find him referring to the latter as his overlord, a 
sure sign of his loyalty to the Imperial house,^^^ 
though he had in fact wrested the Viceroyalty from its 
own scion. 

Eaja Wodeyar was thus, in theory, a feudatory of the 

The significance of Vijayanagar Emperor. His 

the Imperial con- actual political position in the eyes of 
firmation. latter seems to have been that of a 

representative or an agent for the seat of imperial power 
n the south {dakshina-simhdsana ^nrangapattanake 
kartardda), as is significantly echoed in one^^^ of the 
later records. Seringapatam, though a distinct gain to 
}he kingdom of Mysore from Eaja Wodeyar’s point of 
view, was, as we shall see, not completely lost to the 
Empire at least for another half a century or so. In 
ictual practice, however, Eaja Wodeyar was more or less 


112. Ibid., TN. 116, 1. 17. 

113. The earliest available record of the reign of Raja Wodeyar, mentioning 

the suzerainty of Venkata I, is, however, a lithic one dated in March 
1698 {E. C., Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol.^ Sr. 198, 11. 3-4). The exceptions 
are E. C., Ill (1) My. 4 (1694) and Sr. 160 (1617), referring only to Raja 
Wodeyar’ s services in local temples. There is, thus, enough data 
pointing to Raja Wo^eyar’s loyalty to the Empire both before and 
after his acquisition of Seringapatam. 

114. See, for instance, E. C., Ill (1) TN. 64 (1669), 11. 10*11. The expres- 

sions, dakahvna-avmh&aana ^rfrangapa^^cuna^ literally mean southern 
throne of Seringapatam. Since Seringapatam had been a Vioeroyalty 
under the Vijayanagar Empire, these expressions also seem to convey 
that it continued, in theory, as a seat of Imperial power in the south 
long after its conquest by Raja Wodeyar (in 1610). In keeping with 
this position is the well-loiown tradition that the rulers of Mysore from 
BSja Wodeyar onwards were generally known as Kartar, 
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independent as a ruler of Mysore, steadily expanding his 
kingdom at the expense of the Palegars in different parts 
of the Viceroyalty. 

In April 1610, Raja Wodeyar acquired Siriyur from 
Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna.^^® In 
took Sarsgir trom &rt- 
Hadina^, T e r ak a- kantha Wodeyar.^^® Early in 1614, Raja 

nambi and Um- -nr**! * j • xt • 

mattur, 1610-1616. Wodeyar apparently found in Nanjaraja 
Wodeyar of Hadinad Twenty Thousand 
country a serious competitor for the sovereignty of the 
Seringapatam province. At the head of a large army, levied 
from the chiefs of Alambadi, Koleya, Yelandur, Satyagala 
and Madura {tanage Madhureyavanva kappada pcmadol 
kaUidakdldlgal), Nanjaraja^^^ began the offensive against 
Raja Wodeyar by walking away with the latter’s horse 
(named Meghapushpa) stationed in Yedadore, a frontier 
fort of Mysore (Edadoreyemba gadi-gdnte) . Raja Wodeyar 
decided upon hostilities and laid siege to Tayur. 
Nanjaraja was proceeding thither, with convoys, by way 
of Ammachavadi. Raja Wodeyar surprised him in the 
neighbourhood of the hill overlooking Vatahalu and 
Ganagamir,^^® and began to obstruct his passage. A fierce 
fight ensued, in which Nanjaraja was, with considerable 
loss, slain, and his camp plundered. In February 1614,^^® 
Terakanambi and Uramattur — with their dependencies^*^ 
— which had belonged to Nanjaraja, were annexed to 
Mysore. The Hadinad-sime was, however, left in 
charge of Chandrasekhara Wodeyar, younger brother of 
Nanjaraja.^^^ 


116. Mys. Dho, Pwr., I. 76; Annals^ I. 44. 116. Ibid; Ibid. 

117. C. Vam.f 81 ; Mys. Dho. Par., 1. 78; see also and compare Mya. Bdj. 

Oha., 19-20. 

118. Extant villages in the T.-Narasipur and Yejandur taluks (see List of 

VUlagea, 90, for Vata|u). 

119. Mya. Dho. Par., I. 76-77; Annals, I. 44. 

190. Tayur, Taga^ur, He^atale, Hemmarag^la, Niliisoge, etc., (see C. Vi., 
II. 99). 

121. Mya, Dho, Par,, I. 77-78. 

PC 
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In December 1614, Eaja Wodeyar acquired Hura,^^^ 

Conquest of Hura, and in February 1615, Haradanahalli,^^ 

Har adanaha))!, from ^rikantha Wodeyar and Nanjaraja 
Talaka^, HuUahalh, ^^7 j /* * \ ** 

Ka}aie, etc., 1616- Wodeyar (sons of Lmgapadaiya) res- 

pectively. In February 1615, he also 

acquired, and exacted tribute from, Talakad (from 

Som Eirajaiya) , Hullahalli (from ^rikantha W odeyar) , 

Kalale (from Karikala • M allaraj aiy a) , Heggaddevankote 

(from Channarajaiya), Malalavadi (from Gopalarajaiya), 

Bilikere (from ^antarajaiya), Kottagala and Ammacha- 

vadi.^®^ In March, Mugur from Basavaraja Wodeyar, 

and in November, Kikkeri and Hosaholalu from Jagadeva- 

Raya,^^ were taken. In February 1616, on the death of 

Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (in January), Eamasamudra, in 

Hadinad, was annexed.^^ In March 1617, Mavattur was 

acquired from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna.^^ 

By about the middle of 1617, Eaja Wodeyar had 

effectively established his sway over a 

greater portion of the present district 

of Mysore. He was evidently at the 

height of his power (mandalddhipatyadolire) y as the 

Ghikkadevardjd-Vijdyaw}^ seems to indicate. The long 

series of Raja Wodeyar's conquests, between 1584-1617, 

had resulted in the acquisition by him of a number 

of insignias,^^ such, for instance, as Dharanivardha 

(boar crest), Garuda (eagle), Makara (crocodile), &ankha 

(conch) ySitdtapatr a (white umbrella) and Chakra (discus). 

These conquests were, again, important from the domestic 

point of view. Eaja Wodeyar, as we shall see, entered 


122. Ihi&.y 1. 79; AwnaU, I. 44. 123. Ihid ; Ibid. 

124. AnnaU^ I. 44-46; also G. Vi., l.o. 

126. Mya. Dho. Par., I. 80-81; of. AnnaU, I. 46. 

126. Ibid., I. 81-82 ; AnnaU, l.o. 127. Ibid., I. 77, 79 ; Ibid. 

128. Ibid., 1. 82 ; of. AnnaU, 1. 44. 129. II, 29. 

180. See ^riranga-Mahdtmya (of ChikkupSdhyaya), I, 24 : Dhore dharegala- 
miridiridottarimte dharcmlvardha ndmaanananta biruduga\antQm 
garuda makara ia/nkha aitdtapatra ohakrddiga\ami i| 
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into matrimonial relations with some of the moire 
important local chiefs subdued by him. 

The kingdom of Mysore, in 1617, extended from 
Seringapatam in the north to Ummattur 
kingdom* Terakanambi in the south, and 
from Bannur in the east to Mavattur, 
Akkihebbalu and Hole-Narasipur in the west and the 
north-west. Western Danayakankote, Rangasamudra, 
Vijayapura, Nalur, Arakere, Yeleyur and Mangala, were 
among the important places within its sphere of 
influence.^^^ The kingdom, thus built up by Raja 
Wodeyar, was coterminous with the Channapatna 
Viceroyalty (under Jagadeva-Raya) in the north and the 
territory of the Nayaks of Madura^^ in the south. 

Raja Wodeyar was a pious ruler. His government 
was conducted in accordance with the 
^ R a jaWo^eyar’s ambient ideal of dharma (dharmadim 
dhareyam pdlisi) , i,e.y with due regard 
to the happiness and well-being of his subjects.^^ The 
words, dharrtiadim dhareyam pdlisiy mean that he ruled 
the kingdom agreeably to the dharma. Here the word 
dharma has a wider, in fact a special, significance and 
indicates something more than mere conduct or religion. 
Indeed, according to Somadeva-Suri, the author of 
NUivdkydmritay who is better known by his YaSastilaka 
which he wrote in 959, dharma is a technical 
term in Hindu Politics and has a definite connotation 
attached to it. He defines it as that which promotes 

131. O, Vam,y 32. The places mentioned are villages in the T.-Narasipnr, 

GuQ^lupet, Chamarajanagar, Seringapatam and Man^ya talnks 
(see List of Villages^ 87, 89, 92, 93 and 106). 

132. R. Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authority of Taylor, speaks of a probable 

invasion of the Dip^igal province by one “ Mukijan,** a general of 
RSja Wodeyar {Ndyaka of Madura, p. 106), for which there is no 
evidence. The reference here is, possibly, to a general of Nanjaraja of 
HadinS^, who, according to the O, Vam, (31), had levied tribute from 
Madura. 

133. C, Vam,, 13, 31 ; also Mys, Bay, Cha„ 20 ; Annals, I. 46, 48 ; cf. WUhs, 
, I. 62-63. 


5 * 
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the greatest good of society. Bdjadharma would thus be 
something in keeping with the good of the greatest 
number of the governed. This theory; whether it 
anticipated Bentham’s great principle or not, made 
happiness of the governed the end of kingly rule and the 
test of royal virtue. A king’s actions were right in 
proportion as they tended to promote happiness and 
wrong as they tended to promote the reverse. Judged 
from this high and exacting standard, Eaja Wodeyar, 
who was uniformly kind to the cultivator and strict 
towards the feudatory, must be said to have been not 
only a great success but also one who governed according 
to the dharma. The rigour of his rule no doubt told 
heavily on the subordinate local chiefs (Pdlegdrsi) but it 
must be held to have been in keeping with the require- 
ments of the times. 

In the conquered tracts, Eaja Wodeyar, it is said,^®^ 
continued the land revenue settlement 
Palegar regime. To facilitate 
the collection and transmission of 


revenue dues, however, shrewd officials, closely acquaint- 
ed with the details of the local administration of the 
units igadi), were newly appointed, and under them were 
placed accountants {karanika) to maintain regular ac- 
counts. For the prevention of crimes and the maintenance 
of public peace in the local parts, officials like Thdndddrs, 
HobUddrs and Olekdrs were posted in suitable numbers. 

Eaja Wodeyar is reputed to have organised the 


Organisation of the 
Mahftnavami {Nava- 
Tdtri) Diirhdrt 1610. 


Mahanavami (Navardtri) Durbdr in 
Seringapatam, in continuation of the 
Vijayanagar traditions. We have an 


elaborate traditional account of how he first celebrated 


the Navardtri in 1610 (September 8-17).^^ His eldest 


134. AnnaUt l.o. ; see also and compare Bdj. Kath.^ XII. 467. 

.186. Annafs, I. ,38-40. For a contemporary reference to the MahSnavami 
festival, vid^ Ch, IX, 
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son, Narasaraja, having died in that year (September 7), 
Eaja Wodeyar, in consultation with experts, is also said 
to have laid down the rule that, in future, the death even 
of the closest relatives of the Royal House should not 
interfere with the celebration of ceremonies connected 
with this feast.^^ 

In or about 1614 Raja Wodeyar, we note,^^^ keenly 

Institution of the & Dalavdi (Com- 

office of Daiavdi, mander-in-Chief), which appointment 

had been discontinued ever since the 
usurpation of Mara Nayaka (1399). He had but an 
insufficient force with him, either to make fresh terri- 
torial acquisitions or to cope with opponents like 
Nanjaraja of Hadinad. Accordingly, having deliberated 
with his councillors. Raja Wodeyar sought the assistance 
of his nephew, Karikala-Mallarajaiya (son of Timmaraja 
Wodeyar I of Kalale Forty Thousand country) and 
concluded with him a solemn deed of promise {hhdshd^ 
patra), to the effect that, while Raja Wodeyar’s 
descendants were to rule Seringapatam, Mysore, Kalale and 
other places annexed from time to time, the descendants 
of Mallarajaiya were to hold the office of Sarvddhikdri 
(office of Chief Minister) and Daiavdi (Commander- 
in-Chief) in Mysore. In pursuance of this agreement, 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya was appointed the first Dalavai. 
Mallarajaiya, having accepted the office, went over 
to Kalale, but later sent in his resignation through 


136. IbU, I. 82-83. 

187. Ibid, I. 46-47 ; Mys. Dho. Vam, Kaif.y ff. 7-8 (compared). The word 

Daiavdi literally means mouthpiece of the army {da\a + vdyi or 
bdyi) and denotes a military officer of the rank of Commander-iu- 
Chief. It is a colloquialism for Dap^a-nayaka or Dai^payaka of the 
Vijayauagar inscriptions, and occurs for the first time in the seven- 
teenth century records of the Wo^eyars of Mysore, the earliest being 
E,0., Ill (I) Sr. 36 (1620). {Vidii also f.n. 6 to Ch. VI). The word is 
generally spelt as Dalavdyi, Dalavoy^ Dalavdy and Daiavdi, the last 
being conveniently followed in this work. Wilks’s spelling, Dtilwoy or 
Dulvoy, is Obsolete. 

188. Vide Table XIII. For further particulars about Karikala-Mallarajaiya, 

see Ch. X. 
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hie grandson, NandinSthaiya. Thereupon Be^|ada- 
Arasu, a natural son of Bet^ada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Baja Wodeyar), was appointed 
Dajav&i in January 1617.’^ The latter, it is said,^" was of 
considerable assistance to Baja Wodeyar in the acquisi- 
tion of Mfivattur from Nanjunda-Axasu of Piriyapatna 
(March 1617). 

Baja Wodeyar, as depicted to U8,“^ was a devout 
Vaishnava, adoring God Lakshmikanta 
gi^^eto. ****“’ of Mysore, the tutelary deity of his 
family {tan/na manedSvarenipa), NSrS- 
yana of Yadugiri, the deity of his race {tarnia kula- 
devarenipa), and Banganithaof Seringapatam. He was 
noted for the catholicity of his religious outlook. 
Numerous^^^ were his gifts and grants, alike to individuals 
and to ^aiva and Vaishnava temples in the kingdom. 
Bepairs and services to the temples of Bangan£tha and 
Narayana in Seringapatam and Meikd[e, respectively, 
claimed his constant share of attention.^^ In particular, 
he is said^^ to have endowed the latter shrine with a 
jewelled crown known as Bdja-mudi (named after himself), 
and the former with lands yielding 50 khandugas of paddy 

189. Armais, I. 47 ; see also Mys, Dho. PHr,, I. 66 ; cf. B. K. Aiyangar, Ancient 
India^ p« 286. 

140. im, I. 47-48. 

141. Vide on this point O. Vam,, 10, 19-28. See also Introd. Ch. in the 

works of Chikknpadhyiya, Timma-Kavi, etc. ; of. I. 62. There 

is no evidence in support of Wilks’s statement that the cult of Vishnu 
was adopted by the Mysore Bulers only after B&ja Wodeyar* s acquisi- 
tion of Seringapatam (1610). For the Vaishqava predilections of Baja 
Wodeyar before 1610, vide references infra, 

142. See Mys, May, Oh,, 20; ArmaU, I, 40-42, referring to Bftja Wodeyar’s 

grants of a^grahdrcu to Brahmans, and his services in the temples 
att Ohimupdi Hills, Mysore, Beringapatam, MSlkdtie, T.-Narasipur, 
Yedatore,. BAmanftthapur, etc. Pdvachandra (Baj, Kath,, XI|. 466) 
even speaks gi Bftja Wodeyar as having made rent-free grants to the 
Ad%4vadrarB08ti at Seringapatam and to individual Jains, and got built 
Skprdhdra to the Basts at Kanakagiri (Maleydr). 

14$t Bee» for instance; JT. M, 0„ No, 18-16-20, pp, 28*24, 26-27,referring to Bftja 
Wodeyar’s services to the temple of Banganfttha during 1600-1616; 
also Fom,, 9, 16. 

144. Mys, BdJ, Oha,, l.o. ; Annals, I. 41 ; also C. Fom., 9. 
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Bhakta-vigraha of Raja Wodeyar, now in the Laksliini-Narayaija 
(Lakslimikantasvami) Temple, Fort, Mysore. 
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under the tank of Kalastav^i enlarged by He is 

also said^^® to have built the tower over the outer gate 
(maha-dvara) of the Lakshmikantasvami temple at 
Mysore, setting it with a golden pinnacle (suvarna 
kaldSa). Among the extant ^records of his reign, a lithic 
one, dated March 13, 1694,^^^ refers to the construction 
of a Sankrdnti-mantapa to God Lakshmikanta of Mysore. 
Another, dated March 31, 1598,^^ records a grant of 
lands for Bdmdnuja-kuta and a feeding house (chatra) {n 
the precincts of the temple of Janardanasvami at Bela- 
gula. The Melkdte copper-plate grant, dated April 14, 
1614,149 registers a gift by Raja Wodeyar of the village of 
Muttigere (Nrisimhapura) divided into 50 shares, of 
which 49 were distributed among 28 Brahmans and one 
was set apart to provide for the offering of the Garuda- 
vahana in the temple of Chaluvarayasvami (Narayana) at 
Melkote. Another record, a lithic one, dated April 3, 
1615,^®® refers to a grant by him of the village of Bevina- 
halli to God Ramachandra of Vahnipura. A third, also 
lithic, dated February 5, 1617,^®^ mentions a service of 
Raja Wodeyar in the Srinivasas vami temple at Karighatte. 
A Bhakta-vigraha of Raja Wodeyar, a bas-relief statue, 
one and a half feet high, standing with 
w^eyar! folded hands, with his name inscribed 

on the base, is found carved on one of 
the pillars of the navaranga of the Narayanasvami temple 
at Melkote.^®* A similar statue of his, about two feet 
high, is also to be seen to the right in the prdkdra of the 
Prasanna-Krishnasvami temple at Mysore.^®® 

146. I. M, 0„ Ditto, p, 27 (1616). 

146. See E. 0.. Mya. Dial. Suppl. Vol„ My. 96 (1861), U. 2-3 (Af. A. B., 1920, 

p. 3, para 10). 

147. E. O.. Ill (1) My. 4: i. 1616, Jaya, Ohaitra rfu. 1. 

148. Ibid., Mya. Diat iSuppl. Vol., Sr. 198: 4. 1620, Vilambi, OhaAttaiu, 5. 

149. Ibid., Ill (1) Sr. 167; 4. 1686, Inanda, Vavfdkha 4m. 16. 

160. Ibid., TN. 116 : 4. 1637, Mdhaha>aa, Chaiira 4u. 16. The week-day, 
Thursday, mentioned in the record, is apparently an error for Monday. 
161r Ibid., Sr. 160: Nala, Mdgha iu. 10, 

162. See AT. A, B., pp. 21 and 68, paras 44 and 142. 

168. Ibid., 1920, p. 8, para 10. 
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Two miracles, said to have occurred during the reign 
of Eaja Wodeyar, give us some insight 
His piety. into his piety. As already mentioned, 

early in his reign, Virarajaiya of Karu- 
gahalli, a cousin of Baja Wodeyar, plotted against his 
life, it is said,^®^ by administering poison into the holy 
water of God Lakshmikanta {L akshmirumanasvdmi) at 
Mysore. Baja Wodeyar partook of the holy water from 
the priest of the temple, when the sediment of poison, 
contained therein, only remained, and became distinctly 
perceptible, on the palm of his own hand. Again, in 
February-March 1599 (Vilambi, Phalguna), a blind man 
(a Brahman by name Venkate^aiya) from Tirupati is 
stated^^ to have got back his eye-sight at the temple of 
Lakshmikantasvami in Mysore, under the influence of 
Baja Wodeyar’s faith in that God. 

The influence exerted by ^rl-Vaishnavism during this 
reign is, perhaps, best illustrated by 
duri^!^™ureign!^'*^ Kannada works extant, assignable 
to the period of Baja Wodeyar. The 
earliest of these is the ^rlranga-Mdhdtmya^ (c. 1600) 
by Singaracharya who refers to himself^®^ as a teacher 

164. Annals^ I. 19*20. See also E, (7,, My a. Dist. Suppl. Foi., My. 96 (1861), 
1. 2, echoing this tradition. 

166. My 8, Dho. Pur.j 1. 29-32; also see and compare Annals^ 1. 20-21; 
O, Fam.,10; and Introd. Ch. in the works of Chikkupadhyaya, etc. 
Some of the literary works (including, the C\ Vam.) speak of the 
recipient of the eye-sight as a woman from Tirupati. The authority of 
the My 8. Dho, PHr.y however, is preferred here as the more specific one. 
166. Ms. No. 19-14-3— P.L., Mad. Or. Lib. ; of. Kar. Ka. Cha, (III, 188-184), 
assigning this work, on grounds of style, to c. 1770, and identifying 
Bet^a-ChSmaraja Wodeyar, mentioned in the Ms., with Chamaraja 
VII (1771-1776). There is no evidence in support of this position. On 
the other hand, a detailed examination of the Ms. goes to show that a 
copy of it was made by a scribe, named Tirunaraya^a, for Bevamba, 
queen of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) — vide ft. 21. See also 
and compare Ms. No. K. A. 194— P, My8. Or. Lib. 

16t. vide colophon to Ohs : ^rimad^djadhiraja rdja-parantiivara praudha- 
pratdpa Yaduhtda payah pdrdvdra , . . 8rl^narapaii~BeHa[dd]* 

Ohdma-mahdrdyana Meihdpddhyaya ^ingardchdrya viraohitamappa 
. . . The ascription of the titles, probably by way of literary 
flourish, is in keeping with the position of Bettefla*Ohilmaraja as a ruler 
jointly with his elder brother, Baja Wodeyar. See also f.n. 106 and 173. 
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SrI-Laksliml-Nuruyana (Lakshmlkautasivami) Temple, Fort, Mysore. 
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of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younget brother of 
Raja Wodeyar, and is possibly identical^“ with Singara- 
iyangar I of Seringapatam, of Kau^ika-gdtra, Apastambha- 
sutra and Yajus-Sakha. The work begins with invocations 
to God Ranganatha, Ranganayaki and Ramanuja, and 
deals with the legendary history of ^rlrangam in Kannada 
prose (in 10 chapters). The other work, Kama- 
Vrittdnta-Kathe^^ (c. 1615), dealing with the episode 
of Karna in the Mahdbhdrata, is an incomplete poetical 
production (in 12 chapters), written in the popular 
Sdngatya metre. The author’s name is nowhere men- 
tioned in the text, but there are indications^®^ in it that 
he was a 6rI-Vaishnava Brahman of Seringapatam 
living with his parents and a brother. The authorship, 
however, is attributed to one Tirumalarya, said to have 
been at first a preceptor, and afterwards Pradhdni 
(minister), of Raja Wodeyar.^®^ If this Tirumalarya is 
presumed to have written the Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe, 
then he is, perhaps, identicaP®^ with Tirumalaiyangar I, 
eldest son of Singaraiyangar I of Seringapatam. The 
Kama-Vrittdnta-Kathe begins with an invocation to God 
Pa^chima Ranganatha (the God at Seringapatam) and is 
pervaded by an essentially ^rl-Vaishnava background. 
Vlramba (Vlrajamma), sister of Channaraja of Bomma- 
nahalli, was the principal consort of 
Domestic life. Raja Wo^eyar.^®^ Among other consorts 
of his were,^®^ De^damma of Bilikere, 
Kempamma of Hura, Timmajamma of Bilugali and 
Muddamma of Tippur. He had four sons,^®® three by 

168. Vide Table in Appendix II — (4). 

169. Pub. Karti>dtaka-Kdvyar-Kaldnidhi Series (No. ?), Mysore 19l7. Cf, Kar, 

Ka, Cha,, II. 326. 

160. See 1, 1-4, 23. 

161. Vide Appendix II— (4), for a discussion of the evidence, etc. 

162. Vide Table in Ditto. 

163. K. N, F.. Ill, 12 ; see also and compare Mys, Dho, Pur.^ I. 60 ; 

Annals, I. 18. 

164. Mys. Dho. Pftr. , l.o. ; of. Annals, l.c. 

166. IHd,, 1.83; see also C. Faw., 81-32; cf. Annals, I. 19; and Tables IV 
and IX. 
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Viramba and the fourth and last by Timmajamma- 
Narasaraja, the eldest, was born in July 1579 ; Nanjaraja, 
the second, in September 1581 ; Betta Wodeyar (Bettada- 
iya), in 1583; and Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar, the youngest, 
in May 1612. Narasaraja, as we have seen, was 
of active assistance to Baja Wodeyar, during the 
conquest of Seringapatam (1610). The MdkubalU 
copper-plate grant (February 1635) echoes his prowess.^®® 
Baja Wodeyar, as noted already, had a younger 
brother, Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (5. 1554), and 
two half-brothers, also younger, Devaraja Wodeyar 
(5. 1553) — afterwards known as Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar — and Channaraj a Wodeyar (5. 1555). Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar had two wives, Guruvamba 
(Guruvajamma), daughter of Timmaraja of Hura, and 
Lingajamma of Bagali. Devaraja Wodeyar also had 
two,^^ Devajamma and Kempamma (Kempamamba). 
Chaunaraja Wodeyar, it would appear, predeceased 
Baja Wodeyar after the siege of Kesare (1596). Baja 
Wodeyar, as depicted to us,^^^ had the full co-operation 
of all his brothers, alike in times of war and peace. We 
have seen how faithfully they served him during the 
siege of Kesare. Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, in parti- 
cular, was of considerable assistance to Baja Wodeyar 
during 1595-1596. Inscriptions and literary works 
point to him as a gallant warrior.^*^^ Indeed, there are 
indications^^^ of his having ruled Mysore jointly with 
Baja Wodeyar, both before and after the acquisition 
of Seringapatam (1610). We find him prominently 


166. M, A. H., 1924, p. 26, No. 6. 

167. Vide Ch. IV, f.n. 80 and text thereto. 

168. K, N, F., Ill, 16; Mya, Dho, PHr,, I. 61 ; also see and compare A/ma/s, 

1. 17, 66. 

169. My a, Dho. Ptlr.y I. 62-56, 61 ; Annalat I. 96 ; also Table II (compare). 

170. 0. Vam., 61. 171. Ibid., 12-13. 

179. -E7. O., V (1) 4ud (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; III (1) Sr. 14 (1686) ; K. N. F, Ch. Ill ; 
O. Vam., 24-26. 

176. Vide K. N. F., Chs. IIM V ; see also f.n. 105 and 167. 
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mentioned in two lithic records, dated in March 1594 and 
1698.^’’^^ In 1604 {Krddhi), however, it Would appear, 
some differences arose between Bettada ChSmaraja 
Wodeyar and Baja Wodeyar, in connection with the 
acquisition of a village named Maj jigepura.^*^® Whereupon 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, we learn, proceeded to 
Seringapatam and sought the friendship of Ramanujaiya, 
Dalavai of Tirumala. In vain did Raja Wodeyar 
persuade him to return to Mysore. Bettada-Chamaraja 
refused to move thither until he had taken Majjigepura. 
Raja Wodeyar, in turn, sent word to him that he would 
be captured if he persisted in his resolve. Heedless of 
this warning, Bettada-Chamaraja, at the head of some 
forces, marched on from Seringapatam towards Majjige- 
pura. On hearing this news, Baja Wodeyar despatched 
a contingent under his sons, Narasaraja Wodeyar and 
Betta Wodeyar (Bettadaiya). Bettada-Chamaraja had 
almost succeeded in taking Majjigepura when Narasaraja 
and Betta Wodeyar made a surprise attack from an 
ambuscade and captured him. Bettada-Chama was 
taken to Mysore, where Raja Wodeyar, in brotherly 
affection, extended him a hearty embrace. Bettada- 
Chamaraja, however, in great wrath, pushed him aside, 
only to find himself kept in honourable confinement in 
Mysore. Meanwhile, Narasaraja, ostensibly to win 
Raja Wodeyar’s approbation, engaged a hireling to put 
out the eyes of his uncle. The plot was, however, 
promptly communicated to Raja Wodeyar by an adherent 
of his (Ranganatha-Dikshita) . Raja Wodeyar was on his 
way to Tippur. Cancelling his programme, he forthwith 

174. Vide f.n. 147-148 stipra. 

175. An Inam village in the Be}agu]a hob]i, Seringapatam taluk (see List 

of Villages^ 94), According to O., My 9, Dist. 8uppl. Yoi., Sr. 198 
(1698), 11. 18-16, Majjigepura was otherwise known as Sankarapura, and 
had been acquired by the Mysore Ruling House, by a deed of sale, from 
the inhabitants of the place. The village does not,^ however, appear 
to have been actually occupied by the ruiers till 1604, 

176. Mys. Dho, Par., I. 34-89; of. WUha, I. 48-49. 
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sent for Narasaraja and desired him to remove the eyes 
of his own younger brother, Nanjaraja. What fault 
has niy brother, Nanjaraja, committed that I should be 
asked to blind him with?** submitted Narasaraja. 
‘‘And what fault has my brother, Bettada-ChSmaraja, 
committed that you should thus plot to take off his 
eyes?** retorted Baja Wodeyar. Narasaraja blushed; 
Bettada-Chamaraja was at once released and advised to 
reside in Kangasamudra. 

The last days of Baja Wodeyar were rather clouded by 
sorrow. As already referred to, his 
His last days, youngest brother, Channaraja, had pre- 
deceased him after the siege of Kesare 
(1696), while his eldest son, Narasaraja, had died in 
September 1610. And this was followed by the deaths 
of two other sons (Nanjaraja and Betta Wodeyar) of his.^'^'^ 
Baja Wodeyar was considerably weighed down with this 
domestic affliction. Yet, so attached to him were the 
surviving younger brothers (of Baja Wodeyar), Bettada- 
-Chamaraja Wodeyar and Devaraja Wodeyar, that their 
company was in itself, it would seem, a solace to him.^^® 
At the same time, the question of succession to the 
kingdom continued to engage his attention. His last 
son, Immadi-Baja Wodeyar, was yet in his infancy, while 
Bettada-Chamaraja and Devaraja were already sufficiently 
well advanced in age. The only immediate lineal 
descendant for the throne was his own grandson 
ChSmaraja (b. 1603), son of Narasaraja. Accordingly, 
in the last year of his reign, Raja Wodeyar, in consultation 
with his brothers, nominated Chamaraja as his successor, 
and made a provision for the members of the Royal 
family, assigning western Danayakankote to Immadi- 
Baja Wodeyar; Rangasamudra, Nalur and Vijayapura to 
the sons of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar; and Arakere, 
Yeleyur and Mangala to those of Devaraja Wodeyar.^*^® 

m. SeeC. Faw.,31. 178, /did,, 31-32. 179. /did.. 8^1; 
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Eaja Wodeyar passed away on June 20, 1617, in his 
sixty-sixth year.^*^ At the time of his 
20 ^ 1617 ^^*'*^ ’ death, a weird spectacle is said^®^ to 

have been observed in the Narayana- 
svanii temple at Melkote, where Raja Wodeyar, having 
entered the garbha-griha, was known to have become one 
with the deity. 

An historical character like Eaja Wodeyar, with an 
eventful record extending well nigh to 
hifto^a^tXioL" four decades in the history of the 
Karnataka country in general and of 
Mysore in particular, could not but have exercised a 
profound influence over his contemporaries, although it 
is not possible to determine the extent of that influence 
from the scanty records of his own period, available to us 
to-day. So fresh and so deep, indeed, appear to have 
been the memories of his rule and achievements to his 


own contemporaries and to those who followed them, 
that they left a lasting impression on the succeeding 
generation of writers in Mysore. The result was, as is 
often the case with historical celebrities, that sjowly. 


180. Mys. Dho, PHr.^ I. 43: Paingata^ Jyf^thu ha. 13; see also AnnaU^ I. 49. 

The (7. Vam. (31-32) conveys to us a picture of Baja Wodeyar as an 
extremely old person {kadu-muppdgi) at the time of his death, and 
speaks of his having ruled for eighty years {enhattmn barisom . . . 
dhareyam pdlisi). Again, according to this work (12), Baja Wodeyar 
had ruled for sixty years {aruvattum barisamuw. helgodeya nelalolirdu- 
darinda) already about the time of the siege of Kesare (1596), so that 
there is, as already indicated {vide f.n. 52 supra) y a clear gap of twenty 
years between that event and the last year of Raja Wo^eyar’s reign (1616- 
1617). Devachandra (See Edj. Kath.y XII. 467), relying on the C. Fam., 
speaks of Raja Wo^eyar’s death in his eightieth year, on December 8, 
1616 {Na\ay MdrgaHra iu, 10), evidently interpreting the passage from 
the O. Vam. as the life-period of Raja Wodeyar {ParanulyiLshyamidgi 
embh-attu varusham kaliye). If the C. Vam, is to be literally 
interpreted. Raja Wodeyar’s accession itself will have to be pushed back 
to 15^ and his date of birth perhaps even much earlier. If, on the 
other hand, Devachandra’s interpretation be accepted, Raja Wodeyar’s 
date of birth would have to be fixed in 1686. In the absence, however, 
of confirmatory evidence, the authority of the Afys. Dho. Pnr. and the 
Annals is preferred here as the more specific one and in keeping with 
the probabilities of historical fact. 

181, O. F<ww.,32; also see and compare M%js. Bdj, Oha.y 21 ; AnnalSy I. 49, etc. 
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within half a century from his death, Baja Wodeyar came 
to be looked upon as a deified warrior-king of Mysore 
with all the halo and glamour attaching to an epic 
personage, the only difference being that, in his case, the 
background is unmistakably historical. Thus, the 
Mdkuballi copper-plate grant (February 1635), already 
referred to, speaks of him as the sun in dispelling the 
darkness, the host of hostile kings, whose courage was 
widely known and who was ever ready to do good deeds.” 
To Govinda-Vaidya, the author of the Kanthirava- 
Narasardja-Vijayam (1648), Baja Wodeyar appears 
prominently as a warrior, building up the kingdom of 
Mysore assisted by his younger brother, Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar. To Tirumalarya, the author of the 
Ghikkadevardya-Vam^dvali {c. 1678-1680) and Chikka- 
devardja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686), he is the establisher 
of the ruling dynasty of Mysore on a sound footing and 
is the first systematic builder of the Mysore kingdom by 
policy and prowess. In working out these aspects to 
their logical conclusion, Tirumalarya draws freely on the 
exuberance of his poetical imagination, adjusting the 
facts of history to the atmosphere of tradition. To the 
other writers, who were contemporaries of Tirumalarya, 
Baja Wodeyar is essentially the conqueror of Tirumala, 
the Viceroy-nephew of Venkata I. Inscriptions, dated 
in 1680, 1686-1690, etc., significantly echo his prowess 
and fame.^®* The chronicles fix up, with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, the life-period of Baja Wodeyar and the 
events of his reign, not, however, unmixed with tradition. 

Nevertheless, these materials enable us to form some 


An estimate of 
Rfija Wodeyar. 


estimate of Raja Wodeyar. In appear- 
ance he was evidently of an imposing 
stature, well-built and possessed of 


exceptional strength and vigour. Trained early in life in 


183. Vide f.D. 96 impra ; see also E. 0., Ill (1) 8r. M (1733), U. 80-84 ; IV (3) 
Yd. 17 and 18 (1761), 11. 18-22 and 6-11, among the 18th century 
inBoriptions, referring to Raja Wo^eyar’g rule. 
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the rigorous methods of warfare common to the times in 
which he was born, he was reputed to have been a 
successful warrior, fighting hard against heavy odds, with 
limited resources at his command, making dexterous use 
of his weapons. Of military tactics and diplomacy, he 
was, from all accounts, a past master. These, coupled 
with his own personal prowess, the spirit of co-operation 
and devotion he inspired in his followers and the good 
character and amiable disposition of his brothers, should 
have contributed in no small measure to his success as a 
military leader of the first rank.^®^ His rule appears 
to have been unquestionably popular, based as it was on 
the fundamental principle of the Dharma, a code of 
practical ethics which, as he is said to have defined 
was to be observed by a ruler both in times of war and 
peace. It was an important feature of his rule that the 
revenues received from his subjects and the tribute 
collected from his feudatories were expended by him upon 
numerous daily gifts, charities and benefactions, only a 
portion of it being set apart for his own personal use, 
while the spoils in war were devoted exclusively to the 
service of Gods and their devotees, the Brahmans.^®^ In 
his daily life, he adhered to a strict programme of 
morning ablutions, prayers and worship, and listening to 
the Puranas and the epics.^®® A devout yet tolerant 
Vaishnava, a chivalrous warrior, a kindly brother, a 
humane and magnanimous ruler, Eaja Wodeyar must 
be reckoned a typical character of his age. His policy 
of political expansion of the kingdom of Mysore was in 
accord with his own environment and the conditions of 
his times. From this point of view, his conquest of 
Seringapatam (1610) was fully justified. Though it might 
have appeared at first sight a serious blow and a loss to 

183. See 0. Faw., 8, 9 and 12. 

184. Ibid.f 32: Puyila-nesaguvdlliyum podaviynm porevalliyum . . . d//rtr- 

mama-ndraydu nadevudendu buddhi vHdu . . . 

186. Ibid., 13. ' 186, Ibid,, 12. 
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the Vijayanagar Empire and though Venkata I seemed 
originally to regard it more as a temporary occupation 
than as a permanent acquisition by Eaja Wodeyar, yet 
his confirmation of the conquest shows that he had faith 
in Baja Wodeyar and preferred him, a strong and trusty 
ruler, to his own nephew, who had proved himself trea- 
cherous at the siege of Madura and whom he cordially 
detested.^®^ Baja Wodeyar*s loyalty to the Empire, both 
before and after the memorable occupation of Seringa- 
patam, was undoubted. Viewed thus, Baja Wodeyar has 
an abiding claim to greatness as the first “ Maker of 
Mysore.’* 


187. See Myi, Oae,^ 11. Ui. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ChAmarAja Wodeyar V, 1617-1637. 

Birth, accession and identity — Political Development ; First 
Phase : 1617-1621 — General political situation — First aggres- 
sion in the north, 1618 — First aggression in the south, 
1618-1619 — Ijocal acquisitions, 1619-1620 — Fall of Dalavai 
Bettada Arasu, 1620-1621 — Second Phase : 1621-1626 — 
Local campaigns, 1621-1626 — Third Phase : 1626-1630 — 
Local campaigns, 1626 — Further local campaigns, 1627-1630 
— Fourth Phase : 1630-1637 — ^Relations with Ikkeri, down to 

1630 — Hostilities continued, 1630 — Renewed aggressions in 
the north and the north-west, 1630-1631 — More aggressions* 

1631- 1634 — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 1635 — 
Ohamaraja’s Royal titles — Political position of Mysore, 
1637 — Chamaraja’s Rule: 1617-1620 — Minister, Dalavais 
and officers, 1620-1637 — Administrative and other measures : 
(a) Settlement of conquered tracts ; {b) Organisation of 
elephant-hunting ; (c) Institution of the armoury— Religious 
toleration — Gifts, grants, etc. — Court life : Chamaraja's 
avocations — Religious disputations — literary activity — 
Progress of Kannada literature — Domestic life— Death, May 
2, 1637 — Chamaraja Wodeyar in history and tradition — 
An estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 


O N JULY 3, 1617, twelve days after the death of Rftja 
Wodeyar, ChSmaraja Wodeyar V succeeded to the 
throne of Mysore.^ He was the grand- 
of Wodeyar and son of 

Narasaraja by Honnamamb& (Honni.- 
jamma).® Chamaraja Wodeyar was born on April 21, 
1603, and was in his fifteenth year at the time of his 


1. Mya. Dho. I. 44 : P€Unga\a, laha^ha iu, 10 ; also AnnoZs, I. 49. 
a. E, O., Mya. IHai* 8uppl. Vol., Hd. 165. The HonnaZagere copper-plate 
grant (January 1628) U. 8*4 : 

MaZaHra BdJahhSpdla aHnOr Naraaardjatah | 

SanjatC Honnamdmbdydm Ohdmairajindra hhupatih || 

See also J6id., 11. 26-27 ; and ATmala, I. 66. 


6 
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accession.^ The earliest available lithic records of his 
reign refer to him as “ Chamaraja Wodeyar, son of 
Narasaraja Wodeyar** and ‘‘Chamaraja Wodeyar of 
Mayisur (Mysore) ruling in Seringapatam.** ^ 

The years 1617-1620 marked the period of Chamaraja*s 
PoMtioai Develop- minority- During this period,® arrange- 
ment ; ments had been made for his education 

First Phase : 1617- and training in the palace at Seringa- 
patam while the affairs of the kingdom 
were being actually administered by Bettada-Arasu 
(Chamappa),® Dalavai of Mysore since February 1617. 
ChSmaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of Vira-Eama- 
Deva IV (1614-1630 ? 1633) of Vijaya- 
situaSor^ pouticai During the period covered by 

Chamaraja*s minority, Vira-Rama- 
Deva had been securely established on the throne at 
Penukonda. The Empire was slowly recovering from 
the disastrous effects of the civil war of 1616-1617. The 
menace of the Muhammadans of Bijapur on the south 
was becoming more and more pronounced. Disruptive 
tendencies were slowly at work among the feudatories. 
Though there were signs of settled government, there 
was very little effective central control, particularly over 
the remote parts in the south. The general political 
situation in the country was eminently suited for the 
steady and systematic expansion of a kingdom like 


3. Mys, Dho. PHr.^ I. 43 ; ^obhakrit, VaUakha ha. 6 ; cf. Annals^ I. 49 : 

Parahhavay Jshddha ha. 6 (July 16, 1606). The authority of the earlier 
Ms. is preferred here. Wilks (I. 64), following this Ms., states that 
Chamaraja was ** a youth of fifteen ** at the time of his accession in 1617. 

4. B. C.y III (1) My. 17 (June 1620), 11. 6-7: Narasardja Wodeyara putrardda 

Ohdmardja WodSravaru ; IV (2) Hg. 21 (1624), 1. 3 : ^rlrangapaitana- 
vandlfwva Ma/yisHra Ohdmardja These two records are 

private grants. 

5. AnnalSf 1. 64-66. 

6. See C., Ill (1) Sr. 36 (November 29,1620), 11. 6-6, referring to Chamappa 

as the Xb^avai of Chamaraja Wodeyar ( . . . Chdmardjodeyaratxx/ra 
Dala/vdyi Chdmappanavaru), Chamappa of this lithic record is 
identical with Bet^odft-Arasu, the latter name being only a shortened 
form of Be^^ada-Chamappa or Be|tftda-ChSme XJrs. The Mys, Dho. 
par. (I. 66) refers to this name in its stiU shorter form, Be^appa, 
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Mysore. It was but natural that Dalavai Bettada-Arasu 
had first to direct his attention towards this objective. 
As indicated already, Mysore was, as it were, hemmed in 
by the dominions of Jagadeva-Raya of Channapatna in 
the north, by the kingdom of Madura (under Muttu- 
Vlrappa Nayaka T, 1609-c. 1623) in the south, and by the 
principalities of local chieftains in the east and the west. 
In 1618 (Kdlayukti) Jagadeva-Raya despatched 
an embassy to Seringapatam, with pre- 
the north^^eis!^” sents (consisting of an elephant named 
Bdmalinga and 3,000 varahas), seeking 
Chtoiaraja Wodeyar’s assistance in connection with the 
acquisition of Chiknayakanahalli.'^ Chamaraja, however, 
desired Bettada-Arasu to send back the presents and 
attempt the acquisition for Mysore of Nagamangala, 
an important dependency of Jagadeva-Raya himself. 
Bettada-Arasu marched on thither, at the head of his 
forces. At a village named Honne-madu,® he was obstructed 
by Doddaiya, elder brother of Channaiya of Nagamangala, 
an adherent of Jagadeva-Raya. A scuffle ensued, in 
which Doddaiya was slain. Proceeding further, Bet^da- 
Arasu laid siege to Nagamangala. Thereupon Anku^a- 
Raya,® brother, and Prime minister, of Jagadeva-Raya, 

7. Mys. Dho. Vam.^ ff, 21-22; AnnalSy I. 52-63; see also O. Vam.^ 34; and 

G, Fi., II, 73-76. Jagadeva-Raya is identical with “ Jugdeo Rowland 
“.Tugdeo Raj ” of Wilks (I, 63-65). His actual name in its Telugu form 
was Jagadeva-Rayalu. Inscriptions and literary works (like the C. Vam.) 
spell the name in its Kannada form, Jagadeva-Raya. He was 
colloquially known as Jagade-Raya, by which name he is referred to in 
the My 8. Dho. Pvr.f Mys. Bdj. Gha. and Annals. The Mys. Dho. Yam. 
spells it in both the forms. 

8. An extant village in the Mapdya taluk (see List of Villages^ 92). The 

chronicles speak of Honne-ma^u as situated in the Hirlsave region 
(Hassan district), which is not identifiable. The former identification 
seems more probable, since the place commands the passage to Naga- 
mangala. 

9. Jagadiva-Bdyana odo,vu^idanddanky4a-Iidya {G. Fam., 34); Anguia- 

Bdjam . . . Bdya-vajiranemha piridum biruddntidirdmparilla^ 
vevvha . . . {G. Fi., II, 73-74). In the light of the latter passage and 
the context {Ibid.^ II, 74-76), the word vajlra is to be taken in its' two-fold 
sense, vie;., minister and cavalier. Evidently, as the Prime minister of 
Jagadeva-Raya, Anku^a-Raya seems to have been a reputed cavalier. 

6 * 
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put up a stout opposition and raised the siege. Bettada- 
Arasu was obliged to retrace his steps to Seringapatam. 
But, on his way back, he found himself attacked by 
Gopalarajaiya of Kannambadi, a recalcitrant chieftain. 
Halting at Honne-madu, Bettada-Arasu requisitioned for 
reinforcements from the capital and, on their arrival, 
laid siege to Hosakote,^® a fort belonging to Jagadeva- 
Baya. He gave battle to Anku^a-Raya and Gopalarajaiya, 
and put both of them to rout, Hosakote was taken and 
among the spoils acquired were two elephants (named 
BJiojardja and ChokkaUka) and several insignias. These 
were sent to Seringapatam and Bettada-Arasu was about 
to re-attempt the acquisition of Nagamangala. 

At this juncture, affairs in the south seemed to call for 
Bettada-Arasu’s immediate attention. 
thrsouthflemTis” News reached him that some difference 
had arisen as between the Palegar 
of Danayakankote (below the ghats) and the chiefs 
of the surrounding places.^^ Western Danayakan- 
kote was, as we have seen, the southern limit of the 
kingdom of Mysore, almost coterminous with the 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura; and it had been 
assigned by Raja Wodeyar to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 
as a rent-free estate (umbali). Any trouble, therefore, 
arising in the south-east of this limit, would naturally 
have its repercussion on, and threaten the safety of, the 
kingdom of Mysore. It was, therefore, in the fitness of 
things for Mysore to advance further and take possession 
of Danayakankote and other places in its neigbourhood, 
below the ghats. Accordingly, Bettada-Arasu sent 
thither a contingent at the head of Mallarajaiya, a 
relation of his Danayakankote was besieged. Mean- 

10. An extant village in the Nagamangala taluk (see List of Villages, 101). 
In the poetical language of the C. Vam, (l.o.) and C. Vi. (l.o.), this event 
is made to appear as if it took place towards the latter part of Ch&marS ja's 
reign. But, as narrated above, it was connected with the affairs of 1618. 

11. AnnaUf I. 68. 12. Mys. Dho. Vam,, ft, 22 ; Annals, I. 68-64. 
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time the PalegSr of the place had sought the assistance 
of the Nayak of Madura (Muttu-Virappa Nayaka I) who, 
through the mediation of his agent, Chikkappa-Setti, 
eventually concluded a truce with Mallarajaiya, fixing 
on the Palegar of Danayakankote -an annual tribute of 
12,000 varahas to Mysore. Whereupon the siege was 
raised ; Chikkappa-Setti went back to Madura ; and 
Mallarajaiya returned to Seringapatam with the stipulated 
amount of tribute. 

Thereafter, Bettada-Arasu, having temporarily relin- 
quished his attempts at the acquisition 
Nagamangala, turned towards the 
other dependencies of Jagadeva-Raya. 
in November 1619, he took possession of Maddur from 
Benne-Honni-Vithanna who had, it is said, formerly 
received it as a rent-free gift from Nanjarajaiya of 
Talakad.^^ This was followed by the acquisition by him 
from the same person of Keregodu, in 1620 {Raudri)}^ 
These activities resulted in the extension of the sphere 
of influence of Mysore in the direction of Channapatna, 
the seat of Jagadeva-Raya, in the north. 

The power and influence of Betfada-Arasu and his 

Fall of Dajavai adherents in the court of Seringapatam, 
Be^ada-Arasu, 1620- during 1617-1620, appear to have been 
not inconsiderable, for, about this time, 
according to the Chikkadevardya-Vamidvali^^ Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar 
and elderly members of the Royal House, had been away 
from Seringapatam on a pilgrimage to Melkdte, Tirupati, 
Kanchi, Kumbakonam, ^rlrangam, RameSvaram and 
other sacred places. In April 1620, however, Chamaraja 
attained his majority. This was, it would seem, a serious 

13. Mya, Dho. Piir.t II. 2; Mys. Dko. Vam., ff. 28 ; of. Annals^ I. 60-61. 

14. My 8, Dho. Vam.^ l.o. ; see also and compare My 8, Dho,t PHt.^ II. 1-2; and 
AnnaU^ I. 51. 

16. P. 38. 
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blow to the prominence of Bettiada-Arasu, while it proved 
a source of strength to the powerful court party. By 
way of counteracting their seductive influence, Bettada- 
Arasu ordered the removal of the personal servants of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, including the latter’s teacher 
(Ranganatha-Dikshita) and physician (Bommarasa- 
Pandita), appointing in their places men of his own 
choice so influential, indeed, was the old court party, 
that the new servants were soon thrown out and 
Ch&maraja was, as usual, being attended upon by his 
former attendants. To Bettada-Arasu, this state of 
affairs was the most humiliating, and he resented the 
flouting of his authority. At this turn of affairs, his 
younger brother, Dodda-Chamappa, and the latter’s son, 
Chikka-Chamappa, to ensure their own predominance 
and the continuity of office of Bettada-Arasu, conspired 
against Chamaraja’s life, anticipating the sure installation 
in his place of Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, the youngest son 
of Raja Wodeyar. . Their deliberations were, however, 
overheard by a chambermaid and promptly communicated 
to Chamaraja. An inquiry was instituted ; Dodda- 
Chamappa and Chikka-Chamappa were found guilty of 
treason and capital punishment was inflicted on both of 
them. Bettada-Arasu, in view of his own safety, was 
about to leave Seringapatam. Early in 1621, however, 
he was sent for, lest he should join the insurgent Palegars 
and foment trouble against Mysore ; his eyes were put 
out and he was kept in confinement for the rest of his 
life.^^ In March 1621,Linganna of Bannur was appointed 
Dalav§.i of Mysore in succession to Bettada-Arasu, and 
Chamaraja began his independent rule.^® 

16. Annals. i I. M-dS; also Mys. Dho. Vam.^ l.c. 

17. The latest available record referring to Bettada>Arasu (Chamappa) is, as 
already pointed out {vide f.n. 6 supra) ^ dated in November 1620. Since, 
as we shaU see, Lingapi^a of Bannur was appointed Hajavai of Chamaraja 
in March 1621, it is possible that Bettada-Arasu was deprived of his 
office between these dates. Probably we would not be far wrong if we 
fix this event early in 1621. 

18. Anndlst 1. 65 ; see also Mys, Dho. Par., I. 66 and Mys, Dho. Vam.^ Ibid. 
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The first act of Chamaraja Wodeyar, shortly after the 
Second Phase, of Dalavai Bettada-Arasu, was to 

1621 - 1626 . inaugurate a series of campaigns with 

Local campaigns, a view to expand the kingdom of 
1621-1626. Mysore in all .the eight directions 

{digjayangeyyalujjugisi)}^ In October 1621, Dalavai 
Linganna, under the direction of Chamaraja, marched 
towards the east, taking possession of Talakad from 
Somarajaiya.^ In May 1623, he took Malavalli after a 
tough siege,^^ putting to rout the army of Jagadeva-Raya 
(which had proceeded to the relief of the place) and 
promising assurance of protection to the inhabitants 
{urugarge haval-nambugeyanittu) In December, 

Arikuthara was taken from Bal5ii Nayaka, son of 
Channaraja Nayaka;^ and in May, Bukankere and 
Sindhughatta were acquired from Jagadeva-Raya.^ In 
May 1625, Satyagala — formerly belonging to Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad — was taken and in July, Heggaddevankote 
was acquired from Channaraja Wodeyar.^ Early in 
January 1626, Dalavai Linganna laid siege to Channa- 
patna and, in the struggle which followed, was slain by 
Channaiya of Nagamangala.®*^ 


19. O. Vam.f 33-34; C. Vi., II, 64-82. In the poetical language of these works, 
the campaigns are mixed up and made to appear as having taken place 
in regular succession within a short space of time during the life-period 
of Chamaraja Wo^eyar. But they actually took place at considerable 
intervals during different years of his reign. The gleanings from, and 
references to, these texts are, accordingly, to be understood in their 
chronological setting, with reference to the more specific authority of the 
chronicles compared with one another. See also and compare Wilks’s 
List of Conquests of Chamaraja (I. 66-66), which is based primarily on 
the Mys. Dho. Pur. Devaohandra {Bdj. Kath., XIL 468-469), in the 
main, closely follows the G. Varn., in detailing Chamaraja’s conquests. 

20. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 8; cf. Mys, Dho. Vam., l.c. ; C. Vam., 33; O. Vi., 
II, 64-66. 

21. Annals, I. 61 ; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 24. 

22. O. Fam.. 88; O. Vi., 11,66. 

23. Mys. Dho. PHr., l.o. ; Annals, l.c. 

24. Ibid., II. 3-4 ; AnnaU, l.o. 25. Ibid., II. 4. 

26. Ibid,, ; see also and compare Wilks, I. 64-66. 

27. Annals, I. 67 ; also compare Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 24. 
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On the fall of Linganna, Basavalinganna was appointed 

•mrd Phase -.leatr to the office of Dalavai.® In March 
5ao. 1626, proceeding in the south, Basava- 

Looai campaigns, linganna took Honganur and Amma- 
chavadi which formerly belonged to 
fanjaraja of Hadinad ® In July, turning westwards, he 
cquired Hadya from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna 
Piriyapattana) and Katte-Malalavadi from Prabhu- 
ihannaraja Wodeyar.*^ Marching towards Piriyapatna, 
lC next broke up, it is said, a combination of Channaraja 
Vodeyar and Gopalarajaiya, chiefs of Katte-Malalavadi 
nd Kannambadi, sending the former a captive to 
leringapatam.^^ Then he laid siege to Piriyapatna 
irhich was defended by Bommarasaiya (a minister of 
Tanjunda-Arasu)^ assisted by Singala-Kaya of Ikkeri 
Keladi),^ Basavalinganna requisitioned for fresh re- 
aforcements from Seringapatam under Niyogi Bomma- 
asaiya ; and with these pressed on the siege, putting his 
pponents to rout, cutting off the nose of Singala-Eaya 
nd capturing an elephant (named Bdlamalla) among the 
poils. Bommarasaiya of Piriyapatna was ultimately 
obliged to sue for peace with the Niyogi of Mysore, 
agreeing to send annually to Seringapatam an elephant 
tnd a cash contribution of 3,000 varahas,^ Dalavai 
Basavalinganna followed up this victory by the acquisition 
)f Hanasoge and Saligrama (dependencies of Piriya- 
)a$na) and returned to Seringapatam where, it is 
;aid,^hemade Channaraja Wodeyar (of Katte-Malalavadi) 

8 . Ibid ; see also Mys, Dho. Pur., I. 66. 

0. MyB. Dho. PHr.y II. 6; AnnaU^'*!. 61. 

0. Ibid., II. 6-6; Ibid., l.o. 31. Annals, I. 67. 

12. Ibid ; also see and compare Mys. Dho. Vam., ft. 26. 

®. See O. Vam., 88; C. Vi„ II, 68; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ft. 26. 
[According to the Keladi-Nripa^Vijayam {o. 1800), Ke]adi was the 
capital of the Ruling Chiefs {Ndyaks) of Ikkeri, between 1600-1612; 
IkkSri, between 1612-1638 ; and Bednur (Bidardr or Vi^upura), between 
1689-1763. See also Ch. VIII of this work. To avoid confusion, the 
kingdom is referred to throughout by the general name, Ikkeri.] 

14. Awtsals, l.c. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 25-26; O- Vam., l.o. ; O, Vi,, II, 68-69. 

16* Annals, l.c. 86. Ibid, I. 68. 
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confess his fault and obtained for him the king's pardon. 
In July 1626, Tagadur and KottagWa were acquired from 
Prabhudeva and Lingarajaiya, respectively and in 
December, Jadale was taken from Ohannarajaiya of 
Heggaddevankote.^ 

In or about 1627, Basavalinganna proceeded against 
Ghatta-Mudaliar (Ghatta-Madandri) ^ a 
recalcitrant chieftain in the south-east 
{dgmyadol) of Mysore, below the ghats. 
Ghatta-Mudaliar was forced to submit and sue for peace 
with the Dalavai, tendering 3,000 varahas with an 
elephant (named Chengodeya) and an ivory palankeen.^ 
Following closely on Basavalinganna' s return, Ghatta- 
Mudaliar, it is said,^ again proved troublesome to Mysore. 
About the end of 1627, Basavalinganna was sent against 
him a second time. Ghatta-Mudaliar was thoroughly 
humbled and an annual tribute of 3,000 varahas settled 
on him. During the next three years the Dalavai stayed 
in Seringapatam and died in February 1630, just at a 
time when he was about to re-attempt the acquisition of 
Nagamangala.^^ 

In March 1630, Vikrama-Eaya, a brother of Bettada- 

Fourth Phase : appointed Dalavai in succes- 

1680-1637. sion to Basavalinganna.^® Between 

Belatious with April and October (1630), the attention 
ikken, down to 1630. Chamaraja Wodeyar and Dalavai 

Vikrama-Eaya seems to have been directed towards 
Ikkeri, in the north-west of the kingdom of Mysore. 
We have seen how Singala-Raya of Ikkeri assisted the 
chief of Piriyapatna (Nanjunda-Arasu) during the siege 
of that place by Dalavai Basavalinganna in July 1626 and 


87. My 8, DhOs Piir,y II. 6 ; AnnaZst I. 61. 38. II. 7 ; Ibid, 

89. Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 24; AnnalSf I. 69; O. Vam,, 33. Ghatta-Mudaliar i |3 
colloquially spelt as Ghatti*Modaliar, in the Ohronicles. 

40. Annals^ l.o. 41. Ibid.j of. Mys. Diu). Vam.^ ff. 26. 

42. Ibid ; Ihid\ see also Mys. Dho. PfJr., I. 66. Dajavai Vikrama-Eaya is 
found referred to in a lithio record of c. 1630 [E. O. Ill (1) Md. 4]. 
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how he (Singala-Baya) sustained defeat and discomfiture 
at the hands of the latter. Singala-Raya appears to 
have been a general of Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri (1582-1629), whose object in proceeding thither 
was, ostensibly, the extension of the sphere of his 
influence in the direction of the kingdoms of the 
Changalvas and Mysore. In any case, the chastisement 
of Singala-Eaya by Mysore, in 1626, seems to have formed 
the starting-point of hostility between her and Ikkeri. 
Already about the close of the.reign of Hiriya-Venkatappa 
Nayaka, a civil war had broken out between the two 
sons of Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tarlkere on the 
question of partition of the latter’s estate, and Mysore, 
along with the chiefs of Behir, Chintanakal, Sira (Sirya) 
and other places, had, it is said,^^ espoused the cause of 
the younger son of Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka against 
the elder who was backed up by Venkatappa Nayaka 
himself. The civil war, however, terminated in favour of 
the elder brother and all the adherents of the younger 
retired when Venkatappa Nayaka appeared in person at 
the head of his army. 

The hostility of Mysore towards Ikkeri, however, 
continued unabated during the reign of 
Virabhadra Nayaka (1629-1645), sue- 
cessor of Hiriya-Venkatappa Nayaka I, 
against whom there was a general combination of the 
chiefs of the south, Mysore not excepted. A Jesuit letter 
from Canara,^ dated in 1630, speaks of “ the kings who 
are at war with this king in the upper ghats and also 
send help to the people of the lower ghats,” and says. 
The king of Bamguel has rebelled against the said king 
Virabadar Naique, and the king of Palpare and the king 


43. Ke. JV. K, V. 83-84. 

44. Cited in Bev. H. Heres’s article, The Expansion Wars of Venkatappa 
Ndyaka of Ikker% in the Proceedings of the IndUm Historical Records 
Oommisaiont Vol. XI, p. 112. 
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of Mayzur^® (Mysore) are lending him aid. The follow- 
ing have also rebelled against the said king : the queen 
of Olala and the queen of Carnate ... so that, 
from the Canhoroto to Batecalla everything is in revolt 
and the king Virabhadar Naique is no longer master 
of anything below the ghats and is in such straits that he 
will no more be able to recover his losses . . , ” 

Evidently by about the close of 1630, it would appear, 
the crushing of Ikkeri had become a serious problem to 
Mysore. 

Almost simultaneously, the conquest of the possessions 

^ , of Jagadeva-Raya continued to engage 

Renewed aggres- Ti. i.* i nu- -• j 

sions in the north the attention 01 Lhamaraja Wodeyar. 

16^-1631 In October 1630, he directed the siege 

of Channapatna.^® The place was taken 

by Dalavai Vikrama-Raya after a strenuous fight, and this 

was followed by the annexation of Kankanhalli (Kani- 

karanahalli) and the siege and acquisition of Nagamangala 

(in December) In March 1631, Bellur, another 

dependency of Jagadeva-Raya — then in the possession of 

Parama-ravuta Guruvanna, a general of the chief of 

Chiknayakanahalli — was taken after a hard fight, in 

which Guruvanna was slain and his army put to rout.^® 

This victory was followed by a truce concluded with 

Mysore by the chief of Chiknayakanahalli, who, in 

token of his submission, sent to Chamaroja presents 


46. Cf. Rev. H. Heras {Ihicli p. 122) who writes : “ This seems to be the 
Raja of Mysore. Probably Venkatappa had encroached upon the Mysore 
territory, though no record of this fact is hitherto known.” But, as we 
have seen above, there were relations between Mysore and Ikkeri as 
early as July 1626. 

46. Mys, Dho, Pur,^ II. 7 ; Annals^ I. 61 ; also C, Vam.^ 34. 

47. Ihid.f II. 7-8; My a. Dho, Faw., ff. 26-26 ; AnnalSf 1.61,69; see also 
O. V(Mn.y 1.0. ; and 0. Fi., II, 77. 

48. Ibid,, II. 8; Mys, Dho, Yarn,, ff. 26; O. Yam,, l.o. ; C. Fi., II, 78^ 
Guruvai^na was evidently a distinguished cavalier. All 4be authorities 
invariably mention him by his title (Pa s' mm a -^avuta) , Only the Mys, 
Dho, Yam, refers to both his titlajunA actual name. Wilks (I. 66) spells 
the name as ” PeramjUiwiii ** 
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consisting of robes and jewels and an elephant (named 
Bdmalinga) 

Between 1631-1634, Chamaraja Wodeyar appears to 
have been engaged in a series of 
aggressions in the north-west of Mysore. 
About the close of 1631, marching 
against the chief of Hole-Narasipur (Lakshmappa 
Nayaka), he inflicted a crushing defeat on him, accepting 
from him presents of gold and jewels and an elephant 
(named Kanaka- Vasanta) Proceeding further, Chama- 
raja directed his campaign against the chief of Belur 
(Venkatappa or Venkatadri ? Nayaka), who had incurred 
his ill-will by his encroachments on the boundaries of 
Mysore. Chamaraja successively defeated the army of 
Belur in three pitched battles at Cholenahalli (Chdleyana- 
palli), Anekere and Yeleyur,^^ amidst great loss, putting 
to rout Bhaira Nayaka, Sala Nayaka and Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka who had espoused the chief’s cause. 
In February 1634, Chamaraja laid siege to and took 
possession of Kolatur — otherwise known as Channaraya- 
pa^na — from Venkatappa Nayaka of Belur The place, 
it is said,®® had been formerly annexed from one Puttagiri- 
Hebbaruva by Lakshmappa Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur, 
who had given it away as a rent-free village (umbali) to 
his son, Channa-raya. Channa-raya having built a fort 
there, the place became known as Channarayapatna which 
had been later acquired by Venkatappa Nayaka. The 
acquisition of Channarayapatna by Chamaraja, in 1634, 

49. C7. 7aw.,l.o. 

60. Ibid,, O. Vi., II, 70-71; also Mys. Dho. Yarn., 26; Mys, Bdj^ 
Oha., 21; also see and compare Bdj. Kath,, XII. 468. The acquisition of 
Nagamangala io 1630 seems to have opened the way to the further 
advance of Mysore in the north-west. Hence these activities between 
1681-1684. 

61. Extant villages in the Channarayapatna taluk (see List of VU* 
lages, 126). 

62. Mys. Bho* PHr., II. 9-10; Mya. Dho. Vam., l.o.j; AnvKils, I. 61-62 : also 
p. Vam., l.c. ; C, Vi,, II. 71. 

66, My9k Dho. PHr, and AnnaU^ l.c.' 
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marked the culminating point of his advance in the 
north-west of Mysore.®^ 

During the early years of his reign we find Chamaraja 

Relations with Wodeyar openly acknowledging the 
Vijayanagar, down suzerainty of Vlra-Eama Deva IV of 
Vijayanagar.®® Literary works and 
inscriptions for the period c. 1625-1634 seem to point to 
Chamaraja as an almost independent local ruler, probably 
in keeping with the series of his conquests.®® The last 
years of Chamaraja’s reign synchronised with the early 
part of the reign of Venkata II of Vijayanagar (1633?- 
1642), of whom he appears to have been a loyal feudatory. 
Indeed, Mysore, under Chamaraja Wodeyar, figured 
prominently among the local powers represented at the 
court of Venkata (at Penukonda), on the occasion of his 
installation on January 13, 1635 (Bhava, Mdgha 4u. 5),®^ 

64. Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authority of a Mackejizie Manuscript^ refers to 
an invasion of Madura by Mysore under Harasura (Karaohuri?) Nandi- 
Raja, and a counter-invasion of Mysore by Madura before 1638, during 
the early years of the reign of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (c. 162d*1669) 
and the latter part of the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar {Ndyaka of 
Madura^ pp, 119-120). There is no evidence in support of this position, 
since Chamaraja during 1630-1634 was, as we have seen above, engaged 
in a series of local conquests in the north and north-west of Mysore ; nor 
had he a general by name Harasura (or Karachari ?) Nandi-Raja. On the 
contrary, a further examination of the manuscript itself (Taylor, Or. 
Hist. Mss.f II. 169) would go to show that the events, referred to, took 
place “ when Deva-Rayer-Udiyar was reigning in Mysore.” The ** Deva- 
Rayer-Udiyar’' mentioned is, of course, identical with Devaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore (1669-1673). It seems, therefore, open to question whether these 
events could not have happened during that reign. Vide f.n. 60 to 
Ch. X, for a further notice of this reference. 

66. See E. C., Ill (1) My. 17 (1620) ; Sr. 36 (1620) ; and Md. 17 (1628) ; Mys, 
Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 17 (revised) and 166 (1623). 

66. Vide references cited in the section on Ghdmaraja's titles. 

67. Vide Venkataiya’s Immadi'Tcmma’Baya^Kempa^Bdya-Padagalu (1686) 
a P. I/., Ms. (No. 18-8-1) in the Mad. Or, Lih., Chs. I-II, ff. 1-41. 
According to this contemporary Kannada poem, Immadi-Kempe-Qauda 
of Magadi (1569-1668) was the right-hand man of Venkata II {mandalapati 
Venkatd-Bdyara hhujada/tida) whom he securely established on the 
throne of Vijayanagar {narapaiiya simhdsanava nUisi ; sthiradi Bdyara 
simhdsanava niUsi) by subjugating the recalcitrant chiefs of Dodba))Spur, 
Kandikere, Sirya, Hand^* Bijjavara, EolSla, Dhujigo^e, Kundurupe and 
other places in the Karnatak, and exacting tribute from them 
{kappagala terisi). Among tbe loyalists, said to have been assenibled by 
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offering him presents which consisted of a rutting 
elephant (named Animuttu), jewels (including a necklace 
set with precious stones) and robes.®® Again, we also 
find Chamaraja Wodeyar referring to the overlordship of 
Venkata, in the Mdkuballi copper-plate grant dated 
February 21, 1635 {Bhdva, Phdlguna 15).®^ 

The political position of Chamaraja Wodeyar as the 
ruler of Mysore is, perhaps, best 
evidenced by the extant literary works 
and inscriptions of his reign referring 
to him as having been adorned by the following, among 
other, titles and insignias hirud-antembara-ganda 
(champion over those who say they have such and such 
titles), ^rlmad-rdjddhirdja-rdja-parameSvara (emperor of 
kings), Apratima-vira (unparalleled hero), Kathdriya- 
sdlva (a daggered hawk to his enemies), Vairi-gaja- 
ganda-bherunda (a double-headed eagle to the elephants, 
hostile kings), Gaja-bentekdra (hunter of elephants), 

Imma^i-Kempe-Gau^a on the occasion of Venkata’s installation (at 
Penukop^a) in January 1635, were the rulers of Kereyur, Hosakote, 
DevanahaUi, Ghikba)|apur, Masti, Bagalur and Mysore. For his merito- 
rious aervices in the cause of the Empire, Immadi-Kempe-Oau^a is said 
to have been duly honoured by Venkata with robes and jewels (such as 
pendants, medallions, etc.) and two rutting elephants named Nila- 
kantha and SSmalinga (II, fl. 23-41, vv. 14-39). The earlier part of the 
poem throws a good deal of light on the general political conditions in the 
Kamatak during the years which followed the death of Vlra-Rama- 
Deva IV of Vijayanagar (1614-1680? 1633) (I, ff. 1-16; II, £E. 16-23). The 
value of the work for the history of the times of Imma^i-Kempe-Gauda 
of Maga^i, is not inconsiderable. The poet Venkataiya refers to himself 
as the son of Poramava-Timmappaiya and dedicates the work to 
Ghlkka-Kuppakka (a consort of Imma^i-Kempe-Gau^a), on July 22, 
1685 (Ywva, ^rdva/na ba. 3) (II, ff. 41). He not infrequently eulogises 
Imma^i-Kempe-Gauda, of whom he was evidently a protege. Cf. Kar. 
Ka. Cha. (III. 298) which mentions this poem as an anonymous work, 
fixing it in e. 1650. 

68. IWd., II, ff. 28, V. 22; . . . MaisHra/vara karasi B&yarige mntdaha- 

dynddnimuttempa madagajava kdntimattdda urutara ka/nthamdle aara 
munidda bhdahaitdmbarava kodisi. 

89. M, A. B., 1924, pp. 22-28, No. 6. 

60. Fkle colophons to Chdmttrdjdkti-VUdaa and BrahmOttara- 

Khcur^a\ also see E, C., II SB. 260 and 362 (1634) ; M, A, B., 1924, 
1.0. (1686). For details about the literary works, see under Literary 
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^cmkha (conch); Chakra (discus), Makar a (crocodile), 
Matsya (fish), &a/rabha (unicorn), Sdlva (hawk), Ganda- 
bherunda (double-headed eagle), Dharam-Vardha (boar), 
Hanuina (monkey), Garuda (eagle), Ankusa (hook), 
Kuthdra (axe) and Simha (lion). These titles and 
insignias were, as indicated above, significant from the 
local point of view. Among the titles, Birud-antembara- 
ganda was, as we have seen, the distinctive appellation 
of the rulers of Mysore from the time of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III (1513-1553). Others, 
like Mahd-rdjddhirdja-rdja-parameSvara, Apraiima-vlra, 
Ganda-bhermida, Gaja-bentekdra and Dharam-Vardhaf 
were distinct borrowals, mostly from Vijayanagar, and 
seem to convey ideas of universal conquest and 
imperialism. Most of the insignias had been, as already 
referred to, acquired by Eaja Wodeyar during different 
years of his reign (1578-1617). 

By 1637, the last year of Chamaraja's reign, the 
political position of the kingdom of 
of Mysore! Mysore was as follows : On the north, 

it had been extended as far as Channa- 
patna and Nagamangala ; in the west and north- west, up 
to Piriyapatna and Channarayapatna ; and in the east and 
south-east, as far as Malavalli and Danayakankote. 
Indeed the Glilkkadevardya-Vam^dvali does seem 
correctly to echo this position when it depicts that, 
towards the close of his reign, Chamaraja had finished 
his campaigns in all the directions, extended his favour 
to the rulers of Ikkeri, Banavar, Basavapatna and other 
places — who had latterly acted in a friendly fashion 
towards him — and brought the entire Kannada country 
under his control {Kannada-nddellamam basakke tandu),^^ 
The reference to the friendly disposition of Ikkeri 
(mitrabhdvadol pattidirkeri . . . ), in particular, 

towards Mysore, is further significant. We have seen 
how there prevailed hostile relations between the two 


61. P. 34, 
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kingdoms during 1626-1630 and how during 1630-1634 
Ch&maraja had extended his kingdom as far as parts of 
Bangalore and Hassan districts by the acquisition of 
places belonging to Jagadeva-Baya and the chiefs of 
Chiknayakanahalli, Belur and Hoje-Narasipur. During 
1634-1637, Virabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri, in view, 
apparently, of this stronger political position of Mysore, 
had probably found it expedient to move on friendly 
terms with Chamaraja Wodeyar. 

Although the earliest available record of the reign of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar is dated in June 
1617 ^ 16 ^'*^“’*^'^“' 1620,*® the administration of Mysore, 

during the period of his minority 
(1617-1620), was actually in the hands of his first 
DajavSi, Bettada-Arasu. To the latter, indeed, as we 
have seen, belongs the credit of maintaining the political 
integrity of the kingdom of Mysore and making a definite 
beginning in the policy of expansion in the north and the 
south. Bettada-Arasu appears to have continued in 
office for more than six months after Chamaraja attained 
his majority (in May 1620), as is borne out by a lithic 
record dated November 29, 1620, in which he makes 
a grant of the village of Anevala for God Mahabale^vara 
of the “ Mysore hill ” (Chamundi Hills), on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse, for the merit of Chamaraja Wodeyar.®^ 
On the fall of Bettada-Arasu early in 1621, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar was securely established in his personal rule. 

The rule of Chamaraja Wodeyar during 1620-1637 

Minister, D.jayiis thoroughly bore the impress of his 
and officers, 1820- personality. The Honnalagere copper- 
plate grant (1623)®^ speaks of him as 
having been ruling Mysore seated on the famous throne 

62. Vide f.n. 4 supra, 

68. B, O.f III (1) Sr. 36, 11. 7-9: ... iSrlman-mahadiva-devOtiama 

MaisHra-bet^ada Srl-MahdbaUivara-divarige . . . Vide also f.n. 6 
and 16 supra, 

64. Ibid,^ My 8. Diet, SuppU Vol.^ Md. 156, 1. 6: ^rlrangapa4taf^arhhyata- 
Bhdja-simhasanddhipah, 
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of Bhoja in Seringapatam, and mentions^ also a minister 
of his, Kama[nu?]jaiya-Virupak8haiya-Govindaiya, son 
of Appaji-Pandita and grandson of Hiriyanna-Pandita (of 
Akajapura), of Kasyapa-gotra, A4valayana-sutra and Eik- 
4akha. Other records of Chamaraja Wodeyar point to 
his sovereignty of both Mysore and Seringapatam.^ In 
his conquests, Chamaraja Wodeyar was, as we have seen, 
considerably helped by Linganna of Bannur (March 
1621- January 1626), Basavalinganna (January 1626* 
February 1630) and Vikrama-Baya (March 1630-1637) — 
Balavais in succession to Bettada-Arasu.®^ In the actual 
administration of the local parts, Chamaraja Wodeyar, it 
would seem, was assisted by agents (kdrya-karta) . Thus, 
we note, Basavalinganna, son of Kempa Wodeyar, 
administered the affairs of Chamaraja at Talakad,®® while 
Eajaiya was looking after the same in the Yedatore 
region.®^ 

Chamaraja Wodeyar is credited with having carefully 
brought in his acquisitions under the 
respective hoblis of the administrative 
units (gadi) and maintained intact the 
regulations of Eaja Wodeyar.’"® He is 
also, in 1626, reputed to have made 
elaborate arrangements with Channa- 
raja Wodeyar, chief of Katte-Malalayadi, 
for the catching, and purchase, of 

66. Ihidy 11. 13-16, 72 {Qdvindayydkhya-mantrinS ) ; also Ibid.^ Md. 17 (revised) 
(January 1623), 11. 6-9, etc. Of. WUks in Appendix III. 

66. ^e E.O.f II SB. 250 and 362(1634) : Maisilru-Pa^^anddhiivara'y Maiaitru- 
Pa^icma-puravcurddhlivara. The reference here is to Mysore and 
Seringapatam, Ptx^tana being a shortened form of drlrangapat^ai^. 
The expressions are in keeping with the local position of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar at the height of his power after a series of conquests. See also 
sections on Ohdmardjd'a relations with ViQayanagar and hia titles. 

67. For a critical notice of Wilks’s position regarding the early Da] avals of 
Mysore, etc., vide Appendix 111. 

68. See B.O., Ill (1) TN. 13 (1683). Basavslmgav^a of this Uthio record 
appears to have been distinct from Da]avai Basavalingaqi^a who died in 
February 1680 {Annals ^ I. 69). 

69. Ibid., IV (2) Yd. 16 (1633). 70. AnnaU, I. 61; See also WUks, I. 66» 

7 


Administrative and 
other measures : 

(а) Settlement of 
conquered tracts. 

(б) Organisation of 
elephant-hunting. 

(c) Institution of 
the armoury. 
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-elephants required for his army;^^ and, in or about 1636, 
io hiSive erected in Mysore an armoury (alagina-chdvadi ; 
aldguvane), a substantial structure of three floors 
imuneleya jagali)^ for the preservation of various kinds 
of weapons (taken from the Palegars) and for the 
manufacture of new patternsJ^ 

Chamaraja Wodeyar was, we note,’^ an ardent 

Vaishnava, adoring his family God 

toiera- Lakshmikanta of Mysore and devoutly 

serving Trinayane^vara (of Mysore), 

Goddess Chamunde4vari of the Mahabalachala hill and 
VisbnvKa. Toleration was the cardinal feature of his 
religion, ^aivism and Vaishnavism seemed to claim his 
equal share of attention, while he was solicitous towards 
Jainism also/* Of the Jains, in particular, we find he 

71. Ibid^ I. 5S-59; see also Mya. Dho, Fam., ft. 27-28. The catohing of 

elephants by ensnaring them into large-sized pits {kappu)^ seems to 
have been a very ancient practice in the southern and western parts of 
the present district of Mysore. The price of elephants thus captured— 
and subsequently trained — was, it is interesting to note, regulated by 
Chamaraja Wodeyar as under: B’or an elephant with tusks measuring 
one full cubit IQOvarahas; one span (gSnu), 40 varahas ; three- 

fourths of a span {c)io(u-ko7nhu)y 30 varahaa; for one, with tusks just 
sprouting up (muguJu-komhu), 26 varahaa ; for a female elephant 
measuring 5 cubits in length, 60 varahaa; 4 cubits, 40 varahaa and 
3 cubits, 30 varahaa ; for a youngling (mari)f 15 varahaa (See Annala^ l.c,). 
Evidently the title Odja-Mniekdra (hunter of elephants), ascribed to 
Chamaraja Wodeyar in the colophon to the Chdmarajdkti-ViLdaa already 
referred to {vide section on Ohdmardja*a titlea and f.n. 60 aupra)^ seems 
very significant. 

72. Annala^ I. 61; My a. Baj. Gha.^ 21-22; My a. Dho. Vam.^ ft. 

also C. Vam.f 33-34 and G. Vi., II, 71-72, depicting the armoury as an 
index of Chamaraja’s prowess and military ^ory. 

73. Vide colophon to the Ghainardjokti-Vilaaa : ^ri-Lakahmikdnta-pddd- 
ravinda-dvandva niahyandd^ma/nda-makaranda-bmdu-aandshaavddana- 
nirmaZtkrtdntahkarana Trinayani&vara aadhhaktiyukia Mahdhald- 
chaldvdaa ^rl-Ghdmufidikdmhd aadhhakti manditardda ^rl’Ghdmardja- 
Odeyaravaru; also see E, 0., My a, Diat. Suppl. Vol., Md. 166 (1623), 
11. 2r3 : . . . ViahrivUa pujah aatata iubha aamdjai-GJidmardjindra- 
bhojah ; vide also G. Vam. (38-34) and G. Vi. (II, 64-82), depicting 
Chfimar&ja against an essentially Vaishnava background. 

74. Vide references infra. Among the secondary sources, the Awnala 
(I. 66*57, 61-62) and the Mya. Bdj. Cha. (22) speak of the service of 
Chamar&ja Wodeyar and his Da]avSis (Lingapua of Bannur and Vikrama- 
BSya), in the 6aiva and Vai 8 h 1 ;^lva temples at T.-Karasipur, Qarg64vari, 
Nanjangfid* Seringapatam and Melko^e . The AnnaZa (1. 60) , in particular, 
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was a good friend, being referred to"^® by them as Shad- 
daricma-dharma-sthdpandchdrya (lit. establisher of the 
dharma of the six darSanas or schools of philosophy) 
and Shad-dharma-Chakreivara (lit. emperor promoting 
six kinds of dharma or religion). An interesting, account 
is preserved'^® of how once, about the middle of 1631, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, while on a tour in the State, paid a 
visit to Sravana-Belagola, and how, on being grieved to 
learn that the Jain guru of the place— Charuklrti-Pandita- 
Yoglndra of the Dakshinacharya family — had left it for 
Bhallataki-pura in consequence of obstacles (to the 
worship of Jina) caused during the regime of Jagadeva- 
Eaya, he (Chamaraja Wodeyar) at once arranged for ihe 
recall of the guru from the latter place, and later accorded 
him a fitting reception in Seringapatam, allowing him 
every facility for the exercise of his religious avocations 
in the Pontificate at ^ravana-Belagola. 

Among the extant records of Chamaraja Wodeyar's 
reign, the Honnalagere copper-plate 
Gifts, grants, etc, grant, dated January 31, 1623,^ 

registers the gift by him of three 
villages to his minister, Govindaiya, on the occasion of 

refers to a grant of the Aghajaya {Ohdmaraja-aamudra) agrahdra of 32 
houses (in the BachahaHi-hobli of the Nagamangala-sthala), said to have 
been made by Chamaraja Wo<Jeyar to the three sects of Brahmans 
{Smdrthaa^ Mcldhvds and l^rUVaishnavas)^ in October 1631, on the occa- 
sion of a lunar eclipse, Devachandra {Maj. Kaih., XII. 469) writes of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar as having granted lands rent-free (umbali), to five 
Jain Pandits. See also sections on Court Life and Literary Activity, 

76. See E.O., II SB. 260 and 862 (1684). 

76. In the MunvvamSahhyudaya (c. 1700) of Chidaiianda (noticed in detail in 
Ch. XIV), II, 20-65, This work (II, 20) speaks of Chamaraja’s visit to 
dravai}a-Be}ago)a, just at a time when he had finished most of his 
campaigns against the surrounding chiefs. Tho AnnaU (1. 60) refers to 
this visit ^s having taken place at the instance of Bommarasaiya, Niydgi 
of Chamaraja Wo^leyar ; and seems to place it shortly after Chamaraja’s 
acquisition of Nagamangala and Be}|ur (1630-1681). Since BeJJfir was, as 
we have seen, taken by Chamaraja Wodeyar in March 1631 and since, 
according to the AnnaU (l.o.), Chamaraja was in Seringapatam by 
October 1681, he appears to have visited 6ravana-Be]agoJa about the 
middle of that year (April- June). 

77. E. O., Mya. Biat. Suppl. Vol., Md. 166 (Af. A. B., 1908, p. 28, para 76) : 

rf. 1644, Dtmdubhi, Mdgha in, 10. The grant bears the king’^s signature 
as, (see 1. 70). . , s - 

T 
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ardhddayay for the merit of bis parents. A litbic record 
(of the same date)^® refers to a rent-free grant by Chama- 
r&ja to the same donee, of additional villages situated in 
the Maddur-sthala of the Kejale-nadu in the Seriugapatara 
country. The Dalavdi^Agrahdram plates I, dated 
March 6, 1623J® record the formation of an agrahdra 
named Chdmardja-samudra (consisting of the villages of 
Aladur and Navilur in the Tayur-nadu of Mugur-sthala) 
and the grant of the same — divided into 41 shares, 40 being 
distributed among Brahmans and one set apart for God 
Gunja-Nrsimha — ^by Chamaraja Wodeyar, for the attain- 
ment of perpetual bliss by his father, Narasaraja Wodeyar. 
A lithic record of c. 1630®^ refers to a grant in perpetuity 
to Ane-linga in the Narasimhasvami temple at Maddur, 
by Vikrama-Eaya, Dalavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
An inscription from the Mackenzie Collection^ dated 
February 21, 1632,®^ speaks of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
having restored the channels of the Cauvery in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam and of his having got 
constructed a bridge across the river (up to the junction 
of. its branches), naming the area brought into cultivation 
thereunder as Hosa-bayalu (lit. new plain land). 
Another lithic record, dated May 22, 1633,®^ refers to 
the grant of the village of ^antapura, to the Sivabhakta 
Basavalingadeva, by Rajaiya, an agent of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. Yet another, dated June 20, 1633,®® records 
the setting up of the image of Panchalinga to the west 
of God Vaidye4vara of Gajaranya-kshetra and the grant 
of lands at Talakad and Purigali to provide for the 

78. Ibid,, Md. 17 (revised): Ibid. See also and compare E. O., Ill (1) Md. 17 
(original impression). 

79. E. (7., Ill (1) TN. 62 : rf. 1644, Dundubhi^ Phdlguna iu. 16. 

80. Ibid., Md. 4. 

61. Ms. No. 16-16-20, p. 80 : i. 1668, Prajotpatti, PMlguna iu. 11. 

82. E.O., IV (2) Yd. 16; i. 1740, ^rlmukha, Vai^dkha ba. 10. The ^aka 
date, mentioned in this record, does not tally with the cyclic year 
drimukha which corresponds to 1688 ; it is apparently a scribal error for 
4. 1666. 

88. Ibid., Ill (1) TN. 18; i, 1665, l^rimvkha, Jyi^fha ha. 10, Thursday, 
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offerings of the God — by Basavalinganna, another agent 
of Chamaraja. Two records (lithic and copper-plate), 
dated June 28, 1634,®^ speak of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
having instituted an inquiry into the management of the 
endowments at feravana-Belagola and of his having 
caused grants to be made in the presence of God Gomma- 
tesvara and Guru Charukirti-Pandita-Deva, releasing the 
temple lands (of ^ravana-Belagola) from nineteen 
mortgagees by discharging the long-standing mortgage 
debts and conferring on the Sthdfiikas perpetual use of 
the property for carrying on the worship of the God. 
The MdkubaUi copper-plate grants dated February 21; 
1635,®® records the gift by Chamaraja — free of all taxes, 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse — of the village of 
Makuballi surnamed Ghdma-sdgara (ov Chdma-samudra) , 
to Ramachandra-Yajva, for the merit of his (ChSma- 
raja’s) parents. 

The court of Chamaraja Wodeyar was noted for its 
magnificence and was fully expressive 
Court life : tastes and culture of the times. 

tiChamaraja’savoca- Chamaraja appears himself to have 
been an accomplished person, being 
referred to®® as an expert in the arts (chau§a§ti-kald- 
pravma). He is depicted®"^ to have been systematically 
devoting himself to the practice of elephant-riding and 
horse-riding (dne-kuduregalaneri vaiydliya vildsa)^ 
athletics (garu^^i-geytada-kaime), marksmanship (bilgane- 
gondu guriyisuva kauiala) and music — particularly the 
lute {vlne-daledic banna-vddicgalavi bdjipdje) ; to the 
appreciation of literature — including poetry, drama and 
rhetoric {kdrya-ndtakdlankdra-sdra-sarvasva-rasdsvd- 
dana) ; and the listening to the sacred lore {Purdne- 
tihdsddi-pu7iya-kathd-iravandnurdga] . 

S4. Ibid,, II SB. 260 and 352: i. 1666, Bhdva^ Jahddha ^u. 13, Saturday. 

85. M. A. Jl.f 1924, pp. 22-23, No. 6: i, 1666 expired, Bhdva^ Plidlguna 
iu. 15. This record also bears the king’s signature aS| * Pri-Ohdmardja,* 

86. Vide colophon to the Ohdmardjdkti^Vil^aa. 

87. C. Vam., 84. 
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. His court formed also the meeting^ground for 
Brahmanical, Vira^aiva and Jaina 
disputa- religions, between whose adherents 
there were frequent disputations, in 
which Chamaraja Wodeyar appears to have taken a keen 
personal interest.®® In particular, we learn,®® Chennarya, 
son of Viranaradhya, was able to defeat Eama-Dikshita 
in the course of one such debate in the durbar of 
Chamaraja. Another disputation {mantravdda-prasanga)y 
it would seem,®® was conducted by the Jains in Chamai- 
raja*s court shortly after his visit to ^ravana-Belagola 
(1631) and, it is added,®^ Charukirti-Pandita-Yoglndra 
of the 6ravana-Belagola-math, himself a celebrated 
disputant (bandhura mantravdda-prasiddha-purusha ) , 
was invited to participate in it If Devachandra is to be 
relied upon, it was probably on this occasion that 
Chamaraja Wodeyar had the Jain works, Bharateivara- 
Gharite (of Batnakara-Varni), Hari-Vam^ia^ Sanat- 
kumdra-Shatjpadi (of Bommarasa) and Chandraprabha- 
Gharite (of Doddaiya of Piriyapatna), recited in his court, 
eulogising Jainism, it is said, as a great religion {Jaina 
matam doddadendu prasamsegaidaru) .®^ 

S8. See Chikkadivardja'-Dharanlramandhhyndayah (c. 1700) (noticed in Ch. 
XIV), III, 16 ; 

. antar-bahirmaia'vivdda-vidam mukhSnd 
iatvcum param kimapi ch^tasi niichitdyd . . , 

(referring to Chamaraja Wodeyar V). 

^e JCar, Ka^ Cha, (II. 377), quoting from Santa- Vira*I)e6ika’s (c. 1650) 
Siuaga/ria-Chdritra : 

ChdmardjSndrana sdbheyol^t, tarkisuvd | 

Mdma-Dlkshitana bhanjiaida | 

^rlmad^Virandrddhya tamija guna \ 

Dhdma Ohenndrya. 

The poet, ^anta-Vlra-Dedika, was the grandson of Vlra^aradhya and 
son of Chennarya {Ibid. 377, 879). 

90. Mttnivam., II, 48. 91. II, 49-60. 

92. See Baj. Kath., XI. 378, 876. Devachandra also speaks of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar as having got rendered from Sanskrit iifto Kannada, the follow- 
ing five Jaina. works : Hari-VamSd^ Brabhwnjaha-Kathe^ ^rlpdla- 
' . OhaHtef Jayakumdra-Parwardhint-Sha^pddi And Samyakiva-Kaumudl- 
8?ia4padi {Ibid. 376). ' 
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Chamaraja Wodeyar was a liberal patron of letters. 

Tbe Honnalagere copper-plate grant 
Literary activity. (1623) Speaks of his treasury as having 
been intended for the relief of poets 
and scholars (kavi-budhdrtim yasya koiasya purtih)^ 
He is said to have also afforded shelter in his court to 
learned men from various quarters and reared up the tree 
of learning.®^ Himself a person of taste, he was, we 
note,^ a connoisseur of literary merit, skilled in the 
appreciation of poetry. 

Kannada literature flourished under Chamaraja’s 
patronage. Kamachandra, a proteg6 

nalriiterature. 

7idda) , wrote the ASva-^dstra^ (c. 1626), 
a rendering, in colloquial Kannada, of ^alihotra’s treatise 
on horses. The work begins with invocation to Gane^a, 
Krishna and Narayana. It is written in 18 chapters 
dealing with the physical constitution and the age of 
horses, method of worshipping them during the Maha- 
navarai festival and the treatment of their diseases. 
Another proteg6 of Chamaraja Wodeyar, Padmanna 
Pandita, son of Deparasa, a Jain Ayurvedic scholar 
{AywrvMa-budha), wrote the Hayasdra-Samuchchaya^ 
(1627), a compendium of the science of horses. It is a 

93. E. 0., Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol., Md. 166, 11. 1-2. 

94. Ckikkadivardja-Dharaniramandbhytulayahf III, 16 : 

DigbhyO budhdnupagatdnadhigatya sadyO 
Bdjd cha aamaadi nij&aana-mdaaadda | 

Vidydlatd naiu vivrddhimupaitu . . . U 
96. Ibid., Ill, 17: 

^abddrtha bhdvarachandgw^a vrtti rlti 
Vyangyddi vaibhava bhinna raaSpi kdvye j 
Sdraavatdmrtaraaam raaikah kavimlm 
Sangrahya aamaadi rardja aa rdjahamaah jj ; 
also Kamaldchala-Mdhdtmya (c. 1680), I, 97 : Saraaakaldnipunate 
vettu. 

96. Mss. Nos. B. 227 and 997 — P; Mya. Or. Lib. ; see also Kar, Ka. Cha., II- 

367-368. 

97. Ms. No. K. 424— P L. ; Mya. Or. Lib. ; in Grantha characters. See also 

Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 3^369. 
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poetical work, in 20 chapters, written in the Kannafia 
ka/nda metre {Karndta kanda padyagalindam ) . It begins 
with invocation to Jina and treats, among others, of the 
shape and sex of horses and the treatment of their diseases. 
Ascribed to Chamaraja Wodeyar himself, are two 
works extant, namely, Brahmdttara-Khanda^ (c, 1630) 
Qjid.Chdmardjdkti-Vilasa^ (c. 1635). The Brahmdttara- 
Khanda — also known as McmiprakMa-Vachana }^ — is a 
prose work, in colloquial Kannada, in 22 chapters. It 
commences with invocation to ^ambhu and deals with 
the philosophy and ritualism of ^aivism — as expounded 
in the Skanda-Purdna — ‘in the form of illustrative stories 
of a didactic character. The other work, Clidmardjdkti- 
Vildsa — after Chamaraja Wodeyar — is a popular Hosa- 
ganna^a prose version, in 7 parts, of Yalinlki' sBdmdyanam, 
and begins with invocation to Vishvaksena and Ganesa. 
From a manuscript of this work, it would appear, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar got it written in his name by a scholar, 
named Virupaksha, for the enduring benefit of mankind.^^^ 
Among other contemporaries of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
we. find mention made of Bommanna-kavi of Sravana-, 
Belagola, in a lithic record, although no works of his 
have so far come down to us. Nanjanatha was a scholar 
of Chamaraja’s court, under whose direction Nrsimha, a 
pupil of his and son of Gajaranya-Nrsimha-Pauranika, 

98. Pub. V, B. Subbaiya & Sons, Bangalore, 1897 ; see also Ms. No. 291 — P. L. 
Mya. Or. Lib. ; and Kar. Ka. Gha.y II. 361. 

99. Pub. Budrappa & Sons, Bangalore, 1894, 1896. See also Kar. Ka. Cha.^ 
II. 360-361. A Ms. of this work (No. 66 — P.L.\ Mys. Or. Lib.), dealing 
with the Sundarakan^a, is dated October 12, 1643 {SvabTidnu, Kdrtlka 
6u. 10 — see fP. a3), from which it would seem, either the writing of the 
work was extended over a number of years after Chamaraja’s death or a 
copy of a portion of it was made in 1643. 

100. Ms. No. 18. 3-10 — P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also Kar. Ka. Oha,^ l.o. 

101. See Kar. Ka. Cha.f II. 360, f.n. 1 : 

Vdlmiki'munvna-prdhta^rimad-Bdmdyanasya cha | 
Karnd\aAiihAakayd tlkdrn kdrayisliyan nr'pdttarna}i\\ 
Ldkdndmupakdrdya Virupdkahena dhlmatd | 

VidMBhd kfta/odn samyak pratijiidm Chdmabhvpatih\\ 

102. E. C., II SB. 260 (1634). 
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composed the Honnalagere copper-plate grant (January 
1623)/^ in Kannada and Sanskrit. What other works 
he wrote is not known, 

Chamaraja Wodeyar had five queens, Muddajamma 
of Yelandur, D^viramma of Bilugali, 
Domestic life. Siddajamma of Mugur, Channajamma 
of Mudana-kote and Doddajamma of 
Sindhuvalli.^®^ He is said^®® to have had issues which, 
however, seem to have died in their infancy. At the 
instance of his principal queen, Muddajamma, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, in 1633, is stated^®® to have got constructed in 
her name a bathing-ghat in the pond at Melkdte, for the 
convenience of pilgrims during the Vaira-mudi and 
Brahmotsavam festivals. 

Among other members of the Eoyal Family, Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Eaja Wodeyar, 
seem to have been living in peace and quiet, with their 
sons, in Gundlu-Terakanambi and Yeleyur, respectively, 
during the greater part of Chamaraja’s reign, especially 
after their pilgrimage to sacred places.^®’^ A lithic 
record, dated July 31, 1626,^^ refers to the erection 


103. Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 166 {M. A. R., 1908, p. 23, para 76), 11. 68-69 : 

Oajdranya’Nv^imhdkhya^Paurdnika-suto likhit | 

Nanjind tha-budhachchd trd 
Nrsimha-8td7nra^d8anam\\ 

Nanjin&tha (Nanjanathaiya), mentioned in the record, seems to have 
belonged to the Royal Family. 

104. Annals, I. 60; see also Mys. Dho. Pvr., I. 61. 

106. See Bdj, Kath. (XII. 469) which speaks of Chamaraja as having had 
sons, one of whom was named Devaraja {DSvardjam modaldda 
kumdraram padedu). The Annals and the Mys, Dho, Put, are 
silent on this point. 

106. Annals, I. 60. 

107. Ante Ch. V ; vide also Amials, I. 60, 66-56 and 66. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 

Ancient India, p. 288. 

108. E, 0„ III (1) Sr. 117 ; i, 1647, Krddhana, ^rdvana Su, 1, Devaraja is 

referred to in this record as the son of Chamaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
the latter being, of course, identical with B5)a-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(1672-1676). . * 
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of ' a: ma^t&pa in Arakere by [Muppina] DSvaraja 
Wo^ieyar- 

Chamaraj Wo^eyar died on May 2, 1637/*® in his 

T> thirty-fifth year, his queens, it is said/“ 

Death, May 3, 1637. .... .. 

committing saU. 

It is, indeed, to the credit of GhSmaraja Wo^eyar that 

Chamarija Wo^e- appears more prominently in the 
y*r in history and records of his own period of rule than 
tradition. predecessor, Eaja Wodeyar. 

Gut off in the middle of a most promising career, his 
influence on the generation of writers immediately 
following his death, while not considerable^ was not 
altogether negligible. Although unfortunately there is 
no reference to Ch&maraja in the Ka/nthlrava-Narasardja- 
(1648), the memories of his court and rule are 
preserved in all their freshness in the other literary 
works of the seventeenth century. In particular, to 
Tirumalarya, in the Ghlkkadevardya-Vamidvali and the 
Chlkkadevardja-Vijayam, Chamaraja appears essentially 
as an epic hero with a record of uninterrupted course of 
military campaigns to his credit. So impressed were 
Tirumalarya and his contemporaries (like Chikkupa- 
dhyaya, Chidananda, etc.) with Chamaraja^s achieve- 
ments and the dazzling splendour and culture of his 
court, that we find a strong contemporary flavour in 
their works while depicting them. Chamaraja Wodeyar’s 
rule is further echoed in some of the inscriptional records 


109. Myn. Dho. Par,, 1. 44 and 65: livara^ Vaiidkha ha, 8 . See also Annalst 

I. 62. BhSskara (c. 1660), in his Biharo-gao^ita^ mentions the death of 
ChSmar&ja Wodeyar in A, 1669 (1687) (see Kar, Ka, Oha., II. 876). 
Cf. Mys. Bdj. Oha, (22) which places Chamaraja’s death in tivara^ 
Vaiidkha iu* 16 (ApiU 1687). Wilks (1. 66) also dates the death in 
1687. Of. l)$vaohandra (Baj. £ath,, XII. 467<470), fisii^g Obftn^airfija'i^ 
death in Beoember 1688 and the period of his role b^ween 1616-16^, 
which it is hard to accept ; nor is there any evidence for his statement 
{Jhid. 876) that there were hostile incursions, famines and other public 
oUamities during the reign. 

110. Annalf, l.c. 
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pf t^e eighteenth century while the chroniclers (of the 
18th and 19th centuries) corroborate and supplement the 
earlier sources in regard to various aspects of his reign. 

A study of these materials enables us to form some 
estimate of Chamaraja .Wo^eyar as 
ohtorrsjiw^Vyar' historical character. Young and 
energetic, with a fairly well developed 
constitution, Chamaraja Wodeyar thoroughly impressed 
his contemporaries as a warrior and as a ruler. Though 
he generally conducted his campaigns with the assistance 
of his Daiavai, there were also occasions when he appears 
to have personally led the army on the field. His 
conquests were, as a rule, guided by the policy of 
aggression — a policy which was a sheer necessity in the 
case of a kingdom like Mysore, in view of the unsettled 
political conditions of the times and the existence of 
hostile neighbours by whom Mysore was then surrounded. 
His loyalty to the Vijayanagar Empire was unshaken, 
although his local contemporaries seemed to regard the 
assumption of independence by him as eminently justified 
from a purely local point of view. Already, by the close 
of his reign, the kingdom of Mysore, so strenuously 
extended by him, was on the point of becoming a 
bulwark in the south against the powers hostile to the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Slowly and steadily, the political 
centre of gravity in the Karnatak was being shifted from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam. So that Seringapatam, 
though seemingly lost to the Empire in 1610, was fast 
becoming, though indirectly, a gain to the latter in her 
crisis. The conquests and annexations of ChamarSja 
Wodeyar, as Wilks observes, naturally meant distress 

111. JE7. a,III (1) TN. 63 (1748) 11. 36-87 ; IV (2) yd. 17 (1761), 11, 211-28. Most 

of the inscriptions of the latter part of the 17th century and the earlier 
part of the 18th {Uke^E.O., Ill (1) Sr. 14 of 1686 and 64 of 1722] pay a 
good deal of attention to the tracing of the descent of OhIkkadevarSja 
Wodeyar from the line of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. Hence they are 
conspicuous by the absence of any reference to the rulers who followed 
in the wake of Baja Wodeyar. We have noted the exceptions here. 

112. I.S5. ' 
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and loss of independence to the neighbouring Pftlegars, 
but at the same time they appear to have heralded a 
change for the better to the subjects who, freed from their 
vexatious regime, were brought under the more settled 
and orderly government of the Viceroy-king of Seringa- 
patam and his agents. 

The drastic punishment inflicted by Chamaraja 
Wo^eyar on Bettada-Arasu, his first Dalavai, despite the 
latter's services to the cause of the kingdom during his 
(Chamaraja’s) minority, may not, perhaps, be viewed with 
favour by posterity. But it is to be remembered that 
Ch&maraja Wo^eyar was not oblivious of the Dalavai’s 
services and that in awarding the punishment he seems 
to have been guided more by the larger political interests 
of the hour than personal spite or hatred. 

The pious and tolerant ruler he was, Ch&maraja 
Wodeyar adhered strictly to the standards of Baja 
Wodeyar. The different religions (Brahmanical, Jaina 
and Vira4aiva) flourished under him. As an accomplished 
scholar of his age, he liberally encouraged learning and 
the arts. Particularly Kannada literature received a 
remarkable impetus from the keen personal interest he 
seems to have evinced in its development. Eegarded 
alike from the political and cultural points of view, 
Ch&maraja Wodeyar is entitled to a unique place in 
history as a “ Maker of Mysore." 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Immadi RAja WopEYAB, 1637-1638. 

Birth, accession and identity — Siege of Arkalgud, c. 1638 — 
Immadi Raja Wodey^V- Rule — Religion and domestic life — 
Death, October 8, —Political position of Mysore, 
1638. 


O N MAY 14, 1637, the thirteenth day after the death 
of Chamaraja Wodeyar, Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 


Birth, accession 
and identity. 


(Raja Wodeyar 11), the youngest and 
last son of Raja Wodeyar, succeeded to 
the throne of Mysore.^ He was born 


on May 26, 1612, and was in his twenty-fifth year at the 
time of his accession.^ He is referred to in literary 


1. See Mys. Dho. Pilr. (I. 44 ; II. 66), referring to livara^ Vaiidhha ha» 80 as 

the date of Imma^i-Haja Wo^eyar’s accession. Cf. Mys. Udj. Oha. (5^2), 
placing the accession on the very day of Chamaraja's death ; Bdj. Kath. 
(XII. 470), fixing it in December 1633; Annals (1.62-63), according to 
which Imma^i'Baja Wo<Jeyar had been installed on the throne, by 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, on livara, Voiiakha 6u. 16 (April 28, 1637, i.e. three 
days before Chamaraja’s death). Wilks (I. 56) merely dates the accession 
of ** Immadee Baj ” in 1637. The authority of the earliest Ms. (i.e. My 8 . 
Dho. Pur,) is to be preferred here as the more specific in regard to the 
date of accession, although it seems not impossible that Imma^i-Baja 
Wodeyar had been formally desired, a few days before Chamaraja's death, 
to succeed the latter. 

2. Ibid., I. 33, 44 (compare) : Parldhdvi, Jyinfha in. 7, Tuesday. See also 

O. Vam. (81-82), according to which Imma^i-Baja Wodeyar, the fourth 
and last son ikinriyanugar) of Raja Wodeyar, was in his boyhood at the 
time of the latter's death (1617). The Mya. Dho, Vam. (ff. 28) merely 
refers to Immadi-Baja Wodeyar as the son of Baja Wodeyar and tmcle of 
ChSmaraja Wodeyar ; the Mya. Bdj. Oha. (22) mentiona him as the son 
of Baja Wodeyar by his youngest wife ; and the Bdj. K<Uh. (XII. 470), as 
the son of Baja Wodeyar. Cf. Wilks (I. 66), referring to Immadi- 
Baja Wodeyar as ** the posthumous son of Baja Wodeyar," who 
** ascended the Musnud in his 20th year on the death of bis nephew 
Cham Baj." The Annala (I. 49<60, 68) also speaks of Immadi’Haja 
Wodeyar as the posthumous son of Baja Wodeyar, fixing his birth on 
December 7, 1617 {Paingala^ Mdrgaiira ha. 6), i.e., about si^ months 
after Baja Wodeyar’s death. In the absence of positive evidence to the 
contrary, the authority of the earliest available sources {i.e, Mya. Dho, 
par, and O. Vam.) is preferred here. 
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works and inscriptions (17th-18th centuries) as ‘Imma^i- 
Biijarasa,’ ‘ Immadi-Eajodeyar,’ ‘Immadi-Baja’ and 
‘ Immadi-Bajara^.’^ . 

Dalavai Vikrama-Baya continued in ofiBce under 
immadi-Baja Wodeyar. Perhaps the 
e. im only political event of importance during 

the reign was the siege of Arkalgud in 
or about 1638. The siege, it is said, was successfully 
conducted by Vikrama-Baya who exacted tribute from 
Erishnappa Nayaka, the chief of the place, and returned 
to Seringapatam with the spoils of war.^ 

Imthadi-Baja Wodeyar appears to have been a promis- 
ing ruler. His prowess is echoed in 
literary works and inscriptions.® The 
short period of his rule was remarkable 
for its popularity and vigour, and for the continued 
maintenance of the traditions of his predecessors.® As 
a centre of culture, his court was reputed for its magni- 
ficenceJ • 

Immadi-Baja Wodeyar, as we find him depicted,® 
was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, ever 
domMttoiife" engaged in listening to and enjoying 

the devotional literature of the 
Vaishnava faith. He had two queens, Venkatajamma of 
Hegga4devankote (Bute) and Nanjamma of Maddur, by 
whom he is said to have had no issue.® 


8. See O. Vam.^ 83, 36, C. Vi., II, 86-86, referring to Immadi-Baja as 

^Irmadi'Baja ’ ; Kamald. Mdhdt., I, 98; Munivam., II, 68 : Bdjodeyara 
kwiyanugard^mmodirBajo^ar ; E.C., III (1) TN. 68 (1749), 1. 38; 
IV (2) Yd. 17 (1761), 1. 24, etc. See also Tables II and III. 

4. AfmaU, 1. 68; Bdj. Kaih., XII. 470; Mye, BdJ, Oha., 22; of. Mys. Dho. 

' Vam., ff. 28. 

6 . Vid& tn. 8 8U^a. 

6. C. Vam., 36; also Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 28; Mys, Oka., 22-28; AnnaZa, 
1,68-64. 

7v iffp, OJm. ftnd AnnaZa, l.o, 

O^.Vjam., l.Q. : ^drdma^rmhana xhiaraaydra/vwAa-^an^varaandd/fianar 
^avat^OrhirtwndAi-hhaktiraaa-paripdharhhedf^dm nM>chai}igegey^, 

9. AnmUf I. 68 ; seoalso Mya. Dho. J^6r., 62. ., 
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Imma4i-Eaja Wodeyar died on October 8, 1638,^® in 
his twenty-seventh year, after a reign 

October 8, ygg^j. J^Jg q^eenS, 

it is said,^^ observing sati. His death 
is said^^ to have been brought about by a poisonous 
mixture (visha-churna) administered to him — during his 
indisposition — by the court physician, under the influence 
of DalavSri Vikrama-Baya. There seems little doubt that 
the Dalavai was led into the perpetration of this 
treacherous deed, perhaps by motives of usurpatiUn or 
assertion of independence against his young, and 
probably too energetic, master.^® 

Though Immadi-Baja Wodeyar was thue victimised 
by the Dalavai *s intrigue in the very 
of Mysore! prime of his life, it is to his credit that 

he was able to leave behind him a 
powerful and compact kingdom — a rich political heritage 
to the next generation of rulers of Mysore. 


10. My a, Dho, PHr.^ 1. 44, 66 : BohudhanyUf livlja iu. 11. See alsa Mya, 
Dho, Vam., ff. ot. Mya. Bdj, Oha.jQS: Bahudhdnya, Jivija iu. 1$ 
(October 12, 1688) ; AnnaU^ I. 64 : Ibid ; Maj. Kath. (XII. 470)i placing 
the death in May 1686 1 
AnnaUf l.o. 

Vi. Anncdat I. 68; Baf. Kath., l.o. ; Mya. Dho. Par., I. 46-47; see also 
Wilha, I. 56. The Mya, Dho, Vam, (3. 28) merely refers tcf Imma^- 
B&ja Wo^eyar's death as due to Dajav&i Vikrama-Baya's treachery 
(Dafavdyi Vikrama^Bkyana hufil^dyadinda). 

18. See also and compare WUha^ 1. 67. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Kanthibava-Nabasabaja Wodeyab I, 1638-1659. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession — Political 
situation — General course of affairs — Political Development: 
First Phase \ 1639-1641 — Relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur, 1639 : the siege of Seringapatam, January 1639 ; 
general causes — The demand for tribute and after — 
Composition of the Bijapur and Mysore armies — Position 
of the besieging army — The siege, January 18-20, 1639 — 
The truce, January 21, 1639 — Ranadulla Khan's return, 
February 1639 — Importance of the event — Retrospect of 
affairs, 1640 — Acquistion of Ramagiri-durga, etc., c. July- 
August 1640 — Renewed attempts of Bijapur on Seringapatam, 
December 1640-March 1641 — Second Phase: 1641-1647 — 
Mysore and the south : the siege of Maratahalli, March 
1641 — The retaliation, 1642 — Acquisition of Samballi, etc., 
1641-1642 — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 1643 — 
Relations with local powers : general political position, 
down to 1644 — Annexation of Hampapura, April 1644 — 
Siege of Palupare, January 1645 — Siege of Piriyapatna, c. 
January-October 1645 — Annexation of Piriyapatna, etc., 
1646-1646 — ^Renewed relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 
1646 — Action at Turuvekere c. December 1646-January 
1647 : death of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya, January 1647 — 
Acquisition of Basavapatna, May 1647 — Ikkeri and Mysore : 
Sivappa Nayaka I’s embassy to Mysore, September 1647 — 
Third Phase : 1647-1660 — General course of political 

affairs, a retrospect — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 
1660 -r- Acquisition of Hebbur, April 166Ch^Fourth Phase : 
1650-1654 —Further relations with Vijayanagar : Emperor 
3ri-Banga in Mysore, c. 1650-1653 — Kanthirava's local 
position, minor acquisitions, etc., 1650-1652 — Further 
relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 1652-1653 — Bijapur 
and Madura vs. Mysore, ISb^^Fifth Phase : 1654-16597— 
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General course of affairs— Belations with MaduraK 1666* 
1669; Mysorean invasion of Madura, o. 1666-1667— 
Oounter-invasion by Madura, c. 1667-1659— Oritioism of 
Proenza — Belations with Ikkeri, 1667- 1669 — Political 
position of Mysore, 1669. 

O N THE death of Imma^i-Baja Wo^eyar without issue, 
direct descent in the line of Baja Wodeyar came to 
an end. Beference has been made, in 
Lineal descent. the preceding chapters, to Be^^ada- 
Chamarfija Wodeyar and Muppina- 
Bevaraja Wodeyar, two of the surviving sons of Bsla- 
ChamarSja Wodeyar (1572-1676). Beffada-Ch&maffija 
Wodeyar was, as we have seen,* a younger brother qf 
Baja Wodeyar; and Muppina-DgyarSja Wodeyar was a 
half-brother {bhinnodara sahodara) of his. Be^tada- 
ChSmarSja is said to have had two sons, Timmaraja 
Wodeyar, by Lingajamma of BSgali, and Kan^hlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, by Guruvajamma (Guruvamba) of 
Hura®; Muppina-Devaraja had five, Yeleyur DSparaja 
Wodeyar, by his first wife Devajamma, and Dod^adeva- 
raja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja-Wodeyar, EempadSvarSja 
Wodeyar and MaridevarSja Wodeyar, by the second, 
Eempamma (Eempamamba) Bet^ada-Chimaraja and 
Muppina-Devaraja being in their old age, as already 
indicated,^ it was but in the natural order of things that 
the heirs of the former should first succeed to the 
throne of Mysore. Timmaraja Wodeyar, the first 
km of Be^^ada-Ghamar&ja Wodeyar, had, however, it 
would seem, predeceased his father, so that the 
next immediate claimant in the line of Be^tada- 
Ch&majr&ja' was his second son, Eap^hlrava-Narasa^ja 
Wodeyar. 

1. AnU. Chi. IV and V ; VUt abo Tables II-IV. 
g. AwnaU, 1. 17.18. 

8. Vide Appendix and Tabl^ Il-IV (compare). . 

4, AnU^ ChB, Y and VI. 
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Kan^hlrava-Nalrasaraiai Wodoyd»r was born on May 2, 
1615, on the Nrsimha-Jayanti day, 
nfe.^ and early constellation Svdti.^ In his 

boyhood he was, we learn,® brought up 
along with Nanjarajaiya (Nanjendra) and Lingarajaiya 
CLingendra), sons of his maternal uncle, Kemparajaiya 
(Kempa-Bhupa) of Hura, and was trained with them in 
horse-riding, elephant-riding, archery (turaga derdta, 
gajdrdhana . . . and the use of various 

kinds of weapons, such as the spear, lance, dagger, club, 
sword and discus (sdnga bhalleya bdTcu hingade kathdri 
• . . chakrdyudha) , Kanthirava is said to have 

passed his youth in Gundlu-Terakanambi with his father, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar J During this period, he is 
reputed to have had a thrilling adventure. A pious 
Brahman, while on his return journey from a pilgrimage 
to Rame^varam, it is said,® casually mentioned to him 
that there was a champion at the court of the chief of 
Trichinopoly, who, over-confident of his strength, 
had proclaimed a general challenge against all his 
antagonists. Kanthirava, with all the ardour of a young 
man, at once secretly proceeded thither, accompanied by 
the Brahman. Disguised as a professional wrestler, he 
effected his entrance into the fort of Trichinopoly, whose 
chief welcomed him to an open combat with his 
champion. In the feat which followed, Kanthirava so 
adroitly conducted his movements that he was soon, 
without the knowledge of his spectators, able to out- 
manoeuvre his opponent and pierce his neck through with 

6. Mys, Dho. 1.45: BdkahtMa, Vaiidkha iu.lA\ Annals^ 1. 66, 90; 

E, C., Ill (1) Nj. 198 (1639) 1. 41: Mahdjayantydm; Sr. 103 (1647), 
11. 36-37 Nraimha^unarapi-divasi ; V (2) Ag. 64 (1647), p. 768 (Text) : 
Maaf Mtldhavandmaki iubhatari Svdtydm site pakahaki ; K, N. F., 
(1648), IV, 62, 66-67. The inscriptional and literary references point to 
the strong influence of Vaishpava tradition on the Mysore Boyal Family 
during the seventeenth century. 

6. K. jy. F., IV, 76-79, 7. See AnnaWl, 66. 

8» Ibid,y I, 66-67 ; see also and compare WUka^ I. 67-68#^ 
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his brcri.d-sword Caaiiied Vijaya-Ndra^imha) which he had 
secreted in his waist. Meantime the entire court was 
watching with bated breath the issue of the contest, but 
were taken aback when they saw the head of the local 
champion roll down on its being merely touched by 
Kanthirava at the point of his staff. The chief of 
Trichinopoly was about to reward the victor of the day 
but Kanthirava, disdaining all honours, quietly left the 
place for Terakanambi the very same night, leaving a 
placard on the fort- wall to the effect that the feat of 
arms had been performed by some one from Mysore. 
On his return journey, Kanthirava is said to have come 
across a pillar of slate-stone and so dexterously cut it 
asunder that the sharpness of the blade of his broad- 
sword was by no means lost in the attempt,® These 
exploits, apart from their traditional glamour, are quite 
in keeping with the early training of Kanthirava, and 
serve to give us some insight into his character and 
attainments on the eve of his accession. 

Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar ascended the throne 
of Mysore on November 22, 1638, in 
Accession. his twenty-fourth year, a month and a 

half after the death of Immadi-Raja 
Wodeyar.^® During the intervening period Dalavai 
Vikrama-Raya is said to have actually usurped the State.^^ 
There is a tradition that Kanthirava assumed the reins of 
office after the assassination of Dalavai Vikrama-Raya.^® 

9. Ibid»f I. 6t ; Mys, Dho. Fom., ff. 29, 

10. My 8, Dho^ Pur,, I. 61 : Bahudhdnya, Kdrtika ha, 12, Thursday (Novexn* 
her 22, 1638) ; see also Appendix IV — (2). Of. Bdj, Kath. (XII. 470), fi:dng 
Kap^hlrava’s accession in May 16^!; Annals, I. 66: Bahudhdwya, 
Kdrtika in, 2 (October 28, 1688). The Annals (i.c.) speaks also of the 
adoption of Kapt^lrava by Timmajatnma, the junior dowager queen of 
Baja Wodeyar, and his installation at Seringapatam, on one and the 
same day. Cf. also S. K, Aiyangar, Ancient India (p. 289), adopting this 
view,. The authority of the earlier Ms. is, as usual, preferred here. 

11. Ibid., I. 46>61 ; see also Appendix Ibid, for details. 

12. Ibid', see also Mys, Dho, Vam,, S. 30; Bdj, Kath,, l.o. Tho Mys, Bdj, 
Oha. is conspicuous by the absence of any reference to this tradition. 
Wilks closely tollaWs the Mys. Dho. Piur. and he is accepted in the main 
by S. K. Aiyangar (see Appendix Ibid), 


8 * 
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According to another tradition, Kanthirava, shortly after 
his accession, deprived Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya of. his 
office (for having brought about the death by poison, of 
Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar) and inflicted capital punishment 
on him and his accomplices.^^ Neither of these traditions 
has, however, so far been corroborated. On the other 
hand, from a lithic record on a pedestal in front of the 
monolithic bull (Dodda-Basava) in the NanjundeSvara 
temple at Nanjangud, we find that on January 11, 1644, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya, a son of Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar of Mysore, set up the pedestal thereto as a 
devotional offering.^^ It seems obvious from this record, 
that Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya was actually alive as late as 
1644. If, according to the traditionary accounts, he was 
slain or capital punishment had been inflicted on him in 
3 638, it becomes inconceivable how he could live on till 
1644 to perform the service in the temple at Nanjangud 
according to the indubitable evidence of the lithic 
inscription. It appears, therefore, probable that Vikrama- 
Eaya was. dismissed from service on the accession of 
18. Annalu, I, 67*68. 

14. E.C.j III (1) Nj. 9; Text in the original, p, 315: 

1. &uhhamastu svaati irl-vijaydbhyu 

2. daya-^dlivdhana-iaka-varu^a 1566 aan 

3. da vartanidnavdda Svahhdnu aam 

4. vataarada Mdga-auda 12 OuruodradcUu Mai 

6. aurorOhdmardja-Wadeyaravara kumdra Da 

6. lavdyUVikrama-Bdyana a^ve |1 

1665, Svabhdnut Mdghaiu. 12 corresponds to January 11, 1644. Perhaps 
by a slip, Bice, in transliterating and translating this inscription, 
refers to Da)avfii Vikrama<Bayaas the son of * Maisur-Baja-Va^eyar ’ 
[Ihid.y p. 184 (transliteration); p. 96 (translation)], and this 
seems tacitly accepted by 8. K. Aiyangar in Ancient India, p. 288, 
f.n. 1. From the original text of the inscription, however, it is clear 
that I)a)avai Vikrama-Baya was the son of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore, identical with Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger 
brother of BSj a Wodeyar. This would .corroborate the Annals that 
Vikrama-B&ya was a natux'al son {gdndharvarputrd) of Bettada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (see Appendix 111). The Annala (I. 61) also 
speaks of the setting up of the bull with an inscription on its pedestal 
by Vikrama-Biya, in January 16^6, duHug the reign of Chfimaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1687). But from the above document we note that 
the pedestal was actually put up by him in January 1644, 
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Kanthlrava in November 1638 and allowed to reside in 
some part of Mysore during the rest of his life, although 
it is not impossible that he continued to call himself by 
his former designation of Dalavai. In succession to 
Vikrama-Eaya, Timmarajaiya was appointed Dalavai on 
November 26, 1638,^® and Kanthlrava began his rule in 
Seringapatam, the earliest record referring to him as king 
being the GajjiganahaUi copper-plate grant (April 1639).^® 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary 
of 'Venkata II (1633?-1642) and §ri- 
Poiiticai situation. Ranga VI {1642-1664?-1681) ofVijaya- 
nagar, Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(1627-1656), Virabhadra Nayaka (1629-1645) and Sivappa 
Nayaka I (1645-1660) of Ikkeri, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-1655) and Tirumala Nayaka of Madura 
(c. 1623-1659), among others. It was a critical period 
in the history of India in general and of Karnataka 
in particular, when Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore. The Mughal Empire, 
gradually encroaching upon the south ever since the reign 
of Akbar, had already secured a foothold in that region 
by the consolidation of the conquered provinces into a 
viceroyalty under the designation of “ Deccan.” Bijapur 
and Golkonda, the two Shahi kingdoms of the south, 

16. AnnalSf I. 68; My 8. DJu>. Pfrr.^ I. 66. The former mentions the name of 
the Dalavai as Timmappa Nayaka while the latter as Tiramapparajaiya. 
The Mys. Dho. Vam. (fiF. 38), however, refers to the name as Timma- 
rajaiya, which reading is preferably followed here. Cf. K. N. F., IV, 
100-106. In the poetical language of this contemporary work (1648), 
Kanjarajaiya of Hura is made to appear as having been appointed 
Dalavai by Kanthlrava soon after his (Kanthlrava’ s) installation. The 
poem itself being, as we shall see, written at the instance of Dajavai 
Nanjarajaiya (1640-1647), the poet, Qovinda-Vaidya, is to be understood 
to convey here Nanjarajaiya’s succession to office in 1640 and not the 
appointment of the first Dsjavai of Kapthlrava. The poet also describes 
and eulogises Nanjarajaiya’s exploits early in the reign of Kanthlrava, 
i.e., 1639-1640, when he was not actually the Dajavai. Obviously, while 
Timmarajaiya was the first Dalavai of Kapthlrava in succession to 
Vikrama-Raya, Nanjarajaiya of Hura also seems to have played an 
active part in the events of the period, as the king’s relation and right- 
hand man, till his own appointment as Dajavai in 1640, 

16. E.C., HI (1) Nj. 198. 
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remained, however, unconquered. Between the Mughal 
Empire and these powers the Deccan formed, as it were, 
a debatable ground. In May-June 1636, Sh&h JahS.n 
had concluded a partition treaty with Adil Shah and 
Qutb Shah, defining the boundaries of the respective 
powers. As a result of this, the advance of the ShShi 
kingdoms further northwards was arrested, leaving them, 
however, unrestricted scope for expansion in the south 
and the east for a period extending nearly to two decades 
(1637-1656). Almost simultaneously, the European 
nations in India were progressing slowly but steadily in 
their commercial enterprise while the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar, under Venkata II, was already in the throes 6f 
dissolution due to the slackening of central control and 
the domestic and other difficulties of the ruling dynasty. 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura was asserting his independ- 
ence ; Virabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri was encroaching on 
the territories of the neighbouring Palegars of Sode, 
Bijigi and Tarikere ; and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda of 
M&gadi, steadfast as ever in his loyalty to the Empire, 
was administering bis principality, keeping’ at bay the 
insurgent chiefs in his neighbourhood. The situation 
was eminently suited for the ambitious schemes of 
Bijftpur and Golkon^a, the central and southern Karnatak 
being the most promising field to the former and the 
eastern and south-eastern portions to the latter.^*^ 

Between December 1637-January 1638, encouraged 
by the petty differences between Vira- 
ooiirse ot bhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri and Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka (Kenge NSyak) of 
Basaviipatp.a and incited by the latter’s intrigues, the 
Bij&pur atmy, under Eanadulla Khan (Kustam-i-Zaman), 
laid siege to and destroyed Ikkeri. Virabhadra Nayaka 
sought refuge in Kaule-durga (Bhuvanagiri-durga) and 

i7. Atys. OoK.t II. iii. 2869-2870; J. Sarkar’s artiole, Shdhji Bhdmle in 
Mysore, in the M.B,, July 1929, pp. 7-12 ; Ke. N, F., Vl. 96, 96, etc. 
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ultimately concluded a truce with Eapadulla Khaiii: 
Having Hanumappa Nayaka in the forefront* arid 
reinforced by the levies of local chieftains in the country, 
Eanadulla Khan next proceeded with his army on a 
regular and well-organised campaign in the KamStaki 
Sira was taken by Afzal BLhan and its chief, Kasturi-Ranga, 
put to death during an interview. Turuvekere and 
Tumkur were ravaged, the chief of the latter place taking 
to flight panic-stricken. The advancing army next 
entered the Morasa-nadu, encamping near ^ivaganga. 
The fort of Bangalore was taken from Immadi-Kempe- 
Gauda who retreated to Magadi leaving his son a hostagei 
in the hands of Ranadulla Khan* Placing Shahji — father 
of ^ivaji — a second in command, in charge of Bangalore, 
Ranadulla Khan proceeded further south. Reinforced by 
the levies of the Morasa chieftains, he next took Ramagiri- 
durga where he held a review of his forces. About the 
end of 1638, he advanced towards Channapatpa with 
eventual designs on Seringa patam.^® 

The first event of importance early in the reign^ 
of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
hardly two months after his accession, 
was an invasion of Mysore and the 
siege of Seringapatam by the Bijapur 
forces under Ranadulla Khan. About 
the middle of January 1639, Ranadulla 
Khan encamped near Seringapatam.^® 
Although exaction of tribute from 
Mysore or annexation of Seringapatam 
to'^Bijapur was, according to the general programme, the 

18. For the general references on this section, see K, N. V., XI, 1-80; 
C. Fam., 86; O. Fi., II, 90-100; JT^. N, F., VI. 96-98 ; Mys, Dho, Faw., 
fif. 38-86 ; Annaht I. 72; of. Baj. Kath,^ XII. 470. See also and compare 
Muhammad-Ndmdh used by Sarkar in Ihid.^ p. 9. 

19. The Mys, Dho. Pur, (I. 63) places the event in January-February 1689 : 
Bahudhdnyat Puehya-Mdgha ha. The Mys. Dho. Vam., (ff. 86-86) seems 
specidpally to date the siege itself between Bahudhdnya, Piishya ha. 8 
(Friday) and Puahya ha. 11 (Monday). , The tithia actually correspond to 

. January 16-19, 1689 (Wednesday to Saturday). {Ind. Eph.t VI. 80.) The 


Political Develop- 
ment: 

First Phase : 1689- 
1641. 

Relations between 
Mysore and Bijapur, 
1639 : the siege of 
Seringapatam, Janu- 
ary 1639 ; general 
causes. 
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objective bf the Khan’s advance thither,^ the attention 
of Bijapnr towards Mysore had been, in the main, directed 
by the intrigues of Channaiya of Nagamangala, a tnrbul^t 
feudatory, who had, it is said, taken up service under 
Muhammad Adil Shah as a Mansabdar of 200 horse and 
accompanied BapadulU Khan to the south.^* 

Before commencing operations, however, Banadulla 
Khan sent word to Kanthfrava-Narasa- 
tri^ wSrfto. Wodeyar, demanding payment of 

tribute to Bijapur,®® Kanthirava stoutly 
refused to accede to the demand, sent back the Khan’s 
messengers and hastened the preparations for the defence 
of the capital. On this, Banadulla Ehto resolved upon the 
siege of Seringapatam.^ In vain did Kenge-Hanumappa 
Kayaka remonstrate with him to give up his project and 
make peace.** Heedless of the advice, Banadulla Khan 
persisted, and directed the commencement of the assault,*^ 
while Eap^hlrava ordered a general mobilisation of his 
forces and endeavoured to obstruct the passage of the 
enemy.*® 

The investing army consisted of a miscellaneous rabble 

Composition of the ranging ^^ 0 “ 40 to 50 thousand horse, 
Bijftpar tmd Mysore 3 to 4 lakhs foot and between 600 to 
*”“^®** 1,000 elephants.*^ It was made up of 

week-days mentioned, however, correspond to January 18-21, 1639 (J6td), 
which is preferred here as the more probable date. As is well known, 
local ohronioles and memoirs hardly err in regard to week-days, though 
Uiey are sometimes not exact in respect of tithis. The Annals (I. 73-75) 
follows the Afys. JDho. Vam, The Muhommod^Namah places the event, 
roughly, in 1699 [vide Appendix lY — (8)] . Wilks (1. 69) merely dates it 
in the firat year of Ka^^hlrava’s accession. Although the siege itself took 
place between the ISth and 2l8t of Janna^ 1689, it was, as we shall ^e, 
preceded by certun preliminaries, for which an interval of 8-4 days nas 
to be allowed and the arrival itseU of Hai^adtilla Khfin at Seringapatam 
fixed about the middle of January, 

20. See JT. 17. F., XI, 67-TO ; XII, 92-98. 

21. Afmalst I. 78 ; alro Mys, Dho. Fam., ff. 85. 

29. K, JY. F., XII, 89-99; fiiee also XI, 111-180, referring to the preliminary 
' arrangementa for the defence of ^ringapatam. 

28. Ibid, Xni, 12-14. 24. ibid, 44; O, Yarn,, 86; C. Fi., II. 101. 

26. Ibid, 46-47 ; C. Yam,, l.o. ; C. Fi.. II, 101-102. 26. Ibid, 48-60. 

97, See K, AT. F., XI, 11. 107 ; XII. 12, 69; XVI. 6 ; C. Yam., l.c. ; O. Vi., II, 
. J0 (compel^) ;.lee alio aud compare ^inncds, I. 78 ; Mys. Dko. Tam,, H, 30. 
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two divisions : the original Bijapur army, under the diredi 
command of Banadulla Khan himself, and the levies of 
Kamafak chieftaii^s led by Kenge-Hanumappa l^ayaba 
(of Basavapafna).*® The Mysore army was mostly com- 
posed of the levies of the tribiatary chiefs of Hura, 
Channapatna, Maddur, Satyagala, Hegga4devankd^, 
Channarayapatna, Kikkeri, Bdkankere, Piriyapatna, Tala- 
ka^, Malavalli and Nagamangala, besides the forces raised 
by the officers in charge of Seringapatam and Mysore.® 
The major portion of the Earnatak forces halted on the 


Position of the be- 
sieging army. 


southern bank of the Cauvery, with 
Hanumappa Nayaka at their head ;'the 
Morasas and the chief of Belur, in 


particular, took up a convenient position on the northern 


28. Ibid.y Chs. XI and XII: Among the generals, said to have commanded 
the different divisions of the main army under the Muslim generalissimo, 
were, Parat Khan, Kairiti Khan, Balavant Khan, Mustafa Khan, 
Abdulla (Afzal) Khan, Akalas Khan, Ambar Khan, Siddirahima, Yeddji, 
Kaghava-Pandita, Aukuda Khin, Siddi-Malliok Khan of Shdlapur, Adam 
Khan, Jilahar Khan, Muhammad Khan and Futteh Khan [XI, 88-97 ; 

' XII, 43-66 (compare)] . Among the Karnatak chiefs— under Hanumappa 
Nayaka — who are said to have contributed their quota, were those ,of 
Harapanaha}}!, Sond^r, Gudigote, Bayadurga, Hatti (under Yellappa 
Nayaka), Kundurupe, Dodd^ri, Hiriyur (under Baira Nayaka), Toruve- 
kere, Belur, Paiupare, Narasimhapura (Ho]e-Narasipur), Chikba||apur, 
Bijjavara, K5lala, Ho]avanaha})i, Bavalur, Hosur, Hosakote, Surabale^ 
Kaggondi (Kangondi), Masti, Devanaha)}! and SidlaghattA (Kl, 63-65, 
99-106 ; XIX, 67-68) — these levies alone, it is said, computed at a lakh (XII, 
18). There were also, we are told, Mullukas, Gujaratis, Kanaujis, 
Khorassanis, Pa^hans, etc., (XI, 97-98 ; XII, 66) — the entire army of 
Bijapur, with its equipment of civil and military stores and all the 
paraphernalia, presenting the spectacle of a moving camp as it were. 
The contemporary poet, Govinda-Vaidya, in dealing wi];h the ejiege of 
Seringapatam and other events, writes partly from direct knowledge and 
partly from the information he had gathered from those who took part in 
those events. As a poet, however, he delineates the heroic and other 
sentiments and his accounts are not altogether free from exaggeration. 
The Jl. N, V. (1648) is made use of in this section,. subject to these limita- 
tions. For a detailed account and estimate of the work, see under 
Literary activity in Oh. IX. 

29. Ibidt XII, 77-88 ; XIII, 56-61. In one place (XI, 82) the chief of Turuv^ere 
(Turugere) is also mentioned as having takeh up the side of Kanti^I^Ava, 
but in another place (XJ, 102) the poet speaks of the camp pf Turuvekere 
in the army of Bapadulla Khan. This seems obviously a contradiction. 
It appears probable that Turuvekere was represented in the Khan's army, 
having joined him during the latter's march towards Bangalore (XI, 16). 
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dt the river; while the main army of Eanadulla 
IChan encamped in the other directions.*^ 

On January 18, 1639, Eanadulla Khan laid siege to 
Seringapatam.^^ The, siege lasted only 
three days,*^ during which period 
Eanadulla Khan pushed on the blockade 
with vigour, although his deputies (Khtos and Viziers) 
had, in the very beginning, complained to him of the 
reverses they had sustained.^ At the same time, 
Ka^ithirava, personally leading his troops, directed the 
defence operations and the commencement of hostilities. 
A section of his (Kanthlrava’s) army delivered a surprise 
night-attack on the Bijapuris encamped at Arakere ; 
another fell upon those who had halted at Hosaholalu ; 
a third obstructed the passage of the enemy near Melkote 
(Yadavadri) ; and a fourth one surprised the vast array 
of the investing forces in the neighbourhood of the 
Chamundi Hills, Mysore — putting them to rout amidst 
great slaughter and cutting off the noses of several of 
their opponents. Despite the calamity which had thus 
attended his army, and the steady opposition , his men 
met with from the besieged, Eanadulla Khan persisted 
in his resolve to take the fort. By successive attacks he 
had effected a breach and almost scaled the walls, when 
Ka^fhirava brought together all the scattered elements 
of his army and offered stout resistance. A severe 

80. Ibid* XII, 9-14. 81. Mya. Dho. Vam.t S. 85-86; see also f.n. 19 aupra, 

82. Ibid ; see also infra. 

88. K. N. F.,Xin, 18-80; XIV and XV, XVI, 11-20; also JB.C., Ill (1) Nj. 
198 (April 1689), 11. 41-48 ; Sr. 108 (1647), 11. 88-89 ; 48-49— echoing 
Ka^thirava's victory over the Muhammadans of Bijapur; C. Vam., 
86-36; C. Fi., II, 102-127 — depicting the siege of tSeringapatam by 
Raoadull& Khan and his repulse aad««ftreat ; Mya. BaJ. Oha.^ 28 ; Mya. 
Dho. Vam., ff. 86; Annah^ I. 72-76, speaking of the siege of Seringa- 
patam and the 'Meat and repulse, etc., of Bapadulla Khan. The 
(XII. 470-472), in detailing the siege and Kai^t^^irava’s 
^^onquests, etc., closely follows the C. Vam. Wilks (1. 69) refers to the 
siege of Seriugapatam by **Bend Dhoola Khan” ^a^adulla Khan) 
and his repulse ** with great slaughter,” etc. Cf. also S. K. Aiyangar, 
Andmi India, pp. 292^. 
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struggle followed, in which the besiegers were, thoroughly 
beaten and repulsed with considerable loss (in killed 
and wounded) in their ranks. Esuiadulla Khan was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat from Seringapatam and 
Kanthlrava’s troops returned to the capital with 
immense spoils. 

On the fourth day (January 21), Eanadulla Khan 
found it expedient to sue fck peace.®* 
already received an express 
message from Bijapur urging his 
return, and any attempt at prolonging the siege of 
Seringapatam seemed futile. Following the advice of 
Kenge-Hanumappa Nay aka, he arranged for a truce with 
Kanthirava through two of the latter’s agents (named 
Kaveri-Hebbaruva and Minchu-Hebbaruva), stipulating 
that the territory to the south of the Cauvery was to 
remain in the undisturbed possession of the king of 
Mysore while the right to the revenues of the territory 
north of the river was to belong exclusively to the Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, the same being made available to the 
latter after deducting the necessary expenses incidental 
to its management. The truce was agreed to by 
Kanthirava in view of its ensuring him the territorial 
integrity of Mysore and of its relieving him from the 
necessity of withstanding another possible siege and 
keeping his army engaged in the open field. 

Accordingly, about the middle of February, Eaopadulla 


Eanadulla Khan’s 
return, February 


1689. 


Khan raised the siege of Seringapatam 
and retraced his steps to Bijapur,®® 
placing some of his forces under 


Hanumappa Nayaka for the protection of his interests 


under the truce. 


84. AmiaU, I. 76-76 ; Mys. Dho. Vam,, l.c. 

36. Mys. Dho, Pur.^ I. 62; and f.n. 19 mpra\ also see and compare 
Muhammod^Ndmah, in Appendix IV— (3). 

86. AwnalSf I. 76; Mys. Dho, Vam.i l.o. ; also compare Muhammctd^Ndmdhf 
in Appendix Ibid. 
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•The siege of Senngapatain by . Bijapur was a 
memorable event in the history of 
**** Mysore. There is little doubt that 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was 
aflble to win a complete victory over the invaders. Two 
causes appear to have accounted for his success : firstly, 
the efficiency of his army, though small in numbers, and 
its knowledge of local conditions— which stood it in 
good stead against the overwhelming odds of Bijapur; 
secondly^ the special features of the Mysorean warfare of 
the time, namely, surprise night- attacks and the ^'cutting 
off noses.** At the news of this victory, Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, is 
said to have sent him from Gundlu-Terakanambi his 
(Kan^hirava’s) broad-sword, Vijaya-Ndrasimha, as a 
mark of appreciation of his prowess.^'*^ The prestige of 
Ka^^hlrava was enhanced locally.^ And the net result 
of the event of 1639 was that, while it left the kingdom 
of Mysore practically unsubdued by Bijapur, it exposed 
her to the latter's recurring invasions from the north and 
prepared the way for the further advance of Mysore in 
that direction. 

Barly in 1640 affairs in the Karnatak demanded the 
immediate attention of Bijapur. 
iwof Virabhadra Nayaka, on the siege and 

destruction of Ikkeri by the latter 
(1637-1638), had established his capital at Bednur 
(Bidarur or V^nupura) about 1639 and, with a view to 
revenging himself against Hanumappa Nayaka of 

^ Hff$k 2>ho. Vam.t ft, dC-81. 

88. '8lie C. Vam,, 86. tUmum d yavana pculeyam Jayiaif Kanncuj^-nddol 
neff^e veUu; O, Vi., II, 187 ; also E. C., IH (1) Nj. 198 (April 1639), l.’c. ; 

ItmddbJMvO Naraharir-Naaraaa-kahitindrah^ 

8dk$hddya i§a yavandnvaya daitya bkidi | j ; 
and Sr. 106 (April 1647). l.o.: 

MUnchdn&m hanafuldbhtiJchprah€Uato . . . 

Mliehel^diti parimdreliiid$$amabhav(m yofydji-r&^tgdnkani 
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Basavapatna, was negotfating with the Adil Shah.* By 
the approach of the rainy season of 1639» BanadullE Khan 
had returned from his Karnatak campaign.^ Mean- 
while, the revenues of Bijapur territories in Mysore for 
the year 1639-1640 {Pramdthi)^ under the truce with 
Kanthirava, fell into arrears.^^ Muhammad Adil Shah, 
agreeably with the representatives {Niyogis) from the 
court of Ikkeri, it is said,^® sent four of his officers to 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, renewing his demand 
for dues. Kanthirava having refused to comply, 
Eanadulla Khan was desired to collect the amount and 
re-attempt the acquisition of Seringapatam. Befo^ 
proceeding further, Eanadulla Khan sent Channaiya of 
Nagamangala to Hanumappa Nayaka of Basavapatna 
demanding of him satisfaction of the terms of the truce 
of 1639, C'l&anumappa Nayaka not only refused to accede 
but also, foreseeing his own future, fell upon Channaiya 
and slew him in a skirmish. By about the middle of 
1640, Hanumappa Nayaka had thus rebelled and there 
was a general ris^g of the chieftains in the Karnatak 
against Bijapur.^^^ Whereupon Eanadulla Khan, at the 
head of a well-equipped army, proceeded on a campaign 
against Hanumappa Nayaka, accompanied by Vlrabhadra 
Nayaka of Ikkeri. Crossing the river (Bhadra) at 

39. Ke. N. V.t VI. 98. According to this work, Niyogi Bamakrishpaiya was 
entrusted with the diplomatic mission. The Mys. Dho, Vam. {ft. 34, 86) 
and the Armais (I. 83) mention two representatives, Huvaiya and 
Furushottamaiya. See also f.n. 33 to Ch. VI, for a note on the transition 
of the capitals of Ikk§ri. 

40. Muhammad-Ndyndh, in the M* J?., July 1929, p. 9. 

41. Arvnalst I. 88-84. 

42. Ihid\ also Mys. Dlio. Fam., ff. 36-37. These works speak of the dismissal 
of Bapadulla Khan and of the appointment of his successor, KhSn Khan, 
who is referred to as having taken part in the events pf 1640. This is 
apparently an error for BapadnllS Khan who, according to the K. N. F., 
Ke. N. V. and Muhammad^Ndmdh^ actually played a conspicuous part 
in those events. We accordingly follow the authority of the chronicles 
subject to slight correction. 

48. Muhummad’Ndmdhf in the lAf. B., July 1929, l.c. ; see also 
November 1929, p. 602. 

44. Ibid ; K. AT. F., XVI, 22-28; Ke. N. F., VI, 98-99, 
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Hebbe, he stood before the walls of BasavSpafoa^ and 
laid si^e to it assisted by Afzal Khan, Sh&hji, M&daji 
and other generals.^ Hanumappa NSyaka, having in 
the meanwhile collected his forces (70,000 foot 
musketeers), gallantly defended the place. Banadnll& 
EhSn, however, eventually carried the siege to success, 
slaying “ 37,000 of the enemy ; ” Hanumappa Nayaka 
submitted, “ giving up the fort and 40 lakhs of hun ” 
(ha^)” Hanumappa himself, according to some 
accounts," was slain at Dudda and, according to others," 
he and his brothers were captured, Banadulla Khan 
finally posting guards over Basavapatna. Banadulla 
KhSn, accompanied by the levies of Ikkeri under ^ivappa 
NSyaka (uncle of Yirabhadra Nayaka) and Niyogi 
Bftmakrishnaiya, proceeded in the direction of Mysore," 
while a contingent of the Bijapur army, sent in advance 
under Afzal Khan, succeeded in taking Chiknayakanahalli, 
Beldr (from Yenka^Sdri Nayaka), Tumkur, Dodballapur 
and Kunigal.“ 

About July-August 1640 (during Banadulla Khan’s 
stay in Bangalore) Kanthlrava- 
BimVg'iriUurVa! Narasaraja Wodeyar, alarmed by the 
e. Jniy-AuguBt, activities of Bijapur arms in the Kar- 
na^k, despatched his forces to Bama- 
giri-durga, then in the possession of Immadi-Kempe- 
Qau^a of MSgadi, a place commanding the route of the 
Bijftpur army to Mysore. The fort was taken after bard 
fighting. At Huliydr-durga, Afzal Khan opposed the 
Myscore army but was obliged to retreat. Bagur was 
next taken by Kan^hlrava from Yedoji-Pant, another 

46. K. N. r., XVI, 34. 

46. Muhammad-Ndmdh^ l.o. } see also AnfialSf I. 85 ; and Mya. Dho, Varn.^ 
H. dft. These woidcs spealc of the siege of Tenje (Kenge ?) which, in the 
'• light of other sonroesi is identical with Basavapatna itself. 

4f4 im\ IM. 

48^ Mya. Dho. FatWi, l.o. ; also see and compare Annala, l.o. 

49. Ke. N. F., VI. 99 ; K. N. F., XVI, 36.29. 

50. IM. 61. K. N. F., XVI, 62.68; also Muhommad-Ndfnah, l.o. 
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(ijSpur general, after a strenuoua fight ; and this was 
>llowed by the acquisition of Turuvekere (Turugere), the 
Jijapur troops being ultimately beaten off at Nonavinkere 
irhere they had encamped.®^ These acquisitions practi- 
ally meant the repudiation by Mysore of the truce of 
639. Bijapur was prevented from having a permanent 
oothold in the immediate northern limits of the 
Jauvery. Outside this fringe of debatable area lay her 
phere of influence, comprising Bangalore, Dodballapur, 
^umkur, Kunigal, Chiknayakanahalli and other places, 
[irectly included in the subdh of Bijapur under the 
nanagement of Shahji. 

In December 1640, Mustafa Khan, who succeeded 
Eeaewed attempts RanadullS Khan in the Bijapur general- 
if Bijapur on ship, marched at the head of his forces, 
ember with fresh instructions to re-attempt 

the acquisition of Seringapatam from 
ECanthlrava. Dalavai Timmarajaiya was sent by the 
atter to arrest his advance on the capital. Mustafa 
Khan halted near Chandanahalli in the neighbourhood 
)f vBellur. He sent word to Timmarajaiya through 
Nfiyogi Huvaiya demanding payment of the dues under 
ihe truce of 1639 and, in default, threatened Seringapatam 
with a siege. Timmarajaiya proved intractable, merely 
communicating to Kanthirava, it is said, Mustafa Khan’s 
altimatum. On the 24th, he (Timmarajaiya) was 
removed from office and Nanjarajaiya (of Hura) appointed 
Dalavai.®^ Accompanied by the latter, Kanthirava 
marched forthwith and gave battle to the Bijapur army, 
inflicting a crushing defeat on it and acquiring rich spoils. 

M2. Ibid,, XVl, 32-91. According to this work, Kapt^Irava, in the acquisition 
of these places, was assisted by Nanjarajaiya and Lingarajaiya of Hura, 
afterwards Dalavais of his. See also Mi/s. Dho. Vam, (ff. 38), referring 
to the acquisition of Bamagiri-durga. 

53. Annais, I. 86-86 ; Mys, Dho. Pfir,, I. 66; Mya. Dho. Vam,, ff. 87-38v 
The AnnaU refers to the name of the village as Chandammanahajji ; the 
Mya. Dho, Vam., an earlier Ms., mentions it as Chandanaha}}i, which 
reading is preferred here. Moreover Chandanahaj]! is an extant village 
in the Nagamangala taluk (see Liat of Villages, 10^. 
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Ifnstaft KhEn returned to BijEpur, having practically 
effteted nothing.®* In BijEpur, the reduction of Seringa • 
patam became a problem of problems to Muhammad 
Adil Shah. Vedoji-Pant was next sent thither with a 
contingent under Afzal Klian. Early in March 1641, 
VEd5ji, having first paid a visit to the shrines at Tiruma- 
kudlu and Nanjangu^, raided Tippur, Hampapura, 
Kannambadi, Al^ihebbalu, Granni, Nallur, Madapura, 
Kattarigha^ta, Hosaholalu and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam. He soon found himself 
opposed by Dalavai Nanjarajaiya who, in a skirmish, 
completely put him to rout and returned to the capital 
with considerable spoils, losing, however, one elephant 
which died on the way (at Sindhughatta) from a bullet- 
shot. VSdSji returned to BijEpur by way of Turuvekere, 
putting to death the chief of the latter place and placing 
Afzal EhEn in charge of it.®® Excepting this re-occUpation 
of Turuvekere by Bijapur, her campaigns (of 1640-1641) 
against Seringapatam thus ended in failure. 

Meantime, affairs in the south of Mysore were moving 
in a different manner. Danayakankote, 
as we have seen, had been the southern 
limit of the kingdom of Mysore, already 
by the close of the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. In its neighbourhood lay 
the principality (Pdlayam) of Samballi 
bordering on the kingdom of Madura in the south. Any 
aggression from the southern chiefs in the direction of 
Dan&yakankote would, naturally, be deemed a blow 
aimed at Mysore. While the safeguarding of this frontier 
commanding the passes was thus an important problem 
to Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, Tirumala Nayaka of 


. Second 
1641-1647, 


Phase'. 


Mysore and the 
sontti: the siege of 
Mftra^ha}|i, March 
1641. 


64. JWrf., I. 86; Mys. Dho. Fowl., fl. 87. 

66. 1. 86-87 ; fl. 88-89 (compare). Vdddji-Pant’s name is spelt in 

theee soiiroes as * V6mftji-Pant,’ * Yemdji-Pant ’ and * V§dhoji-3^t ’. 
Of. 8. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (p. 394), referring to the name as 
•• HSmiji Pap6it/» 
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Madura, apparently taking advantage of Kanthfrava’s 
difficulties with the Muhammadans of Bijapur, began the 
offensive by inciting Pattadaiya, the eldest son of Ghat^a- 
Mudaliar, the Kongu chief of Samballi, to encroach on the 
boundaries of Mysore.®® That chief, it is also said,®^ had 
become inordinately proud by putting down the neigh- 
bouring pdlegdrs and acquiring the title V anangd-imi^i 
(the unbendable chief or the unconquerable hero) . About 
the middle of March 1641, Kanthlrava directed a campaign 
against him.®® Dalavai Nanjarajaiya began operations by 
laying siege to Maratahalli, a dependency of Samballi.®® 
The chief held himself out at the head of his vast army 
(consisting, it is said, of a lakh of forces, including those 
of Madura). Nanjarajaiya, however, was able to put 
him to flight and take possession of Maratahalli and 
Samballi, returning to Seringapatam with elephants and 
horses captured during the siege. 

Early in 1642, the chief of Samballi retaliated. 

Assembling his scattered forces, he 
1642!^^ ^retaliation, g^j^ied AlambMi, belonging to Mysore, 
and encamped there.®® Nanjarajaiya 
marched against him and, in a swift and decisive action, 

66. K. N. F., XVII, 2, 8: Madhureyavana baluhinda nammolage kadanava 

gantikki konda Modaldriya mta . . . Pa^fadayya piridu gatviai 

yelle-gcUfige Maiaura doreyo\u dhuravaneaagida . . . ; Modaldriya 

Jiiriya tanuja Paffadayya . . . 

67. C. Fi., II, 132: Ohal^a-Madandri nere doregalam tuj/ida ga/rbadi nurbi 
Kongarol Vanangdrn.udi yemba birudam padeda kadupindidirche. The 
reference to Ghatta-MadanSri in this passage is, obviously, to the eldest 
son of Ghatta-Mudaliar in the light of the K, N. V. Cf. S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India^ p. 294. 

68. K. N, F., XVII, 8-10 ; see also f.n. 61 infrcu 

69. Ibid^ 11*21 ; Mya. Dho. Fom., ff. 88-40 ; also f.n. 61 infra. 

60. Ibid, 22-82 ; My a. Dho. Vam., l.o. ; Mya. Bdj. Oha., 28 ; see also O. Fam., 
(86-87) and O. Vi. (II, 131-188), referring to Kai^ihlrava’s victory over 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura and Ghat^-MudaliSr, the acquisition 
of SSmba}]i, etc. Tirumalarya, in these works (C. Vam., l.o., O. Vi. II, 
127-189), depicts the campaigns of Kaqthlrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar in all 
the eight directions {deaega\am gelalvjjugiai \ deaegella velMi). As 
indicated in the preceding chapters, the poetical order follow^ by him 
is t6 .be understood in its chronological setting, with reference to the 
more speoiflo authority of the chronicles compared with one another. 

Q 
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him to rotreat with considerable loss, capturing, 
among others, Ponnumalai-Gauda, Pnli-Gauda, Chinhar 
Venka^araniana and Srinivasa — chieftains who had 
espoused his cause. This success was followed up by the 
acquisition by Nanjarajaiya of Singanallur and Dantahalli 
XMarch 1643). He finally halted at Toleya. Meanwhile, 
the chief of Samballi, having sought the aid of Tirumala 
Nayaka .of Madiira, proceeded to the defence of Samballi, 
with a large army (consisting, it is said, of 4 to 6 thousand 
hprse, a lakh of foot and hundreds of elephants). In the 
engagement which followed, Nanjarajaiya was able to 
cause confusion and panic in the ranks of the enemy, 
repulsing them with considerable loss (in killed and 
wounded). Samballi was retaken by Nanjarajaiya, who 
returned to Seringapatam after posting guards over the 
place. Stunned was Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, at the 
news of this victory for Mysore. Forthwith he proceeded 
himself, at the head of his main forces, for the recovery 
of Samballi. Whereupon Nanjarajaiya, making rapid 
marches, set out for its relief. Nanjarajaiya put up a 
stout opposition against Tirumala Nayaka and fought so 
dexteirously that he was soon able to overcome and repulse 
his opponents, capturing the insignias of the Nayaka and 
plundering his camp. The siege was raised and Nanja- 
i^jaiya returned to Seringapatam after carrying his 
victorious arms up to Tiruvannamalai, Tiruchangud and 
Trichinopoly (Tiruchanapuri) in the far south. 

The Baj. Kath. (XII, 471-472), as already noted, closely follows the C. 
Vam. On the Madnra tide, there is, so far, no reference to these affairs. 

Mamhodi :^In the present Ko||egal taluk, Coimbatore district, 42 miles 
east of KojlegSl, on the right bank of the Cauvery ; an important place 
in the 17th century, garrisoned by British troops in 1768, but relinquished 
on advance of Haidar’s army; contains a ruined ^iva temple, well- 
sculptured but wrecked by Muhammadans. There is an old fort here. 
In the bed of the Cauvery here is the smoking rock. The place gives its 
name to a well-known breed of cattle. AlambS^i seems to have been 
absorbed in the kingdom of Mysore after the fall of Nanjarajaof Hadinad 
(1614). its chief was originally a feudatory of Hadindd* ^ide text of 
f,n, 117 to Ch. V. 
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These activities -practically resulted in the acquisitidil 

Acquisition of kingdom of Mysore of SSmballi, 

Sambajji, etc., 1641- Dan^halli, Singanallur, KavSripuram, 
Toleya, Changappadi and Maratahalli 
in the south and the south-east between March 1641 
and July 1642,®^ while there were already indications of 
Mysore having an eye on Trichinopoly as the farthest 
limit of any projected scheme of her expansion southwards. 

Though the political development of Mysore thus far 
T, , had been rendered possible by the 

Vijayanagar, down aggressions of Bijapur in the north 
and Madura in the south, Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, we find, remained loyal to the 
Vijayanagar Empire under Venkata II. In the 
GajjiganahalU copper-plate grant, dated in April 1639, 
he acknowledges the suzerainty of Venkata ‘‘ seated on 
the throne of GhanaSaila'’ (Penukonda) .®® Further, it 
is interesting to note, he calls himself, in this record, a 
MahdmandaleSvara (Viceroy), in keeping with the old 
position of Tirumala II; and makes the grant, ‘‘having 
informed his lord, Venkata, of the same.*’®® In a lithic 
record, dated in December 1640, he styles himself as 
“ the great ruler of Mysore ’* {^rlman-mahd-MaisUra- 
adhipa), indicating his prominent position in Mysore, 
and refers to Terakanambi as a grant made to him in 
perpetuity by Venkata II {namma doretanakke Bdyarinda 
namage pdlisida Terakandmbi) , whose overlordship he 
thus clearly acknowledges.®^ In another record, also 
lithic, dated in March 1642, Kanthlrava merely refers 
to himself as “Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar of 

61. Mys. Dho Pur,, II. 11-18; Annals, I. 68*69; also C. Vam., and O. Vi., 
cited in f .n. 60 supra. Of. Wilks’s List of conquests (I. 64-67), based on 
the Mys. Dho. PHr, 

62. E.O., III (1) Nj. 198, 11. 26-29. 

68. U. 86-87 r 

Narasa-kshiii-ohandromah | 

Vijndpya svdmini Vira^Venka/fakshmdbhujS tatah jf 
64. Ibid., IV (2) Gu. 10, U. 2-6, 8. 


9 * 
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MayiBur” (Mysore).®^ In 1642, Venkata II died and 
WBs succeeded on the throne of P6nuko^4a by ^r!- 
Banga VI, of whom Eajathitava, it would appear, 
continued to be a loyal feudatory. The earliest record 
pointing to Kanthlrava’s loyalty to ^ri-Eanga is a lithic 
one, dated in March 1643, in which he acknowledges 
the latter's suzerainty.®® This document is of parti- 
cular importance from the point of view of Kanthlrava’s 
own political position in relation to the Vijayanagar 
Empire. For, in it he refers to himself as taddakshana- 
bhujadandorndda,^^ which literally means that he was 
the prop or support of ^rT-Banga in the south and conveys 
that he was ‘‘ the right-hand man of ^ri-Ranga." 
These expressions are not, however, mere literary 
flourishes. Considered with reference to KanthiraVa’s 
achievements, they must be termed significant. During 
1689-1642, KanthTrava, as a loyal feudatory of the 
Empire, had, as we have seen, actually saved the south 
of Vijayanagar by successfully stemming the tide of 
Muhammadan advance in that direction and stood as 
an effective barrier to the aggressions of Madura 
and other powers in the south. By 1643, KanthTrava 
Bad not only succeeded in maintaining the integrity 
of Mysore as a kingdom but also, in a wider 
sense, rendered a signal service to the cause of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Indeed he had “ enjoyed the im- 
plicit confidence of the Emperor and reciprocated whole- 
heartedly the trust laid in him.”®® Hence the expressions. 

Yet the general political position in the country — 
particularly in the north and the north- 
general west of Mysore— during 1642-1644, 
^tioai position, insecure. In May 1642, shortly 

after his return from the southern 
campaign, Da|avai Nanjarajaiya had marched against 

es. V (1) and (S) On. 168. 66. IWd. IV (2) Yd. 6, 1. 6. 

67. Ibid^ 1. 6. Here reed daktiMi^a for daktihaijM, 

68. Bee Oax.^ II, iii. 2884, noticing this doonment. 
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Turuvekere and retaken it with Ane-Bagur from Afzal 
Khan, among the spoils acquired being 40 horses and an 
elephant by name Bokkalika.^ This success tended to 
restrict the sphere of influence of Bijapur to the east, west 
and north of Turuvekere which, however, remained a bone 
of contention between Mysore and Bijapur. On the other 
side, in Ikkeri, Vfrabhadra Nayaka, though well disposed 
towards Mysore about the close of the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, was by no means friendly during the reign of 
Kanthirava, allied as he was with Bijapur. Ever since the 
siege of Seringapatam (1639), Ikkeri, it would appear, had 
been so thoroughly impressed with the methods of 
Mysorean warfare and the development of the kingdom 
of Mysore, that she had begun to call the latter’s army 
by the epithet Mdydvisy Mdydvddis^^ (i.e., deluders, 
diplomatists), political jealousy probably accounting, in a 
large measure, for such a description. Eeference has 
also been made in the earlier pages to Virabhadra Nayaka 
sending a contingent of his army in the direction of 
Mysore during Ba^adulla Khan’s march on Bangalore 
in 1640. On this occasion, it is said,"^^ Virabhadra 
Nayaka conducted the entire course of Bijapur affairs 
in Mysore through Sivappa Nayaka and Niyogi Eama- 
krishnaiya, although the actual details of the diplomacy 
have not come down to us. It seems, however, possible 
that Ikkeri, after the subjugation and death of Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka of Basavapatna, attempted without success 
to press the Bijapur demands on Mysore. There was 
thus evidently a combination between Bijapur and Ikkeri. 
The town of Ikkeri itself, since 1638, was, it would seem, 
in the possession of Bijapur, being guarded by a contin- 
gent of the latter.'’^* Any disturbance in the political 
equilibrium in the country, in such a state of affairs, 

68. I. 69, 88 ; Dho, Vam., ff, 88-40; also Sdj, Oha,, 28; 

0. Vam,, 37 ; O, Vi., II, 188. The places referred to were in the posses- 
sion of Bijapur since 1641. 

70. See Ke. N, F., VI-IX. 99, 109, 118, 119, 126, 136, etc. 

71. Ibid, VI. 99. 72. Muhammad^Namdhp l.c. 
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Would have meant a threat to the safety of the kingdom 
of Mysore. 

In 1644, Narasimha N§yaka of Hole-Narasipur, who. 

• A „ - . , - * i been subdued towards the close of 

Annexation 01 

Hampipnn, April Chamaraja Wodeyar’s reign, failed to 
pay the tribute to Mysore, being backed 
up by the local Bi japur forces. He insulted the messengere 
of Kau^hirava, sent to demand the dues. Kanthlrava 
despatched a force against him under Dalavai Nanja- 
rftjaiya, with instructions to reduce the place. In April 
(16.44), Naojarajaiya stormed Hole-Narasipur and opened 
a tremendous fire against it, blowing up the bastions of 
the fort. The Bijapur contingent — consisting of 4 to 8 
thousand horse — proceeded to the relief of the town, only 
to retreat panic-stricken. Narasimha Nayaka submitted, 
and paid up the tribute. Nanjarajaiya returned to Seringa- 
patam after annexing Hampapura belonging to him,^^ 

No sooner was one trouble overcome than another 
presented itself. N anjunda-Eaja (N an- 
junda-Arasu), the Changalva chief of 
Piriyapatna, who had agreed during 
the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar to pay an annual tribute 
of 3,000 varahas to Mysore, was in arrears for some 
years past. Early in January 1645 Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar sent Dalavai Nanjarajaiya demanding 
payment of the dues. Nanjunda-Kaja not only refused 
to comply but also, in alliance with Bijapur, proved 
refractory. Whereupon Kan^hTrava directed Dalavai 
Nanjar&jaiya to proceed against him. Nanjarajaiya began 
operations by laying siege to Palupare, a fort command- 
ing the Chauga)va kingdom. The place was reduced 
without much effort and guards stationed over it.^^ 


Siege of Palupare, 
January 1646. 


78. K.N. r.XVin.l.l8;3fy8.Z)fco.P«r,,U.18.U;Anfka«,I.;69;of. Wilk8,lM. 

74. 9a6Q; My$. Dho. Pt?r.,II. 14; An?taZ«, I. 69, 71 ; also Mya, Dho, 

Vam.t ft. 40-49. Nanjuo4A*^4ja of PiriySpa^Qa appears to have been 
otherwise known as MaUaraja, by which name he is mentioned in the 
C. Vam. (87). Of. Bice [B. O., IV (2) Iw^rodwcfion, pp. 17-18], making 
Vlrarfijaiya of Piriyipa|pa (16|9>1688) a contemporary of Kapthlrava, for 
which there ia no evi^Unoe. 
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Proceeding further, Nanjarajaiya stood before the 

Si^e of Piriya- walls of Piriyapat^a itself, the capital 

pa^ija, c. January- of Nanjunda-Baja. It was an impreg*? 
October, 1646. ^ ui % 1 ii j • 

nable tort, well-equipped in every 

particular. Nanjarajaiya made elaborate preparations fot 
its siege and assault. In the north and north-east of thfe 
fort, he and his brother, Lingarajaiya, raised huge piles froni 
which to commence the attack ; in the other directions 
rose the structures put up by the chiefs of Channaraya- 
patna, Turuvekere, Haradanahalli and other places, who 
had accompanied Nanjarajaiya. The fort was bombarded 
from all sides, while the garrison within opened fire 
putting up a stout defence. Nanjunda-Raja was actively 
supported by a Bijapur contingent from Ikkeri (consisting, 
it is said, of 8,000 horse and 15,000 foot). Among the 
generals who took part in the relief of Piriyapatna were 
Vedoji, Ambar Khan, Malik Rahim (Muluka Rahima) 
and Anku^ Khan (Ankusa Khan). These encamped at 
Bettadapura. The siege was tough and trying to a 
degree. A fierce fight followed between the Bijapur and 
Mysore forces, the former, divided into five to six 
detachments, having been posted in all the directions. 
Nanjarajaiya closed in upon them, splitting up his own 
ranks into six or seven convenient divisions, and fought 
dexterously against his opponents, the halepaika Nayaks 
tinder him, in particular, playing a very prominent part. 
There was heavy slaughter on both sides and utter 
confusion prevailed among the enemy, several of . whom 
lost their noses at the hands of the warriors of Mysore. 
The Bijapur forces were ultimately forced to give way 
and retreat with great loss, hotly pursued by the Mysore 
army to a distance of nearly five miles. Meanwhile, 
Nanjun^a-Raja’s army in the town of Piriyapatna held 
itself out against the besieging forces ; his sons and 
relatives lost their lives during the defence, and, over- 
whelmed with grief and anxiety, he was almost at his 
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wit’s ^ end. In vain did his consort counsel him to yield 
np the fort and submit to Kanfhlrava. Deaf to all talk 
ef peace, Nanjun^a-Baja stubbornly prolonged the defence, 
nhile Nanjarsjaiya pressed on the siege with vigour. 
At length the latter encircled the fort and began to batter 
the walls, blowing down the bastions and effecting a 
breach amidst considerable slaughter. Forthwith was 
the outer fort taken and this was followed by the onrush 
of elephants (decked with weapons) and the forcible 
entrance of the invading forces into the interior of the 
fort. Vlra-Baja, one of the sons of Nanjun^a-Baja, 
brandishing his sword, desperately opposed the advancing 
afms, piercing through their ranks to the right and the 
left and repulsing them ; and, eventually, being himself 
wounded, fell dead on the scene. Nanjarajaiya took 
possession of the fort, capturing Nanjunda-Baja and the 
members of his family. At the news of this victory, 
Ka^^hlrava himself paid a visit to Piriyapati^a and 
returned to Seringapatam, after arranging for the 
safeguarding of the place.^^ 

On October 7, 1645, Piriyapatna, after a long siege of 

■Annex»tionof months, was annexed to 

Piriyiiwtvs, etc., Mysore.’® In the meanwhile, however, 
Nanjupd^'Raja having made good his 
escape to Be^^adapura, Ka];ithlrava proceeded in person 
against him and took that place on the 24th. Hotly 
pursued by Ea^thlrava, Nanjupda-Raja passed through 

n: K. N. r., XVIIl, es-isa-, C. Vam., 87; a. Vi. II, ISS-m; also see and 
compare Ifps. Dho, Vam., l.c. ; Mps. Raj, Oha.^ 28 ; WUkSt l.o. ; Annals^ 
1. 71. Among those who took part in the siege on the Mysore side 
were, (Do^^^ndra), chief of Channarayapati^, Bo^^aiya 

(also named Haradanaha]]i (Haradapura), Hampaiya 

(Hamp^ndra) of TuravSkere, Linge-Ganda and Timmarajaiya (Timma- 
rij«ndra) (JC. N, F., XVIII, 71-73). The chief of Tnrtivekere, referred 
to, seems obviously, to be the successor of the one who was slain in 
IMl. 

76. My$. Dho. Par,, II. 14: Porihiva, livija hcL, 18 (October 7, 1646) ; of. 
MyB, Dho, Vam,, l.c.; WUkt, l.c.; AnnaU, 1. 63, 71; cf. also Bice 
IV (20 Ibid, p. 18] , placing the event in 1641, for which there is no 
e^enw. 
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Budrapat^a, Ka^^agala and Eittur which were 
successively annexed to Mysore during November-^ 
December. At length Nanju^da-Eaja retired to 
Nanjarayapatpa (in Coorg) seeking refuge of the Kodagas, 
Early in December, Ka^thirava marched on Nanjaraya- 
patua and fought strenuously for seven days. Nanjupida- 
Baja was eventually slain on the field and Nanjarayapat^a 
was taken possession of (December 13). Having accom- 
plished this, Kauthirava returned to Seringapatam with 
the spoils of warj^ The fall of Nanju^da-Baja thus 
marks an important stage in the expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore in the west, in the direction of 
Coorg. These activities were followed up by the 
annexation by Kai;ithirava of Kallur (in April 1646) and 
Kadaba and Mayasamudra (in April and June 1646), 
places belonging to Pratapa Nay aka and Bhairappa 
Nayaka, from whom they had been taken by the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur."^® 

Meanwhile ^ivappa Nayaka I (uncle of Virabhadra 

Benewed relations Nayaka of Ikkgri) had wrested the fort 
between Mysore and of Ikkeri “ from its careless, indolent, 
Bijapur, 1646. pleasure-loving Adil-Shahi command- 

ant.’"'^ In 1644, Khan Muhammad, the Bijapur general, 
recovered it from him together with Sagar, and by 
October-November 1646 he had won a series of victories 
in the uplands of the Karnatak.®® In November 1646, 
^ivappa Nayaka I, having treacherously removed Vira- 
bhadra Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Ikkeri, 
with his capital at Bednur.®^ At the same time, 


77. AnnaUt I. 71-72; Mys. Dho, Vam,, ff. 41-42; Mya. Dho. Pur.^ 11. 15; of. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India^ pp. 294>296. 

78. Mya. Dho. Pur., II. 16-17; AnnaZa, I. 69; Mya. Baj. Cha., 28-24; also 
K. N. F., XXV, 38-34 ; O. Vam., 87 ; C. Vi., II. 188 ; of. WUka, I. 64. 

79. Muhammad-Ndmah, in the M. B., July 1929, p. 9. 80. Ibid. 

81. Ke. N. V., VII. 106 : Pdrthiva, MdrgaHra iu. 12; 0. Vam., 190: 
^ivappaNdyakam tamidldanappa Virabhadra Ndyakanoldrdhamanefiiai, 
avanam kavadinol madupi. Of this alleged treachery there is not 
even a whisper, either in the V. (c. 1800) or in the ^ivatattva^ 

41709). There seems, however, no doubt about ita actual 
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Muhammad Adil Shah had been closely watching the 
trend of affairs in the Kamatak ever since the reverses 
successively sustained by the Bijapur arms in Mysore 
and her neighboiurhood (1639^1642). In particular, 
Eanihlrava’s occupation of Piriyapatna in 1645 is said to 
have roused his attention towards the growing kingdom 
of Mysore and made the Adil Shah resolve to bring her 
down,® Mustafa Khan having once again offered his 
services to achieve this end.® In June 1646, Mustafa 
Ehan was despatched from Bijapur, with instructions to 
subdue the Karnatiaka country.® He proceeded by way 
of Gadag and Lakshme^var to Honnali and thence to 
Sakrepatna, his army being reinforced by the contingent 
of 6ivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, Dodda Nayaka of 
Harapanahalli and Balaji Haibat Kao, among others 
(October).® Before directing his marches to the rich 
plains of the east — which were the common objective 
of both Bijapur and Golkorida — Mustafa Khan seems 
to have turned his attention to the recovery of 
TuruvSkere, the northern limit of the kingdom of 
Mysore, which had been lost to Bijapur in May 1642. 
Towards the close of 1646, he encamped with his forces 
in the enclosure of a tank about five to six miles from 
Turuvekere.® 


perpetration, since the C. Faw., a still earlier work.(c. 1678-1680), records 
what was after all a fact fresh in the memories of Sivappa Nayaka’s 
contemporaries. Of course, from the chronological point of view, the 
author of the 0, Fom., while alluding to this topic, is to be understood to 
be referring to the times of Kant^lrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyer I, whose 
reign was contemporaneous with the reigns of Virabhadra KSyaka (1629- 
1646) and Sivappa Nayaka I (1645-1660) of Ikkeri. Moreover, a close 
reading of the text would show that the poet implies a fairly long 
interval of time between the rejection of Sivappa Nayaka’s offer 
of. alliance with Mysore and his expedition to Seringapatam. Cf. 

< S. k. Aiyangar, Ancient India^ p. 297 ; Sourceit, p. 846, f.n. ; Ndyaks of 
p. 184, f.n. 60 and p. 172 — where the text of the C. Vam, is 
thoroughly misunderstood and the contemporaneity of the rulers of 
Mysore and Ikk§ri quite confused. 

X. JV. F., XIX, 1-9. 83. Ibid, 10-16. 

84. Muhammod-fiamdh, in Ibid, p. 10 ; X. X. F., XIX, 14. 

86. 86. X. X. F., XIX, 16.18. 
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On receipt pt this news, Ka^ithirava-Narasaraja 

Action at Turuve- Wo^eyar sent Dalavai Nanjarajaiya to 
k e r e . c. December grapple with the situation, while 
Mustafa Khan prepared to meet the 
Nanj^ajaiya, Janu- Mysoreans, posting his cavalry in all 
‘ the four directions (the numbers varying 

from two to eight thousand) and splitting up the infantry 
into four to five divisions. On the other side, Nanja- 
rajaiya, dividing his forces into nine convenient squadrons, 
proceeded against his opponents. The onslaught began : 
the Mysoreans opened up fire and, in the tumult that 
ensued, rushed against the enemy, making dexterous use 
of spears and arrows and causing great havoc in their 
camp. A swift and decisive action followed. Nanja- 
rajaiya so manoeuvred as to bring together the entire 
Mysore cavalry (numbering 10,000) in one spot and 
completely surprise and encircle the Bijapuris. At this, 
Mustafa Khan performed a volte face. But, before he 
could effectively direct the counter-attack, he was so 
thoroughly overpowered by Nanjarajaiya's men that he was 
soon repulsed with considerable slaughter in his ranks and 
obliged to retrace his steps from Turuvekere. It was a 
complete victory for Mysore but her loss was equally great, 
for, in the confusion which followed the attack, Dalavai 
Nanjarajaiya, fighting desperately against heavy odds, was 
himself slain on the field of battle (early in January 1647).®^ 

In January 1647, Lingarajaiya of Hura, younger 

Acquisition of of Nanjarajaiya, was appointed 

Basavapat^a, May Dalavai in succession to the latter.®® 
In May 1647, Kanthlrava acquired 

87. Ibid, 18-94. The Muhammad-Ndmah (l.c.) maintains a discreet silence 
on this affair. Since, however, it Speaks of the successive marches of 


' Mustafa Khan in the Karna^k between October 1646 and January 1647, 
we may approximately fix the action at Turuvekere in c. December 1646- 
January 1^7. Of. Annals (1. 88), referring to the removal from service 
of Da)avai Nanjarajaiya by.KMp|htomi in January 1647, on a charge of 
neglect of dutFt Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 66) only assigns a period of 

jux^jFears of office to Dajavai Nanjarajaiya. 

88. See Annals, l.c. ; also Mys. Dho. Par., 1. 67 ; K. N. F,»XIX, 96-100. 
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f»»n Krishosppa N&yaka (of Arkalgd^), Basavapatpa, a 
former dependency of Nanjupda-Baja of Piriyapa^pa.^ 

By September 3647, KaB^hlrava-NarasarSja Wo^eyar 
was at the height of his power, securely 
4iv»pp»*N*y»k»**i’s established on the throne of Mysore.** 
rabtssy to Myaore, j|; ^[uring jjie Mahdnavcmi cdebra- 
tions of this year that Sivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri — seeking probably a friendly alliance with 
Mysore — sent an embassy to the court of EaQthlrava, 
with presents of robes and cash. Kanthlrava, in view of 
the accession by treachery of Sivappa Nayaka, it is said, 
rejected the offer, sending back the envoy 

Meanwhile, political affairs in Southern India, ever 
^ ^ ^ since ^ri-Eanga Vi’s accession to the 

1647-1660. Vijayanagar Empire, had been tending 

General course of towards a crisis. The dominions of 
reti^^ t ^ ^rl-Kanga were hemmed in, as it were, 

by the invading forces of Bijapur and 
Golko^da in the east and the west. Already in 1644, 
SrI-Eanga had successfully beaten off an invasion from 
G6lko^da and was ruling from Penukonda (his recognised 
capital till about 1649). In the far south, Tirumala 
N§yaka of Madura had been asserting his independence, 
showing signs of disaffection towards the Empire ; the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore were likewise display- 
ing the same tendency, while Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
was, by force of circumstances, in alliance with Bijapur. 
Successively foiled in her attempts to maintain a foothold 
in the northern limits of Mysore, Bijapur was obliged to 
restrict the sphere of her influence to parts of Bangalore 

89. My, Pho. Pikr^ II. 17 ; AnnaU, I. 69; of. Wilks, I. 64. 

90. See K* N, F., XX-XXV ; see also under SocMlAfe^-MahAnavami festival^ 
in Oh. IX. 

91. O. F<»m., 190: tdnum pdvudamam kdfskega\am kalupminam, avana 
tappfigeymegalaneifisi nl\kar%e% handa gurivdnisdnam bandanie 
kalupai4)da4n. See also f.n. 81 supra. Ikkdri was among the distant 
powers represented at the court of Kanthlrava during the Mahdnaeami 
festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam — Me section on MaMnavcmi festival 
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and Tumkur districts (including Sira) and further north 
and westwards. The attention of Bijapur was, therefore, 
directed to the eastern dominions of 6 ri-Ranga. After 
the action at Turuvekere (December -January 1646-1647), 
Mustafa Khan resumed his march in this direction, 
passing through ^ivaganga. At this stage, hard pressed 
by necessity, 6 ri-Eanga began negotiations with Mustafa 
through his (SrI-Eanga's) envoy, Venkaiya-Somayaji 
{Somaji of the Persian text), with a view to dissuade him 
(Mustafa) from invading “ the Eayal’s country.** Almost 
simultaneously, Tirumala Nayaka of Madura and the 
chiefs of Gingee and Tanjore had sent in their envoys to 
Mustafa Khan tendering their submission to the Bijapur 
government, and 6 rI-Eanga had set out with his army 
(consisting, it is said, of “ 12,000 cavalry and 3 lakhs of 
infantry *’) against these feudatories who persisted in their 
rebellious attitude. After a tortuous diplomacy (in which 
Venkaiya-Somayaji is said to have at first undertaken to 
induce ^rl-Eanga to withdraw from the field but subse- 
quently advised him to prepare for war), Mustafa Khan 
entered Srl-Banga*s territory, taking Krishnagiri, Vira- 
bhadrana-durga and Deva-durga, finally reaching Vellore 
in February 1647. Meantime, the Golkonda forces under 
Mir Jumla also proceeded thither. Between Bijapur and 
Golkonda it had been agreed that “ Sri Eanga Eayal’s terri- 
tory and treasures were to be conquered and divided in the 
proportion of two to one, two-thirds of them falling to Adil 
Shah and one-third to Qutb Shah.** In February, Vellore 
was besieged and taken from 6 ri-Ranga — after a decisive 
battle^by the combined forces of Bijapur and Golkonda. 
In March, Mustafa Khan left Vellore, taking possession 
of Ambur, Tirupattur, Kaveripattanam, Hassan, Raya- 
durga, Kanakagiri, Ratnagiri, Melgiri, Arjunkote and 
Dhulik 6 t«- 7 ~belonging to ^ri-Eanga. He returned to 
Bijapur, leaving Asad Khan, Shahji and other officers in 
charge of the conquered country. In November 1648, 
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Mustefa Eb&n died and in December 1649 Eban 
Mubammad (Eb&n-i-Ebanan), bis successor in office, 
captured tbe impregnable fort of Gingee from ^rl-EangSi 
Tbe siege was a protracted one and was accompanied by 
tbe mutual rivalries of Golkonda and Bijapur (over tbe 
division of tbe spoils) and the intrigues of Shahji, for 
which the latter was arrested and confined at Bijapur but 
subsequently released. The capture of Gingee was 
followed by the submission of the Nayakas of Madura 
and Tanjore to the Muhammadans. During these 
systematic conquests of Bijapur and Golkonda, 6ri-Ranga, 
depending on the shifting alliance of his southern 
feudatories the Nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Tanjore), had taken refuge with them and spent more 
than a year ^*in the midst of festivities, feasts and 
pleasures.** Rejected again by the Nayakas and abandoned 
by his courtiers, ^ri-Ranga ‘‘ established his court in the 
forests of Thieves {Kalians) y lying to the north of Tanjore, 
where he spent four months, a prey to all discomforts,** 
till about 1650.®® 


We have seen how Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
as early as 1643, had been a loyal 
feudatory of 6ri-Ranga. His records, 
during subsequent years, are, however, 
the absence of the name of his 
suzerain.®® They generally point to Kanthirava as a 
prominent local ruler. Kauthlrava seems evidently to 
have (continued to be loyal to ^rl-Ranga, although he 


Relations with 
Vijftyanagar, down to 
1660. 

conspicuous by 


9S1. For the general references on this section, see Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2351 ; 
Mnhammad-Ndfndhy in the M. B., for July 1929, pp, 10-12; Ndyaka of 
Maduroy pp. 264-2M : La Miaaion Du Maduri — Proenza to Nikel 
Triobinopoly, 1669. Though this letter is dated in 1659, it reSeots the 
general course of events in Southern India during o. 1647-1669 and, used 
with caution, is an invaluable authority, particularly for the latter part 
( 0 . 1660-1669) of the reign of Kaplhlrava-Narasarija Wodeyar. 

9a. Bee J». C., V (1) and (9) On. 168, 160, 166 ; Ag. 64 ; IH (1) Sr. 108 ; IV (2) 
Gh. 42; IX Op. 28; Af. A. B., 1914.1915, p. 68, para 107, etc., (1647-1660). 
There are, so far, no epigraphical records of Kai^|hlrava, for the 3 ^rs 
16444646. 
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was aiming at independence from a local point of view. 
He remained aloof from the general coalition of the 
southern feudatories against Sri-Eanga (1647), while the 
tendency towards independence on his part had manifested 
itself in the issue of coins, named after himself, in April 
1645.^ Ka^thirava’s local prestige was, as we have 
seen, enhanced by the events of 1646-1646, and in and 
after 1647 (down to 1650) he was at the zenith of his 
power. In the imperial crisis of 1647-1660, he appears 
to have remained neutral, having much to do in 
maintaining the political integrity of Mysore and safe- 
guarding her frontiers against further attacks by Bijapur. 
In particular, certain lithic records refer incidentally to 
the building of a stone fort (Jcallu kdte) and bastion for 
cannons (pirangi-maia) at Channarayapatna by Doddaiya, 
a feudatory of Kanthlrava, in 1647-1648,®® probably in 
preparation for a war with Bijapur,®® whose arms were 
active in this tract during the period (1647-1650). 

The only event of some importance for Mysore during 
c. 1648-1660 was the siege of Magadi 
H^bar?AprU acquisition by Kanthlrava, in 

April 1650, of Hebbiir from Immadi- 
Kempe-Gauda, after inflicting a severe defeat on his 
son, Chikka-Kempe-Gauda (Mummadi-Kernpe-Gauda) , 

94. Vide seotion on Coinage and Currency ^ in Ch. IX. 

95. E.C.,y (1) and (2) On. 158, 159, 160 and 165 (1647*1648). 

96. The expressions, Turuka-rajakaryodalli^ Vijayapurada Pdisdhanavara 
rdjakaryadalli, in On. 160 and 165 supra, would merely mean “ Politics 
of Bijapur ” and, with reference to the context, imply defensive measures 
by way of arresting the advance of Bijapur arms on Mysore. Of. Bice who 
literally renders these expressions as, “ in the service of the Turukardja,'* 
**inthe royal business of the Pddshah of Bijdpur,” He also writes, 

the building of this fort at Channarayapatpa in 1648 must have been in 
accordance with some agreement or treaty with Bijapur, though I am 
not aware that rdja-karya has this meaning. It more properly signifies 
that the fort was built for the Bij&pur Padshah, but the Mysore Baja 
was evidently in possession of the place. Hence some mutual under, 
standing must be assumed, (to have been) entered into for the greater 
security of both dominions.” [E.C., V (1) Introduction p. XXXV]. 
There is, however, no evidence in support of this position, since, as we 
shaU see, hostilities between Mysore and Bijapur continued unabated 
till 1654, Cf. also p. 979, 
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ifi'tti action in the Yelahanka-na^n, and esactuig his 
Biibmission.®' This further marked the tendency on the 
part of Mysore to advance northwards in the direction 
of the Bij&pur-belt of territory in the Eami^ak. All 
through the period (1647-1650) Ka^thlrava was being 
successively served by LingarSjaiya of Hura (1647-1648), 
Kempaiya (1648-1649) and Linge-Gau^a (1649-1660), 
Da[avais in succession to NahjarSjaiya.^ 

About the middle of 1650, the Emperor ^rl-Rwiga, 
Fourth PTia,*-. foiled in his attempts, to regain his 
166(^1654. possessions, left the territory of the 

Further relations Ka}lans and “ was forced to beg for 

of Mysore.”® 6rl- 
in Mysore, c. 1660- Eanga, according to Proenza,*®^ received 
from Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
** invitation to choose for his stay, a province more 


97. My9. Dho, Par.^ II. 18; Annah^ I. 69; C, Vam,^ 87; see also and 
compare My9, Baj. Oha,^ 23 ; Baf. Kath,^ XII. 471 ; Wilkst I. 64, 66-67. 
Kempe-Gan^a of Kuuigal, referred to in the Mys. Dho. Par. and 
AnnaU (l.o.), is to be identified with Imma^i-Kempe-Gauda II of 
Mfiga^i (1669-1668). The hostile relations between Mysore and Maga^i, 
about 16^1660, are perhaps best reflected in the Vlrahhadra-Vijaya- 
Ohampilh (c. 1720) by fikSmbra-DIkshita, son of MuktUvara-Dlkshita, a 
protege and court-poet of Mummadi-Kempa-Vlrappa-Gauda (Kempe- 
Gau^alV, 1706-1728) (Ms. No. A. 610-P ; Mys. Or. Lib.) : 

Ydaau MaUari Kanihirava-Narasa-mahlpdla durvdra ndrUl | 
8ind jimata^ janjhdnUa kulUagatirviirutO bhaddharinydm\\ 

(IV, 41). 

With reference to the context, this passage is to be understood to echo 
an action between Kauthlrava and Mumma^i'Kempa (or Chikka-Kempe- 
Gauda), son of Immadi*Kempe-Gauda, during the reign of the latter 
(i.e., Immadi-Kempa). For the identities, etc., of the Magadi chiefs and 
the relations between Kauthlrava and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda in 1647, 
vids f.n. L78 infra and text thereto. For the genealogy of the Kempe- 
Gauda family, see Table XVII. 

96* Annals^ I. 88-^ ; Mys. Dho. Piir.^ I. 66-67; see also under Mimaters, 
Da^v&iSy etc. Da]avSi Lingarajaiya of Hura, who, according to the 
K. 27. V. (IV, 76), was the second son of Kempa-Bhupa of Hura and 
who, according to the Annals (L 8^, died in ^uly 1648, appears to have 
been quite disGuct from I>a}av&i liingarSjaiya, son of Madhava Ngyaka. 
of Hura, referred to in a lithic record dat^ in March 1665 IV (2) 

Hg. 46] . Could the latter be identical with Linge-Gauda who, according 
to the K. N. F. (XXV, 56), was at first Mayor of Seringapatam and who, 
according to the Annals (I. 88-89), twice held the office of l>a)av£i (1649- 
1660,1666-1666) under Kapthlrava? 

99, Proettea's letter, in Ndyaks of Madura, p. 266. 160. Ibid, 
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agreeable to bim and assurance of a brilliant treatment 
worthy of . his rank ; eagerly accepted the offer so 
obliging and found a hospitality which even surpassed 
the promises made to. his ambassadors/* The Hague 
Trcmscripts^^^ speak of ^ri-Eanga having “ taken refuge 
with the Nayak of Mysore’* (Kanthirava), while the 
Mysuru-Rdjara-Charitrey^^ on the Mysore side, tells us 
that Kanthirava promised assurance of safety to 6ri- 
Eanga who had appeared before him (^ri-Banga-Bdyanu 
kdnisikkollaldgi dtanige abhayavittu) . It is not, how- 
ever, known in what part of the kingdom of Mysore 
6ri-Kanga stayed. The probabilities are in favour of his 
having taken up his residence either in Seringapatam or 
in its neighbourhood, most of the other tracts, including 
Belur in the north-west, having been, as we have seen, 
in the possession of Bijapur since 1639-1640.^®® In any 
case, between 1660-1652, ^ri-Ranga, “ encouraged by the 
good reception of the king of Mysore,” took advantage 
of the absence of Khan Muhammad in the Karnatak, 
“ to recover his kingdom.”^^ Accordingly,” says 
Proenza,^^ “ with an army of Mysoreans, he entered the 
field, reconquered a part of his provinces and repulsed 
the army of Golkonda, which advanced to attack him.” 
In 1652, however, Bijapur and Golkonda continued the 
war in the Karnatak as strenuously as before.^®® 
Khan Muhammad laid siege to Penukonda mastering 
it finally in March 1653. He also sought the permission 

101. Referred to by William Foster in The English Factories in Jiidia (1661- 

1664), Introduction^ p. XXV. 

102. P. 24 ; see also Bd;. Kath,^ l.c. ; cf. S. K. Aiyangar, in Ndyaks of 

Ma4urat p. 133, f.n. 60. 

103. Ct Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2372-2374, 2386. 

104. Proenza's lettert in i6t<Z, p. 267. 106. Ibid. 

106. See The Hague Transcripts^ cited. in f.n. 101 supra^ pp. XXV, XXXIII. 
Robert Orme places the war between 1662-1666 {Historical Fragments ^ 
p. 61^. J. Sarkar, using the Muhammad^Ndmdht writes of the BijSpur 
campaigns about 1660 (see itf. B., July 1929, p. 12; November 1929, 
p. 602). In the light of other sources cited below, however, we are in a 
position to assign the events narrated in the Muhammad-Ndm&h^ to 
the period 1662-1664., 


10 
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Of G5lko;ida to pass through the districts held by the 
latter’s troops, on his way to Gingee. Mir Jumla, the 
G5lko^^a general, however, alarmed at the success of the 
Bijapur troops, was making overtures to Sn-Banga. 
Towards the close of 1663, Khan Muhammad marched 
on Vellore. And ^ri-Banga, relying on Mir Jumla’s 
promises — having finally left Mysore — “ returned to 
Vellofe and raised a large army hoping to drive the 
Bijapuris out of the country.” About April 1654, 
Eh§n Muhammad, after a long siege, captured Vellore 
and concluded a treaty with 6ri-Banga, by which 
“ Chandragiri was left to the latter with the revenues 
of certain districts.”^^ 

DuHng 1650-1662, Kanthirava’s loyalty to 6rI-Kanga 
as a prominent feudatory of his was 
p^u^ioT^m^ino^r Undoubted. The available inscrip- 
16504^*'** » tions^^ of his reign, for these years, 

would also indicate the same position, 
although they are not in conflict with the assumption of 
independence by him from a local point of view, as 
already noticed. In August 1650, Linge-Gauda, Dalavai 
of Kan^hlrava, was succeeded by Hamparajaiya of 
Karugahalli.^®® Hamparajaiya continued in office till 
September 1651, in which year Kanthirava is said to 
have acquired from the Muhammadans, Sulekere-durga, 
Nayakavadi State, Yelahanka-nadu, Ghannagiri and 
Basavapa^na, and from the Changalva chief, Tunga, 
Ganni, Madapura and Kattarighatta.^^® Dalavai 

107. IhiAt p. XXXIII. See also Muhammad-Ndmah, in the M. B,, November 

1929, p. 602, referring to the siege of Penuko^a, etc. The O. 
Vam. (190) also speaks of Ihe seigoof Vellore, Chandragiri, etc., by the 
Mahammadans. 

108. V (1) and (3) Cn. 171, 186 and 202; lU (1) Nj. 106 (1660-1662). 
These records merely refer to Kai^^lrava as a local ruler. The 
absence in them of the name of his suzerain (drl-Banga VI) does not 
mean that he had thrown off his allegiance to him. 

109. Annoit, I. 88; Mpt. Dho, Pdr,^ I. 67. 

110. JM, I. 70. These acquisitions are, however, not enumerated in the 

My$, Dho» Pdr.f nor does Wilks allude to them. 
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Hamparajaiya was succeeded by Dasarftjaiya of Kalale 
(father-in-law of Kap$hlrava),“ who held the office till 
October 1663.“® 

During 1652-1653, Kapthlrava was “ at war with 

Further . retatiooB According to the MwAuw- 

between Mysore and mad-}Jdmdh^^^ while Khan Muhammad 
Bijapur, 1662-1663. proceeding with the operations of 

the siege of Penukoipida, “ Siddi Baihan’s sons in Sera(8ira) 
rebelled against Adil Shah and won over to their side the 
Eajahs of the neighbourhood,*’ and were instigating 
“the Kajah of Mysore (Kapthirava), who . was the 
master of four lakhs of infantry and forty thousand good 
elephants,” to encroach upon the Bijapur possessions 
in the Karnatak. Kapthirava, accordingly, says the 
memoir “ wrested all the forts in the Jagdev country, 
which Mustafa Khan had conquered with so much 
effort.” In particular, between November 1652 and 
January 1653, Kanthlrava acquired in rapid succes- 
sion Batnagiri, Virabhadrana-durga, Kengere-kote, 
Pennagara, Denkanlkote and Dharmapuri^^® — forts said 
to have been in the possession of one “ Yatibala Bao,”^^^ 
a Bijapur general, perhaps identical with Balaji Haibat 
Bao of the Muhammad- Ndmdh, Almost simultaneously 
Mir Jumla of Golkonda was animating Kanthirava 
against Bijapur.^^® These activities of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar attracted the attention of Khan 
Muhammad. The sons of Siddi Baihan having submitted 
to Bijapur by March 1653, “ Khan Muhammad marched 
into the Jagdev country to chastise the Eajah of Mysore,” 


111. Ihid^ I. 89; Mys. Dho, Pur., I. 67. 112. Ibid. 

118t See The Hague Transoripte, cited in f.n. 106 mpra\ see also f.n. 116 
infra. 

114. See M.B., cited in f.n. 107 mpra. 116. Ibid. 

116. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 18-21 ; AnnaU, I. 70 ; see also My a. Baj. Oha., 24 ; 
O. Vam., 86 ; C. Vi., II, 128-129 ; of. WUka, I. 64-66. 

117. Ibid, II. 18. Wilks (l.c.) spells the name as ** Eitebal Bow.” Th^ 

Annals (l.c.) mentions it as “ Timmala Raya,” apparently a scribal 
error. 

118. See The Hague Transcripts, cited in f.n. 107 supra. 

JO* 
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and iaucceeded in recovering, after a severe . fight, 
Krishpagiri and four other forts in his territory About 
October 1653, Ehun Mohammad, on his way to Vellore, 
was obliged to abandon the forts recently conquered by 
him in Mysore. Meanwhile, he received ne>ys that 
Kant^Irava had sent Dalavai Dasarajaiya {Das-raj of the 
Persian text) “ with a numberless force to the frontier of 
fort Kaveripatan ” (Kaveripattanam),^“ A detachment 
under Siddi Masaud was despatched by Khan Muhammad 
gainst Dasarajaiya. A battle took place near Kaveri- 
pa^^am, in which,, says the memoir, Dasarajaiya was 
slain (October J653). Linge-Gauda was re-appointed 
Dalavai of Mysore in succession to Dasarajaiya.^® In 
March 1654, Ean^hirava, alarmed by the progress of 
Bijapur arms as far as E<iveripat^Oam, marched towards 
the south acquiring from Venkat&dri Nayaka, Satya- 
mangalam and Danayakankute, places guarding the 
passes in the south of Mysore.^® In April (1654), he 
took from Chandrasekhara Nayaka, Hosur in the south- 
east of Mysore.^® 

Meanwhile Khan Muhammad, victorious at Vellore, 
hijiipur and demanded tribute from Tirumala 
Madura «». Mysore, Nayaka- of Madura.^*® Indeed, this 
was an opportune moment for Tirumala 
N&yaka to strike, for, by making common cause with the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore and with Kanthlrava of 

119. Muhammad-Namaht cited in Ibid, 

190. Ibid, Sarkftr’s identification of **Da«»ra; ” with Dea-raj** in incorrect 
in the light of other sources. 

131. Ibid ; of. Annals (I. 89) referring to the removal from service of Da|avai 
D&sarijaiya by Kaqi|hlrava in November 16^, on the ground of old ag^. 
The Afyi. Dho. Piir, (II. 67), an earlier Ms., refers, however, only to the 
two years* period of office of Dalavai Dasarajaiya. In the absence of 
fnller details on the Mysore side, the s^^thority of the Muhammad- 
Ndn^h is to be preferred here. 

199. Annais, l.c. ; Mys, Dho, PHr., Ko. 

138. Mys, DhOi Pilr,, II. 31 ; AnnsUs, I. 70; see also O, Vam,, 87; C, Fi<, 
11,184; of. mZka, I. 66-66. 

131. Ibid, II. 33 ; AnnaU, l.c. ; of. WUks, I. 66. 

136 . Muhatnmad-Namdht 1 .^. 
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Myik)re, he could have not only successfully chased the 
common enemy (i.e., Bijapur and Golko^da) but also 
have settled the affairs of §ri-Eanga and re-established 
the latter’s suzerainty in the country. These larger 
interests, however, were, perhaps, overshadowed by 
Tifumala Nfiyaka’s long-standing prejudices and latterly 
by his misapprehension of an invasion of his dominions by 
Mysore, while, in fact, KahthTrava was, as we have seen, 
only attempting to maintain the status quo in the south 
and the south-east against the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of 1664, Tirumala Nayaka 
negotiated with Khan Muhammad, urging him to declare 
war against the king of Mysore” (Kanthlrava)^^ and 
begging him ‘‘ to expel the invading Mysore troops from 
his dominions. By this ruinous and short-sighted 
policy, Tirumala only brought about an event which 
marked, though indirectly, the climax in the relations 
between Bijapur and Mysore. What followed is thus 
stated in the Muhammad-Ndmdh '' The Khan marched 
out of Vellore . . . pillaged and burnt Mysore territory 

down 'to a heap of ashes ’ . . . Balaji Haibat 

Rao, who had left Adil-Shahi service for that of Mysore, 
was now sent by Kanti Rai against Khan Muhammad. 
The Khan despatched Siddi Masaud with his vanguard to 
meet this army. In the battle that followed, Balaji was 
beheaded and his army routed. At this the Rajah of 
Mysore in mortal terror sent his envoy to the victorious 
Khan Muhammad, with an offer of submission, asking 
pardon for his offences and praying for safety. He 
promised to pay ‘ treasure beyondcalculation* as an offering 
to Adil Shah and regularly deliver tribute {baj-wa- 
kJiaraj) every year. By order of Adil Shah, Khan 
Muhammad left the Mysore Rajah’s devastated kingdom 

196. Pro6nxa*8 letter % in N&yaka of Madura^ p. 267. 

197. Muhammad'hdmdht l.o. 

198. IWid. The sources on the Mysore side maintain a discreet silence in 

regard to this reverse. 
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to him. . . . The Peshkash was realized by Khan 

Muhammad.” Nor was Tirumala Nayaka himself 
immune from Bijapur attack, for, as Proenza tells us,^® 
Khih Muhammad “ did not wish to leave the country 
without levying ransom on Tanjore and Madura; he 
raised large contributions and returned to Bijapur full of 
riches.” About this time, 6rT-Ranga, ‘‘betrayed a 
second time by his vassals ” (Nayakas of Madura, Tanjore 
and Gihgee) and probably realising also the serious predi- 
cament of Mysore caused by the ravages of the Bijapur 
invasion, was obliged to seek refuge on the confines of 
his kingdom, in the forests where he led amiserable life.*'^® 
The wars of BijApur and Golkonda in the Karnatak 
Fifth Phase : leu- ^ere practically over about the 
1*69. monsoon season of 1654 , the two 

Getterfti course of powers finally aT3complishing the 
division of their conquests in 1656 .^^^ 
The Bijapur-belt of territory to the north of the king- 
dom of Mysore, comprising Bangalore, Hoskote, Kolar, 
Do^ballapur and Sira, went under the designation of 
Kamatak-Bijapur-Balaghat while the territory below the 
ghats, almost coterminous with the south-eastern frontier 
of Mysore, under the designation of Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Payanghat, Shahji being continued in charge of the 
entire tract. The Golkonda possessions lay further east 
of this area, in the rich eastern plains of Madras compris- 
ing Chittoor, Gooty, Gurramkouda, Chandragiri, 
GaudlkOt^, Conjeevaram and other places, with a 
governor (Hazrat Anar Sahib) under the Qutb Shah- 
In the very year of the division of these conquests, 

199. See Ndyaks of Madura^ l.c. 

180. tkid, The of lirl-Bange would correspond to the period c. 1664' 
1666, for, from the C. Fom. and Ke. N. F., as we shall see, he appears 
to bSve been in Bednur between c. 1666>1669. Of. Satyanatha Aiyar in 
Ndyaks of Madura^ p. 182. His statement that Kaptblrava enter- 
tained him (SrI-Kaniga) for some time and seeing that he 'WM the 
source of further troubles, seems to have left him to his own fate about 
1668/* ii not home out by the materiins on record for the years 1660-1664. 
lai. Orme, SistoHoal Fragments^ p, 62. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah died. Almost simultaneously, 
Abdulla Qutb Shah was recalled to his capital by a 
Mughal invasion. Bijapur and Golkonda during the 
succeeding years were so much engrossed in their death- 
struggle with Aurangzlb (Mughal Viceroy in the DeccAn) 
that they had little time to effectively look after their 
conquered tracts in the south, except depending on the 
local governors thereof.^^ This, no doubt, proved to be 
an advantage to other powers in the Karnatak. In 
particular, Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1645-1660) had 
already succeeded in acquiring Vasudhare, Sakrepatna 
and other places from Bijapur between 1647-1652.^^ 
Shortly after the death of Muhammad Adil Shah, how- 
ever, he systematically carried on his aggressions, taking 
the forts of Ikkeri, Soraba, Udugani, Mahadevapura, etc., 
then in the possession of the European trading powers 
(Tdmramukhar ) ; and successfully opposed the chief of 
Sode, acquiring from him Sirase (Sirsi), Herur, Bulur 
and other places.^^ About the same time (1656), 
it would appear, Sivappa Nayaka, according to the 
Chiklcadevardya-VamMvali,^^ inquired after the where- 
abouts of, and traced out, the fugitive Emperor Sri- 
Eanga VI, paid his homage to him and afforded him an 
asylum. Between c. 1656-1659, SrI-Eanga appears to 
have stayed in Bednur (capital of Sivappa Nayaka) after 
his long sojourn in Dravida and Mysore.^^ 

132. Mys, Gaa.t II. iv. 2428; II. iii. 2852~(see also inscriptions cited). 

133. Ke. N. F., VII. 108. * 184. Ibid, 110. 

136. Pp. 190-191 : ^ri-Bdnga-Bdya-neniauvam . . . ettcUum nelegdnadwe 
yavananarasi kandu kdlgeragi-yodagondu bandu . . . 

186. C. Vain,, 191 ; also Ke. N. V., VII. 114. From these texts, Srl-Banga, 
it seems obvious, was under the shelter of Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
before his (6r!-Kanga’s) own estabUshment at Hassan andBelurby 
the latter in 1659. In the light of these sources, we have to allow a 
fair interval of at least three years (c. 1656-1659) for Sri-Banga’s 
asylum in Bednfir, and push back the period of his exile itself by 
anothor two years (c. 1654-1656), in the light of the Hague Transcripts 
and Proenza, cited above. Cf. Wilks (1. 79), placing Sri-Ranga’s flight 
to Bednur in 1646; Rice {Mys. Oaz., I. 866), in 1644 (pr 1646); 
S. K. Aiyangar (in Ndyaks of Madura, pp. 138-134, f.n. 60), after 1666 ; 
Satyanatha Aiyar {Ibid, p. 182), after 1663 ; and Mys. Qaz. (New Edn. II. 
iii. 2370*2874, 2881-2888), in 1646 and 1666 — all which require revision. 
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Meanwhile, in Mysore, .HamparSjaiya '(Hampaiya) of 
Jiilktioiis with Karugahalli had been reappointed 
1666-1669: Dalavai by Kahjihlrava, in May 1656, 
Madura, c. 1666- m succession to Linge-Gauda. 

Kanthirava’s first act after Khan 
Mnhammad^s pillaging expedition of 1654 was, according 
to Proenza,^^ the despatch of an army to the Satya- 
mangalam province of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, with 
a view to ** punish him for his disloyal conduct, wreak 
just vengeance and compensate himself for the cost of 
the war/’ Dalav&i Hamparajaiya was entrusted with 
the operations of the campaign which seems to have 
begun about the latter part of 1655/^ Without 
encountering much opposition Hamparajaiya advanced 
on Madura “ where be found considerable booty.” He 
was soon before the walls of Madura itself, causing 
consternation to Tirumala Nayaka who would have 
taken to his heels but for the unexpected help of the 
Marayas. Raghunatha-Setupati, the Marava chief, pro- 
ceeded thither with 25,000 men. With these and his 
own army of 35,000 men, Tirumala Nayaka prepared 
himself for the onslaught. In the meanwhile Dalavai 
Hamparajaiya, in the words of Proenza, ” too weak to 
hazard a general action and informed of the approaching 
arrival of reinforcements which his king (Kanthlrava) 
had sent him, temporised and, by his presents, won 
the Brahman commander of the Madura forces. The 
traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and 
put off, from day to day, the time of attack. But the 

187. AnnaUt I. 89 ; Mys. Dho. Fxir., I. 67., 

188. See Ndyaks of Madura^ p. 267 (Proenza's letter). 

189. Bee M. B. JB., No. 170 of 1910-11, dated in 1666 {Manmatlid) — a damaged 

Kannada lithio record frpm Erdde,. mentioning Da]avai Hampa- 
r&jaiya {Hampaiyd) and Madura puiadhura). Evidently the record 
Beems to refleot a campaign of Mysore in the Madura country. Since 
only the oyolio year is mentioned in the record and since know 
HiimparSjaijra succeeded to the office of Da)avai in May 1666, we may 
fix the beginning of the eampaign about the latter p%rt of, 16^. 
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Maravas, impatient at the delay, conceived suspicions, 
cried treason, threw the Brahman into a dungeon, 
pounced on the enemies, and cut them to pieces. 
The remains of the defeated army took refuge in a 
neighbouring fortress, where, after some days, the 
expected reinforcements of twenty thousand men joined 
them. The combat again began with^ such fury that 
each army left nearly twelve thousand dead on the 
battlefield.**^^ 

^for was this all. The advantage,*’ continues 
Proenza,^^^ ‘‘remained with the Nayak 
“I'D Utilised his superiority to return 
to the Mysoreans the evils which they 
had inflicted on his kingdom, and transport the theatre 
of this bloody war to their provinces. A special circum- 
stance characterised its ferocity. The king of Mysore 
had ordered to cut off the nose of all the prisoners ; his 
nsoldiers, to distinguish themselves, executed this barbarous 
order on all those who fell into their hands, Inen, women 
and children, and sent to Mysore sacks full of noses, as 
so many glorious trophies. The Nayak, resenting this 
procedure, which, in the opinion of the Indians, added 
the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, ordered reprisals; 
and his troops burst out into the provinces of Mysore, 
seeking not enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this 
which has given to this inhuman war the name of ‘ hunt 
for noses.’ The king of Mysore, the first contriver of 
this barbarity, himself lost his own nose, and thus 
suffered the penalty which he deserved.” This counter- 
invasion of Madura is referred to in certain Mackenzie 
Mamcseripts,^^^ according to which the Madura forc^ 
hotly pursued the retiring Mysore army into* its own 
territories, as far as Nanjangud {Nanjankudi) , 

140. Ndyaki of Madura^ pp. {Ibid). 

141. IMd, pp. 268-369 (I6id). ^ 

142. Taylor, Or. Hist. Mss.,, II. 182-183; see also and oompBre Ndyaka of 

Madura^ pp. 186-137. 
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From the letter of Proenza, it would seem that the 
invasion and counter-invasion narrated 
above were Completed by the close of 
1658 and the beginning of 1669.^^ 
There is, however, no information on the Mysore side 
regarding these events. Proenza’s account, on the other 
hand, however trustworthy in regard to the main trend 
of transactions, does seem to exaggerate the “ cutting off 
noses in war,’* Indeed to a foreign observer like Proenza 
such a mode of fighting could not but appear as novel and 
grotesque. In fact, as we have seen in the preceding pages, 
“ nose cutting” was a habitual feature of Mysorean warfare 
and this was not the only occasion when the Mysore army 
resorted to it, as Proenza seems to imagine. Nor is it likely 
that Ka^thirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself ever took 
part in the war and sustained loss of his own nose, as 
Proenza makes us believe. Hence this part of the account 
cannot be literally accepted as a correct statement of facts. 
It seems, however, possible that the general or his deputy 
in charge of the Mysore army was one of those who lost 
their noses during the retaliatory game adopted by the 
Madura forces. No doubt Kapthlrava had desired to 
mark his displeasure of Tirumala’s rebellion against his 
sovereign (^rl-Banga) by ordering the infliction of this 
punishment on certain of his leading officials, a direction 
which was either carried to excess in its execution or 
grossly misrepresented as a regular ” hunt for noses.” 
The whole life and character of KB^thlrava seem to be 
against the ascription of such a barbarity to him by 
way of a general measure.^^^ The obvious effect of these 

148. Tirumala Nayaka of Madura died in February 1669 (Ndyaka of Madura 
pp. 148-149). Since Proenza speaks of the Nayaka’s death shortly 
after his victory in the oounter-invasion p. 269), the wars 

between. Mysore and Madura appear to have practically come to a 
close in December 1668 Or January 1669, although hostilities in the 
south continued during subsequent years. 

144. Mya. Oag., II. iii. 2869-2890; see also and compare 8. K. Aiyangar in 
Ifdyaka of Madura^ pp. 186-187, f.n. 78. For details about the nOse- 
cutting,** Vide Appendix IX. 
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invasions during the last years of the reign of Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar was that the relations between 
Mysore and Madura became embittered to a degree. 

Almost simultaneously ^ivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, 
smarting under the rejection of the 
* 1 ^ 7 . 16 ^.^ * ^ alliance by Kaipithirava 

(in September 1647),- had begun to 
show signs of an aggressive attitude towards Mysore, on 
the plea of restoring to his suzerainty ^rl-Banga VI who 
was under his (Sivappa Nayaka’s) protection since 
c. 1656.^^® In 1657 {Revilambi) he marched southwards 
and laid siege to Hassan and Belur,^^® then in the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans of Bijapur. He began a 
regular blockade of the latter place and soon reduced it to 
submission slaying large numbers of the enemy, It 
was also on this occasion that, according to the Keladu 


145. C. Vam., 190-191 ; Ke, N. F., VII. 108-109, 114. Although, according to 

the Ke. N. V. and ^ivatattvaratndkara (cited infra), it was sheer 
loyalty to the Empire which induced Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
espouse the cause of SrI-Banga VI, his real motive, according to the 
earlier work, C. Vam,, was nothing but self-interest. Indeed, by 
courting on his side the support of Emperor Sri-Ranga and by attempt- 
ing to give to the ruined fortunes of the latter the advantage of his 
power and influence, Sivappa Nayaka evidently hoped not only to 
establish 6ri-Ranga in his suzerainty of the Karnataka country but 
also to retaliate, and carry on his aggression, against Mysore, at whose 
rejection of his embassy (in September 1647) he had been offended. 
Sivappa Nayaka’s offer of an asylum to SrI-Ranga VI between c. 1666- 
1669 cannot, therefore, be better understood except on this footing. 
See Ch. X, for further details. 

146. Ke.N, F., VII. 109; see also ^ivatattvarafndkara in B. K. Aiyangar’.s 

Sources, pp. 366-867. Both these texts are, obviously, to be understood 
as referring to the siege of Belur in the Hassan district, “ Vildpura** of 
the latter text being only the Sanskritised form of Belur and not 
“Vejlore” in the Madras Presidency as identified in the Sources 
(p. 347), Ndyaks of Madura (p. 133, f.n. 60) and the Mys. Oaz, (H. 
iii. 2372-2373). See aUo E.C., V (1) and (2) Bl. 3, 14, 66, 68, etc., men* 
tiouing Veldpura as the old name for Belur. ** Vellore had been, as 
we have seen above, twice lost by Sri-Ranga in 1647 and 1664, while 
“ Belur ** was also in the possession of Bijapur (since 1640), so that it 
was but in the fitness of things for Sivappa Niyaka I of Ikkeri to 
recover both Belur and Hassan for drI-Ranga in 1667, as an ostensibly 
loyal feudatory of his. 

147. ^ivatattva^atndkara, l.o. 
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Nripa-Vijayanty^^ Krish^appa Nftyaka of Belur and 
Arkaigud opposed Sivappa Nayaka at the head of vast 
forces {bahusamya sahitidirehida) . Alarmed, probably, 
by the latter’s activities, Kanthirava himself, it would 
appear, substantially assisted his feudatory, Krishi;iappa 
Nayaka, against the latter (mdydvddigaladhika sahdyade ) ; 
6ivappa Nay aka, however, succeeded in thoroughly 
defeating Krishpappa Nayaka on the field of battle and 
took his son, Venkatadri Nayaka, prisoner. Though these 
activities of Ikkeri tended to restrict the sphere of 
influence of Mysore up to Belur in the north-west, they 
resulted in improving the position of Arl-Ranga by 1659 
(Vikdri), in which year ^ivappa Nayaka established the 
latter at Hassan and Belur and is said to have been duly 
honoured by him with titles like Rdmabdnay Paravdrana^ 
Vdrana and presents, including a costly ear-ornament of 
sapphire, a very costly pearl, the emblems of the conch 
and the discus, an umbrella called the Jagajhampa and 
the head of the enemy slain.^^ 

In 1669, the last year of the reign of Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, the political 
of mS 1669"“"' position of the kingdom of Mysore 
was as follows : On the north it had 
been extended up to Channapatna and Turuvekere, 
coterminous with the Karna|;ak-Bijapur-Balaghat, 
while Channarayapatna, overlooking Hassan and 
Belur, had become its north-western limit ; in the south 
it ran up to Danayakankote and Satyamangalam and in 
the south-east up to Kaveripattapam, co-extensive with 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Payanghat; in the east it practi- 
cally covered the whole of the territory of Jagadeva- 
Baya, while in the west it had been extended up to 
Coorg absorbing a major portion of the kingdom of the 
Changalvas (including Nanjarayapatpa) . The tendency 

u 

146. VIl. 1.0. 149. Ibid. 

160, Ke. N, F., VII. 114; C. Vam., 191 ; ^ivataitavaraifUikeurat p. 867. 
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on the part of Mysore to advance further in the north 
and the north-west while maintaining her integrity in 
the south and the south-east as against Madura and 
other powers, had already begun to manifest itself 
towards the close of the reign. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

KANTHlRAVA-NAIlASABiJA WODBYAR I, 

1638- IGSO*— (contd.) 

Kanthirava’s Buie : Ministers, Officers and Dalavais — 
Administrative measures : 1. Defence — 2. Coinage and 

Currency, 1646 — 3. Settlement of conquered tracts — 
Feudatories, c, 1647-1650 — Beligion — Gifts, etc. — A scheme 
of public utility, c, 1645-1648 — Grants and other records, 
1639-1657 — Authentic statues of Kanthirava — Social life : 
c. 1638-1648 — Cities and towns: 1. Seringapatam — 
2. Mysore — 3. Melkote — General culture — Daily life, 
amusements, etc. — Court culture: costume and personal 
adornment — Kanthirava’s personal servants — His daily 
Durbar and local titles — Festivals — The Mahanavami in 
Seringapatam — Its celebration in 1647 (September 19-28)"- 
Beginnings : the eight days’ Durbar— The detailed 

programme — The ninth day (Mahanavami) — The tenth day 
(Vijayadasami ) — Gifts and presents — The social ideal: 
contemporary manners and morals, etc. — Kanthirava as a 
patron of learning — Literary activity : Sanskrit and 
Kannada writers — Govinda-Vaidya and his Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) — Domestic life: Queens — 

Other members of the Boyal Family — Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar : indications of his rule jointly with Kanthirava — 
Last days of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar— His death, 
July 31, 1659 — An estimate of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar — As a warrior — As a political builder — As a 
ruler — As a “ Maker of Mysore ” — Kanthirava in tradition. 


T he rule of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar bore the 
impress of his personality to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than that of his predecessors, 
on the administration of the country 
he ruled over. Inscriptions and other 
sources speak of him as ruling in Serin* 
gapatam seated on the j|ewelled throne (ratna-simhdsana). 


Ka9pilrav»*s Rule: 

Ministen, Officers 
end Di»)»viis. 
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His government was conducted along traditional 
lines and was in keeping with the general course 
of political development the kingdom underwent. 
Timmarasa was the minister-in-chief {mantrUa) of 
Kanthirava, well versed in political counsel, accounts and 
the arts Lappavarasa . was his minister of finance 
(. . , sakala rdjyake . . . lekkdvanu . . . 

bareddduva) Basavaiya was an officer in charge of the 
treasury (bokkasa) Narasimha-Upadhyiiya — identical 
with Nrsimharya mentioned in the Gajjiganahalli copper- 
plate grant (April 1639) — was the king's scribe 
(rdyasadolu jdna) and Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
^eringapatam {Pattanada-adhikdri),^ the capital city 
(till July 1649). Among other officers, Kotturaiya was 
an agent of Kanthirava (Narasardja Wadeyaravara 
kdryakke kartardda) at Saligrama.® Among the 
Dalavais of the reign, already referred to,*^ were 
Timmarajaiya (November 1638-December 1640), 
Nanjarajaiya of Hura (December 1640- January 1647). 
Lingarajaiya of Hura (January 1647-June 1648), 
Kempaiya (June 1648-July 1649), Linge-Gauda (July 
1649-August 1650), Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of 
Karugahalli (August 1650-September 1651) and Dasa- 
rajaiya (Das-raj) of Kalale, father-in-law of Kanthirava 
(September 1651-October 1653^ — Linge-Gauda and 
Hamparajaiya holding the office a second time between 
October 1653-May 1655 and May 1655-1659, respec- 
tively. The short tenure of office usually allowed by 
Kanthirava to each of his Dalavais points to the active 


1. K,%N, P., XXV, 84; Vara-mantrade aura-guru , . . Ukhyangade 
{lekhdngads) aaraaija-hhdva . . . auvidyadali uere gan^u-^drade, 

а. Ibid, 82. 3. Ibid, 74. 

4. md, 86 . 6 . Ibid, 66. 

б. E.C., V (1) and (2) Cn. 186 (166Q). 

Ante, section on Political history in Ch. VlII ; see also Armais, 1. 68, 86-86, 
88-89; Mys, Dho, PHr,, I. 66-67 and f.n. 8 infra. 
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infloence- exerted by him in military as in civil 
adminisiratiom^ 

■ - D^ence was perhaps ^e (QMmost prbbletn that 
Aa»i-i.tr.tive 

mmmim. Narasaraja m the early years 

1 . Manoe. of his reign. The fort of Seringa- 

patam having sustained serious dama^ 
ges during the siege of 1639» Eauthlrava took a keen 
personal interest in the work of improving and extending 
it> with a view to make it more impregnable and 
sel^sufficientA- Huge flat stones were made use of in 
enlarging ahd strengtbehing the ramparts, bastions and 
ditches. And magazines and armouries were extensively 
laid out, together with large stores of fodder and 
provisions pf every description. The fort of Mysore was 
likewise improved and strengthened, and arrangements 
made for storing in provisions, arms and ammunition.^ 
The next measure of importance was the establishment 

a Coin d time, of a 

Currwioy, 1645* mint {tmkasdle) in Seringapatam and 
the reorganization of currency and coin- 
age. The tendencies underlying this measure were of a 
political,* administrative and religious character : firstly, 
by 1645, Eapthlrava was, as we have seen, sufficiently 
well established on the throne of Mysore (having 
Successfully beaten off the Bijapur invasion and counter- 
acted the aggressions of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura) 

a The AfmaU (t. SSeS) refers to inefficiency, corruption, neglect of duty, 
assertiveness, etc., on the pert of the Dalavfti as the cause of his 
dismisialand the appointment of his succeasori The Myt, Dho. PHr. 
(1. 66’6T) merely mentions the period of office of each Da|av&i. Whatever 
might have been the real cause for the removal from office of a Da)av£i, 
Kai^thlrava ^eeffis to have been the first ruler to realise the evils of 
' excessive* ocmoentmtion of power in the Da}av£i. He appears to . have 
kept his l>a}avii8 thoroughly, under control generaUy by alloyring them 
(mly a short tenure of office, unlecn any of them prov^ himself a‘man of 
exceptional oapadty like Nanjarijaiya of Hura. See also and <^m|^re 
S. K. <^yanf^, pp. .2d(>>S99. 

k T. 7M0, S8. For details atxmt * arm# and aihmtinitioni 

Appendix IX, 



PLATE XVIL 



1 : Sf-vmgapatain Fort with its postern gate- 
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and wad aiming at independence from a Ideal point of 
view ; secondly, the innumerable estampages on the 
gold coins in the country — belonging to the Pft)eg&r 
regime — had led to confusion and it was found absolutely 
necessary to have a uniform seal for all gold coins 
thirdly, Ka^^hirava's predilection "for Vaishnavism, per- 
haps most significantly echoed in a lithic record of his,^^ 
was also prominently at work. The first coins were, 
accordingly, struck in Kantbirava’s name, on the 26th of 
April 1645.^® These are gold ones, variously known as 
Kcmthirdya-hana,^^ Kanihirava-Bdya}^ and Kan^hirma- 
Bdya-ravi and are impressed with the figure of God 
LakshmT-Narasimha on the obverse and some dots on 
the reverse.^® Another species of gold coins, issued 
probably about the same time or slightly later, was the 
Kanihlrdya-varaha}’^ Not only were these coins issued 
but their circulation all over the country was also 
provided for, 10 hanams being equivalent to one Kanthl- 
rdya-varaha and the weight of nine hanams being 
equivalent to the weight of one varaha (Kanthlrdyi), 
the two denominations being ordered to be used in 
connection with the account and cash transactions, 
respectively, of the State.^® Ka^thlrava appears to have 


10. Ibid, I. 90. 

11. B.C., V (2) Ag. 64 (April 1647), p. 768 (Text) ; see also under Beligion, 

12. I. Af. a., No. 18-16-20, pp. 36-37 ; ‘ 

^dlivdhana~4aka-varfa 1667 sanda vartamdnavdda ) 

Pdrthiva ndma samvaUarada ] 

Vaiidkha^iu, 11 [Text gone] naJcahatradaliu | 

'Kaij^hlrava^Naraaardja W<ideya/raiyycun(waru tamma peaarinaUi | 
Lakahml-NaroMmh^a-mudre'ndnyavannu hdkisi ( 

{ ndn^ycLkke Ka/^ihlravorBdyanendu pencmi koHu | 
yrdni€t*kahitragalannu aama/rpUida vivara li 

Of. AnnaZa (I. 91), placing this event in April 1643 ; WUka (I. 61)» 
merely referring to the establishment of the mint and the issue of 
** Cantsnrai hoons and fanams ” by Kaijithlrava ; also Af. A. H., 1929, 
p. 31, reterring to the issue of the coins *' some time after 1646." 

18. Awnala, l.o. ; see also Appendix IV— -(4). 

14. F«2e f.n. 12 supra — Text. 16. Mya.Bdj. Ofia,,2B. 

16. See Appendix Ibid, for details. 17. Ibid, 

18. Annals, X. 90-91 ; also Mya, Baj. Oka,, l.o. 
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issued a Series of copper coins also, known as Ane- 
to serve the purposes of a token currency. 

In the localities annexed by him from the feudatories, 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, it is 

co'q^^^^acts. revenue dues 

according to the status and condition 
of each tract. The refractory Palegars and turbulent 
ryots in the local parts were allowed just enough 
means to enable them to sustain themselves, a major 
portion of their income being confiscated to the State. 
To promote local peace and facilitate the transmission of 
revenue collections from the countryside to the central 
exchequer at Seringapatam, officials like Subeddry 
Thdndddr^ Karanikas and Gumdstas were also 
appointed. 

Among the local feudatories of Kai;ithlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar — at the height of his power, 

c 1647 few 1647-1650 — were the 

following : Doddaiya (Doddendra) of 
Haradanahalli, Kempaiya (Kempendra) of Satyagala, 
Tiramaraja (Timmendra) of Heggaddevankote, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapatua, Hampaiya of Turuvekere, Chamaiya 
of Channapatna, Hampaiya of Maddur, Muddaiya of 
Nagamangala, Nanjanna of Malavalli, Rajaiya of 
Terakanambi, Guruvanna of Kannaihbadi; Kotturaiya 
of Kikkeri, Chi^^a-Gauda of Paliipare, Muddaiya of 
Kankanhalli, Honnanna of Katte-Malalavadi, Sangaiyaof 
Ummattur, Channaiya of Hosaholalu, Dasaiya, chief of 
Ballodeyar (?), Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) of Yelandur 
(Yelavandur), and the chiefs of Hullahalli (Hullanahalli), 
Nilusuge, Kulagana, Kote-kere (Koteya-kere), Hemmara- 

19. Vide Appendix Ibid, 

AmiaU, I. 89; also WilU, 1. 60-61. 

SU. K, N. F., XXV, 47-56, 67-69, 61-71. Most of the feudatories, referred to, 
are stated to have been present in Seringapatam during the festivities 
of 1647, noticed under Social life. Kotturaiya of Kikkeri, mentioned, is 
further to be indentifled with the one referred to as an ' agent of 
Kapthlrava at 8&ligrama (see f.n. 6 supra and text thereto). 
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gSila, Bilikere, Talakad, Sosale and Bangatsamudrk 
Some of these feudatories were, as we shall see, in the 
personal service of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
himself. Among the feudatories in friendly alliance 
with Kanthlrava were Eangappa Nayaka of Hole- 
Narasipur (Narasirahapura), Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Belur, Dodda-Kempe-Gauda of Kunigal and Chikka- 
Gauda^ of Magadi, Virupanna Nayaka of Alamb9.di and 
the sons of the chief of Nanjarayapatna and Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka (of BasavSpatna and Tarikere), 
Tanjore, Madura and Gingee (Ghenje)^ were among the 
distant powers represented by their ministers at the 
court of Kapthlrava during the period. 

The period of Kanthlrava’ s rule witnessed an 
important stage in the development of 
Religion. Srl-Vaishnavism in South India in 

general and Mysore in particular. 
Already Melkote had become a prominent centre of 6ri- 
Vaishnavism^ and no less important was Seringapatam, 
the capital city.^ More significant still, perhaps, was 
the influence of Vaishnava tradition that was being 
continually exerted on the Mysore Eoyal House from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. We have 
seen how Eaja Wodeyar, Chamaraja Wodeyar and 
Immadi-Eaja Wodeyar were staunch Vaishnavaites. 
Bettada- Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of Kanthlrava- 

22. Ibid, 93-99. 

23. Dod^a-Kempe-Gau^a here is to be identified with Imma^-Kempe- 

Gau^a II of Magadi (1669-1668) and Chikka-Gauda with Chikka*Kempe- 
Gauda (son of Imnmdi-Kempe-Gauda), afterwards Mummadi-Kempe- 
Gauda ni (1668-1678). Perhaps during the period, of which we are 
writing (c. 1647-1660), both father and son were governing the 

Yelahanka-nadu, the former from Kupigal, the latter from Magadi, and 
both were present during the festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam. For 
the relations between Kap^hlrava and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda about 
1648-1660, see f.n. 97 in' Ch, VIII and text thereat. For the genealogy of 
the Yelahanka (Magadi) chiefs, vide Tabfe XVII. . 

24. K. N, F., XXV, 89-91. 

26. See C. Fam., 113; O. Vi., Ill, 78 ; also f.n. 86 infra. 

26. X N.. F., VII, 96; V, 112, etc. 
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Narasaraja Wodeyar, was himself an earnest devotee of 
Vishini, adbrihg God Nrsimha.®^ An inscription®® 
records of him as having none to equal him alike in 
respect of bathing in holy rivers, making gifts, winning 
victory on the field and offering worship to Vishnu. 
The Chikkadevardya-VamJdvali, already referred to,®® 
makes mention of his pilgrimage to Melkote, Tirupati, 
^rirangam and other sacred places, accompanied by his 
half-brother, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, during the 
early years of the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar. Under 
KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, the Vaishnava predi- 
lections of the Mysore Eoyal ’Family became more and 
more marked. Kanthirava was celebrated for his ardent 
devotion to Vishnu {atUaya Vishnu-bhakti)'^ and for 
his scrupulous observance of the characteristic features 
of the creed,®^ namely, Vaishnava-Dlkshd (leaving the 
head unshaved for long periods), Bhdgavata-Purdna- 
Prasanga (listening to the Bhdgavata-Purdnam), 
EkddaH-Vratam and DvddaH-Vratam (fasting on the 
eleventh day of every fortnight and breaking the fast on 
the twelfth), Hari-puje, Hari-dhydna (worship and 
contemplation of Vishnu), Nitya-ddna (daily gifts), 
Kshirdmbudhi (distribution of milk) and Brinddvana-seve 
(offering devotional worship to Brinddvaiiam, the abode of 
the Lord). A lithic record®® speaks of him as having 
placed his burdens at the feet of God Nrhari (Lakshmi- 
Nrsimha). Indeed so profound was the impression 
produced by his faith in Vaish^avism that he was deified 

27. Ih%d^ IV, 4-10. 

2B. B. C., Ill (1) Sr. 108 (AprU 1647). 11. 28-29 : 

SnAv^cha dAnichd jay?.cha ViahnOh 
tottadrio na-kaieMi |j 

^ aa JK. zf. r., XXVI, 3. 

tl. lUd, 4-16 ; TH, 68 ; tfio My». Baj. Oha., 26 ; Atmals. 1. 92-98. 

V ^ (April 1647). p. 767 (Telt) : Sri-NTharipadayugSnyasta 

flirvaaott hkiitO ; C. Vam. (^, depicting as having 

ili tlt6'.<mleMipl$ition aii<d of Vishpn (Nraiahhana. 

. . r . . .). 
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by his subjects! Nor can there be any doubt that he 
aimed at perpetuating the cult of Vishnu among his 
people by the issue of coins bearing the figure of God 
LakshmI-Narasimha and by inducing them to worship 
that God and observe the rite of fasting (Ekddaii- 
Vratam) on the eleventh day of every fortnight. Thus, the 
record,®^ mentioned above, says : “ The king Kanthlrava 
was taken by the people for God Nrsimha. Seeing that 
from love of money the people had forgotten Vishnu, 
the wise king Kanthlrava made from that money 
Nrhari and preserved the people ... Inquiring 
into the sayings of the Veda and Smriti and ascertaining 
the meaning of all ^dstrasy in accordance with the 
intentions of both, he caused all to worship LakshmI- 
Nrhari’s two feet on Ekddaii and also to perform that 
(EkddaU) Vrata like AmbarTsha and other kings.** It 
was, w^e are told,^ his sincere conviction that salvation 
was only to be attained by absolute devotion to Vishnu ; 
and this perhaps found its lasting expression in the 
construction by him (between 1646-1648) of a temple to 
God LakshmI-Narasimha, to the right of his Palace at 
Seringapatam, for the spiritual benefit of . his people 
\iannanti-ldgarellarum hardunktigendu) Toleration 
Ibid, p. 768 ('Ttot) : 

Kanfhirava-viahipdlain Nrsimham fnenire ja7idh\\ 

Vittechchd paripiditena tnanasd Vishnimi sad^ vismrtdn | 

Lokdn vlkshya dayaparCti-chaturah Kmithlrava^kshjndpatih | 
Tadvitte Nrharim vidhdya saiicusd kurvan nfndm pdlanafn \ 

" V^da-Sinrtyddi vdkyam mvacha^ta-Hadriam sarva-Sdstra^n vichdrya 
^rlmdn Kanfhlrava^&ri-narapatir-nUchayitvdrtha-yugmam j 
Mkddaiydm su^Lakshml-Nrhari-padayugdrddhanam tad-vratancha 
Vydtanvannambari 9 ddyakhila-narapatindni-a^ 69 dm’ 4 chakdra | j 

34. C. Vam.^ \.c, : intya-aukhama^nelasi tattvama-ndraydu Puruahottmnana 
hhakti’-yolcUlade inukti-yanugoHadendu nUchayiai. See also C. Fi., II, 
140. According to Tirumalarya, the reference to tattva in the above 
passage is to the ^ri-Vaishijava doctrines of trust in God’s grace and 
self-surrender. 

35. Ibid ; C. Fi.,II, 141 ; also K. N. V. (1648), VII, 76-81, 114, referringto the 
temple {l^ri-Narasimha-divana nilaya); Annahj I. 8&; Mpa. Bdj. 

-24 (comparp). For further references to this extant temple, see under 
Gifts f Grants and Social life. 
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STftBifti’prOmixient feature of religion. He 

S^ devoted as much to VisluiLa as to 6iva {Hari-Hara- 
kkekivyo^ruvoi) ^ while he worshipped his family deities 
Ii<ikahmih(Smtfib, Chamu^ivaH and Tri^ivara” with no 
less fervour. He is also said to have observed the ^aiva 
ifiieB i&aiva-Vrata) as well.*^ In his capital there not 
only flourished Vaishijava and ^aiva institutions (temples 
.and maths)^ hut also adherents of different creeds and 
sects (such as the Bhagaoatas, Vlra-Vai$h/tmvas, Math&- 
dhipatisy ^wabhaktas, Jogis and Jangamas), who lived 
side by side in. friendly rivalry." 

Numerous were the gifts of Kaothlrava-Narasaraja 

Wodeyar to institutions and individuals, 
outs,eto. both in and outside his kingdom. 

Services in the temple of God Lakshml- 
Narasimha at Seringapatam engaged his constant 
attention. That temple, it is said," was provided by him 
withalofty enclosure-wall of stone (jeltarada kallapdgalu), 
an extensive verandah {bittarada kaisdle), a seven- 
storeyed tower (ji\heleya gopura), mw^tapas, navaranga, 
abodes for minor gods (parivdra-devatdlayangalum) and 
a, garbha-gfha {gdbbavane), besides a sacrificial pavilion 
(ydgofidle) and a spring festival pond {Vasanta-kola) . 
In the temple thus furnished, Eap^hlrava, it is added," 
set up the image of Nrsimha with Nachyars and the 
processional image of the God, together with minor 
deities and A{v&r8, according to the Pdnchardtra and 
other dganias. He richly endowed this shrine with 
ornaments of precious stones — including a jewelled crown 


86. X. N. V., VH, 68. 87. Und, IV, 96. 88. AmtfUt, I. 98. 

89. K, N. F., VII, 78-114. For details, vide section on Social Ufe-^Oities 
and towns. 

40. Ibid, Yl, 68, 62 ; XX, 46-47 ; XXI, 118, etc. 

41. a Vam., 87; O. Vi., II, 141-142; Annals, I. 89-90; Mys. Bdp Oha.,l.o . ; 
see also under Social life, l.o. 

4!!I. AtmalB, I; 90; Myc. Baj. Oha., ,l.o. ; also C. Vam. and 0. Fi., l.c. ; 
M* A, B., 1918, p. 68, para 180 IE. O*, Ba/ngalore Dial, Snppl. Vol„ 
Pn. 144 a680), U. 14-16]. 
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named Kcmthlrava-mudi — silken fabrics, plates, cups, 
utensils and vdhanams ; and arranged for the conduct of 
daily, fortnightly, monthly and yearly services to the 
presiding deity, setting apart the revenues of fertile villagejS 
for the purpose. As part and parcel of his religion 
(Vrata-dharma)^ Eanthirava, we leam,^ also established 
agrahdras at Seringapatam (Pa^chimaranga), Earlgha^^ 
(Earigiri), Melko^e (Yadavadri), §ri-§ailam, Benares 
(EaiSi), ^rfrangam and BameiSvaram (Setu), with 
arrangements for the feeding of Brahmans and the 
payment of annuities to deserving families^ and provided 
for the worship of God Bindu-Madhava and Viavanatha 
at Benares and for the conduct of a Bdmdnujorhuta 
(assembly of the followers of Ramanujacharya) at 
Srirangam. He also set up feeding-houses (anna-satra) 
throughout his kingdom and performed innumerable 
deeds of charity (such as the celebration of marriages, 
thread ceremonies, etc.) in aid of the poor and the needy. 
Among the acts of piety Eau^hirava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar 
is credited with are the formation of a lake (named 
Kanth%rava’SardDarci)\n the &uka-tirtha at Seringapatam, 
for use during the function of Gajendra-Moksha conducted 
for God Ranganatha ; the establishment of an agrahdra 
named Kanthirava-pura to the north of the Cauvery in 
Seringapatam, with vrittis (shares) to the three sects of 
Brahmans ; the construction of an extensive tank named 
Narasdmhudhi by damming the Eaupdinl river, to raise 
crops for services to God NanjuudeSvara of Nanjangu^ ; 
the extending of the towers, mantapas and outer and 
inner enclosure- walls of the temple of Ranganatha and 
the presentation of a jewelled crown named Vaikun^ha- 
mtt4i to that God ; the extending of the tower of the 

48. B.O., III (l)~Srri08 (1S47); U. 4W8; K. N. F.. XXVI, 81^; Ree iObo f.n. 
6S infra and text thereto. 

44. Annale, I. 79, 89-88, 90-98; Myt, Oha,^ 94-96. Devaohandra sp^ks 
also of grants of lands by Kapthlrava to the Jain Basti at dravai)a-Be]ago|a 
(Gommatapura) and rent-free gifts {umha\i) to the Jain Brihmans, eto., 
(B<^.XatA.,XII.479). 
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temple of GangSilhariSYara in Seringapatani and the set^ 
ting up of the Panchalinga in that temple ; the execution 
of repairs to the temple of Venkataramana at Karighatta 
and the erection of steps to that hill ; the renovation of 
the Gautama-ratha at the temple of ferikantbe^vara at 
Nanjangud; the layingout a garden (n^mei ^ringdra-tdta), 
near the waste weir of the old tank in Mysore, on the 
spot where his grandfather, Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
had been cremated; the construction of a large pond 
(named &ringdra-tdtada-kola) with bathing-ghats, to the 
south of the Tri^e^vara temple ; the addition of a 
verandah to the latter temple, with the images of 
ChamundeSvari, Panchalinga, Dakshinamurti and other 
gods set up therein, and the erection of a spacious 
kalydna-mantapa (marriage pavilion) behind the temple 
of Lakshmiramanasvami at Mysore; the provision of 
gifts and endowments to Goddesses Chamunde^varl of 
the Chamu^idi Hills and Jvalamukhi-Amma of 
Uttanahalli, and to the ^aiva and Vaishnava temples at 
Nanjangud, Tirupati, Melkote and other sacred places, 
according to the status of each of these temples ; the 
construction of a tank at ArikuthSra in the name of his 
fatherrin-law, Dodde Urs, and the laying out of a new 
water-course — extant as Bangdradoddi- kdlve — near 
Seringapatam, and naming it after Doddajamma, a 
favourite consort of his (gdndharva-patni) , 

This last-mentioned act was, we are told,^ the outcome 
of a scheme to provide traffic facilities 
the Cauvery when 
it is in floods and, ordinarily, for the 
supply of water to the inhabitants of the capital city. 
The Cauvery, flowing to the south-west and the north- 
west of the fort of Seringapatam, was, it is said,^® bridged 
at convenient points ; then the river was dammed near 
Chandra- vana, to the south of Gautama-kshetra (where it 


46 . AnnaUi 1 . 91 . 


46 . Ibid- 
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divides itself into two branches), and the water thus stored 
in was led to the capital city by means of the canal running 
from the bridge in the south-west. Ka^thirava is 
further said to have laid down that the crops raised 
under the new scheme were to be set apart for services 
in the temple of God Eanganatha of Seringapatam4^^ 
In keeping with this account of the scheme is the 
contemporary reference^ to the bridge adjoining both 
branches of the Cauvery and the new canal surrounding 
the city of Seringapatam, from which it seems obvious 
that these monuments of Kanthirava’s rule were con- 
spicuous in Seringapatam already between c. 1645-1648, 
Among the extant records of the reign of Kanthlrava^ 
NarasarajaWodeyar, the GajjiganahaUi 
copper-plate grant, dated April 7, 
1639,^® registers the gift by him of the 
village of GajjigaDahalli — under the name of Narasardt^ 
pura (divided into 24 shares) — to Vedic Brahmans, for the 
eternal benefit of his father (Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar) and as an offering to God Nrsimha. A lithic 
record, dated December 7, 1640,^ refers to the grant 
by Kanthlrava, as rent-free, of the village of Put^anapura 
in the Hangala-sthala of the Terakantobi-sime, for the 
offerings to God Hanumanta (newly set up, with a 
mantapa in the central street of Terakanambi, by one 
Kempa-Narasimha Setti) and for the maintenance of 
a feeding-house for the daily distribution of food to 
Brahmans {nitya-katialeya . . . Brdhmana-satra) , 

Another, dated March 15, 1642,®^ speaks of the setting 

47. Ibid. 

48. K, N, V. (1648), V, 60-61 : Ubhaya-kdv6riya higuhpputiha divya bHu 
. . . lira balasi fMre pariva kdluve; also VII, 49 : niltana^gdlve. 

49. M. 0., HI (1) Nj. 196: i. 1661, Praftidthi^ Chaitra^ iu. 16. This record is 
impressed with the Boar seal {Vardha-mudre). Fide, on this point, 
f.n. 66 infra, 

50. Ihidt IV (2) Gu. 10; A. 1662, V%krama^Pn8hyaiu,b^MondL%y. This record 
also bears the emblem of sovereignty of the world ( Vdmana-mudre^ see 1. 11) . 

61. jB. O., V (1) and (2) Cii, 168: Fis/iu, Phdlguna ha, 10, Tuestiay. Cf. 
H. I. S, I., p. 278* 
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up of God BasaveSvara and the erection of a maptapa at 
Channarayapatua by Channa Wodeyar, son of Doddaiya, 
Prabhu of Eankanhalli, a feudatory of Karithlrava. A third, 
dated March 10, 1643,®* records the grant by Kanthlrava, 
as an agrahdra (of 50 shares) to Purohit Linga-Bhatta 
and other Brahmans, of the village of Marachahalli — 
otherwise called Narasardja-pura — with its eight hamlets, 
wet and dry lands, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
An inscription from the Mackeyizie Collection^ dated April 
26, 1646,^ registers the gift by Kanthirava of lands in six 
tributary villages (kaigdnikeya grdmagalu), on the 
occasion of the striking of the Kanthlrdya-hanams, A 
lithic record, dated April 27, 1647,®^ mentions the 
formation by Kanthirava of the agrahdra of Mattigodu 
(south-east of Eamanathapura) — named after himself — and 
the grant of the same to selected Brahmans, divided into 
13 shares, as an offering to God Narasimha (^rl-Nara- 
simhdya namah) . A copper-plate inscription from Touda- 
nur, of the same date,®® refers to the grant by Kauthlrava 
of the village of Sukadore to the north of Melkote 
(Yadavadri), together with its seven hamlets, to ^>rl- 
Vaishnava Brahmans, as an agrahdra under the name of 
Kanthirava-Narasa-NrpambodhL This record, it is 
interesting, bears the king’s signature as &rl-Kanth%rava- 
Narasardju and is impressed with the Boar seal ( Vardha- 
mudre),^ A lithic record, dated September 23, 

62. Ibidf IV (2) Yd. 6 : rf. 1664, ChitrahhdnUt Phalguna ha. 30, Friday. 

68. No. 18-16-20, pp. 86-37 ; i. 1667, Pdrthiva, Vaiidkha in. 11. 

64. £. C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 : Sarvajit, Vaiidkha iu. 3. This record, again, 
is impressed with the Boar seal [see p. 770 (Text) in V (2)] : 

. . . Pdjeia Kcmihtrava-Na/ra8a>-nf‘pah ^dmriam kdrayitvd 

Samyag^vdrdhcu-mudrdm tculuparicha param athdpayitvd likhitvd || 

See also f.n. 66 infra. 

66. B.C.. Ill (1) Sr. 108 : Ibid. 

66. Ibid, 11. 164-166; 

. . . Bajikka, XtUf^hlrava-Narcuia-wipa^iidaa/iiani kdrayitvd 

Samif9kg-^9drdh€i-mudrdm taduparicha param athdpa/yitvd likhitvd \\ 

This record points, significantly enough, to Kap^t^lrava’s local position 
when he was at the height of his power— particularly after the siege of 
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1647,®^ refers to the construction of a pond and a stone math 
in Channarayapatna by Kempa^pa-Gau^a of Kasulagere, 
an agent of Doddaiya of Kankanhalli, feudatory of Ka^thl- 
rava. Between c. September 1647 and April 1648, we have 
lithic records®® referring, among other things, to the 
construction of a temple (of three artkanams) to Gadde- 
Bame^vara, a pond, a well and an evening math {saitdhyd- 
matha)^ at Channarayapatna, by Doddaiya himself. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated December 8, 1647,®® 
speaks of the grant by Ka^th^rava of the village of 
Balakuli to Brahmans of various gotras and sutras. A 
nirUpa of Kanthlrava, dated March 14, 1649 and addressed 
to Channaiya of the Pattana-hobli-vickdray^ refers to the 
setting up of a stone slab (iildprati^thebagye) in Tiru- 
malasagara, and communicates an order to the effect that 
the boundaries of villages under Tirumalasdgara-agrah dra 
should be fixed up and that the supply of water thereto 
from the tank of Toppur (Tondanur) should, as usual, be 
conducted in perfect security. The nirupay it was further 
ordered, was to be got copied in the kadita of the Chdvadi- 
karanika and returned. A lithic record, dated October 
21, 1650,®^ refers to the erection of a navaranga-paUasdle 
and an enclosure-wall — for God Veougopala set up in Ane- 
Bagur — and the promotion of a work of merit by 
Kottiiraiya, Ka^thlrava’s agent at Saligrama. This 

Piriyapa^Qa. In the present state of our epigraphioal knowledge, the 
use of the Boar seal, in the public documents of the Rulers of Mysore, 
seems to have actually begun under Ka^tblrava^Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
although his predecessor, Chamaraja Wodeyar, had already claimed the 
title of Dharanl~VarCi,ha {vide Ch. VI). See also f.n. 49 and 64 supra, 

67. E,G,yY (1) and (9) Cn. 169 ; 4, 1669, Sarvajiiy I4vija iu, 6. 

66. Ibiily Cn. 168, 160 and 166: Sarvajit-Sarvadhdriy 4u, 

69. E. O., IX Cp. 28: Sarvajity Mdrga^ira ha, 7. 

60. I.M.C.y No. 19-1-56 (Extract No. 2) : VirOdhi^ Chaitra iu, 11. The actual 
expressions used are: Tirumalosagaroda agrahdrakke saUuva grdma- 
galige yellegaf^a nillisi koduvudu; Tirumalasdgarada grdmagafige 
Ton^ilra kereyinda prdku mirege nlrannu kodisiy aurakshiiadaZli nadisi^ 
kondu ha/r(idu. This record points sufdoiently to Kantihirava’s solicitude 
for the welfare of rural folk. 

61. E. O.y V (1) and (2) On. 186; Vikriti, Kdrtika 4u, 7. 
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document further records that the erection of the temple 
was begun by Lingaiya of Ye|andur (Yajavandur), that 
^enavarcmga, enclosure- wall, and other items 

of work were actually carried out by Nanjaiya, son of 
Ebtturaiya, and that, in the entire undertaking, he was 
assisted by the local ^anabhogs Nariyapaiya 

and Chikkarasaiya, as well as by the Palace ^anabhogs, 
•Mailiraiya and GSvindaiya, while the temple itself was 
finished by one Basavaiya. A much worn out lithic 
record, in front of the Anjaneya temple at Madapura» 
belonging to c, 1660,®® mentions the grant by Kanthlrava 
of thirteen villages for services to God Narasimha. 
Another, of about the same time,®® is a stone charter of 
Kafithlrava granting in perpetuity the village of Honganur 
— with the adjoining villages — ^in the Hadinad-sime, to 
provide for the continuance of his works of merit in 
Benares (KaSi) through his Purohit, Linga-Bhatta, the 
items of works, enumerated in the record, being as follows : 
charities, anointment of Vi6ve6vara and other Gods, 
illuminations with Sahasra-ndma (reciting of one thousand 
names of the deity), offerings and rites at all the Parvas^ 
bathing-gifts during the three months of Mdgha, 
Vaiidkha and Kdrtlka (January-February, April-May 
and October-November), feeding 100 Brahmans daily, 
annual allowance to God Eaiin&tha and bathing in Mdgka 
at Prayaga. Another lithic record, dated Febniary 10, 
1661,®^ registers the setting up of God SomeSvara at 
A^ati village, during the regime of Doddaiya, feudatory 
of KdOii^hlrava, in Channarayapat^a. Another, dated May, 
24, 1661,®® refers to the setting up of Naga-bhaktaiya and 
the building of amant;apa at the temple of Uvara, in the 
Dindagfiyu village, by Doddaiya himself. We have also 

M. A. S„ im-tm, p. 68, para 107. 

68. M. O.t IV (8) Oh. sde also text of f.n. 48 mpra and Si. A. B., 1981, 

Ko. 68, p. 166, referring to * Kaii-dhormada grama,* 

61. Ibid, V (1) and (2) On, 202; rf. 1672, VihHH, Mdgha ba. 14. Monday. Of. 

R, I, 8, 1., p. 976. 

66* Ibid, On. 171 : 4 , 1678, Kkam, 
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a lithic record, dated Mairob,49, in which Dalavii 

Lingarajaiya (Linge-Ganda?) is said to have made a 
grant of lands belonging to Narasipara, attached to the 
Saragur-stha|a, for the decorations, festivals, offerings 
and illuminations of God Narasimha. Another, a damaged 
one, dated 1665,^ seems to refer to a service of Dalavai 
Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) in. the Ardra-Eapalei$vara 
temple at Erode. A third one, dated March 1657,®® 
speaks of Kaothlrava as having caused to be made the 
image of God ArkS^vara for the Antarahalli agrah&ra. 

An authentic statue of Kanthlrava, a Bhakta-vigraha — 
with his name in Kannada (Kanthirava^ 
Wadayaravaru) inscribed 
on the pedestal — is to be seen in a room 
to the left of the B(mga-mantapa of the temple of Nara- 
simhasvSmi at Seringapatam.^ It is a magnificent 
figure of Kantihlrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar, about three and 
a half feet high, standing on a high pedestal with folded 
hands. Kanthirava is represented as wearing a long robe, 
girt with a sword, shield and dagger on the left side, and 
with large ear-rings and Vlra-pendeya (hero’s insignia) 
on the right foot. Altogether a beautifully carved statue, 
presenting in life-like fashion the majestic bearing of 
Kanthfrava-Narasarsja Wo^eyar as a warrior-devotee. 
A similar statue of his is to be seen in a pavilion of the 
temple of Trinayanefivara in the Mysore fort. 

During the reign of Kati^hirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar — 
Social life: c. especially in the earlier part of it — the 
1688-1648. Cities and capital city of Soringapatam was an 
important centre of social life. It was 
1. Seringapatam. ^ beautiful and flourishing city, with 
its well-furnished arid well-guarded fort (kote) adorned 

66. I6fd,iV (2) Hg. 49: A 1676, Jaya, Phalgw^ ha. 7, Monday; see also f.n. 
98 in Oh. VIU. 

67. M. JSf. R., 1910-1911, No. 170 (/. M. P., I. 686, Cb. 160) : Mafnmaiha \ see 
also f.n. 189 in IMtto. 

68. E. 0., IV <9) Kr. 89 : Hivilamhi, Ohaitra fu. 

69. M. A. B., 1919, p. 66, para 196; also p. 9, para 8(E. C., Myi, JH$t. 
Stippl, VoLt Sr. ltd),' 
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'wifch lofty ramparts (dpvSri), bastions (kottala), spikes 
{tene}, flagrstaffs trenches {dffa}u) and guard- 

rooms at the entrances (bdgila st^e); with its broad main 
streets vidhigalu), named after the Sun and the 

Moon {J^am-^aHvidhi), lined with the storeyed mansions 
(harmifa, upparige) of princes, nobles and chiefs; with 
its minor streets (JcSri), wherein resided poets, scholars, 
ministers, courtiers, people following different trades and 
professions (including the courtezans), merchants and the 
military, among others ; and with its principal gates 
(namely, the Eastern Gate, the Mysore Gate and the 
Bijfipur Gate) lined with horse-stables (aivagala Idya) 
and elephant-stables (gc^ada idlegalu), containing horses 
and elephants captured in war (with Bijapur and Tiru- 
mala NSyaka of Madura, etc.) and sent in as tribute by the 
Ohangilvas and by the chiefs of Ko^agu (Coorg) , Eonkapa, 
Eongu, Maley&la and other places.^ Conspicuous in 

70. K. N. V. (1648), VI, 8-74, 91, 93, 198; VII, 1-9. Compare the general 
topography of Seringapatanii described here, with the topography of 
Vijayanagar as given by Domingo Paes (1520) (Sewe)l, A Forgotten 
Empire, pp. 284-289). The two accounts are not identical but the 
similarity in respect of outlines of planning is rather striking from the 
point of view of induence of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore. See also 
f.n. 71 infra. Among the various classes of people depicted in the 
K, N, V, as residing in Seringapatam during the reign of Ka^ithlrava 
were: the nobility {dore manneyaru), poets and scholars {kcwigapu, 
vidvdmearu), connoisseurs of arts {kaZd-kdvidaru), ministers {mantri- 
gala), accountants {karanikaru), physicians {vaidyaru), songsters 
(gdyakaru), actors, buffoons and confidants {nafa^yaka, parihOeaka, 
vinodigalu), BrShmans, Vokkaligas, ^ivabhaktas, Vlra-VaishQavas, 
courtezans (edlegiri, edle-vdfike, vHyd-vdia), dancers {na4uviga), 
perfumers (gandiga), metal workers (&5pdra), oil-mongers {tUagdiaka), 
copper-smiths (fdmra-77tardaA:artO I painters {ehitriga), weavers {eiligaru), 
barbers (ndyinda), tailors {chippigd), cobblers {muchchiga), athletes 
(mctUa)* conjurers {jdlagdraru), merchants torch- 

bearers {dinedigaru), cattle-keepers {kottageyaru), mahouts (ga^rO- 
hakcuru), royal cavaliers {rdyortdvutaru), foot-soldiers skilled in handling 
weapons {baiHtdyudhageda aubhcdaru), heads of the military (confers- 
gdra ndyaka/ht) and menials {dltgadavaru) (VI, 85-74, 91, 98, 196; 
VII, 1-9, etc*)' details of arms, ammunition, etc., stored in the 
Seringapatam fort, see Appendix IX. The K, N, V, is'msinly drawn 
upon th^ughout this section, making due allowance for the pretailihg 
emtio sentiment 0 rin 0 dfa) and the library devices employed by the 
contemi^igr poet, 05vinda-Vaid^* For a detailed acobunt and 
estimate fd the work, see under lAterenry 
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the city was the king’s Palace (aramaneyj with its 
superbly sculptured masonry walls {bhiiti), exquisitely 
carved storeys (nelevada,, upparige) and the most artisti- 
cally decorated pavilions and apartments, namely, Hiriya- 
hajdra (principal or DurbSr Jlall), Lakshmi-vildaa, 
Saundarya-vildsa, Madana-vildsa, Durgd-mantapa, 
6dradd-maniapa, Bhuvansivan, Indird-mandira, Ban- 
gdra-ehauki, Vijaya-bhavana, Chitra-idle (picture- 
gallery), Xyudha-idle (armoury), Ndtaka-idle (theatre), 
Majjanoridle (bath-room), Ndma-tirtha-bhavana {Ndma- 
tirtha pavilion) , Bhojana-Sdle (dining-hall) , Bokkasa 
. . . bhanddra (treasury vaults), etc.” Conspicuous 

also in the city were the temples of Lakshmi-Narasimha 
(newly constructed, with prdkdra, pillars, capitals, richly 
mmamented canopy, tower with pinnacle, brinddvanam, 
dUpa-mdld pillar, momtapas, vdhanams, garbha-grha, etc.) 
and Ranganatha (with the prdkdra, dipa-mdld pillar, 
mantapas, tapestried canopy, sculptured figures of 
elephants at the gates, dvdrapdlakas, the images of 
Yaradaraja, Mannar-Narasimha, Yenugupala, shrines of 
Bangan&tha and the goddesses, images of Emberumannir 

71. Ibidf Yll, 21*68; XXll, 56-60. The Palace at Seringapatam, above 
referred to, no longer exists. The extensive site where it was located 
(i. 0 ., to the right of the temple of Banganfitha) is now marked by a 
commemorative manfap — pointing to the birthplace of H. H. Sri 
Krish^arSja Wo^eyar lll—put up by H. H. drl Krishparfija Wo^eyar IV 
on July 1, 1916 (see Myt, Onx,, II. iv. 8144). It is, however, interesting 
to note that the present Palace at Mysore corresponds, in respect of 
principal chambers and apartments, with the old Palace at Beringapatam. 
This is, perhaps, an indication of how the Vijayanagar idea has persisted 
through centuries. Beringapatam having been, for long, the seat of the 
southern (or Karnfttaka) vioeroyalty, there seems little doubt that 
the Palace therb was closely models after the Vijayanagar one and 
improvements effected thereto from time to time by the rulers of 
M 3 r 8 ore. ; For a connected account of the influence of Vijayanagar 
traditions on Mysore, vid0 Appendix IX. 

Compare the description of the Interior of the Palace at Vijayanagar as 
given by Paes (Sewell, Ifttci, l.o). Although Pass, being a foreign 
observer, could not be expected to mention the exact names, of a|| the 
apartments in that Palace, yet the description left » hinr would 
seem to correspond, in req^t of the principal Itemsi itfVB the account 
of thb PaJaoe at Beringapatam. The similarity is thus signifloant. 
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and the Alvars, etc)'.^ Among other temples in different 
parts of the city were those of TiruvenkatS^vara (in the 
Agarada-k^ri, i,e,^ agmhara), Tirumale^vara andBete- 
ESya (in the Akkiya-keHy i.6., street where rice was bought 
and sold), Gangadhare^vara, VireiSa, Moradiya-Tirumala- 
Eaya, Narasimha-Murti and Bagila-Venkate^vara (situated 
in the Hora-keri, i,e,, outskirts of the city),*^® Among the 
matJ^ in the city were Dodda-Hampaiyana-m(Xthay 
Muleya-matha, Viraktara-matha and Ddsohada-mcf^thaJ^ 
Another flourishing city during the reign was Mysore, 
with its well-equipped and equally well- 
2. Mysore. guarded fort adorned with the newly 

constructed spirals (nutana tene) , ram- 
parts, bastions, flag-staffs and the moat ; with its main 
streets and minor streets — lined with storeyed mansions and 
houses inhabited by princes, courtiers, poets, scholars and 
professional people (including courtezans) ; with its 
elephant and horse stables and the armoury {jlna-idle ) ; 
with its Palace, containing the Durbar Hall {dlaga’^dle^ 
hiriya-hajdra, hajdrada-totti)y council -chamber 
mantana^grha) , picture-gallery {chitrada-chdvadi ) , 
theatre (ndt aka- idle), dining-hall (bhoj ana-idle), bed- 
chamber (sejjeya sadana), chandra-idle, ndmatlrthd 
pavilion (ndmatlrtha-chauki) , front verandah (moga- 
sdleya totti) and abode of worship (aramaneya degula)\ 
and with its temples of Trinayana (Triue^vara), Lakshmi- 
kanta, Bogila-Hanuma and Bhogi-Bhushana and Kala- 
Bhairava (on the tank-bund, tatdkaderiyali) 

•ra. Ibid, VII, 73-111. 78. Ibid, 112-113. 74. Ibid, 114. 

76. Ibid, 11,26-82, 107, 109-111; gee aleo O. Faw., 46-46; AtmciU, I. 79-80. 
The planning of the town of Mysore and of the Palace there seems to 
have been distinctly after the Vijayanagar models at Seringapatam 
(see f.n. 70 and 71 supra). Amop^ the various classes of people 
depicted in the K. N.' V. as residing in Mysore during the reign 
of Kapthlrava were: members of the Boyal Family {BAjapuiraru) ^ 
poets, scholars and disputants {ka/raa^ikaru, Vida-iA$tra-8amp<mnfi,ru, 
tdrkikaaru), musicians, including lutists {gdyakaru, ndda/vidasru,, 
vami^aru)^* dancers (na^ne«^a), libertines, jesters and confidants (vi( a 
vfdn^kaka nd^drika pi^hama/rdana), courtezans (ialagiri', b'iMgd^vdfa)^ 
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Among the towns, Melkote was, ais already deferred to, 
a prominent centre of Srl-Vaish^a- 
8. Meiko^. vism, with its main gate {perbdgilu)^ 

principal street (^rl-vldht^y &n-gbpura- 
dvdra^ pond (kalydni)^ temple of Tirunarayanasvami 
(with the images of the God and the Goddess and the 
6ri-Vaishnava saints, the Rcmga-mantapa, etc.) and the 
Palace (aramane), with the inner pavilion (ola-chauki) 
and the ndmatlrtha pavilion (ndmatirthada chauki)?^ 

. The general conditions of living during the period, 
particularly in the cities of Seringa- 
General culture. patam and Mysore, are perhaps best 
reflected in the references'^ to the 
storeyed mansions Qiarmya, npparige, karumdda) of 
the richer classes ; houses — with flat roofs (mdlige) and 
plastered pavements {kuttima ) — of the middle classes ; 
and the ordinary dwellings (pmne) of the humbler folk. 
The market-place (angadi-keriY^ in these cities was an 
index of the growing wealth of the times, which is 
further evidenced by the marked taste for luxuries that 
was being exhibited by the people of the higher strata of 
society — particularly in their use of silken and lace fabrics 
{patte, paithani, dukula^ chlndmbara, pltdmbara, 
jaratdriY^ and ornaments of various descriptions as, for 
instance, ear, finger and nose rings (chaukuUy ole, ungura 
muguti), bangles, wristlets, bracelets and anklets {bale, 
kadaga, kankana, nevura or nupura) and strings, 
necklaces, medallions and tassels (sara, hdra, padaka, 

athletes {mallaru) and people of different castes and creeds {ndnd* 
varna janaru) (II, 69-74, 82, 107). For details of arms, ammunition, 
etc., stored in the Mysore fort, vide Appendix IX. The AnndU (I. 79) 
refers, to yina-idfe tox jdnchidle, a colloquial form. - See alsof.n. 70 supra, 
76. C. Tam., 117, 121, 126-186, 188, 147, 149, 162, 166, etc.; see also f.n. 86 
infra, 

77: K, N, F., II, 69-70, 74-76, 86-89; VI, 86-40, 48-46. 61, 64-62, etc. 

78. iWd, Ii,82; VI, 68-74. 

79. iWd, Vl,56,70 ; VIU.82; IX, 71 ; X,21; XXI, 112; XXII, 19, 68, 72; 
XXIII. 0(W6 ; XXIV, 44 ; XXV. 69, 78, 88, 100-101. 184, etc. , 

12 
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hdiUha-mdUf kiLchchu).^ Sacred and secular lore alike 
flourished in their pristine purity and vigour. We have 
reference to Brahmanical scholars, “ experts in six 
^dstrasy four Vedas and the Purdnas,'' in Seringapatam 
ibud Mysore®^ ; to Sri-Vaishnava Brlhmans, teaching, 
expounding and studying the Vedas, the Drdvida- 
Prdbandha, poetry (kdvya), logic (tarka), Dharma^ 
idBtrds, gtammar (iahda), Mlmdmsa, VMdnta and the 
Pdnohardtrdgama, in Melkote and to oblations to fire 
(agnihotraddjydhuii, homadhuma) in these places.®® 
Govinda-Vaidya, author of the Kanthlrava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam, was himself, as he says,®^ a devoted student of 
the VMas and ^dstras (adhyayanddi sakala mantra- 
idstrava vedyavenisi) . Alasingararya ( Singaraiyangar 
II of Kau6ika-gotra, also known as Nrsimha-Suri), a 
typical 6rI-Vaishnava scholar of the time, was, as he 
is depicted to us,®’* a master of two systems of philosophy 
{JJbJiaya-Veddntd), of the texts of Srt-Bhdshya and 
^ruta-Prakdiike, grammar and rhetoric (Pada . . . 

Vdkya), Smriti, Itihdsa, Purdnas (including the Gita), 
Veda and VMdnta (including the Upanishads) and the 
thirty-two Brahma-Vidyas, He is further depicted®® as 
wearing a head-dress of red-coloured silken cloth (mudiyol 
dharisida raktapattdpil§amum) with projecting and 
fluttering black and yellow borders (kdla-karbatteya 
serangttgalum), having on his forehead the charac- 
teristic §ri-Vaishnava marks {urdhva-pundra and 
Sri-churna-tilaka) , with ear-rings (chaukuli ) , 
the sacred thread (yajnopavlta), strings of pearls 
(muttinekkasara) and of tulasi and tdvare rosaries 

80. im, II, 91-96, 98-99; VI. 06-68, 103-104; IX, 71-76; X. 30-21; XXI, 
14-17; XXm.81; XXIV, 18-76; XXV, 78-86, 90-91, 101, etc. 

Ibid, VI, 41 ; II, B2. 0, Vam., 116, 163-168 ; see also f.n. 86 mfra, 

83. K, N, F., VI, 60 ; 0. Vam., 168. 8i. Ibid, I, 11. 

86. C. Vam., 4^48. Beferences trpm this work are, ohronologioaUy, 
applioahle to the reign of KaQihlrava-NarasarSja Wo^eyar, of whom 
both AlasingarStya and his friend, Do^^^d^varfija, were contemporaries, 
vid6 Apfpendix Vt( 9) ; see alsto under Domsitie Ufe, 

06. Ibid, 47. 
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{tolasiddvare^ma/nigala sarangalum) , and as having 
covered hie entire body with a pair of white-coloured 
garments of silk {meyyol podeduUa dhavala^paUdm^ 
Suka-yugalamum). Vedic students at Melkote are 
described as holding in their hands^ the paldia staff 
{pidida paldia-dandamum)f wearing white garments 
{utta belvatte), the thread of maunji grass thrice 
surrounding their waists {murum balasum suttida 
maunjiyum) and the sacred thread iyajnopavUa), and 
covering their l)odies with the antelope’s skin (podeda 
krishndjinamum) and the urdhva-pundra marks. Scholars 
reciting the Prabandha are referred to®® as having a 
serene countenance {Mnti-rasam tumbi) and wearing the 
feri-Vaishnava marks on their bodies and red-coloured 
garments and strings of tulasi and tdvare beads {podedntta 
talirgdviyudegalum dharisida tulasi-tdvare-mani^ 
gala-malsarangalum). The Epics and the Puranas Were, 
we find,®® popular with the folk. Among secular subjects, 
poetry, music and dancing occupied a prominent place in 
the fashionable society of the time.®® Women generally 
appear depicted as cultured and accomplished.®^ 

In contrast with the peace and studied quiet normally 
prevailing at Melkote, daily life in the 
amuse- capital city, and to some extent in 
Mysore city also, appears to have been, 
ordinarily, full of bustle and excitement. This was due 
to the fact that these places were as much of military as of 
civil importance. We have references®® to scenes of horses 

87. Ihid, m 88. Ibid. 

89. K. AT. F., V, 5-60; VIII, 86; XVIII, 142-148; XXI, 118, 122; O. Fam., 
160, etc. 

90. Ibid, II, 72-78; VI, 42, 48,66,176-177; VIII, 19, 83-36, 66-69; XXI, 
64-88, 108-116, 118-122, etc. References to Bharatach&rya and the 
technique of danoing as described in his Ndfya-!§daira are significant. 
Dancing, as an art, appears to have attained a high standard of 
technical perfection during the period. 

91. Ihid, VII, 44; VIII, 70-76, 81; XXIV, 4-6, 16, etc.; see also f.n. 100 
infra. 

92. Ibid, II, 66-66 ; VI, 83, 68. 
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and elephants passing through the streets to and from 
the watering-places and to royal cavaliers (raya-ravutaru) 
riding through the city. Of perhaps greater interest are 
scenes®® of princes and sons of the nobles {rajaputraru, 
arasu-makkalu), in the public streets of the city, engaged 
in prancing the horses (tejigalanu kunisuvaru), riding the 
young elephants at will (kalabhavanu hldivarisuva) and 
taking an active interest in witnessing ram-fights {tagara 
jagala), bull-fights (guli-kdlag again), cock-fights 
(kukkutagala kddipa) and fights of wagtails and other 
birds (sipale, gaujala, etc.) ; of the sons of chiefs (doregala 
kuvararu) returning from the gymnasium (garadi) with 
weapons in their hands ; of princesses passing through, 
seated in palankeens (pallakkiyeri) ; of fashionable people 
(sogasugdraru) walking along the prominent parts of the 
city ; and of watersheds {aravattige) where water was 
being distributed to thirsty wayfarers. Dice ipagade) 
and chess (chaduranga) seem to have formed the 
common items of amusements in the polite society of 
the period.®^ 

More impressive still was the court culture of the 
Court culture: Period *. the Palace at Seringapatam, no 
costume and per- less at Mysore,®® with the richly 
sonai adornment. tapestried and ornamented halls and 
chambers, adorned by architraves (bodige), pillars {kamba), 
roofings {love), canopies {melkattugalu) and fissures and 
lattices {bhittigalu, jdldndra), was itself a scene of great 
attraction. Indeed it was another index of the wealth of 
the capital city ; the tastes of the times found adequate 
expression here. Among the items of dress and personal 
adornment of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, generally, 
Were®® garments overlaid with high class pearls {kattdni- 
nmttv^tettisidudige-y olalav att u-mereda’-duppatade) , 


93. Ibid, II. 76-77 ; VII, lO-SO; II. 64 ; 197. 

94. Ibid, II, 76, 96-97 ; VI, 117-li», 197. 

96. Ibid, VII, 30-43. 96. Ibid, XXIV, 61-74; XXH. 60. 
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ornamented coatee {navaratna-khachitada . . . kalli), 

filigreed turban {misuniya rurmrtdlu) set with a crest of 
diamonds {divya vajrada mirupa turdyi, sirpesh turayi)^ 
tlkd of musk on his forehead {nosalige katturi-tilaka), 
ear-rings of pearls and sapphires (muttina chaukuli; 
nllada bdtmli), necklaces, medallions {kantha-mdle, 
padaka) and rings of precious stones (nava-ratna), 
wristlets and bracelets (kadaga^ kankana^ tdla-bhdpuri) 
set with pearls, waistbands (kati-sutra) ^ badges for the 
feet {charana-pendeyagalu) , set with, it is said, precious 
stones from the crowns of supplicant chiefs (Sarandgata- 
rdda doregala nmkuta-ratnagala) ^ and ornamented 
sandals {ratnada lidvuge). On ceremonial occasions 
Kanthlrava is depicted®^ as wearing an outer silken 
garment {patteya dhdtra), upper cloth (bahirvdsa) and a 
coloured head-dress (raiigu nidnikada kuldyi)^ with the 
usual tlkd of musk (katturi-ndma) on the forehead. 
Prominent courtiers like the Dalavai, ministers {mantn- 
iaru) and chiefs {mandalikas) are mentioned^ as 
wearing silken garments {pairane duppata^ paitaneya 
dukfda), lace turbans (jaratdra rumnidlu, munddsu) and 
ear-rings, necklaces and medallions. The royal cavaliers 
(rdya-rdvutaru) , military officers {judyakaru) , prominent 
warriors (subhatarti) ^ officials of the king's body-guard 
(niaigdvaluligadavaru) and the attendants in the king's 
personal service (sammukhaduUgadavarii) are referred 
to^ as wearing close-collared long coats (dagale), silken 
waistbands or sashes {patteya datii), red-coloured loin 
cloth (kunku7na-gd&e), upper garment , ear-rings, 

bracelets, wristlets, etc. The accomplished ladies of the 
court (kovideyaru), including the queens {rdniyaru)^ 
appear depicted as wearing silken and lace garments 
ipattCy pltdmbara^ chlndmbara) of variegated colours and 

97. Ibidy XXII, 69, 61. 

98. Ibidy XXII, 82; XXIII, 79-81, 88; XXV, 79, 88. 86. 100, 102, etc. 

99. Ibidy XXIII, 84^. 
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patterns {chandragdvi, poppuli, bombeya-barahada-paUey 
etc*), and ornaments of various kinds*^®® 

Among the personal servants of Kaothirava, as already 
indicated, were some of the subjugated 
pewnai ^ feudatories themselves. Thus, Muddaiya 

of Nagamangala was the bearer of the 
king’s pouch Qiadapa) ; Nanjamia of Malavalli was a 
menial {sanchi) ; Bajaiya of Terakanambi was the bearer 
of the spittoon {kdldnji) ; Guruvanna of Kannambadi, of 
the goblet (chambu)^ and Kotturaiya of Kikkeri, of the 
ceremonial garments (pavad^)}^^ Other officials in the 
personal service of Kai;ithirava were^®* : Basavaiya, 
bearer of his sword (Narasardjendrana kattiya 
pididiha) ; Viranna, head of the Avasarada-hdbli 
{avasaradadhika Viranna) department (a service attend- 
ing to urgent calls in the Palace) ; Venkatapati-Jetti, 
personal attendant of the king {bhupana charandbja- 
vididiha) ; DhanvSjaiya, furnisher of ornaments 
{dbharanava tandlva) ; Krishnaiya, lute-player {vlneya ) ; 
Bharati-Nanja, poet {kavi) ; and Sangaiya, jester 
{hdsyada). He had also servants to hold mirrors 
{kcmnadiyavanu) y chowries (kuncha) and fans {bl8anig€)y 
besides the Huzur minister {rdyara sammukhada 
mantri)}^ 

The daily Durbar {nitydtsavaddlaga) of Kapthlrava, 
during the period, was noted for its 
and local titles. magnificence and was fully expressive 
of the spirit of the times. Ordinarily 


100. Ibid, XXIV, 5, 15, 18-46, etc.; see also f.n. 79 and 80 supra and text 
thereto. The ladies o! the court are frequently referred to as having 
been well-versed in astrology, poetry, drama, music and idatraa {jyoHfa 
Jcdvya nafoka idstra sangita’-riii kOvideyaru\ ndnCL hage vidyadabdle* 
yarn ; aarva idatra kdvideydru—Ihidy VII, 44 ; VIII, 81 and XXIV, 
5, etc.)» See the accounts of Paes and Nuniz for similar contemporary 
references to the culture of court ladies (their costume, personal 
adornment, etc.), particularly at the court of Vijayanagar (Sewell, Ibidy 
pp. 278-274, m, etc. ; also Mya. Oae.y II. ui. 1906-1907). 

101. Ibidi XXV, 64*66, 67-59. 102. Ibid, IB-TTy 80, 86-87, 92. 

106, Ibidy 78, 88. 
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Ka^^ihirava used to hold the Durbar during night, in the 
Lukshim-vilasa chamber of his Palace at Seringapatam, 
seated on the jewelled and richly ornamented throne, 
■‘served by twice-eight fair ones, holding chowries. in 
their hands,** and honoured with the emblems in gold 
of the fish, crocodile, conch and discus. Among those 
Who used to attend his Durbar were musicians {gdya-* 
karu)y poets (kavigalu)^ Vedic scholars (VMa-vidaru)^ 
Bhdratis (reciters of the Bhdrata), disputants (tdrkika- 
rt4), intimate ministers {dpta-mantriga\u) ^ accountants 
ijkarankairv) , the Commander-in-Chief {dalapati), royal 
cavaliers {rdya-rdvutaru)^ feudatories and chiefs 
{manneya-ma/ndalikaru)^ and ambassadors from foreign 
courts {dikku-dikkina doregala rdyabhdrigalu) . Dancing 
(ndtya) and music of the guitar (tumbura) and the lute 
(vina) ; learned disputations of scholars in Bhdrdta, 
Purdnas, dramaturgy (ndtaka), politics {filtiridstra) ^ 
logic (tarka) and grammar (rfaida), recitation and 
expoimding of the Epics (Bhdrata-Bdnidyana-punya* 
katheya sdratarade . . . ddi) ; submisson of reports 

by the ministers, Dalavai, feudatories and others ; and 
the honouring of the Durbaris with betel and clothes 
{mleyay tidvyore) — these were among the principal items 
of the programme of the Durbar, at the end of which 
Ka^thlrava used to retire to his apartment in the 
Palace.^^ Among the local titles by which Ka^thlrava 

104. E. O., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64, See text on p. 767 of V (2) : 

^rUBangUapur^ svdklya hhavani Lakah/mi-vtldai aadd 
Ndnd chitra vichitriti manilaaat avnhdaafiddhif^hitah | 
Chdrva 9 tf^^v(^y*^‘Chdmardnchita~karaih kdntdjanaiaaivitah 
Sauvaniair jhdfa^ankha-chakra-makaraih aat-ketubhih piijitah H; 

K. N. F., VIII, 1-96; see also Ibid, XI, 125; XV, 119; XXV, 11, etc., 
referring to Kapt^lrava being served by chamber-maids. Cf. Paes’s 
account referring to the king’s daily routine, danoiug, ohambOr-maids, 
etc., in the Palace at Vijayanagar (SeweU, Ibid, pp. 249, 266-279; also 
Mya, iii. 1907). Wilks (1. 61) speaks of Kapt^lraya as having 

been “ noUd aa the author of a new and more reapeciful etiquette at 
hia court** [Italics ours] — a position confirmed and si^pplezpented by 
the account given above. * . • - 
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was addressed during the Durb&rs of the period were:^°® 
Kamdtalca-Chakre&vara (Emperor of the Karnataka 
co\mixy)\ Andhra-bala-sangha-karikula iherd of elephants 
to the forces of the Andhra chiefs), Arydndhra-nripa- 
garva-parvata kuli&dyudha (thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the proud Andhra kings) ; Tirumala-Ndyaka- 
chq^turangabala-vallarl-lavitra (sickle to the bunch, the 
four-fold army of Tirumala Nayaka); Parabala-meghdnila 
(gale to the clouds in the form of armies of hostile kings) ; 
Bipurdya-nikara-Sarabha-bherunda (double-headed eagle 
to the assemblage of enemy kings) ; SamastdrviSa^ 
makuta^manigana-ranjita-pdda-padma (with the assem- 
blage of precious stones from the crowns of various 
chiefs, shining at his feet) ; Sangara-vijaya-vadhutUa 
(lord of the goddess of victory on the field of battle) ; 
and Kdte-koldhala (occupier of forts amidst great 
uproar). These titles, literary flourishes apart, are 
indicative of the profound impression created by 
Ka^ithlrava’s political position on his local contempora- 
ries during c. 1642-1 648. 

By far the most characteristic expression of contem- 
porary life is discernible in the public 
Festivals. festivals celebrated during the period. 

These attracted not only the local 
populace but people from far and near. All classes of 
people appear freely participating in them. The birthday 
(Tirunakshatram) of ^rl-Kamanujacharyar, annually 
celebrated at Melkote under the constellation of Aridrd 
in the month of Ghaitra t March- April), was, according 
to the^^ Chikkadevardya-Vainidvaliy a great festival 
i^piriyukkevam) , attended by 6ri-Vaish^ava celebrities 

106. K: N. V„ I, 21-28. 26-27; Xllt, 86. 89; XIV. 49, 111; XVIII, 174; 
XIX, 69 ; XXI, 126 ; XXV, 18, etc. C£. inscriptions of Ka^t^lrava. 
duly some of which mention his usual titles, namely. Birud-antembara^ 
ganda^ Bdjadhirdja-parami^vora, 8rl--Vlrapratapa [Bee E. C., Ill (1) 
Sr‘i03; V (1) and (2) Cn. 160, 166; IV (2) Ch. 42; Hg. 49, for the years 
1647-1666.] 

106. p. 118, 
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from different countries (palavuvi divya-dUangalindey- 
tarpa dHika-sdrtha) , Doddadevar&ja Wodeyar (eldest 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and cousin brother of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) from Mysore, it would 
appear, also paid a visit to Melkote on one such 
occasion (c. 1643-1644), accompanied by his friend and 
preceptor, Alasingararya, At Seringapatam, the Fasan- 
tdisavciy^ (spring festival) and the Dindina-utsava^^ 
annually conducted for God Banganatha during the 
bright half of Chaitra, were evidently very popular ; and 
KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself is depicted^^^ 
to have once personally witnessed them, accompanied by 
his ministers, chiefs and courtiers. Next in importance 
and popularity were the Gajendra-Tirundl^^^ {Gajendra* 
Moksha) and the car festival^^^ {rathotsava) of God 
Rangan.'tha at Seringapatam. We have an elaborate 
account^^^ of these as conducted about February 
1647,. when^^^ Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) was 
the Dalavai of Kanthlrava in succession to Nanja- 
rajaiya and when Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
the capital city. The Gajendra-Tirundl formed 
part of the programme of the car festival of Ranga- 
natha and was preceded by the initiatory ceremony 
(ankurdrpana) and the flag-hoisting ceremony (dhvaja- 
patdrdhana) and by such processions of the God as the 
Pmhpakdtsava, Seshotsava and GaruddtsavaP^ It was 
conducted on the sixth day at the Tirunal-maritapa^^® (in 
the &uka-tlrtha of the Kanthirava-sardvaray newly 
constructed during the early years of Ka^thlrava's reign) 

107. See O. Fom., 113, 158-160; see also under Dotneatic life and f.n. 167 

<n.fra. 

108. JC. ‘n. F., VII, 110; IX, 66; also see Mya. Goa., II. iii. 1906 (citing 

S. K. Aiyangar’s Sources^ pp. 142-148, and referring to the popularity 
of the Ohaitra festival in Vijayanagar). 

109. Ibid, IX, 69. 110. Ibid, 66, 64, 67, 98-100, etc. 

111. Ibid, VII, 110; XXIII, 22-28, 61-68. 

112. Ibid, VII, 109 ; see also Ohs. XXIII-XXV. 

U8. Ibid, Ohs. XXIII-XXV. 114. Ibid, XXIII, 21-28; XXV, 44, 66. 

U5. Ibid, XXlll, 41-60. U6. Ibid, 61-66. 
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and was followed by the car festival of Eanganatha and 
the Aivdrohatwtsava^ Jalakrlddtsava, the Ptcshpakdtsava 
and other items of services.^^^ The capital city of 
Seringapatam was tastefully decorated on the occasion, 
it presenting a gay and festive appearance. And there 
was a huge concourse of people (including, it is said, 
the Telugas, Tigulas, KonkaRas, Maleyalas and the 
Karnatas) assembled to witness the festivities.^^® We 
have not only a spectacte^^® of Ka^thlrava himself wit- 
nessing the Gajendra'-TirundUUtsavam but also a 
picturesque scene^^ in which he is depicted as proceeding 
to take part in the car festival of Eanganatha, seated on 
the state horse (divydiva) and accompanied by his Dalavai, 
ministers, feudatories, courtiers and others and all the 
insignias, and as returning to the Palace after perform- 
ing his devotion to the God. 

Of greater popularity and significance in the social and 
public life of the capital city was the 
Mahdnavami (Navardtri)^^^ festival. It 
used to be celebrated with considerable 
grandeur by Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in the 

117. Ibid, XXIII, 64-74 ; XXV, 106-138, etc. 

118. Ibid, XXIII, 24-43, 76-77. 119. Ibid, 66, 68. 

120. Ibid, XXIV, 49-87 ; XXIII, 78-107 ; XXV, 1-113. 

121. The Mahdnavami (or Navardtri), according to the Kdlikd-Purdi^a, is a 
festival celebrated during the first nine days of the bright half of 
ASvija (September-October) of every year in honour of the 
manifestations of Durga or Cha^^ika {Ohandikd-Navardtri), the consort 
of l^iva. Its actual conclusion with the functions of the tenth day 
(Vijayddaiami), however, endows it with the character of a ten days’ 
festival, whence it is now familiarly known as Dasara (from Daaard in 
Mhr.). For an account of Dasara in its traditional and Pauripic 
aspects, see late Mr. B. Raroakrishna Rao’s article on the subject (in 
the Q, J, M, 8., Vol. XI, pp. 801>811). In respect, of the main items of the 
programme, Dasara, as observed nowadays in Mysore, differs but little 
from the festival as conducted in Seringapatam during historical times. 
The simillirtty striking to a degree. Compare also the Malidnmami 
festival in V^yanagar as described by Paes (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 266-279). 
The similsarlly ;bepnmeg inace etrikhig stSl-^jOpther indication of the 
infhienoe of Vijayanagar traditions on Myscoee. An important point 
in regard to Dasara as celebrated in Seringapatam is that, as • we shall 
see, we have au accurate and exhaustive account of it by a local 
contemporary who adds oonsidexably to our knowledge of the stihjeot, 
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autumn (September-October) of every year, in keeping 
with the traditions set up by his predecessors and with 
his own local position and status. During the first eight 
days of the festival Ka^ithirava used to hold the public 
Durbar (odddlaga) in his Palace. On the ninth day, he 
would worship the weapons (in the armoury) and horses 
and elephants, and on the tenth, he would proceed in state 
to perform the ^aml-pujd outside the capital city. The 
Kanthlravd-Narasaraja- Vijayam of G5vinda-Vaidya 
contains^®® an elaborate contemporary picture of the 
entire course of the Mahanavami festival as conducted by 
Kanthirava in September 1647^^ when he had reached 
the summit of his power. The following is an account 
of it as gleaned from the poem. 

At the approach of autumn, Kanthirava, in consultation 
Its celebration in with the astrologers, fixed up the pro- 
1647 (September 19- gramme of the Mahanavami, Dalavai 
' Lingarajaiya was desired to look after 
the necessary preliminaries. Linge-Gauda, the Mayor of 
the capital city, under instructions from the Dalavai, 
attended to the beautification of Seringapatam and the 
Palace, including the Durbar Hall {Olaga-§dle^ Asthdna^ 
mantapa), Chandra-idle^ armoury {Ayudha-idle) , stores 

for which we had, hitherto, to rely solely on the account of Paes 
applicable only to Vijayanagar. Wilks (C. 61) refers to Kai^^hlrava as 
noted for his “ having first celebrated with suitable splendour the 
feast of the Mahauouvti or Dessara*' [Italics ours]. Although, 
as indicated in an earlier chapter, RSja Wo^eyar is reputed 
to have inaugurated the festival in Mysore, Wilks's position, so far as 
Kap^birava is concerned, is more than confirmed and supplemented by 
the authentic account given here. Of. S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient 
Iftdiat p. 1290. 

122. Ohs. XX-XXII. 

128. Since the writing of the K, N. V, was completed on May 22, 1648 (see 
section on Literary activity) and since Lingarajaiya 6t Hurlt 
(Lingers jendra) is stated to have been the DalavSi of Ka^^hlrava 
(XX, 61, 68), and Linge-Gau^a is mentioned as the Mayor of Seiinga- 
patam (XX, 60), at the time of the Mahanavami festival described ih 
the work, we cannot but place the event in September 1647, Lingarajaiya 
himself having succeeded to the office of Da)avai in January 1647 (vide 
section on Ministers, Officers and Dalavdis). livija 1-10 (the period 
of the MahAftammi festival) in 1647 fell between 19-28tb September (see 
Indi Eph., VI. 97). 
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{Ulupeya-mane, XJgrdna)^ cisterns of curds, ghee and oil 
(Dadhi’-ghrita-taila’Vdpi) and wardrobe (Udugoregala- 
boJckoBada-grha) , Presently the stables of horses and 
elephants and the streets of Seringapatam kept up 
a gay appearance. Camps (biddra) were laid out for 
the lodging of kings and chiefs from different places 
(dese-deseyinda , . . baha vasumatUara) and of 

other visitors from outside (namely, scholars, reciters, 
athletes, acrobats, courtezans, musicians, actors, con- 
jurers, etc.), while kitchens and feeding -houses {pdkada- 
grha, hhdjana-idley ddsdhada-grha) were put up (for 
the learned, Vira-Vaishuavas, ^rl-Vaishnavas, elderly 
Mahantas, Mathddhipatis, Jogis, Jangamas, the indigent 
and the defectives) Kanthlrava next got addressed 
palm-leaf letters {uttaragalanu, dleya harisida) to the 
ruling chiefs and feudatories, inviting them to the festival. 
The chiefs of Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), Belur, 
Ku^igal, Magadi, Nanjarayapatna, theBeda chief and the 
Kodagu, Maleyala, Konkana and Tujuva chiefs went over 
to Seringapatam with presents {.kdnike)^ while the local 
feudatories of Kanthlrava proceeded thither with tribute 
and large supplies in addition {balu vulupe kdnike kappa 
sahita). Ikkeri, Tanjore (TanjdvUru) ^ Madura {Madhure) 
and Gingee {Tenjej Tenji, Ghenje) were among the distant 
powers represented. Among other invitees were scholars 
{surigaluy vidvdmsaru) , functionaries {viniydgigalu ) , 
celebrities {prasiddha-purusharu) ^ experts in idstras 
(siddhdntigalu) y musicians {gdyakaru), reciters {pdtjia- 
karu) and the elite of the city {ndgarika . . . 
iringdra-purusharu) . The capital city was soon 
overcrowded with people from various places 
(ndud-deSada jana-jdla-vaitandu Pattanake , . . 
Jcikkiridiha) 


m, K. N, V,i XX, l-6l. 

125. Ibidf XX, 62-75 ; XXI, 58-54. For the names of chiefs, feudatories, etc., 
see under FeudaiorieB, 
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On the first day of the bright half of the 

Brahmans performed the purificatory 
ceremonies {Punydrchane, homa) over 
the Durbar Hall, the horse and elephant 
stables and the armoury. The nine days’ festival in 
honour of Ghandika and her sister deities 
[Chandihdmhike (yard) navardtriya puje] was inaugu- 
rated by the solemn propitiation of Goddess Bettada- 
Chamundi, the tutelary deity {maneya-devate) of 
the Mysore Royal Family. This was followed by the 
sumptuous feeding of Brahmans and all classes of people 
in the city. Large crowds from the city, the townships 
and villages and distant places (purajana, parijana, 
ndnd-deSada-jana) i men, women and children dressed and 
adorned according to different tastes and fashions, 
witnessed the daily Durbar of Kanthlrava during the 
first eight days of the festival.^^ Every day Kanthlrava 
used to hold his Durbar (Mahdnavami odddlagotsava) 
during morning and night. At an auspicious moment 
(iubha^muhilrtada veleyali), the images of Gods 
Eanganatha and LakshmI-Narasimha used to be taken in 
procession to the Durbar Hall and placed on the jewelled 
seats (ratna pUha), Then Dalavai Lingarajaiya, dressed 
in state, would proceed to welcome the king to the 
Durbar Hall, accompanied by the courtiers, ministers, 
chiefs and karanikas and with all the insignias and 
military honours. Meanwhile, Kanthlrava, having adorned 
his person, would have left his apartment, Venkatapati- 
Jetti most respectfully leading him. Seated in the 
palankeen (pallakkiyaneri), he would proceed towards the 
Durbar Hall under the shade of the pearl umbrella 
{muttina sattigeya nelalinali)^ accompanied by instru- 
mental music, the recitations of the panegyrists and by the 
emblems (like the chowries and fans, the makara banner, 
iankhay chakray etc.) — evidently a picturesque scene 


126. Ibidy XXI, 1^24. 
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witnessed with considerable interest hy> the spectators. 
At the DurbSr Hall, Kapthirava would alight the 
palankeen, the Dalavai most ceremoniously leading him. 
Performing obeisance to Gods Eanganatha and Narasimha, 
he would next occupy the jewelled throne {navaratnada 
gaddugeyali mandisi). In the meantime, the Palace 
oflScials (of the Avasarada-hdbli department) would be 
actively engaged in assigning seats in the Durbar Hall to 
the ministers, chiefs, scholars and others according to 
their respective ranks and status {irisidaru . , . 

antaravaritu). There used to be regular rows (sdlu-sdlv) 
of chiefs and feudatories {manneya-mandalikara), of royal 
cavaliers {rdya-rdvutara), of courtezans (suleyarugala) 
from different places, of reciters (pdthakara), of experts in 
wonderful arts from various countries ( chappanna-deiada 
chddya-vidyddhikara)f and of spectators in general 
{notakorjana) — all systematically arranged in the interior 
of the Durbar Hall (tappade sdlaridantardntara dola-. 
goppaviitaru) 

The daily Durbar, during the festival, was regulated in 

the following manner : The chiefs, 

Thedetaiied fe^j^atories and representatives of the 
programme, a ^ • u 4. 

powers would first pay their nomage to 
the king, tendering their presents (consisting of elephants, 
horses and gold) . This would be followed by the respectful 
obeisance of the mahoutSy cavaliers, warriors, military 
officers {Ndyakas) and others. Then there would be 
thrilling boxing feats of athletes {mallara hordtay kdlaga)y 
arranged in pairs . . jattigalu . . . 

pmthade nmdaru), exciting acrobatic performances of 
various types {dombarugalu . . . bage-bageydtava 

<6rt), ram-fights (tagara kdjaga) y&ghts of rutting elephants 
{madakarigala hordta) and fights of daring men with 
tigers and bears let loose (puli-karadigala bigimna paridu, 
kMuva vlmra motta)}^ At night, the splendour of the 

Xbidy 25-60, 66-69, 71, 128. Ibidy 51^8, S9-W, • 
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DurbSr of Ka^thirava used to be enhanced by the 
illuminations ( dlpa-kdntigaluy dlvatigegalu ) , and the 
programme would consist of the following items: dancing 
(ndtya), including koldtam. (a play of sticks in alternate 
motions) ; display of feats by conjurers (mdrajdlava 
toruva mandi) ; mimicry and comic (hairupa-ddtagala 
, . . hdsya-rasagalinda) ; enactment of DaSdvatdras 

of Vishnu by the Bhagavatas {Hariya-Ddiavatdrdda- 
ndtakava tori mereva Bdgavatara ) ; vocal music and 
music of the lute (gdnava pdduva vidvdmfiarugalu, vlneya 
vddipa vidvdmsarugalu . . . ) ; display of skill in 

poetical composition {lakshya-lakshana kdvya ndtaka 
. . . alankdra iobhitade balu padya krti bandhava 

nadisutajana kavigalu) and the musical recitation of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana by the Bhdratis 
(Bhdrata-Rdmdyana sanglta-sdradolage . . . odi 

vaibhavadinda . . . Bhdratigalu ranjisidaru) . 

There would also be a display of crackers and fireworks 
(birtsu bdnagalu), such as the chakrabdna, sutragambha^ 
etc., adding to the beauty of the scene. Then the 
Durbaris would be duly honoured with betel and clothes 
{vlleya udugoregala) according to their status 
{antaravaridittu), after which Kanthlrava would bring 
the day’s Durbar to a close. Adoring Vishpu and 
partaking of the holy water and offerings (Harige vandisi 
ilrtha prasddava kondu)^ he would finally retire to his 
apartment.^* 

On the ninth day {Mahdnavawi), the Saundarya-vildsa 
chamber of the Palace was beautified 
(JfaLnwamil preparations made for the worship 

of the weapons (which included the 
sword, lance, bow, cutlass, dagger, knife and the collections 
from the armoury) and elephants and horses {dyudha- 
gajdivarpUje). These, after being cleaned and washed, 
were taken in procession to the Jyudha-manpipa, where 


ISS, Ibid, 99-m. 
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Kavtiilrava performed their worship. This was followed 
by the observance by him of the Dtirgd-japam&nA by the 
elaborate propitiation by the Brahmans . of Goddess 
ChaB^I and all her manifestations, while in the quadrangle 
of the ma^tapa {dyudha-mantapada divydnganado\age) 
various items of services (such as music, dance, etc.) were 
gone through in honour of the occasion.^*’ 

On the morning of the tenth day (Vijayada&ami), 
Kanthlrava, having finished the daily 
rites {i.e., washing, bathing, ndma- 
tlrtham, worship of Vish^u, gifts, 
acceptance of holy water and offerings, and the benedic- 
tions of the Brahmans), got through the second worship 
of Chandikd {marvpujeya Chandikdmbikege mddisi) and 
broke into pieces the kushmdnda (pumpkin) This was 
the day of the public procession of the king to conduct 
the .^aml-pnjd which was to take place in the evening. 
Linge-Gauda (Mayor of Seringapatam) attended to the 
decoration of the &aim-maniapay situated to the east, out- 
side the capital city {purada bahirbhdgada purva-dese- 
yali). The main street of the qity {pura-vldhi) , from the 
gate of the Palace as far as the mantapa {aramane- 
bdgilim jambisdri-mantapa pariyanta)^ a distance of 
nearly three miles {ydjana pariyanta), was befittingly 
beautified. The entire distance was crowded to the full by 
spectators from far and near (cha'udeseya-deiada notaka^ 
jma)y to witness the grandeur of the king’s procession 
ijambt-savdri) . Then, at an auspicious moment, the 
shrines of Gods Banganatha and Narasimha were taken 
in procession to the &am%-mantapa. Presently, at the 
striking 9 f the drum, the army (consisting of gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants, horses, chariots and foot) started 
on its march, and Kapthlrava, having suitably adorned his 
person {smguragaidu) y proceeded in state, on horse- 
back {uttcmdSvavaneri . . . na4^danu)y amidst the 


180. IHdy xxn, 1-36. 


181. Ibid, 65^. 
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resounding notes of the recitations of panegyrists and of 
musical instruments. He was accompanied by the 
D&lavai, ministers, karanikas, courtiers, chiefs and 
feudatories ; by all the emblems of sovereignty, including 
the pearl umbrella {muttina satlige) , the makara banner 
(makara’tekke) and the fan (dlavatta) ; and by regular 
rows of servants {uligadavaru) holding in their hands 
the pouch {hadapa)t chowries {chdmara), tasselled fan 
(kuncha)^ spittoon (kdldnji) and ceremonial clothes 
(pdvade)}^ At the ^ami-mantupay a picturesque scene 
followed, in which Kanthlrava, having alighted his horse, 
was seen displaying his skill in archery {smgddiya tegedu 
ambugalanalavadisi) and in riding at will the state 
elephant (pattada dneya Hrake langhisi ... bldi 
varisi . ). The occasion was also marked by 

ram-fights {tagara kddisi) and athletic contests {mallara 
kdlaga). These amusements were followed by the 
king’s worship of the f^ami (the tree Prosopis spicigera 
Lin.) and his return to the Palace at night, seated on the 
state elephant (pattaddne), amidst illuminations of 
countless torches {lekkai)illada . . . divatigegalu) 

and the resounding noise of crackers and fireworks 
(bdfia birisu). The functions of the tenth day having 
been completed by the performance of the waving of the 
lighted camphor (drati) in the Palace, the Dalavai 
dispersed the army and returned to his abode.^®® 

Next day the Dalavai and the karanikas^ under the 
orders of Kanthlrava, made gifts to the 
Gifts and preaen^. needy and duly honoured the chiefs and 
feudatories, musicians, scholars, 
athletes, jesters and others with presents of gold, 
jewels and cloths* Thus was brought to a cpnclusion 
the grand Mahdnavami festival conducted by Kanthlrava 
when he had been established in the sovereignty {sthira- 
sdmrdjyadolu) of the kingdom of Mysore.^^ 

m, Ibid, T0.98. 18&. Ibid , 99-107. 184. Ibid, 108-110. 
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That the time-honoured social ideal of Vanj.a,&rarm~ 

The social ideal: dAamtt was being rigorously enforced 

contemporary man- by the king and followed by his 
ners and morals, etc. i .-i 

subjects IS amply evidenced by the 
sources.^^ But side by side with the growth of wealth 
and luxury, and underlying the gaiety and splendour of 
city life (particularly in Mysore and Seringapatam), are 
pictures^®® — though largely idealised and even imaginative 
to some extent, they cannot but have been entirely 
divorced from the actualities — depicting prostitution as a 
growing vice eating slowly into the vitals of contemporary 
society and indirectly hinting at the ideal of moderation 
as the sine qua non of social and cultural progress. In 
striking contrast with life in cities was the even tenor of 
corporate life in the rural parts, of which we have traces 
during the period.^^’ 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was noted for his 
patronage of learning. He is said to 
patron of learning. ^ave been a source of support to 
scholars {saJcala-vidvcyjanddhdra) 
providing them all with a living (samasta vibudhaiirmi- 
samujjwanam) He appears himself to have been a 
person of taste, trained to the appreciation of poetry, 
music and literature. The titles, Sarasa-vidyd-vUdrada, 
Sanglta-sdhitya-idstra-viidrada, ascribed to him^^ cannot 
be altogether devoid of foundation or significance. 

Sanskrit and Kannada literature alike flourished during 
the reign. While the kavya style was 
Literary activity . adhered to by writers in Sanskrit, 

K^n °4a writers Halogannada, as a medium of literary 
expression in Kannada, continued to 

186. See K. N. F. I, U ; H, 74,109; IV, 100, 107; V, 60, 56-67; VI, 41, 
60-62; IX, 3; XXVI, 80, 32, 84, 88, 40; (7. Vam., 87-88, 162-168, 
160-161 ; E. a, III (1) Sr. 108; NJ. 196; IV (2) Yd. 6; V (1) and (2) 
Ag. 64, etc. 

186. Ibid, II, 88-107 ; VI, 77-198 ; »lao Ohs. IX wd X. 

187. See E. 0., IV (2) On. lOi III (1) Sr. 108; Nj. 106; V (1) and (8) Ag. 

On. 160, 168, 166, etc.; see also under QrmU and othtr record*. 

188. K. N. V., XXV, 18. 189. E. 0., V (2) Ag. 64, p. 768 (Text). 

140. X. If. K.. 1. 26 : XXV, l.c. 
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hold its own side by side with Hosagaimada^ and the 
tendency of the latter towards displacing the former is 
also, to some extent, noticeable in the literary productions 
of the period. The poet Nrhari, son of Narasimharya, 
composed in Sanskrit the GajjiganaJial\i copper^plate 
inscription^^^ of Kauthlrava, dated April 7, 1639. Nara- 
simha-Suri, son of Srinivasa of KauSika-gotra, wrote 
the copper-plate grant^^® from Tondanur — also in 
Sanskrit — dated April 27, 1647. He seems to have also 
composed the Mattigodu lithic grant^^ of Ka^thlrava, 
another record in Sanskrit of the same date, judging 
from the similarity in language of both the records. 
Among Kannada writers, Bhaskara (Bachiraja), son of 
6ri-Varadeva and Lakshmldevi, was the author of 
Behdra-Ganita}^^ (Vyavahdra-Ganita) ^ a mathematical 
work. He refers to himself as a poet {sarasam satkavi- 
vallabham) and appears to have had the titles, Parade- 
guvara^ Ganita-vildsa. The Behdra-Ganita (c.l64k5-1650) 
is written in eight chapters in a mixture of old and new 
Kannada — poetry (of the kanda metre) and prose — each 
sutra being followed by comment and examples. Among 
the topics dealt with are compound interest {chakra^ 
baddi), square measure {matiada-sutra), chain measure 
{birudina-lekka?)y index numbers or tables (padakada 
8utra)f .problems in mint mathematics {tenkasdleyalli 
kattuva ichchd varnakke sutra). The work, besides, 
contains references to Seringapatam (Bangapura), 

141. B. C., HI (1) Nj. 198, 11. 127-128: 

Padydnd’fnanavadydndmr idsanStra virdjatdm ( 

Kartd iSirUNaraaimhdrya-nandatU! kavih || 

142. Ibid, Sr., 103, U. 163-167 ; 

$rimai^Kau4ika-vamia . . . iSrlnivdsdmbudhih | 

Futrah $ri'‘Nara9imha~8ilri . . . Kcu^^hWava- 
KahmdpdUna nibhddhUah kriimimam tctchcMBanatydkardi {| 

143. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64. See also f.n. 54 and 66 supra. 

144. Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 876. Of. Ms. No. 213— P. L . ; Mys. Or. Lib : This 

work, eniiiXed Bhdskara-Oaijkiia, contains reference to Rijfiditya, a 
mathematician, and deals with arithmetic and astrology. It differs, 
however, from the Ms. noticed in the Kar. Ka. Oka. 


13 * 
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Gfaamaraja and Eanthlrava-Nairasa (Narasabhupa)}^ 
Timmarasa wrote the Marhan^ya-Uamayanci^^ (c. 
1646-1650), a Halagannada poetical work in the 
Vdfdhika-shaipadi metre, in 30 chapters and 1,000 
stanzas. The poet refers to himself as the son of 
Karanika Bulla of Palkurike, of the Kannadiga-yam&i, 
BhSradvaja-gotra, A^valayana-sutra and Eig-Veda. He 
refers also to Yadugiri (Melkote) Narayana and Yadugiri 
Narasimha. Although there are no further particulars 
about him in the work, he seems identical with Timma- 
rasa, minister-in-chief of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
who is said to have been well versed in the arts {suvidya), 
including, perhaps, poetry also.^^^ Bharati-Nanja was, as 
already mentioned, a poet at the court of Kanthlrava. 
He is referred to^^ as ^ringdra-kaviy Bdla-kavi, and as 
liaving been highly proficient in music also {sangtta- 
duttunganenipa) . He appears to have been very 
influential at the court, although no works of his have so 
far come down to us.^^^ 

By far the most important writer during the period, 

Qovmda-Vaidy a ^^^wever, wasGoviuda-Vaidya, author of 
and his Kanthlrava- the Kanthtrava-Narasardja-Vijayam}^ 
N^araja-Vija^am (ig 4 g); ' ferlnivasa- 

Pandita^®^ and appears to have been a 
Smartha Brahman of Seringapatam,well read, in the 
VMas, Mantra-ddstras and literary and poetical lore.^®® 


146. ibid, II. 376-877. 

146. Mb. No. B. 60 — P; Mya, Or. Lib; see also Kar. Ka. Cha., II, 406-409. 

147. See K. N. V., XXV, 84; also f.n. 1 supra. 

148. Ibid, XXV, 87; also I, 26 and XXVI (colophon on j). 498), referring to 

Bharati-Nanja who seems to have been a young man of poetical talents 
and musical attainments. 

149. Cf. Kar, Ka* Oha. (11. 878), which, ambi^ousiy enough, assigns the 

authorship of the JC. JV. V. to Bharati-Nanja, besides indicating that 
Govinda-Vaidya also was the author of it ! As we shall see, it 
• was hot BhSrati-Nanja but Gdyinda-Vaidya who actually wrote that 
* ‘ work. Fide also f.n. 168 in/ra. 

160. Pub. Myt, Or, Lib, Kannada Series, No, 16, Mysore, 1926. 

161. K. N, F., XXVI, p. 496 (colophon). 162. Ibid, I, dl, 18. 
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He speajis^^ of his having written the poem at the 
instance of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya of Hura (1640-1647>. 
The writing of the work seems to have been begun not 
earlier than 1641 and not later than 1645 and, according 
to the colophon^®^ at the the end, was actually completed 
on May 22, 1648 (^. 1570, Sarvadhdriy Jye^tha 4u, 11, 
C/jancfmvam— Monday) . Govinda-Vaidya, it would 
appear, was a protegfe of Bharati-Nanja who had, it is 
said,^^ previously related the subject-matter of the work 
(namely, the exploits of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) 
in the court of Kanthlrava. This was, perhaps, the 
reason why Govinda-Vaidya, as he himself says,^®® wrote 
the poem favoured by Bharati-Nanja {Bhdrati^ 
Nanja-nolidu), and also why, when it was completed in 
May 1648, he had it read out by the latter in the court 
of Kauthirava-Narasa according to the colophon.^®"^ In 
any case, Govinda-Vaidya seems to have been indebted to 
Bharati-Nanja for the subject-matter of the poem, although 
there is no evidence in favour of the ascription of its 
authorship to the latter.^®® The Kantjilrava-N arasardja- 
Vijayajn is, in the main, written in the Hosagannadd 
sdngatya metre. Lucid and intelligible, it undoubtedly 
is an index of the popularity of sdngatya as a form of 
poetical expression in Mysore in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The theme of the work is centred 

168. Ibid, I, 28 : Dalavdyi Ntmjardjtndra tamwileyana kdryadeligeya 
. . . chiiriteydgi . . . pilisidanu, 

164. Ibid, XXVI, p. 498. 

166. Ibid, I, 26: Dorerdya Naraaardjimirana chariteyamreda BhdraU^ 

Nanja. 

156. Ibid. 

167. Ibid, XXVI, 1.0.: G6vinda*Vaidyanu Kan^hirava-Narasardjci^Vijaya- 

vcunnu virachiai . . . BhdratuNanjana mukhadinda vdchiti 

rdjdatM'nadalli viatdrapadiaidudu. 

158. Wilson {Dea, Cat. Mack. Maa.^ p. 381) ascribes the authorship of the 
K. N. V. to Nauja-Kavi (Bharati-Nanja) and the Kar. Ka. Oha. also,, 
apparently following him, assigns it to Bharati-Nanja (see. f. n. 149 
aupra). This seems due to a misunderstanding of the text (khd is not 
home out by internal evidence. A detailed examination of the palra- 
leaf Ms. of this work (No. 110 of the Mad. Or. Lib.) sho^ys tfiat it 
olosely agrees \^th the text of the poem, as now published* 
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round the rise and fortunes of Kauthirava-Narasar&ja 
Wddey^i*, as is clearly indicated by the poet at the end 
6f each chapter {mndhi). The entire ground is covered 
by him in twenty-six chapters. The poem begins with 
invocation to Paichima-Banga, LakshmI-Narasimha, 
Lakshmikanta, Trinayana (of Mysore), Channa-Nanjuuda, 
GaueiSa, Sarasvati and Bettada-Chamuudi, indicating the 
scope of the work by way of introduction (Chapter I). 
Then we have a descriptive accoimt of the Karnataka 
country and of the city of Mysore (Chapter II). This is 
followed by an account of the pedigree and family history 
of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar (Chapter III), and of 
his birth, education and training (Chapter IV). Next 
we have the legendary history (Mdhdtmya) of Seringa- 
patam (Chapter V) ; a descriptive account of the city of 
Seringapatam (including the Palace, temples and other 
buildings therein) under Kauthirava (Chapters VI and 
VII) ; a picture of the daily Durbar of Kauthirava 
(Chapter VIII) ; and erotic scenes (Chapters IX and X) . 
Then follows a detailed account of the advent of Eaua- 
dulla Khan (of Bijapur) to the Karnataka, his siege of 
Seringapatam and his final repulse by Kapthirava 
(Chapters XI-XV). The subsequent relations of Mysore 
with Bijapur (Chapter XVI) ; Kanthlrava's siege and 
acquisition of Samballi and Piriyapatua (Chapters XVII 
and XVIII); the action against Mustafa Khan and 
Dalavai Nanjarajaiya’s death at Turuvekere (Chapter 

XIX) — these are treated next, and are succeeded by 
descriptive accounts of the beautification of Seringapatam 
on the occasion of the Mahdnavami festival (Chapter 

XX) , Kauthirava’s daily Durbar during the festival and 
his procession-in-state on the tenth {Vijayadaiami) day 
of the feast (Chapters XXI and XXII), and the Gajendra- 
Tirundl festival and the car festival of Eangan&tha at 
Seringapatam (Chapters XXIII-XXV). The poem 
concludes with a picture of Eapthirava^s religion 
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(Chapter XXVI). Throughout, Govinda-Vaidya writes 
essentially as a poet, freely employing all the literary 
devices (i.e., ornate descriptions, imagery, epigram, 
simile, alliteration, etc.) to add to the beauty of the poem, 
and brings out prominently the greatness of its hero, 
namely, Kauthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. He delineates 
to a considerable extent the heroic (uira) and erotic 
(sringdra) sentiments (Chapters HI, IV, XI-XIX, 
XXVI; II, V-X, XX-XXV), and pays particular 
attention to minute details in describing nature (i.e. 
seasons, rivers, gardens, hills, paddy fields, etc., as in 
Chapters II, V and XX). From a purely literary point 
of view, therefore, the Kanthirava-Nardsuraja-Vijayam 
answers to the description of an epic poem {mahd-kdvya) ^ 
the pervading style being Drdkshd-pdka}^ As a local 
contemporary, on the other hand, Govinda-Vaidya 
prominently reflects his personality in almost every 
chapter of the work. In regard to political events, we 
find him giving expression to what he has himself either 
actually witnessed or gathered from those who participated 
in those events (Chapters III, XI-XIX). In delineat- 
ing the social background, in general, he seems to have 
been fairly acquainted with the well-known standards of 
earlier writers as, for instance, Vatsyayana.^®® In depicting 
the society and culture of his times (Chapters II, V-X, 
XX-XXV), in particular, he does show a thorough 


169. See also Editorial Inirodaction to the work, p. v. 

160. References to and descriptions of such items as the social order, trades 
and professions, costume and personal adornment, arts and sciences, 
festivals, amusements, Palace, court life and culture, courtezans and 
prostitution (in Chapters II, V*X, XX-XXV) correspond, in a 
remarkable measure, with the general background of social life 
depicted by Vatsyayana (see pp, 64, 66-67, 60-68, 91^219, 928*232 
and 313-820 of the Kdma^SHtra of Vatsyayana, translated by 
H. S. Gambers, Third edition, Amritsar, 1982). We have, again, a direct 
reference to Bati^^daira (VI, 197), and have also noticed the references 
to Bharat&ch&rya {vide f.n. 90 mpra). All these point to the 
influence of ancient ideas and ideals on contemporary life and 
literature. 
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acquaintance with the realities of life, so thorough, indeed, 
that even .when he presents, or rather attempts to 
present, idealised and veiled pictures (Chapters IX and X), 
he cannot but be understood as conveying th6 deeper 
under-currents of thought and feeling which he, as a 
contemporary observer, could not easily dissociate himself 
from. Viewed as a whole, the Kanthlrava-Narasardja-^ 
Vijayam^ making due allowance for poetical fancy and 
literary flourishes, and subject to comparison with other 
SQUlrces wherever necessary, holds a unique place among 
the literary productions of the period, as a mirror of the 
political and social history of the earlier part of the reign 
of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in Mysore (1638- 
1648). 


Bomestio life : 
Queens. 


Ayamma, daughter of Huchcha-Timmarajaiya of 
Biluguli, and Lakshamma, daughter of 
Dasarajaiya of Kalale, were the principal 
queens of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar.^®^ Only by the former, the seniormost queen, 
Kanthlrava had a son (named Charaaraja Wodeyar) who, 
however, it is .said, died in his sixth year (c. 1653- 
1664). 


Among other members of the Mysore Royal Family, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of 
[le Boyai^pTmliy Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, passed 
away at Guridlu, at the age of 85, in 


161. The Armais (I. 66-66) mentions in all ten queens of Kan^hirava, the 

first two, referred to above, being married by him in April 1629 and the 
next eight ia^a-mahishiyaru) in the Arka^ as distinct from the 
Oandharva, form in April 164Q. These eight queens were daughters 
of the chiefs of Narunelli, Arikuthara, Ye|andur, Baga|i, Hattiy 
Tippur and MiJagu^. The Mys. Dho. Par, (I. 62) mentions only nine. 
The A. y. F. (VII, 69-70 ; XX, 37; XXIV, 3-4) refers, in general, to 
the queens of Kant;hlraya {rdjaputriymUf palfaAa-saliyaru) and 
idealises them. Of. Sdj, Kath,^ XII. 472. 

162. Armais 1 1, 66. According to the'J A. N* V. (XXVI, 42), Kapthlrava 
. , had an issue (piridu santdnma. pa4edu) by 1648. The child 

must have predeceased him subsequent to that date. Cf. Bdj. 

Balh,^ 1 . 0 . 
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March 163:9.*® Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, the last 
surviving, younger brother of Kaja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Kanthlrava, is said to have been living with his 
family in Gundiu during the greater part of the 
reign,*® and appears to have died in the Palace at 
Hangala (near Gupdlu), in or about 1656, at the age 
of, 103.*® 


168. The AwnalB (I. 78) refers to Pramdthi^ Chaitra ba. 2 (April 9, 1689) 
ae the date of Be^^Ada-Chamaraja Wo^eyar’s death. The Mys. Dho, 
Va/m. (ff. ^) refers to Pramdthi (1639), the portion relating to further 
details about the date being worn out. But from the Gajjiganahalli 
copper-plate grant [E, C. III(l) Nj. 198], issued on Pramdthi^ Chaitra 
6u. 16 (April 7, 1639), we note that BeHada-Chamaraja Wo^yar had 
passed away before that date, and the grant itself was made for 
the eternal merit of Bett&da>Chamaraja Wodeyar (16id, 1. 83 ; 
Pituh aad-gatimanvichchan)^ probably on the day of his attainment of 
Vaikuntha. Accordingly we have to fix his death on or before 
Pramdthi f Chaitra ia. 2 (March 26, 1639), two months after 
Eanadulla Khan’s siege of Seringapatam and his repulse. See also 
f.n. 166 infra, 

164. Annahy I. 93, 96. 

165. See M, A. J?., 1980, No. 25, pp. 163- 166. This record alludes to the 

dismantling — by Devaraja Wodeyar, under the orders of Venkata II— 
of the Palace at Hanga]a, where the Arasu had formerly lived, and to 
the spot in that Palace, where Bajodeyar attained his beatitude 
(11. 6-10 : Venka4apati-rayaravara nirnpncUnda . . . Dtvaraju- 

Vodiru Hanguladalu draainavarti yida dramancyali vodeclali 
Hdjoileru mukfardda ha\iga). It further refers to the construction 
of a stone mcdh {kala-ma(a) and the setting up of a linga on 
that spot {linga-stapyavamddi)y etc., by Amritamma (queen 
of Dodd*‘devaraja Wodeyar). The reference to the “Arasu” in 
this record seems obviously to Be^t^da-Chamaraja Wodeyar who, as 
we have seen, lived in Gui?dlu and who died in March 1639. It seems 
not impossible that he had also a Palace at Hanga)a in the neighbour- 
hood of Gui^dlu, which was dismantled about 1640, shortly after his 
death. Again, BSjodeyar, mentioned in the record, appears to be a 
shortened form olf Muppina>Devaraja Wodeyar, who is also said to have 
lived in Gupd^^ whose death in the Hangala Palace, according to 
the context, was perhaps intended to be commemorated by his eldest 
SOD, Wodeyar, and his daughter-in-law, Amritamma, in 

May 16^. The document thus enables us to fix the probable date of 
Muppina-Devaraja’ s death in pr. about 1666. We know that he was bom 
iu 1663 (see Chs. IV and V)‘, He was, accordingly, 103 years of age at 
the time of his death, which is in keeping with Muppina (old) prefixed 
to his napio. iSee also and compare the Editorial note in M. A. B., 
Ditto, ppi 166-166. t'or further reference to this, record, vide f.n. 168 
and 169 infra. 
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Of the four sons of Muppina-DeTaMLja Wo^eyar by 
his second wife Kempamma, Do44e- 
W^eyirfira'i^a* ^e^araja Wodeyar, the eldest (bom 
tions of his rule February 18, 1622), it would seem,^®® 
kaithirlva was holding charge of the city of 

Mysore {tanna Mahiiura-nagara) 
under Kanthirava, and for some time resided in Seringa- 
patam also, possibly ruling jointly with the latter 
iarasu-geyyuttire) from about 1644 onwards. A lifehic 
record, dated December 8, 1644,^®^ registers a grant by 
Doddadevaraja of the village of Savantanahalli to provide 
for the midday offering of God Chaluvarayasvami of 
Melkote. Another, dated May 12, 1656,^®® referring 
to the construction of a stone mathy etc., in Hangala by 
Amritamma (queen of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), 
specifically mentions him as the lord of Mysore 
{Maisuradhipa), distinguished by the title Antemhara^ 
ganda. The record, it is further significant, refers^®® also 
to Emperor 6ri-Eanga VI of Vijayanagar. Evidently 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, as a prominent member of the 
Mysore Royal Family, seems to have continued to rule 
in the city of Mysore in an almost independent capacity, 
during the latter part of Kanthirava' s reign, formally 

166. See 0. Fam., 188, 160; also C, Fi., Ill, 129, and Appendix IV— (1) and 

V-(2). 

167. E. C., V (1) and (2) Hn. 120: Tdra/nOy MdragaMra ha. 6. **I)evaraja 

Wodeyar,*' mentioned in this record, is identical with Doddedevar&ja 
Wodeyar, eldest son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. All the sons of 
Muppina-Devar&ja, as we shall see in Gh. X (f.n. 9), are generally 
referred to in some inscriptions as Devarfija, although, according to 
other sources, they had distinct prefixes {i.e.y Dodde, Chikka, etc.), 
with which their actual names commenced. The present grant appears 
to have been made by Dodd&dSvarajs by way of commemorating his 
visit to Melkdte in c. 164d<1644 (see under Social Ufe—Feativala), 

168. A. B.y 1980, No. 26: 1678, Durmukhiy Voiiakha ha. 12, Monday— 

' see 11. 7-8. In view of what is stated in the above i.n., **D§varija 

Wodeyar," mentioned in this record, is identical with I)oddAdS^ei‘&j& 
Wodeyar, eldest son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. Moreover, as we 
shall see ffnm other sources also, ** Amritamma," mentioned in this 
record, was the queen of Doddadevaraja. Vide also f.n. 166 mpra 
and Oh. X, for further reference to this document and to Amritamma. 

169. lUdy U. 8-6. 
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acknowledging the suzerainty of 6rI-Eanga/® Do^da- 
devaraja was also known as “ Dodda^Arasinavaru and 
“Dod^devaiya-Arasu/’^^^ He is depicted to have been 
an ideal ruler, and is said to have established an 
agrahara named after himself.^^ 

The last days of Ka^thTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
Last days of (particularly during the period 1653- 
Ka^thirava-Narasa- 1659) seem to have been rather 
raja Wodeyar. Unhappy. His domestic felicity suffered 

considerably by the death of his only son (c. 1653-1654), 
and his political position itself was seriously threatened 
by the calamitous invasion of his territories by Kh&n 
Muhammad of Bijapur, by the war with Madura and by 
the rise to political prominence of ^ivappa Nay aka I of 
Ikkeri. The da^szling splendour of the earlier part of 
Kai;ithlrava’s reign appears, indeed, in striking contrast 
with the serious set-back in his fortunes during its latter 
part. 

On July 31, 1659 passed away^^^ KanthTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, in his forty-fifth year, bis 

Hid dcBrtli, July j i?'? v • # • 

31 , 1659 . queens, it is said,^^® observing $aU. 

Alike as a warrior, political builder and ruler, Ka^thl- 

An estimate of rava-Narasaraja Wodeyar occupies an 

Kai^thirava-Narasa- important place in the history of Mysore. 

In appearance he was, as depicted to us 


raja Wodeyar. 


170. Cf. Ibid^ p. 166, where Dr. M. H. Krishna, assuming Dodd^devaraja (of 

this record) to be identical with the successor of KapthIrava*Narasa, 
holds that the record was issued by the former “before he became 
king, though royal titles are applied to him out of courtesy.*' There 
is no evidence in support of this position. For the identification of 
the successor of Kaothlrava-KarasarSja Wodeyar, vide Oh. X and 
Appendix V— (1) and (2). 

171. See E, (7., Ill (1) My. 7 (1686), U. 10-11, and Myz. Dho. Pur., I. 67. 

172. O. Vam., 160-161 ; O.Vi., Ill, 129-146, etc. ; see also Appendix V— -(2). 
178. B. O., 1 . 0 . : na/tnma Dod^^ameinavaru mddida IHvardya agraii&ra 

where GhikkadevarSja refers to bis father, Dodd^deyarija Wodeyar, as 
distinct from his uncle, Devar^a Wodeyar. 

174. MyB. Dho. Pfir,, I. 66 : Vikdrif Srdvcma ba. 8 ; also My^, Bdj. Oka,, 25 ; 
Annals, I. 93 ; of. Pdj. Kath. (XII. 470-473), which fixes Kaptblrava's 
rule between 1686-1660 and places his death in December 1660, for 
which there is no evidence. 

176. AnnaU, ho. 
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by contemporary writers, a stalwart figure, possessed of 
an exceptionally robust constitution and handsome and 
attractive features. Clad in a superbly wrought suit of 
armour {muttina dagale, vajrada jddu), with the helmet 
of lead on his head {siradali^ . . . slsakada pmtanga ) , 

the shining yellow- coloured cloth girt round his loins 
imiruguva misuniya datti katiyo]) and the jewelled 
dagger attached thereto {ratnada bdku), and brandishing 
bis sharp-edged sword (oreyanugida khadgavididu) in 
his hand, he appears with all the life and vigour of a 
true warrior on the field of battle. 

As a warrior. Among the titles ascribed to him as a 

warrior were Ekdnga-vlraf Dhura- 
dhlra, Sangara-iura, etc.^*^® 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a prominent 
character of Southern India during the 
bmidw greater part of the first half of the 

seventeenth century. His prominence 
is^ perhaps, to be accounted for by the fact that he 
strenuously worked for and moulded the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore during a critical period in the history 
of the Karnataka country. Despite the reverses sustained 
by him during the later years of his reign, he may, 
broadly speaking, be said to have achieved a fair measure 
of success in his two-fold objective of stemming the tide 
of advance of Bijapur arms on Mysore and of maintaining 
the political integrity of the kingdom of Mysore in the 
southern frontier, besides effecting a series of local 
conquests in all the directions. The net result of his 
policy was that he was able to bequeath to his successor 
a kingdom compact and progressive and yet with the 
semblance of its position as an integral part of the . once 
powerful but latterly decadent Empire of Vijayanagar. 
It is, indeed, to the credit of Kantblrava that, in evolving 

ITS. for inatanoeiiX.J'T. F., IX, 46^55, 65, 98417 ; X, 9, 17, etc. 
m. IWfi, XV, 12-13. 

m. Ibi4i !• J XII, 11. 91 ; XV, no ; XVIII, 67, 174, etc. 
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this position, he showed from the beginning of his reign 
a rare consistency of purpose and loyalty to the cause of 
the Empire (under VenkaU Hand ^rl-Eanga VI), whicTi 
appear in refreshing contrast with the disloyal, ruinous 
and suicidal course of conduct pursued by the rest of 
the rulers of South India contemporaneous with him, 
particularly by Tirumala Nayaka of Madura. Expediency 
and self-interest, it is true, were the governing principles 
of the South Indian powers in the complex conditions of 
the period, but, in the case of Kanthirava, these appear to 
have been tempered by larger considerations than the 
immediate political interests of the hour. There seems 
little doubt that, in arresting the progress of Bijapur 
arms in the south and in standing as an effective barrier 
to the encroachments of Madura and her allies on Mysore 
in the early years of his reign, Kanthirava rendered a 
signal service to the cause of the Empire to justify his 
claim to be the right-hand man of Emperor §rI-Ranga 
in the south ” {taddakshina-bhujadanda-ndda) in 1643. 
The striking of coins {Kantlilrdya-hanams) by him in 
1645 and his neutrality during the siege of Vellore by 
Bijapur and Golkonda in 1647 were due to circumstances 
and causes purely local and not dictated by any selfish 
interests ; nor does the former event, in particular, indicate 
an open disavowal of imperial authority ** on the part 
of Kanthirava, as has been conjectured by some.^^ 
Indeed Kanthirava, from the materials before us, appears 
prominently as a local ruler (particularly during 
1645-1656) and as a loyal feudatory of the Empire, a 
position which must ' be given its due weight in any 
estimate of him as an historical character. Prom the 
beginning of his reign, there are, further, as many 
documents of Kanthirava nlentioning his suzerain as 
there are others not mentioning him as such, but the 
latter circumstance, far from pointing to “ a sure sign of 

179. See, for instance, S. K. Aiyangar in Nayaka of Madwr/i, jBQ* 
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assumption of independence ** as has been suggested,^® 
serves, to a considerable extent, to enhance his prestige as 
the ruler of Mysore, particularly after the siege of 
Piriyapatpa in 1645, another outstanding event of his 
reign. This aspect of his position, again, tends to appear 
in greater relief when he, during the troublous years 
of 6ri-Eanga (c. 1660-1653), afforded him shelter and 
hospitality, denied to him by the other feudatories of his, 
and helped him to recover a part of his dominions as well. 
There is neither truth nor justice in the statement 
hazarded that^®^ “ there is nothing to indicate that it was 
loyalty to the Empire which induced Mysore . . . 

to receive 6rI-Eanga.’* For it surfely ignores the available 
evidence as to KanthTrava’s loyalty to the Empire before 
1650 and the influence exercised by him on his local 
contemporaries during 1639-1646. The same under- 
current of loyalty is discernible in the attitude of 
Kanthlrava towards Srl-Eanga during the latter part of 
his reign also. Kanthirava suffered considerably from 
the course of policy pursued by Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura during the period. It has been further held^®* 
that Tirumala Nayaka was justified in proceeding against 
Mysore, having himself suffered from the ‘‘repeated 
aggressions ” of the latter, and having been “ threatened 
by the new understanding between the Emperor and the 
king of Mysore.’* The first cause alleged is, as we shall 
point out, wholly untenable) while the second, though 
claimed to be based on a^®® “ reading between the lines of 
the Jesuit account,^* is not borne out by it as our 
examination of the latter in the light of other sources 
would show. 6ri-Eanga had left Mysore in or about 
1663, so that the alleged “ understanding *’ between him 
and Mysore to threaten Madura with an invasion (in 1665) 
lacks foundation. Again, the first definite advance of 

X80. Nayaka of Madma^ l.o. 181. Ihid, p. 183. 

-nut __ ~to/\ 101 Ifti 
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Mysore arms on the south (as far as Trichinopoly) was, 
as we have seen, due to Tirumala NSyaka himself inciting 
his feudatory (the chief of Samballi) to encroach on the 
southern frontier of Mysore, and even taking an active 
part in the movement. Tirumala had to eat the humble 
pie for this act of his, being promptly curbed for it by 
Ka^thirava. We have also seen how Madura, with 
Gingee and Tanjore, was represented at the court of 
Mysore in 1647. If this position is appreciated, we 
would be enabled to follow the subsequent relations of 
Kanthlrava with Madura. It was the desire to maintain 
the status quo ante in Mysore against Bijapur, which had 
advanced as far as the Kaveripattanam frontier by 1653, 
which appears to have induced Kanthlrava to proceed to 
the acquisition of Satyamangalam and Daniiyakankote, 
guarding the south, in 1654. This objective of Kanthlrava 
seems to have been thoroughly misunderstood by 
Tirumala Nay aka as a direct attempt of Mysore to invade 
his own dominions. This, coupled with the memory of 
the serious reverses sustained by Tirumala in the early 
years of Kanthlrava’s reign, was obviously responsible, in 
the main, for the calamitous attack of Bijapur brought 
about by him (Tirumala Nayaka) on Mysore, which 
eventually recoiled on Madura itself. It was, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that Kanthlrava, as a loyal 
feudatory of 6rI-Banga on the one hand and, on the other, 
with a view to wreak just vengeance, waged the war 
against Tirumala Nayaka during the last years of his 
reign (c. 1655-1659) when ^ri-Ranga was, by force of 
circumstances, actually in Ikkeri (especially from c. 1656). 
Without sacrificing local independence, the Mysore 
Royal House seems to have continued its allegiance to 
the Empire even during these years, for, as we have 
seen, we have a record of the dynasty, dated in as late as 
1666, formally acknowledging the suzerainty of 6rl- 
Ranga. If this position, again, is rightly understood, the 
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sweeping assertion of the contemporary Proenza,^®^ that 
Mysore had long ago withdrawn herself from subordinfiu- 
tion to the same monarch'^ (6r5-Ranga) , cannot be taken 
as a correct statement of fact. For, in this part 6i his 
account, Proenza refers only to the general politicc^l 
situation of Southern India (during 1656-1659) and do^ 
not write from a direct knowledge of the actual position 
of Mysore. 

a ruler, Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was very 
popular and impressed his contem- 
As a ruler. poraiies to the extent of idealisation 

and deification by them. An inscrip- 
tion^®® speaks of him as having been renowned alike for 
his victory in war and liberality in times of peace. 
Another^®® refers to his rule thus : “ While he ruled, the 
lord of the Gods sent good rains ; the earth brought forth 
full fruit ; all points of the compass were unclouded ; the 
respective orders were deligent in their several rites; 
all the people were free from disease ; the 

country was free from trouble ; the women were 
devoted to their husbands ; and all the world was 
prosperous.'* A third^®^ mentions him as having been 
adored by his subjects (jana-vandyasya). In kQ.epmg 
with these, the Kantlilrava-Narasardjd-Vijayaw^^ also 
points to the beneficence of his rule and the happiness 
and contentment of his subjects. His government was 
deeply rooted in the ancient ideal of X>harmc^^ in so ,f 9 .r 

184. Ibid^ p. 263 {PrOenza^a letter), 

186. E, O., Ilia) Nj. 198 (1689), 11. .46-48. 

186. IM, Sr. 108 (1647), 11. 40-46. 

187. Ibidt V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) : see text on p. 767. 

188. 1. 17-19 ; IV, 86-68 ; VI, 72 ; VH, 66-67 ; XXVI, 1, 80-89, etc.; ; 

189. X, N, F.. I, 20,24; IV; 107 ; IX, 3; XX, ly pi VI, 40; E.. C„ V 

(1) and (2) Ag. 64 : 1.0. Tlie expressions, 

mdtgaddlaifei sudharmoAja’ialedu, dh€mriAftham,.e^^ signifieant. 
Ct.Wilki, I. 62*68. His estimate of Kai^tl^Iraya as “l;he ,idol of ^is 
Bromin histonans," etc;, appears to ignore the ftliidalhental 
pdinoipleff of Hindu governnieut. No dOubt, ias Wilks Writes (I6id, 
60-61), Eaplhlrava wasmther harsh in his treatment pf the refx:aot(»^ 
t^ajegfirs and turbiHeht rjrots but this mhiiiBora was nioM than 
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as it was conducive to the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and was inseparable from religion. Countless 
were his gifts, benefactions and deeds of charity. The 
staunch Vaish^ava that he was, his tolerance of other 
faiths and creeds was of a high order. Seringapatam, the 
capital city, was, during his reign, bustling with life, 
being a centre of attraction to people from far and near 
both in ordinary times and on festive occasions, 
conspicuously during the Mahdnavami festival. His 
court, with a galaxy of ministers, officers, feudatories 
and others, was noted for the splendour of his daily 
Durbar and had evidently touched the acme of 
contemporary taste and culture — a place where learning 
and literature flourished and were liberally encouraged. 
In private life, Kanthlrava was of regular and abstemious 
habits and his filial piety was of the noble type. 

Impressive as a warrior, consistent and loyal as a 
political builder, popular and pious as a 
ruler, Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
appears to us in all the glory of a truly 
great historical character and a “ Maker of Mysore.’’ The 
most enduring monuments of his rule extant are 
the Narasimhasvami temple at Seringapatam and the 
Bangaradoddi canal in its neighbourhood. 

Perphaps what is of greater importance still is that 
Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wodeyar figures 
as prominently in tradition as he does 
in history. Numerous stories^*^ have 
been current testifying to his personal prowess and 


As a *' Maker of 
Mysore. " 


Ka^t^Irava in 
tradition. 


oounterbalanoed by what the people gained in the shape of peace, 
contentment and settled government — the real criterion from which we 
are to judge of the rule of a prince. See also under OiftSt grants^ 
etc., for further evidence as to Kapthlrava’s solicitude for his subjects. 

19Q. The AnwaZs (I. 77-78), for instance, records how, shortly after Bapadulla 
Kh&n’s unsuccessful siege of Seringapatam in 1689, Kanthlrava was, 
by the might of his arms, able, single-handed, to overcome an 
organised attack on his person (in the Seringapatam Palace) by 
twenty-five hirelings sent by the chief of Trichinopoly, and how 
Kai^t^lri^d^feAtadithe likttc^^s plot igaiuht bis life, etc. 
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liberality. He evidently created such a profound 
hapression on a generation of writers (like Tirumalarya, 
Chidsnanda and others), during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, that they see and depict him almost 
exactly as did his own contemporaries. Among later 
records^ it is further interesting to note, inscriptions^® of 
the eighteenth century speak of him as a ruler beloved 
by all people and specially refer to his coining of the 
fancms {KantKlrdya-hand) and his devotion to Nrhari. 
He has, again, captured the imagination of posterity as a 
celebrated warrior (rana-dhlra) and his is a household 
name in Mysore whenever there is talk of chivalry, 
exploit or piety. 


m- 8*e S, « Xd. 17 Md 18(1761), e*e. 
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Devaraja Wo^eyar, 1659-1673. 





CHAPTEK X. 


DEvarIja Wodeyar, 1659-1673. 

Lineal descent — Birth, accession and identity — Political 
situation — Political Development : First Phase : 1659-1660 
— Mysore and Ikkeri — Action at Grama, c. September 1659 
— Siege of Seringapatam, c. October 1659-January 1660 — 
Sivappa Nay aka’s retirement, c. January 1660 — His death, 
September 25, 1660 — Second Phase : 1660-1664 — General 
course of events — Renewed relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri: Wars and counter-wars, c. 1661-1662 — War 
continued, 1662-1663 — Advance on Ikkeri, 1664 — Peace — 
Mysore and Vijayanagar. down to 1664 : Sri-Ranga VI 
in Belur, 1659-1663 — Devaraja’s position in relation to 
Sri-Ranga VI : his titles, etc. — Third Phase : 1665-1668 — 
Local conquests, etc. — Mysore and the South, down to 1667 : 
General course of affairs — Siege of Erode, c. January-June 

1667 — Acquisition of Erode, etc., June 1667-February 

1668 — Other events, 1667-1668 — Fourth Phase : 1668- 

1673 — Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1673 — Local 
position of Devaraja, 1668-1673 — Political position of 
Mysore, 1673 — Devaraja’s Rule: General features — 
Ministers, Ofl&oers, Dalavais, etc. — Administrative measures 
— Religion — Gifts, etc. — Grants and other records, 1659- 
1673 : (a) 1659-1663— (6) 1664-1668— (c) 1 669-1673— Statue 
of Devaraja — Social life : General features — Court culture — 
Devaraja as a patron of learning and culture — Literary 
progress — Early European intercourse with Mysore, 1671 — 
Domestic life : Queens — Other members of the Royal 
Family — The Rise of the Kalale Family, down to 1673 — 
Death of Devaraja Wodeyar, February 11, 1673 — An 
estimate of Devaraja Wodeyar — As a political builder — As 
a ruler — As a “ Maker of Mysore ” — Devaraja in tradition. 

W ITH the death of Ohamaraja Wodeyar, the only 
infant son of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, to- 
wards the close of the latter’s reign, ^ direct 
Lineal descent. descent in the line of Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar ceased. The succession 


1. Ante, Oh. IX. 


34 # 
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•oecodiBgly devolved on the descendants of Muppina- 
DfvB^ja Wodeyar. Of the members of this branch of 
the Boyal Family, once before referred to,® the eldest was 
Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, son of Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar by his first wife Devajamma. Little is known 
of him subsequent to 1607. As regards the other four 
sons of Muppina-DSvaraja by his junior wife Eempamma, 
Ghikkadfivarlija Wodeyar (Chikkadevaiya), the second, 
had predeceased his brothers, and Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
(DoddadSvaiya), the eldest, had by 1659 renounced his 
chaise of the city of Mysore in favour of his next younger 
brother, KempadSvaraja Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya) , 
leaving under the latter’s care and protection Marideva- 
rSja Wodeyar (Maridevaiya), the last son of Muppina- 
Divaraja Wodeyar, and his own two minor sons, 
Chikkadevaraja (b, 1645) and Karithiravaiya (6. 1647).® 
Eempadevar&ja Wodeyar or, as he was more familiarly 
known, DSvarSja Wodeyar, the third son of Muppina- 
DSvaraja Wodeyar, was then the nearest heir to the 
throne of Mysore, and he is said to have been sent for 
from Guri^lu and formally adopted by Kapthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar on July 28, 1659 {i.e., three days 
before Kapthlrava’s death) to succeed him.^ 

Devaraja Wodeyar ascended the throne of Mysore on 


Birth, acoesBion 
and identity. 


August 19, 1659,® eighteen days after 
the death of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar. He was born on May 25, 


1627,® and was in his thirty-third year at the time of his 


2. Ihidt Cb. Vlll; also Appendix IV— (2) and Tables II-IV (compare). 

8. Vide Appends V— (2) ; see also under Domeatic for further parti> 
onlars about Wodeyar ; of. Wilka, I. 67-68 ; 

8. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 296; and Appendix V— (1). 

4. Avmalat 1. 98 ; see also and compare the authorities in Ap{>endix V— (1), 

6. Myi. Dho. IHN*., I. 67, II. 23 (compared) : Vikdri, Bhddrapada iu. 12. 
The Mya, JBdj* Oka, (26) places the accession in Bhddrapada 1 
(Aoc^t 9, li69) ; the Annala (I. 95), in Bhddrapada iu. io (August 17, 
1669) ; and the Bdj. Kath. (XII. 475), iu 6drvari, M&rgaiira ba. 1 
(December 9, 1660). The authority of the earliest Ms. is, as usual, 
preferred hera. 

6. Ibid, I. 68, II. 55 (compared) : Brabhava, Jyif^ha ba. 6, Friday ; Annala, 
l.c ; tee also Appendix I V— (1). 
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accession. He is identical with “ Devaraja Vo^eya,** 
Devaraja Wodeyar/* “ Devaraja Wa^eyaraiya,** 
“ Mysuru Devaraja Wodeyar,” ‘‘ Deva-Bhupala or Mahi- 
pala and Devaraja- Kshitl^ah” — ^referred to as the son 
of Depa or Devaraja Wodeyar (Muppina-DSVarSja) and 
grandson of Chamaraja Wodeyar (Bola-Ohamaraja), in 
lithic and copper-plate inscriptions ranging successively 
from 1659 to Some of these, documents, we find, 

are also issued under his own signature in Kannada, 
as l^n-DevardjUy ^ri-Devardja, and &rl-Devardja 
Wadeyaraiyanavaru^ while the Hdlagere and Bherya 
copper-plate grants (dated in 1663 and 1666 respectively) 
specifically mention him as the third son of (Muppina) 
Devaraja Wodeyar by Kempamdmbd (Kempamma).® 
Contemporary literary works (c. 1670) refer to him as 
“ Devarajendra,” son of Deparaja (Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar) In keeping with these sources are the literary 


7. Vide references cited under Grants and other records and Domestic life. 

For the identification of the successor of Kanthlrava-Narasa 1 in later 
writings and modern works, see Appendix V — (1). 

8. See, for instance, texts of E. Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol.^ My. 114 ; XII 

Kg. 37; TN. 23 (1663) ; IV (2) Yd. 64(1666) and 43 (1667); Hg. 119 and 
120 (1670). 

9. E. C., XII Kg. 37, 11. 41-48 : TrUlyaiirita-jana surabhujo Divardja- 
KahitUah . . . rakshati dhar&m . . . dhar&ta\a/tn praMsati ; 
IV (2) Yd‘ 64. p. 166 (Text) : 

^rl-DevardJdnnrpa makuta maneh Kempam&mbvdarabdhaii 
Vishnoramiena jdtah . . , Devardja-KshitifidrahW 

Kg. 37 refers, in a general way, to all the four sons of [Muppina] Devaraja 
(Deparaja) being known as Devaraja (Deparaja), vide 11. 36-38 : 

Dipa-dharddhin&thah 1 

ChatvdrOsya kiimdrah . . . sarve ^rUDepardja 7idmd7mh | j 

E. C., IV (2) Oh. 92 (1676) also speaks of them in a similar manner, 
vide 11. 13-16 : 

Asya ^rUDivardjasya Divarajindra ndmakdh | 

Chatvdrb jagmire . . . nandandh j| 

But we know their actual names (i.e., Do^^adevaraja, Chikkadevaraja, 
Kempadevaraja and Maridevaraja) from the 0. Vam., C. Ft., E. C. 
Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), Mys. Dho. Fur,^ etc. See also Appendix IV — (1) 
and Tables II-IV. 

10. See DSvardja-Sdngatya, I, 21-33; Chaupadada^Fuataka^ ff. 1, v. 3, 12. 
For particulars about these works, vide section on Literary progress. 
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Woi;k8 and inscriptions of the period c. 1676-1722, which 
invariably speak of the rule of Dgvaraja Wodeyar (third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and younger brother 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar) in succession to Karithlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar while some of the works (c. 
1676-1680) of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi, in 
particular, more definitely assign him a period of fourteen 
years* rule.^® 

Devaraja Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam 
just at a time when Bijapur and 
Political situation. Golkonda, at the end of their southern 
campaigns, had been involved in their 
death-struggle with Aurangzlb in the Deccan, leaving 

11. See MdJfdt, (of Mallikarjuna), II, 28; Kdmand, 1,64; Bhag. Gi. 
Tf., I, 47; Paich, Mdhtt.f l^iOiKamald. Mdhdi.fl, 105; Munivam.^ 
11, 76-77, etc. The actual expressions used are : pinte negalte vetta 
Doddadiva-mahiiana iamma Divardyam .... dharitriyam pari- 
pdliaidam ; Dwldadlva-nrpananujdtam . . . D^va-janapdlatn . . . ; 
Divatdja-mahlpam dhareyam . . . Kan^hlrava'nantaradol ta\edu ; 

Doddadiva^nfpatiya addardnd Divardja-janapam .... mSdiniya- 
fidldan; Dodadivardyananujam Divardjindra . . . ild samram^- 

bhamam td\didam ; Kanfhlrava-Narasa-hhupdttamana kdld7ityadolu 
. . . Divardjodeyarigd . . . padaviya pa^fa . . ., etc. 

For particulars about these works, vide Ch. XIV. The kingly designa- 
tion ascribed to Doddadevaraja in these passages is, of course, to be 
understood as implying his joint rule with and under Kanthlrava I 
[vide Ch. IX and Appendix V — (2)]. Tirumalarya, in the O. Varn, 
(188-191) and C. Vi. (V-VI), also refers to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brother {anujdtam) of Doddadevaraja. For a further examina- 
tion and explanation of his position on this subject, see Appendix Ibid. 
Among inscriptions, E, O., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686) and 64 (1722), Mys. Diet. 
Stippl. Vol.i My. 116, etc., merely repeat the lines from E. C., XII Kg. 
37 ^668) referring to the rule of Devaraja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja 
and younger brother of Doddadevaraja. Some of the inscriptions of the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704), in particular, only 
mention his direct descent from Muppina-Devaraja and Doddadevaraja 
[see, for instance, E.C., IV (2) Ch. 92 (1676) and III (1) My. 7 (1686)], 
while one record [E. O.^ Bang cdo/re Diet. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 1. 17] 
refers to Devarftja, the predecessor of Chikkadevaraja, as Doda- 
Divarftya” (Doddft-^«^»r»y®)» porhaps by way of distinguishing the two 
rulers^ without, however, specifying the exact relationship between them. 
iSL See Kdmand, Ni., I, 66 ; Ydd. MdUt,, II, 49; PcUeh. Mdh&t., I, 42. The 
actual expressions used are : IXva-janapdlafn . . . chcUurdoJa- 

voTfam . . . poreda maliiymn ; Dfva-yifpamauli . . . dldan 

. . . chaturdaia-varfa-niurviyam ; padindlkti-varfa-mileyam , . 
d(du. 
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their Karn&tak possessions under their deputies (parti- 
cularly Shahji in Bangalore) ; when Ikkeri, in the north- 
west of Mysore, had become prominent under ^ivappa 
Nayaka I (1646-1660) ; when Emperor ^ri-Kanga VI of 
Vijayanagar (1642-1664 ?-1681) had been established by 
Sivappa Nayaka at Hassan and Belur ; and when 
Chokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), grandson of Tirumala 
Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Madura. 
Troubles were still brewing in the southern frontier, 
consequent on the war between Mysore and Madura 
during the last years of the reigns of Kanthlrava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar and Tirumala Nayaka. Dalavai Hampa-r 
rajaiya, whose lot it had been to take part in that 
disastrous enterprise, continued to hold office early in the 
reign of Devaraja, when he was called upon to face a new 
situation. 


Political Develop- 
ment : 


Fir st 
1669-1660. 


Phase: 


For, shortly after the accession of Devaraja Wodeyar 
to the throne of Mysore (August 1659), 
Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri proceeded 
on an expedition to Seringapatam.^® 
Ever since the rejection of the offer of 
his alliance by Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar I (in September 1647), referred 
to in an earlier chapter, ^iivappa Nayaka, it would appear, 
was waiting for an opportunity to proceed against, and 
wreak his vengeance on, Mysore.^^ With this object in 
view he had sought assistance from influential quarters 


Mysore and Ikkeri. 


18. G. Vam.^ 191. This work, as it has come down tons, stops abruptly at 
this point. For further particulars, wo have to rely on other sources 
of information cited below. Sivappa Nayaka’s expedition to and 
siege of Seringapatam is dated in Vikdri (1669), in the Ke. N, V. 
(Vll. 114-116). Since the event is further said to have taken place in 
the very year of the accession of Devaraja Wodeyar and during the 
period of office of Dalavai Hamparajaiya, we would not be far wrong in 
fixing it between c. September 1669-January 1660. Cf. Ancient Indian 
p. 297 ; Sourcest p. 21 ; and Ndyaks ofMaduraf p. 172, which fail to note 
the contemporaneity of the rulers of Mysore and Ikkeri and place the 
event in the latter part of Devarlja’s reign or early in the reign of 
Chikkadevaraja, for which there is absolutely no evidence. 

14. C. Vi.f V, 18: . . . anika dinadym MahiiHrarasa/na samayodol 
padihariauvenembdse. 
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(fiiridumJ}igwtu neravariarasi)^^ and we have seen how, 
ei^using the cause of ^n-Banga YI, he had, on the plea 
of restoring the suzerainty of Yijayanagar (Raya- 
$atMthdnavan^fddhar^8alv^kendu)^ acquired Hassan and 
BSlur from Bijapur in 1657 and how he had succeeded 
in establishing ^ri-Eanga (nelegolisi nilisi) at those places 
in 1669. These activities of Sivappa Nayaka on the 
north-western frontiers of the kingdom of Mysore had 
been viewed with considerable alarm by Kauthlrava- 
Narasa towards the close of his reign. And the situation 
became more serious about the latter part of 1659. 
feivappa Nayaka, ostensibly to safeguard the interests of 
the Yijayanagar Empire but really in furtherance of his 
own scheme of aggrandizement, had reinforced his army 
by quotas drawn from the Paleg&rs of Sode, Bijigi, 
Tarikere, Harapanahalli, Chintanakal, Maddagiri and 
Giijuga, and by the levies raised by the chiefs of 
Tulu, Konkana, Kodagu and Maleyala;^® and had 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Grama, on his way to 
Seringapatam.^’ 

Devaraja Wodeyar despatched a large force under 
Dalavai Hamparajaiya (Hampa-varya) y 
with instructions to oppose ^ivappa 
Nayaka. In the action which followed 
(c. September 1659), 6ivappa Nayaka is said to have 
won a brilliant victory, capturing Hamparajaiya with 
sixteen officers (shoda^a sankhyd dhlra gurikdraram) and 
several warriors, elephants and horses belonging to the 
Mysore army. He is also said to have taken possession 
of Grama.^® Accompanied by Lakshmappa Nayaka of 

16. a Fom., 190. 

16. C. Faw., 191; Ke. N. F., VII. 114. v. 37; see also Bdj, Kath, (XII. 476) - 
which closely follows the O. Vam. 

17. Ke. N. F., l.c. : 'Paiianada mukhakJce dandam teraldaidi Ordmada 
aamipamam adrdu pdleyavanilidiral. GrSma is an extant village, 
the head-quarters of a habli of that name in the Hassan taluk (see List 
of vUlageSt 114). 

18. J6fd, Vn. 114, V. 88^8. 
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Hole-Narasipur (who had tamed hostile towards Mysore 
and who, it is said, had intrigued with ^ivappa Nayaka) 
and other turbulent Palegars, ^ivappa Nayaka next 
marched against Seringapatam itself.^® Bridging up the 
Cauvery, he crossed the river and, encamping near the 
fort, commenced a regular blockade of the place (c. 
October 1659) “ 

The siege went on apace. Meanwhile, the authorities 
Siege of Seringa- Seringapatam, helpless and unable 
patam, ©.October to withstand the attack, it is said, were 
1669-Jamiary 1660. obliged to Seek the support of a Bijapur 

contingent under Bahlul Khto.^ feivappa Nayaka was, 
however, by a diplomatic move {mantramukhadinda) , 
able to make him retire (pindegesi) ^ and was about to 
take possession of the fort.^ At this juncture, we are 
told, the besieged, being disheartened, won over by bribe 
the officers and agents of 6ivappa Nayaka and had 
recourse to certain counteracting rites and ceremonies,^ 
in consequence of which ^ivappa Nayaka became 
indisposed, and, finding it inadvisable to prolong his stay 
in the enemy’s country, raised the siege of Seringapatam 
and retraced his steps to Bednur.^^ 


19. Annals, I. 98; Mys. Raj. Cha.,J25; also C. Vi., V, 18-19. 

20. Ke. N. V., VII. 116, v. 45-46: paleyavanilidii pa^tcmada kOnteyam 
vidhaisal. 

21. Ibid, V. 46 : yuddha-^nukhadol nittarisalammade tamma sdhayakke 
Vijdpuradim savnyam veraau Balftla Khdnanam tera\chi taral. The 
power of Bijapur in the Karnatak being on the wane about this time, it 
is not unlikely her generals took part in local politics espousing the 
cause of one power against another. 

22. Ibid, l.c. 

28. Ibid: k6nteyam vldhaisida gurvmdnisargani mattam kelambar niyOgi-^ 
galga/m paridhdnava nittantii molladabhichara hOma muntdda dushkfU 
yangala noda/rchaZ, Wilks (I, 69) also refers to the employment of 
bribery in inducing the Ikkeri army to raise the siege. There is nothing 
improbable in this, seeing that the Mysore army was away and Devaraja 
had to oppose the enemy single-handed, almost immediately after his 
accession. 

24. Ibid : dehadoldydsam pu((al, i/ntappa kdladol iatru slmd sanniviia- 
dold vUUrpudanuchitamendu hagedu . . . muttige degesi . . . 

savnyam verasu VS^upuramam sdrdu. 
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i99M telir«ment of ^ivappa Niyaka was attended with 
restilta disastrous to himself. Devai^ja 
e.. Wodeyar, assisted by the inhabitants 
of Seringapatam, hotly pursued the 
retreating enemy and in doing so laid waste Liakslmappa 
Nayaka’s territory as well., Dalavai Hamparajaiya, 
having in the meanwhile recovered his lost ground, it 
would seem, joined in the pursuit and continued it, 
cutting off the noses of several men in ^ivappa Nayaka’s 
army and returning to Seringapatam with considerable 
spoils (consisting of horses, elephants and insignias).^ 
^ivappa N&yaka’s attempt on Seringapatam was thus 
foiled. He did not long survive his 
bM M^^W**^**”' home. He died on September 

26, 1660,* almost at a time when the 
relations between Mysore and Ikkeri had become 
thoroughly embittered. 

Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Dajavai Hamparajaiya 
Steond Phaaa: been Succeeded by Mallarajaiya of 

16S0-1664. Kalale (in April 1660), and he was in 

turn followed by Muddaiya (July 1660- 
September 1661), Nanjanathaiya (Sep- 
tember 1661-February 1662) and Kantaiya (February 
1662-April 1662) of Ealale, Nanjanathaiya holding the 
office a second time (between April 1662-April 1667) 
In IkkSri, feivappa Nayaka I was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Venkajappa N6yaka II. Venkatappa 
N&yaka ruled till August 1661 and was followed by 
Bhadrappa N&yaka (1661-1664) and Hiriya-SdmaSekhara 
N&yaka I (1664-1671), the eldest and younger sons, 
respectively, of feivappa Nayaka I.* 


General oonrse of 
evenie. 


35. Ohaupadada-Pmiakat ft. 1, v. 7; C. Ft., Y, 30-34 ; Mya. Bdy. Oka. and 
AmuUa, ho. See also Wilka, l.o. 

9S. X«. N. V., VII.'U6 : iarvari, 2Mja iu. 1. 

37s AimaUf I. 95-3f ; also My$. Dko. Pdr., I. 67-68. For further parUculara, 
tee under Do^oaia^ etc. 

3B. JTe. H. r.» VU. 116.117» VIll. 118-134, 134-138; see also TaMe XY. 
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Prospects of wair and cotmter-war between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, ever since ^ivappa NSyaka’s 
^ reBtions retreat from Seringapatam' (c. January 

hkeri: 1660), continued to be imminent. 

Wars«do«mter. Venkatappa NSyaka II (of Ikkgri)* 
wars, e. 1681-1662. by Way of checking the encroachments 
of Mysore (PaUanadavar msrevaridede- 
ydd^antv) ,hQA stationed on the frontier of his dominions 
(^adinmkhadol) an army under the charge of ^ivalinga 
Nayaka (^ivalingaiya), son-in-law of ^ivappa Nayaka.® 
True to the expectations of Venkatappa Nayaka, towards 
the close of 1661, it would seem, the Mysore army 
resumed hostilities against Ikkeri by laying siege to the 
fort of Hebbale.^ Early in 1662, Bhadrappa Nayaka 
(successor of Venkatappa Nayaka II) despatched the 
Ikkeri contingent under ^ivalinga Nayaka, against 
Mysore, ^ivalinga Nayaka marched on towards Belur. 
Here, it is said, he met Bmperor |ferI-Eanga and, reinforced 
by the forces of the latter {Belur-gaidi Bdyaram sandhisi 
tatsainyam verasv)^ proceeded towards Hebbale and 
raised its siege {Hebbdle-konteyam muttige-degesi). 
Marching further, ^ivalinga Nayaka laid siege to Hole- 
Narasipur {Narasimhapura) itself, then in the possession 
of Mysore. The Mysoreans, by way of retaliation, 
invested and took possession of the fort of Kopanur 
(Konanur-kdnteyani tegedukolat) . Whereupon the forces 
of Ikkeri marched on thither and were preparing to 
bombard and retake the place.^^ At this juncture, 
Devaraja Wodeyar despatched reinforcements under his 
Dalavai, Kantaiya of Kalale.^ In or about March 1662, 
Kantaiya, making rapid marches, encamped near the slope 

29. im, VII. 117, V. 60. 

80. Ibidf VIII. 118, V. 2. Hebba)e is an extant sarvcu-m&nya village ii^ the 
Arkalgd^ taluk (see o/ 181). 

81. Ibid, Ko^anur, auotber extant village in the Arkalgii^ taluk {Ihidt 
182). 

82. 1644, 110, V. 2-8. 
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oveislocAdiig Kapagftla {Ka^agSlil^ol pdleyavaniliyaV^.^ 
Hate, we are told, an action took place between Mysore 
SBDid IkkSri, in whidi both sides fonght desperately. At 
length, however, Dalavii ESntaiya sustained reverses and 
was forced to retreat, while at the same time Sivalinga 
NSyaka himself, struck by an arrow from the Mysore 
side, fell dead on the field of battle.^ 

Nevertheless Bhadrappa Nayaka vigorously prosecuted 
the war, taking possession of Honnavalli, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Eandikere, Budi- 
vflla and other places on the outskirts of 
the kingdom of Mysore.^ Dalavai Esntaiya of Kalale 
having been succeeded by Nanjanathaiya in April 1662, 
the latter resumed operations against Ikkeri towards the 
close of 1662. The power of Bijapur and Golkon^ in 
the Eama^k-Bijapur-Balaghaf was fast dwindling away 
since 1666, so that, when Nanjanathaiya directed 
hostilities principally against Ikkeri, important places 
bel<mging to these Shahi kingdoms fell in regular 
succession. Thus, in January 1663, he acquired Chelur, 
Bidare and Sampige, and in March, Chiknayakanahalji 
(which had lately been taken by Ikkeri).^ Proceeding 
further, Nanjan&thaiya strenuously pushed through the 

88. Ibid, V. 8. KftQagSlft, a village probably identical with the extant sarva- 
tndnya Kariga)ale in the Arkalgu^ taluk {Ibid, 188). Parts of the 
present ^strict of Hissan, it is to be remembered, formed the bone of 
contention between Mysore and Ikkeri, early in the reign of Devaraja 
: Wo^eyar. 

84. Ibid, 119, V. 4-8. 86. Ibid, v. 6. 

86. Mys. Dho, Pur., U. ; Afya. Bdj. Oka., 96 ; Annals, I. 97 ; also Wilks, 
1. 7Q {List of conqussts). Wilks’s statement {fbid, 69), however, that the 
MsrsoreanB ** appear to have received from the royal pageant (lirl> 
Banga) forced grants of conquered districts, during this (1668) and the 
four snbseqntot years,” is hardly borne out by the sources. See also 
0. Vi,, V,98. The references toD§var&ja’s conquests, etc., in this work, 
are to be understood in their chronological setting, with reference to the 
more specillo authority of the chronicles compared with one another. 
Among other sources, the Hosts. Mdhdt. (1, 67) and inscriptions of 1668 
0., m (1) TN. 28,1. 10; xn Kg. 87, U. 72-74 ;3fys. Hist. Suppl. Vol., 

‘ My. 114, 11. 24>26] refet to and echo DSvarija’s victory over the Turushkas 

(TsiruMaram savors; tuMOsturushkdb, etc.), obviously pointing to 
the aolhities of Mysore in the Kam&tak-Bijipur-B&laghftt hi ]J662-1668» 
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war with Ikkeri, capturing the elephant niuned Gangd. 
dhara and taking possession of the celebrated and 
impregnable fortresses of Hassan {Hdaanay < and 
Sakrepatpa (iSaMarej 7 attana)-^with their dependencies 
of Vastare (Vasudhare) and Honnavalli — in December 
(1663).®^ 


In February #664, Bhadrappa Nayaka of IkkSri was 
succeeded by Hiriya^SSma^Skhara 
1604 , Nayaka I, younger son of Sivappa 

N ay aka I.^ Shortly after his accession, 
Hiriya-Soma^ekhara Nayaka, it would seem, retaliated 
against Mysore, resuming possession of Bekkodu, 
Belagodu, Kanatur, Abbi^a and Belur ® Dalavai 
Nanjanathaiya pushed on the operations against Ikkeri, 
carrying fire and sword into the Malnad, passing through 
Kalasa, EJiandeya, Danivasa, Hebbe, Jagara, Bednur 
(Bidarur) and Honnur (Ponnur), and thrashing Ikkeri 
itself (Ikkeriya-nokkalikkisi),^ These activities on the 
Mysore side appear to have been continued up to about 
the latter part of 1664, for, from a lithic record dated 
October 11 (1664), we learn how Dalavai Nanjanathaiya 
(Nandindthaiya) was sent against Ikkeri and how he 
was able to win a victory against it.^^ 

Thoroughly overpowered, Soma 6 ekhara Nayaka, towards 
the close of 1664 — shortly after Dalavai Nanjanathaiya’s 
return to Mysore — seems to have found 
Peace. it expedient to sue for peace, sending 

his ambassador, Purushottamaiya, to 
the court of Seringapatam with presents (consisting of 


87. Ibidt II. 26, dating the acquisition in 6obhakriit MargoHra iu. 13 
(pecember 2, 1668) ; Amials, l.o.; Mya, Baj. Oha,^ l.c; see also C. Tt., 
V, 26; JS, O., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11, 89^1, referring to Devaraja’s 
conquests from Ikkeri ; Cf. WUka, I. 71 {Li$t of conquests) ; Ancient 
Indiat p. 297; Sources^ p. 21; Ndyaks of Madura, p. 172. 

88. Ke. N. r.. VUI. 124. 89. Ibid, 126, v. 28-80. 40. 0, Vi., V, 26, 

41. See E. C., XII Kg. 46,11. 18-17: Dalavdyi NandmdihmyanU safnata^ 

sanndha/va mddi YikiriyavarornUUMi^a-karyakke kaluhistiva^i . . . 

a kdryaou namage digvijaya/vdgalagi. 
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elephants, horses, robes and jewels) and an offer of 
submission to Devaraja Wo^eyar.^ Hostilities ceased 
on the grant of a letter of assurance by Dgvaraja.^ 
The net result of this five years’ war (1659-1664) was 
that by 1665 the sphere of influence of Mysore was 
extended as far as Chiknayakanahalli, Hassan, Sakrepat^a 
and Vastare in the north and the north-west, in which 
region perfect security was established.^^ 

We have seen how in 1659 6ri-Kanga VI, the Vijaya- 
Mysore and Emperor, was established in Belur 

Vijayanagar, down by ^ivappa Nay aka I of Ikkeri. How- 
^ ever temporising the policy of the latter 

^ towards his suzerain, there seems 

1do9*1oo 8* t • 1 *1 *1 1 

little doubt that Srl-Banga himself 
was fully confident of the powers and abilities 
of 6ivappa Nay aka, especially after the death of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. The failure of ^ivappa 
Nay aka to take Seringapatam by siege (in 1659) and the 
death of ^ivappa himself in September 1660 proved, 
however, serious blows to feri-Banga. So strident, 
indeed, were his hopes of imperial restoration and so 
thoroughly had he been won over by feivappa’s assurances, 
that he had even begun to view with disfavour the policy 
of Devaraja Wodeyar towards Ikkeri and had, in 1662, 
actively lent his support to the Ikkeri general, ^ivalinga 
NSyaka, against Mysore. What little hope from Ikkeri 
§ri-Banga had — especially after the death of ^ivappa 
Nayaka — was blasted for ever by the successes achieved 
by Dalavai Nanjanathaiya during January-March 1663. 
With Ikkeri, his sole supporter (since c. 1656), growing 
weaker and weaker, and Mysore rapidly absorbing the 
possessions of ^ivappa Nayaka, SrI-Banga’s position in 
B€lur in 1663 became critical to a degree : to depend 

^ 0. Vi., V, 97-aO; see also Mdhat., I, 67, referriug to Devar5ja*s 

victory over the Ikkfiri {Ke\adi) chief. 

4S. Ihid, 81 : nambugtyam pdlui, 

44. Ibid, SSI : paduffod&yam padulam badiai. 
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my longer on Ibkeri seemed unsafe ; to turn again for 
help to Mysore, having lately distrusted her, would be 
humiliating in the extreme. Such was the predicament 
in which ^fi-Banga found himself placed about April 
1663, when he appears to have finally left Belur for the 
south.^ 

The position of Devaraja Wodeyar in Seringapatam, 
during 1659-1664, appears in significant 
Contrast to that of SrI-Eanga. In the 
Baiiga VI : his titles, earliest inscriptional records of Deva- 
raja’s reign (belonging to the years 
1659-1660),^^ we find his name mentioned without any 
titles. In his lithic records, dated in March 1662,^'^ he is 
styled a MahdmandaMvara ruling in Seringapatam 
{^rirangapattanavdluva) , while in another record, also 
lithic, dated in November,^® he refers to himself as 
^rlmad-rdjddhirdja MysUra Devaraja Vaderaiyanavaru 
(Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, Emperor of kings). 
In the next series of records — lithic and copper-plate — 
ranging from April 1663 down to March 1664,^® Devaraja 
Wodeyar appears with a number of titles implying 


45. We have inscriptions of ^ri-Ranga from Belur, ranging from 1659 to 
1663, if not 1664 [see My 8. Qaz,, II. iii. 2352-2863, 2366-2867, 2886; 
Ndyaks of Mad^ira^ p. 867, No. 160; also E, C., V (1) and (2) Hn. 39 
and Mj. 21]. In the light of the Mys, Dho, Fur. (cited in f.n. 36 and 37 
supra), ^rl-Ranga appears to have finally left Belur for the south not 
later than c. April 1663, although grants continued to be issued in his 
name till 1664. For particulars about 6rI-Ranga after 1663, vide 
section on Mysore and the South (down to 1667). 

46. See M. E. ii., 1910, No. 20 (1659); I. M. 0., No. 19-1-62 (1660). In the 
former record, mention is made of 6rI-Ranga-Raya and “ Devaraja 
Vo^eya'* (Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore). It seems to have been 
issued by Devaraja during the sojourn of 6rI-Ranga VI in Belur and 
would afford the earliest indication of his acknowledgment qt the latter^g 
suzerainty in the very first year of his (Devaraja’s) reign. For further 
particulars about these records and those cited infra, see under Grants 
and other records and Domestic life. . 

47. E. O., Ill (1) Nj. 66 and 81, U. 8-4. 48. E. C., IX Kn. 94, 11. 6-8. 

49. E. C., Mys. Diet. Suppl. Vol., My. 114, 11. 27-28; XII Kg. 88, 11. 9-11; 

87, II, 92-101 \ M. A. B., 1917, pp. 68-69, para 143; B. O., IV (2) Kr. 67, 
11.10-12; III(1)TN. 23, 11.6-18; Md. 114,11. 6-9 (of 1663) and Sr. 13 
, (1664), 11. 8-6. 
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ixiipwial ideas, aiBcmg the most ngaificant being 
MM^rii^^mmmyarargaiH^ (chatopion over three chief e), 
Pa^ct^Sya-bhayanltara (dreaded by enemy kings), 
Hindu-rSy^ohsuratrS/^ (Sultan of Hindu kings), JVSnd- 
^Hl/nfarfmkuta•n^a»ldalikarargal!^4c^ (champion over chiefs 
of many-coloured crowns), ChatussanmdrddMSvara or 
Chatussamudrarparyanta-bhumatt4a,lddh%ivara (lord of 
the world as far as the four oceans) and Dharani-Vardha 
(sovereign of the world). The use of the Boar seal is 
also in evidence in some of these records,'!'’ while there is 
a marked tendency on the part of Devarsja to claim 
imperial rule from the throne in Seringapatam.^ All 
these documents are, again, conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of his suzerain, i.e., the Emperor of 
Vijayanagar. Evidently, DevarSja Wodeyar, during this 
period, gradually rose to prominence from the position 
of a feudatory of the Vijayanagar Empire to that of a ruler 
of an independent Mysore, who laid claim to imperial 
sovereignty. His achievements against Ikkeri and his acti- 
vities in the Eamafak-Bijapur-Balaghat and the south of 
Mysore during 1659-1663 were no doubt such as to 
enhance his reputation and prestige. His progress in 
those directions was possibly facilitated also by the 
unsettled conditions of the times and the critical position 
-of SrI-Banga at BSlur. ^ri-Banga himself having 
probably left the latter place about April 1663, DSvaraja 
Wodeyar appears more conspicuously— in his records (of 
1663-1664) — ^with the imperial titles, referred to, which are 
distinctly reminiscent of Vijayanagar. In particular, 

50« See, (or ingUnoe, E, C., XII Kg. 87 (1686), 1. 340} BhU-Vardha- 
mudra^pha vw4fii^; III (1) TN. 38 (1668), 11. 78-79: 
mudra^ pravirajitam, 

61. K. C., Mp$, ZHit Suppl Voh, My. 114, U. 48-49} XII Kg. 88, 1. 13; 87, 
U.. 96-99; 6f. ..4. B.. 1917, l.o.; a, IV (^ Kr. 67, 11. 13-18; .m (1) 
: TO. 98, 1. 16; Md. 114, 1. 9 (<^4668); and Sr. 18 a6e4), 1. 6. The 
•eloal expresaiona uaed are : dfpf^ro^irfrangdpdf^ada nm^and^ 
. Arfrdmffopd^pa iimhOsanOdMip^^ FapehiPiaranga- 

dkimiMbapart mm^duiikUthidpara^ ; Mpsdru eto. 
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the Palace Copper-plates (dated April 9, 1663), While 
etitogii^ing DSvarSja’s prowess and claiming for him the 
sovereignty of the Karn&taka country, are even found to 
contain verses®® which seem to corre8t)ond with those 
from the SnSdilam Plates (1465) of Virupaksha III 
of Vijayanagar (1465-1485), Thus, apparently seceding 
from the decadent Vijayanagar Empire but really step- 
ping into its shoes, Mysore, during the early years Of the 
reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, had reached an important 
stage in the evolution of her independence as a kingdom. 
The arrival at about this time (April 1663) of the celebrat- 
ed Tatacharya family of ^rl-Vaishnava royal preceptors 
from the court of Vijayanagar, and their settlement in 
Seringapatam, probably contributed no little to confirm 
in the Eoyal House of Mysore the vanishing glories of 
Vijayanagar imperialism.®® 

By January 1665, Devaraja Wodeyar had reached 
the height of his power, as is perhaps 

Th%rd Phase: , . « /o 

1666-1668. obvious from the title Emperor {Sainrat) 

Local conquests, etc. actually ascribed to him« In July 
1666, Dalavai Nanjanathaiya acquired 

62. See E. C., Ibid, U. 18-27, 84-36 : 

Nijorpratdpddadhigatya rajyam 
Samasta hhdgyaihparipUrnakamah \ 

Khadydgratah sarva ripUn vijitya, 

PramddatS vlra-vildsa-hhiimih |j 
Karna^a-’Lakshmlh savUdsamdsH 
Yasmi/n mahUi mahanlyya klrtau | 
BhUmi-8tatJiaivApd\oasundha/riltvam 
SthwBti ndma prathamam gunatcghaih\\ 

Pratapo-vahnau pariJrmbhamdnS 
ikushka^stumshka-hyahhajan digantan | 

Biyu-kshitlndiraicha nvrasta dhairydh 
Kdntdra-valmlka krtAtma rakshdh (| 

. . . . Divar&ja^kshitiivarah J 
• . . . ^angcidhanmah-purettami | 

Pitryam simhOaanam prdpya pdldyamauLvanimimAm |] 

58. Vide seotion on Social life. 

54. See E. C., Mys. Diet, Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (1666), U. 9-11 : 

Samraf a€Mncuta^nrpa^>mauli^as^i-prahhdhhi^ 

NirdjiUi vija/yati bhi4>vi DivarafahW 


16 
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lUxatovaili from ABBijaiya,*” and in November, Ho|e- 
lluaaipnr from Narasimha N&yaka In April 1667, 
Nanjanathaiya was succeeded by Kumaraiya of Ealale.^^ 
The hostile relations between Madura and Mysore, so 
much in evidence -during the last years 
sJX’a^wiM'r! of re‘g*i9 of Tirumala Nftyaka and 
General course of Kap^hlrava-NarasarajaWodeyar, appear 
to have been prolonged in some form or 
other dnring the earlier parts of the reigns of Chokkanatha 
Nayaka and DSvaraja Wodeyar. A lithic record from 
SingSnallur, dated in the very first year of Devaraja’s 
reign,®® possibly points to the renewed activities of the 
Mysore army in the neighbourhood of the passes. Other 
records, dated in 1663,®® refer to Devaraja as “ destroyer 
of the Pan^yaking,” “ skilful in cutting down the strong- 
armed Pan^ya (Chanda-bdhu-baldddanda Pdndya- 
Jcha'^ana-panditah) y etc. Evidently by 1663 Mysore 
seems to have achieved a distinct victory over Madura, 
advancing, it is said, as far as Dindigal.®® The political 

55* Mya. Dho, FUr.y II. 27 ; AnnalSy I. 97 ; cf. WilkSy 1. 71 (List ofcongueafs) 
66. Hid, II. 27-28; see also O.Fi., V, 94. 

57. See AnnaU, I. 97 ; also Mys, Dho. Par., I. 68, and section on Ministers, 
Da^aM&is, etc. 

58. 1910, No. 20 (1669). 

59. M.A.li., 1917, pp. 68-69, para 148; E,C., Ill (1) TN. 23, U. 10-11. 

60. Or. Hist, Mss., II. 169, 171-176. This Ms., from the Mackenzie Caller,, 
ticm, refers to an invasion of Madura by “ Oarasura Nandi Baja,*' 
during the reign of Devar&ja Wodeyar of Mysore, but speaks of the 
details as if connected with the reign of Tirumala Niyaka, contem- 
porary of Kaothlrava-Narasa I (1688-1659), for which there is no 
evidence. It seems, however, possible that the hostilities between 
Mysore and Madura, begun during the latter part of the reigns of 
Kaolhlrava and Tirumala NSyaka, continued unabated in the early 
part of the reigns of Devaraja Wodeyar and OhokkanStha Nayaka 
(i.e., c. 1669-1668), Mysore ultimately coming out successful. ** Oara- 
sura Nandi Baja," referred to, is probably identical with Da}avai 
Nanjarijaiya I oi Ka|ale, who appears to have been entrusted with 
the southern campaigns of Devarftja (see under Domestic life — Bise of 
the Ka^ale Family ; also Table XIII). The Ms., being a later compi- 
lation, seemt loosely to refer to him as " Oarasura " (KarSohfiri), 
which watt however, the distinctive epithet of Dalavii Nanjarijaiya 
111 of Kalale (1789-1769). (See Vol. 11 of tlds work.) For a critical notice 
of the position of the author of the Ndytsks of Madura on the subject, 
see f,n, 64 in Ch, VI. 
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ambitions of Mysore from 1663 onwards continued 
to be a source of concern to the southern powers, 
particularly Madura. The situation assumed an 
important aspect by the policy and attitude of Srf-Banga 
VI, the Vijayanagar Emperor, during the period. As 
indicated already, 6ri-Ranga appears to have finally left 
Belur about April 1663, That he was in the south in 
1663 seems obvious from a grant of XJhokkanatha Nayaka 
dated in that year,®^ though the latter formally refers in 
it to 6ri-Ranga*s rule at Ghanagiri (Penuko^da) ; that he 
was away from Belur before 1664 is borne out by the 
resumption of Belur itself — along with other places — ^by 
Hiriya-Soma^ekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri, early in 1664.®® 
During 1663-1667, 6ri-Eanga, it would appear,®® resided 
in the dominions of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
and continued to work out his plan of imperial restoration, 
directing his attention particularly against the rapidly 
rising kingdom of Mysore, towards which he was, as we 
have seen, by no means well disposed since 1669. To 
Chokkanatha, however, the presence of 6rI-Ranga in the 
south seemed eminently advantageous, to further his own 
ends against Mysore. 

About this time Ghatta-Mudaliar of Samballi, backed 


Siege of Er5^e, c. 
January -June 1667. 


up as usual by Madura, appeared to 
remain an obstacle to the projected 
expansion of Mysore in all the directions 


{dese-gelalendu) . About January 1667, Devaraja Wodeyar 


61. See Nayaka of Madura^ p. 866, No. 157; Mya, Oaz.^ II. iii. 2866-2867, 
No. 19, citing from Sewell's Liata of Antiquitiea. Sahhdkrit^ the date 
of the record, corresponds to 1668, the iaka date 1684, mentioned, being an 
expired year. 

62. Vide f.n. 89 mipra and text thereto. 

68.' See O. Vi, (V, 81), where Chokkanfitha is made to refer to 

dil-Banga as ** his 6ri-Banga" {ianna Siranga-Edya). Evidently ^rl- 
Banga had gone over from Belfir to Madura in the vain hope of 
recovering his position by an alliance with Chokkanfitha and other 
southern feudatories hostile to Mysore. See also inscriptions of 
Chokkanitha during 1668-1667, in which he acknowledges the susserainty 
ol ^kl-Banga {Nayaka of Madura^ pp. 866-868, Nos. 167, 166-198; Mya, 
Qok., II. iU. 9866-2867, Nos. 19, ^-24). 

16 * 
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directed operations against him, defeating him and putting 
the Kongas to flight. At this reverse, Chokkanatha 
Nfiyaka {Chohkalmga of Madura) himself marched forth 
towards Erode, at the head of a vast army (consisting, it 
is said, of a lakh of foot, a hundred elephants and several 
horses) and a confederacy made up of the fugitive 
Emperor ferl-Ranga of Vijayanagar, Vedoji-Pandita, a 
Vizier of Bijapur (then in charge of Gingee), Ananta- 
Pandita (Anantoji) of Gingee {Chmji, Tenji), a Bijapur 
general, andDamarlaiyappaNayaka®^ (Damarlaiyapendra). 
There were also, in his ranks, the Velaina-Kammes, 
Telugas, Banajigas and artillery-men {tupdkadavar) , the 
last under the command of Lingama Nayaka, the 
artillery-officer {tupakada Lingama Nayaka). Chokka- 
natha, with his main army (fauna mulabalamum) and the 
forces of the confederates, encircled the fort of Erode and 
was preparing to lay siege to it. At this news Devaraja 
Wodeyar deliberated with his councillors in Seringapatam 
as to how best to meet the situation. Some of the 
councillors spoke of the advisability of collecting a large 
army and carefully proceeding against the enemy ; others 
touched upon the vain frivolity and laxity prevailing in the 
ranks of the confederate forces (despite their being numeri- 
cally strong and well-equipped) and the ease with which 
the combination could be broken down ; others, again, 
stressed the need for diplomacy (rdyabhdriya’Uesa^uvudti 
Usemhudum). At this juncture, the Crown-prince, 
Chikkadevaraja (nephew of Devaraja Wodeyar) — now in 
his twenty-second year — offered, with rare courage, to 
lead the Mysore army against the coalition, and sought 
his uncle’s permission to march on to Erode. Devaraja 
having apparently acquiesced in his request, letters were 
despatched forthwith to the commanders of various local 
forts, ordering a general mobilisation of their troops for 

64. Identical with Aiyappa of Poonamalli (brother of Damarla«Venkatadri), 
founder of Chennapatli^P* or Madras in the name of his father, Chenna. 
See Sources and Mys. Oax.^ referred to in f.n. 66 infra. 
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the campaign'. In the course of these preparations, Chok- 
kanatha’s representative (niydgi-gurivdnisam) at Seringa- 
patam — probably under the influence of Devaraja’s own 
courtiers®^ — hastened to send him a report (birmavattale) , 
acquainting him with the weakness of his (Chokkanatha’s) 
position and the intended advance of Chikkadevaraja, and 
hinting at the latter’s might and prowess. Whereupon 
Chokkanatha retired in strict privacy to Trichinopoly and 
was followed thither by SrI-Ranga also. In vain did 
Damarlaiyappa Nayaka and the ^artillery-men at Erode 
write to Chokkanatha assuring him of their steadfastness 
and of the support of the cavalry force of Gingee. 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Devaraja Wodeyar, on 
hearing of this turn in the course of affairs, found it 
expedient, in agreement with Chikkadevaraja, to send 
his army only under the Dalavai, to engage the remnant 
of the confederacy. Accordingly, about June 1667, 
Dalavai Kumaraiya (who had lately succeeded Nanja- 
nathaiya) left Seringapatam. Making rapid and 
uninterrupted marches, he entered the camp of the 
enemy at Erode causing great havoc. A short and swift 
action followed, in which the Kongas were thoroughly 
defeated and put to rout; Damarlaiyappa Nayaka was 
slain ; Ananta-Pandita put to flight ; the elephant named 
Kula4ekhara captured and the entire Tigula-nadu plunged 
in consternation {Tigula-nddanituvi tabbibbugole) 

66. There seems some reason to suspect the accuracy of this part of the C. Fi., 
cited in f.n. 66 infra. It is a question whether Chokkanatha’s agent at 
Seringapatam would not have been prevailed upon by Dcvaraja’s 
courtiers to effectually detach his master from the confederacy. Some 
diplomacy must have been at work, in keeping with the mature delibera- 
tions at Devaraja’ s court and in view of the risk involved in entrusting 
young Chikkadevaraja with the responsibility of leading the Mysore 
army against a formidable combination. See also and compare S. K. 
Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 297, for a similar view. 

66. C. VL, V, 33-90 \E.G., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), U. 36-38 ; and Hasti. MdMt., I, 
67 — detailing, and referring to, the siege of Erode and Devaraja’s 
victory over the Nayak of Madura and the Kongas. The siege of Erode 
is to be dated c. January- June 1667, in the light of the My a. Dho. Pur. 
and inscriptions cited infra. See also and compare Wilka, I. 69-70; 
Ancient Imlia, pp. 296-297 ; Sourcea, p. 21 ; Ndyaka of Madura, pp. 26, 
171-173; and M?/a. Ga;r., II. iii. 2894-2398. 
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' was a distinct viotory for Mysore. In June 1667y 
Ae«ni«ition of Kom&raiya took possession 

Srt^e, eto., Jane of Erd^e ; in November, DhSrapuram; 
i68f».Peten*ry M6S. February 1668, Vamalur and 

the dependencies of K&maldr- and Samballi-pura — ^from 
Gha^ta-Mudaliftr." The Mysore army, we are told, 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly, forcing Ohokkanatha 
to submit and accepting from him presents consisting of 
several horses, cash and costly jewels.*^ These activities 
of Bevar&ja Wo^eyar are confirmed in an ample measure 
by records referring to his grants, found in what are now 
parts of Salem and Coimbatore districts, ranging from 
1667 onwards.*® 

Among other events of importance from a local point 
of view were the acquisition of Huliyur- 
16^”*'^*°**’^**^ December 1667, and of 

Ku^igal in January 1668, from Mum- 
madi-Eempe-Gauda of Magadi (1658-1678).'”’ 

We have seen how SrI-Banga VI, the Vijayanagar 
„ Emperor, was in the dominions of 

1666.1S78. Ohokkanatha Nayaka of Madura during 

Mysore and 1663-1667 and how he left for 
Vijayanagar, down Trichinopoly, about the middle of 1667, 
■ during the siege of Erode. SrI-Banga’s 
last hopes of imperial restoration vanished with the 
break-down of the confederacy at Erode and the victory 


67. SeeJIfya. DhOu PUr», 11. a8-29» speoifioally dating these acquisitions in 
Plavanga, I9ha4ha iu, 16 (June 26, 1667), Marga4ira iu. 10 (Novem- 
ber 16, 1667) and PhAlguiya iu, 10 (February 12, 1668) ; ArmaUt I. 97 ; 
alM My 9 , BAj. Oha,y Lc. ; O. Fi., V. 91, and E, 0., Ill (1) Sr. 14, U. 
88-89, referring to I>6var&ja’s conquests in the south-east of Mysore. 
Of. Wil^^ I. 71 (Xrisf of conquests ) ; Ndyaks of Madura^ pp. 161-168. 

68. Mys, Cha,, l.o.; Amuds, 1. 98; G.Fi., V, 96-96; also Wilkst 

1. 69-70; of. N^yaks of Madura^ p. 16^ 

69. J.M.C., No. 18-16^20, p. 48 (June 22, 1667), referring to Devar&ja’s 
conquest of Xiga^i^y* ; I.M.P., I. 661-662, Cb. 806, 808 and 809 (1669 
and 1671). Fmr fcurther particulars about these records, see under Orants 
tmd other records. Of. Ndyaks of Uodurdt pp. 161-168, 171. 

70. Uye, Dho, P«r., II. 29; AtmaU, I. 97; see also C, Fi., V, 98-94; Haeii, 
MdhOi,, 1. 67; Of. WUke, L 71. 
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achieved by Mysore against them (June 1667). Succes- 
sively foiled at Mysore, Ikkeri and Madura during a 
period extending well nigh to two decades (c. 1660-1667), 
Sri-Banga, in or about 1668, appears to have left 
Trichinopoly for Penukonda, from where, it would seem, 
he continued to rule, with his authority much reduced, 
till about 1681, if not 1692.^^ During the period covered 
by his absence in the south, two scions of the Aravl^u 
dynasty, Deva-Deva-Maharaya and Venkatapati-Eaya 
(Venkata V), son and nephew, respectively, of feri-Ranga, 
appear to have held nominal sway of the Empire.^® In 
a lithic record, dated in October 1664,'^® Devaraja 
Wodeyar acknowledges the suzerainty of Deva-Deva- 
Maharaya. The series of Devaraja*s records, ranging 
successively from 1665 down to 1673,'^^ are generally 
conspicuous by the absence of the name of the Vijayanagar 
Emperor. In only two of these records, however, dated 
in April 1665 and May 1668^® respectively, does Devaraja 
Wodeyar acknowledge the su5;erainty of Vira-Venkata- 
patiraya-raiya (Venkata V). Most of the records, from 
1664 down to 1673,'^® refer to Devaraja with or without 

71. See Ndyaka of Madarat 860,362, Nos. 188 and 198; also My a. Qai:.^ 
11. iii. 2367 (Nos. 25 and 26), 2406<M)7, oiting documents and correcting 
S. K. Aiyangar and other authorities. 

72. See Table XIV ; also records cited infra. 

73. B. C., Xll Kg. 46, 11. 6-9. For details about this and other documents 
cited infra f see under Grants a'nd other records and Domestic life, 

74. Vide references cited under Ibid. 

75. E. G., IV (2) Gu. 64, U. 8-9; 65, II. 6-10. 

76. Among the records mentioning the imperial titles, etc., of Devaraja 
are E, G., Mya, Diat. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (1665), U. 9-10; Ml. 147 (1669), 
11. 4-5 ; IV (2) Gu. 64 and 65 (1666), 11. 9-11 ; Hs. 139 (1669), 11. 7-8 ; 22 
(1672), 11. 8-9; Yd. 68 and 64 (1666), 11. 6-7 and pp. 166-167 (Text); 43 
(1667), 11. 10-22; Hg. 119 (1670), 11. 6-7 ; and 67 (1672), 11. 6-7; III (1) Ml. 
as and 63 (1672), 11. 7-9 and 8-6 ; Nj. 191 (1672), 11. 10-13 ; TN. 64 (1678), 

’ U.9-11; IX Cp. 66 (1666), 11. 6-7; M. A, B., 1931, No. 33 (1668), U. 6-6; 
XII Kg. 4 (1671), 11. 7-8 ; and Tp. 106 (1678), 11. 4-6. Among the records 
not mentioning the titles of Devaraja are E. G., XII Kg. 46 (1664), Tp. 
72 (1669), 70 (1671), Kg. 6 (1671) ; XI Kn. 96 (1671) ; V (1) and (2) Cn. 218 
(1666). 166 (1670), 278 (1672), etc., Hn. 8 (1666); II SB. 401 (1672); IV 
(2) Gu. 26 (1666), Ng. 44 (1669), Hg. 120 (1670) and 107 (1672) ; III (1) Md. 
61 (1667) ; M, E. B., 1929, No. 6 (1666) ; I. M, P., I. 661-662 (1669, 1671), 
etc. 
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iinpeiml titles^ these being generally identical with 
those occurring in the earlier documents (down to 1664). 
Among the additions, however, are KarndtOrsimhasanor 
madhU'oa/ralt, (Lord of the throne of the Karnataka 
country), Vlra-pratdpcLidli^Chakravarti (Emperor) 
and Dakshinar8imhd8ana-&rlrangapattanakke~kartardda 
(Agent or Deputy to the seat of southern power — lit. 
throne), mentioned in lithic documents dated in December 
1667^ and January 1673.^® The use of the Boar seal is 
also, as usual, in evidence.’® In one document, dated in 
November 1672,®® the earlier designation of Devaraja, i.e., 
Mahdmandateivara, appears side by side with the 
imperial titles of his. Other records ®^ bear out, in an 
increasing measure, his claim to imperial rule from the 
throne at Seringapatam. One record even speaks of 
Dcvaraia as seated on a secuie throne. From another,®® 
we learn that he had been established on the jewelled 

77, JB.O., IV (a) Yd. 48. 11. 10-11. 78. Ibid, III (1) TN. 64, 11. 9-11. 

79. See, for instance, B.C,, IV (2) Yd. 43, 11. 166-167: Bhu-Vardha- 
mudraydcha virdjitam, 

89. jB.G., hi (1) Nj. 191. 11. 10-11. 

81. SeeJB.G., IV (2) Yd, 68, 11. 6-7; Hs. 139, 1. 8; Hg. 119, 1. 7 ; IX Op. 
66, 1. 7; Mya. Diat, Suppl. Vol„ Ml. 147, 11. 4-6; also IV (2) Qu. 64, 
11. 9-10; 65, n. 10-11; III (1) Ml. 38, 11. 9-10 (revised with a fresh 
transcript obtained from the Mysore Archaologicdl Oj^Uce) ; 63, 11. 4-6 ; V 
(1) and (2) Cn. 218, 11. 14-16— referring to the throne as ^Hrangapa^ia^ 
nada aimhdaana and Pdich%ma'’raiigadhdni aimhdacma, and to Devaraja 
Wodeyar as ^rlrangapa^^anctda aimhdaanddhlivara, MyaHru-aimhdaand^ 
dhUvara, My^ra-aimhdaanddhipati, Mayiaura-aimhdaanafcko yogya- 
rdda, etc. 

82. JB.O.,IV (2) Yd. 64 (1666), p. 166 (Text): Bhodra^plthadhipak. The 
word Bhadrorpitha generally means throne. Bice’s rendering of the 
expression as ** seated on a secure throne,” is quite in keeping with the 
context. 

88. Ibid, Bangatcra Biat, Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 11. 16-18: 

Srl-Banga-Bdya-mani’iSbhitd-pliha^aamatha 
^rimdn-vibhwr-vijayaidm Boda-Divardyah || 

JBdjdd^Rangapuri avrindra-mahiti admrdjyor-aimhdaani 
S^kahad- Viaha^uriva &riya- Va^audhayd'MmiOhhamdndh prcd)huh \ | 

The reference to ^rl -Banga-Biya in this record is to Srl-Banga II {vide 
f.n« 97 in Ch. V). The record being a. grant of the reign of Chikkii- 
d4yartja Wo^eyar (1678-1704), D6varaja Wo^eyar is referred to here 
as ** (Dod4a)'l>4ya-Biya,” perhaps by way of distinguishing him 
from his nephew and snooesaor (see also f.n. 11 aiupra). 
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throne of ^rl-Bsmga Baya and was wielding the sceptre 
of imperial sovereignty from Seringapatam. All this 
points to how the Vijayanagar Empire was fast decaying 
and how the earlier tendency on the part of DevarSja 
Wo^eyar to step into the latter’s sovereign status as its 
political heir — while retaining his theoretical desi^ation 
of Karta and Mahdmandaleivara of Seringapatam — 
continued to manifest itself in a more pronounced manner 
during the latter part of his reign. 

Side by side with this tendency towards the open asser- 
tion of imperial power was the local 
Po^ition of Devaraja Wodeyar himself. 
Already by 1665, he was, as we have 
seen, at the height of his power. The events of 1667-1668 
added considerably to his reputation and prestige. And, 
during 1668-1673, he was ruling Mysore in absolute peace 
and security, impressing his contemporaries with his 
might and prowess by the trophy of a pair of sandals 
{pdda-chudam) , which he is said to have got prepared 
out of the precious stones received as tribute from the 
powers subdued by him.®^ 

By 1673, the last year of Devaraja Wodeyar’s reign, 
the kingdom of Mysore, powerful and 
practically independent, had been 
extended as far as Hassan and 


Sakrepatna in the west, Salem in the east, Chiknayakana- 
halli in the north and Erode and Dharapuram in the 
south.®® 

Inscriptions of Devaraja Wodeyar point to his rule 


Devaraja's Buie : 
General features. 


from the capital city of Seringapatam, 
seated on the jewelled throne. The 
influence of his personality thoroughly 


made itself felt in civil as in military matters. The 


8#. Mys. Baj. Cha., 26; Annals, I. 98-99; see also 0. Vi., V, 95-%; 
Kdmand: Ni., I, 66. 

86. See E.C., III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 40-48, which enables us to determine the 
precise limits of the kingdom of Mysore in 1678. 
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administration was, as usual, conducted in the traditional 
maimer, due regard being paid to the precepts of dharma 
ladd down in the 

The ministers and ofBicers of Kapthlrava’s reign, it 
would seem, continued in office under 
Devaraja Wodeyar, with the possible 
exception of the royal scribe, to which 
office Lakshmipati, a Jain, appears to have succeeded.*^ 
Among the Dalav&is of Devaraja, already referred to, 
HamparSjaiya of Karugahalli continued in office till April 
1660, when he was, it is said, removed from service on a 
charge of defrauding the state revenues. He was 
succeeded by Mallarajaiya of Kalale (April-July 1660), 
Muddaiya (July 1660-September 1661), Nanjanathaiya 
(September 1661-February 1662) and Ktotaiya of Kalale 
(February 1662-April 1662). Nanjanathaiya was re- 
appointed in April 1662 and was followed in April 1667 
by Kum&raiya of Kalale, who remained in office during 
the rest of the reign.®® Among the feudatories, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapat^a, having died about 1660, had been 
succeeded by his son, Basavaiya, mentioned in records 
dated in the years 1661, 1669 and 1670.®^ 

Devaraja Wodeyar is credited with having thoroughly 
studied the character and conduct of 
feudatories {Pdlegdrs) and regulated 
his relations with them, granting rent- 
free lands iumbali) to some and quit-rent villages (jodi) to 

86. See Paich* MdJUli. (of Timma'Kavi), I, 42 : Smrtyukta-dhurmadinddldu. 

87. Vide prose passage at the end of the Ms. copy (1663) of Ranna’s 
AJit<maiha*Purdna, p, 190: Myanra^Ohikkayd’^yana rdyaaada 
Lakahmlpaii, The reference to Chikkaya-Raya ” here is to Devaraja- 
Wo^eyar of Mysore. See also under Literary progreas and Domestic 
HfBt for further notice of this Ms. 

88. Annalst I. 96-97 ; also Mya^ Dho, Pdr,, I. 67-68. Da}avai Nanjanathaiya 
is identical with the one mentioned in P, C7., Ill (1) Kj. 56 and 81 (March 
14, 1669, 11. 6 and 6), and with •* Dalavayi Nandinithaiya ” mentioned in 
jS?. O., XII Kg. 46 (October 11, 1664, 1. 18). For further particnlars about 
idto It ala vtin of the Kalale Family, see section on Dotneatio life— Pise of 

Jtiifaia and Table XXU. 

89. Vide references oHed under Oremla and other records. 
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others and settling cash contributions {hhomda/neya hand) 
with the rest.®® 

Devaraja was, like his predecessor, an ardent Vaish^ava.®^ 
The Palace Copper-plates^ in parti- 
Reiigion. cular, speak of his devotion to God 

Ranganatha of Seringapatam. From 
other records,®® we learn that he used daily to rise at 
dawn, contemplate and worship the lotus feet of Vishnu 
repeating without omission His thousand names, then 
perform oblations to fire, and, having bestowed gifts of 
cows and money on the Brahmans, listen to the recital 
of the Purdnas and sacred stories. In keeping with this, 
we have the contemporary work, Ghaupadada-Pustaka 
(c. 1670),®^ generally depicting Devaraja Wodeyar as 
getting up at dawn, taking his bath, wearing shining 
silken garments, putting the tlkd of musk on his forehead 
and performing the morning rites. Toleration was, as 
usual, a prominent feature of Devaraja’s religion. He 

90. Annah, I. 102. 

91. See E. O., XII Kg. 37 and III (1) TN. 23 (1663), U. 97-98 and 16-16 : 
Nardyana pdda-pankajayuyS vinyaata viahvaghharah \ IV (2) Yd. 64 
(1666), p. 166 (Text) : 8 add HarUpardyane hrdi-nivi§ta Ndrdyanah. 

'92. B. C.f My a. Diat. Sitppl. Vol.^ My. 114 (1663), 1. 32: Rangiia-a^vd-niratO, 
See also Kdmand. Nl. (c. 1676), I, 65 : Rangandtha pdddravinda- 
handhura aivd niratam. 

93. Ibid, XII Kg. 37 (1663), 11. 68-70 : 

Kdlye prahudJi/ya kamald-ramafidnghri-yugmavi 
Dhydtvdbhipvjya niyamena 8ahaara-7id7Jifid j 
Hutvd kridnutnadhikam vaaugdm phaldni 
Prdjydni vipra-nivaMya daddti nityam || 

III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), U. 43-46 : 

Kdlyi vaaugdm dvijebhyO 

Datvd aanityam itihdaa kathdh irundti || 

See also My a. Rdj. Oha., 26; Annala, I. 102. 

94. See ff . 1 : 

Myadra’DivardJSndra . . . dinapa-nudayadaU | 
Majja/nava-ncmukoliai | 

SuriicMra dukulagala maiyyolini'bitfu | 

PerjR noaaiUawlage kugturutilakaviUu 1 
Vinuta aandhyddi aatkarmwvanu rachiai |j 

The verses in this part of the poem .jyre not numbered in the original. 
For a notice of the work, jeesAder Literary progreaa. 
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waa a great friend and patron of BrShmanism as known 
to those days. He is indeed referred to®® as having 
taken a vow to govern the kingdom, to protect and 
establish Gods and deserving Brahmans. The Bherya 
copper-plate granf^ (1666) further speaks of him as 
having divided his kingdom into four parts, giving the 
first to the Brahmans, the second to the Gods, the third 
to charity, and reserving the fourth for his own use. He 
paid equal attention to ^aivism and Vaish^avism and 
respected equally the three sects of Brahmans, especially 
in the matter of making grants and bestowing on the 
latter, shares {vrittis) in the agrahdras formed in his 
own name {Devardjapura) Equally solicitous was he 
towards the Jains and Vlra-6aivas in the kingdom.®® 
Maintenance and upkeep of temples, maths and satras 
(feeding-houses) for all classes and creeds was, as we shall 
see, the object underlying most of his grants and other 
records. 

Gifts, acts of piety and public utility were a normal 
feature of Devaraja's activities as a 
Gifts, etc. ruler. Thus, we learn,®® he conducted 

the Vdjapeya and other sacrifices to 
Gods {Vdjapeya-makhdneka-makha-nikhila . . . . ; 

yajnd devdicha dhar^ndh) ; made the sixteen great gifts 
{shddaia mahd-dd7ia) descvihed in Hemadri and other 
works (gifts namely, hiranya-garbha, brahvidnda, 

96. B.C., III (1) TN. 28 and XII Kg. 87 (1668), U. 17-18 and 100-101 : Devor 
brdhmana rakshandya prith/ui-admrdjyo-dikaham vahan; also Kg. 37, 
11. 94-95: Diva-8a[d]-brdhm(ma-ganapraHf(kdpana-dik8hitah. 

96. IW4, IV (2) Yd. 64, p. 167 (Text) : 

OhcUurdhd vibhajydtmand rdjya-mddyam 
DvijibhyO par am divaidbhyah prayacJMn | 

Triiiffontu dharmdya turyam avakiyam 
VidhdydvaH kahmam aada Divardjah |l 

97. OraaaUaMdotherreeordat for details. 98. Ibid, 

99. See Kdmand, Ni,t 1, 65; Kamald, Mdhdt.^ I, 107; Haati, Mdhdt., I, 68 • 
Ydi. Udhat., 1, 61-(S3; Mahat., II, 99 ; O.Vi., V, 96; JB.O., XII Eg. 
87, n. 79, 74-79 ; IV (3) Td. 68, U. 16-16 ; 64, pp. 166-167 (Text) ; aim see 
and compare Mya, BdJ. Oha,^ 26-97 ; Atmala, 1. lOO-ld. 
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saptamhudhiy tuld-purushay gd-sahdsrat kalpa/cMi^ 
kdmadkenUy ratna^ go-sva'n^a'hhu-svarna^gatbha^ pan- 
cha-hala or Idngala, kalpa-vrikshaj kanakarathi-bhdSva 
and vUva-chakra) ; bestowed difiBcult, varied and 
innumerable gifts {vividhdn amdnmhdn dharmdn ; amitd 
yasya dharmdh) at Srirangam, Tirupati {Venkataiaila), 
Melkote (Yddavagiri), Kanchi (Hastigiri), Bame^varam 
{Setu), the banks of the GautamT (or Godavari), Allahabad 
(Praydga), Benares (Vdrandsi), Gaya and Seringapatam 
(Pure Bangadhdmnah) ; constructed wells, ponds, tanks 
and temples (vdpl-kupa-tatdkdn . . deva-grhdn ; 

devasthdndni) ; established groves, watersheds and 
feeding-houses from road to road (mdrge-mdrge sadvandni 
prapd&cha \ mdrge-mdrge prapd&cha satrdni)^ furnishing 
each village with a feeding-house for the free distribution 
of food igrdme-grdme bhuri-mr^tdnna-satram) ; and 
arranged for the conduct of daily festivals in the temples, 
bestowing villages as donations therefor (Devasthdndn- 
yutsavdn-tesu-nityam , , . tadartham datvdgrdmdn). 

He is further referred to as utilising the spoils of war for 
making gifts to Brahmans, for rewarding his friends and 
for providing ornaments to his queens.^^ The popularity 
of his rule and the extent of his kingdom are indicated by 
a record of 1686^®^ mentioning the establishment by him 
of feeding -houses (satra) at a distance of every nine miles 
(ydja7ia) on every road throughout the length and breadth 
of his dominions, to the east from Sakrepatna (Sakhare- 
pattana), to the west from Salem (^elayapura)^ to 
the south from Chiknayakanahalli (Chikkandy aka- 
pur a), and to the north from Dharapur (Dhdrdpura). 
Among other acts of piety Devaraja is credited 
with are : the laying of a thousand steps to the 
Chamundi Hill at Mysore and the setting up of an 
exquisitely sculptured monolithic Bull midway 
thereto (1664) ; the construction of a tank named 


100 . 


101. H.C7.. Ill (1) Sr. 14, U. 41-43. 
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DMitnJbudhi in Mysore (March 1666) besides provision 
for daily services, with gifts, to the holy shrine at Tirupati 
and endowments to the Goddess Ghimup^e^varT and to 
the ^aiva and Vaishpava temples at Nanjangu^, Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Melko^ and other places; and the 
extension of the temple of Tripe^vara at Mysore, adding 
a stone ma^tapam of twenty-seven ankanams, a stone 
pillar and a seven-storeyed tower over ii^Mahd-dv&ra, and 
setting np the images of twenty-five ^aiva deities in the 
pavilions of the temple.^®® 

Among the extant records of the reign of Devaraja 
Onnte and other Wodeyar, a damaged lithic inscription, 
leoordB, 1669-1678 : dated in 1669,^*® seems to register a 

(o) 1669-1668. service to the Basave^vara temple at 
Sing&nallor, Kollegal taluk. A nirupa, dated in 1660,^“ 
refers to his grant of lands rent-free {umbali) to Gange- 
Basave-Gau^a of Hangala. A third, dated November 
26, 1661,^®® refers to a service by Basavaiya (son of 
Do44aiya) of Channarayapatpa, a feudatory of Devaraja, 
in the temple of Jakke^vara-svami in the village of 
Jambur. A stone charter of Devaraja, dated November 
16, 1662,^®* directs the local officials of the gadis of the 
K&nk&nhajli-sime (i.e., Gurikdr.s, Parupatyagdrs, 
Svnkd’inanegdrs, Senabhogas, Bdvutas, Bdnuves and 
Simka'kdrkdm, etc.) to make annual cash contributions 
to the treasury of God Mahadeivara of Molagala, for the 
offerings, illuminations, car festival and services to the 


100. See I. 99-101 ; My$. Baj. Oha. algo B.O., III (1) Sr. 14, U. 

d2>84 (referring to the construction of the tank in Mysore) ; Wilks^ 1. 
70 (referring to the Bull) ; of. Kath,^ XII. 472 (referring to the 
setting up of the Bull in the reign of Kapthlrava I). 
lOBe 1910, No. 20 {I.M.P., I. 566, Cb. 845) : 1581, V%k&H\ see also 

f.n. 46 supra. 

104. No. 19-1-52, Hangala-Bdya-Bikket p. 10: 6drvari, 

105. N.C., y (1) and (2) Cn. 268 ; i. 1584, Plava^ MdrgaMra in. 16, Monday ; 

i. 1684, in this record, is a slight error for 4. 1588. 

106. Ibid, IX Kn. 94: 4. 1661, l^ubfutkrii, Mdrgaiira iu. 15, Saturday; 4. 1561, 

in this reo<»rd, is an error for 4. 1584 {iSubhakrit)* 
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God. The Palace Copper-plates, dated April 9, 1668,^^ 
register a rent-free grant by Devaraja Wodeyar, for the 
merit of his parents, of the village of Chandakavadi (with 
six hamlets) in the Bamasamudra hobli in the Hadinad- 
slme, to Mantra-murti Raja-Bajendra-Bharati-Svami, as a 
math endowment (matha-svdsthya), A lithic record, 
dated May 6, 1663,^“* refers to the building of a temple 
to God Chandrasekhara at Channarayapat^a and the 
performance of the consecration service therein by 
Doddaiya. The record also refers to the erection by him 
of a temple to Kada-BasaveSvara. We have next a 
number of records of Devaraja Wodeyar, dated July 6, 
1663 (H^dbhakrit, Ashddha Su. 12, Monday) : one of these, 
a copper-plate grant from the Raghavendrasvami math 
at Nanjangud,^^ registers the gift by him of the village 
of Nallur — surnamed Devardjapura (of the annual revenue 
of 100 dmdrs) — in the Saragur-sthala, to Raghavendra- 
tIrtha-6rIpada-Svami, son of Sudhmdra-tlrtha-Srlpada 
(spiritual son of Vijayindra-tlrtha-^ripada), to provide 
for God’s worship and the feeding of the Brahmans. 
Others record, respectively, the establishment and grant 
of an agrahdra (named Devardjapura) of fifty shares for 
Brahmans at Malagur and its seven hamlets in the 
Bachahalli-sthala and the Nagamangala hobli of the 
Hoysala-nadu the grant, for the merit of Devaraja’s 
parents and ancestors, of the village of Tubinakere in 
the Amritur-sthala, to Venkata- Varadacharya of Yedur 
or Ettur — of ^atamarshai;ia-g6tra, Apastambha-sutra and 
Yaju^^akha — son of Koti-Kanyadanam Lakshmikumara- 

107. E.C., Mys.Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 114 {M.A.B., 1909, p. 26); rf. 1685, 

^r/bhakrify {Nija) Chaitra rfu, 12. There was an intercalary ChaUra in 
^Gbhakrit and the grant appears to have been made in N\ja-Ckaiira, 
April 9, 1668, as indicated above. 

108. Ibidf V (1) and (2) On. 166 ; &6bhahrit, VaUdkha in. 10, Wednesday. 

109. If.A.i?., 1917, pp. 68-69, para 148. &6bhakfit^ Ishddha iu. 11, Monday, 

of this record, actually corresponds to July 6, 1668, on which day there 
was both Mkddaii and Dvddaii (see Jnd. Eph.^ VI. 129), the former 
being evidently observed by the Vaishpava ma^h, the donee, 
no. B. C., rV (2) Kr. 67. 
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Tit&chftrya and grandson of Imma^i-TimmalarTatachsrya 
of 6r!*^aila Yam^a, after making the lakshorhdma, 
ivitdiva and other gifts ; ^ another grant to the same 
d^onee of the village of Hallikere, in the Nagamangala- 
sth^a, and of the agrahdra of Nulapura (named Ikkeri), 
containing sixty-four shares ; the establishment of an 
agrahara (named Devardjapura) in the Manikarnika- 
kshetra, north-east of Seringapatam, and the grant to the 
three sects of Brahmans, f.e., Smdrthas, ^rl-Vaishnavds 
and Taiva-vddim (Madhvas), of the village of Halagere 
(with its hamlets and two other villages) — also in the 
Amritur-sthaia and yielding 500 dinars — ^divided into fifty 
shares ; the gift of the village of Agatur, in the 
Saragor-sthala, to a priest, as an offering to Lord 
Krishna ; and a grant to an agrahdra established at 
the village of Kaudale (otherwise called Devardjapura)}^^ 
A nirupa of Devaraja, dated in 1663,^^® records the grant 
of the villages of Horakeri-Bachahalli and Hosahalli to 
the newly constructed stone math at Hangala {Hang ala- 
dalli hosaddgi kattista kalmatakke). 


111. Ibidf XII £g. 38. For further particulars about the donee, see under 
Social Ufe. 

IIS.. Ibidt 111 (1) TN. 23. See also f.n. 162 and 169 infra. 

118. Ibidt XH Kg. 37 : the Hdlagere Plates ; also 38 ; III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 
11. 34-86; and Af. A. B., 1910-1911, pp. 56-66, paras 132-133. See also 
under Learning and culture. Bice places Kg. 37 in 1662 but l^obliakrit, 
the actual date of the record, corresponds to 1663. 

114. JUd, IV (2) Hg. 86. 

116. E. C., HI (1) Md. 114 (reyised with the fresh transcript obtained from 
the Myaore Arehaological Offlce). See also 3f. A. B, 1933, No. 49, pp. 
262*266. 

116. I, M. (7., No. 19-1-62, HangalorBdya^Blkhe, p. 18 : ^Cbhakrit. This 
record ia almost identical with 3f. A, B., 1930, No. 24 (pp. 161-163), 
regarded by Dr. M. H. Krishna, on chronological grounds, to 
spurious {Jbidt p. 168). In the light of the earlier copy (c. 1800) from 
the I, M, C., the latter (i.s.. No. 24) must be taken to be an interpolation 
of a document originally dated in 1663 {$6bhakr%ty^ide also Appendix 
V--(l). The stone referred to in the record, is the same as the 

one mentioned in Af. A. N., 1960, No. 26 (1666), pp. 168-166, and noticed 
In Oh. IX, f.n. 166. Fdr farther reference to it, see under Domeaiie Ufe 
in this Oh. 
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A lithic record, dated October 11, 1664,^”^ refers to 
the grant by Devar&ja Wodeyar, on the 
(d) 1664-1668. occasion of Tuld-Sankaramw^amy of the 
village of Eaggere in the Euoigal- 
sthala, for the service of Kaggere-To^tada-SiddSfivara- 
SvSmi, a deified Vira-6aiva saint. The grant, it is said, 
was made in commemoration of the success achieved by 
the Mysore army (under Dalavai Nanjanathaiya) against 
Ikkeri, for which they had offered prayers to the svdmi. 
A copper-plate inscription, dated January 6, 1666,^^® 
registers the grant by Devaraja of the village of Lakkur, 
in the Terakanambi-sthala, to Lakkappa-Jyotisha (son of 
Banada^oa-Jyotisha, of Jamadagni-gotra, At^valayana- 
siitra and Bk-Sakha), at the time of performing the gift 
of svarna-tuld (weighing oneself against gold), on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse. A lithic record, dated 
April 10, 1665,^^® speaks of Devaraja Wodeyar as having 
caused the virakta-matha to be newly erected in the 
Mallana's corner {Mallana-nvuleyalli) y to the north of God 
Nanju^deSvara at the junction of the EapinI and Kauodini, 
and made a grant of the villages of Hukunda and De^ipura 
to the Virakta-svami Prapamappa-Channavira-Devaraiya 
Wader, in order that all the Vira-Mahefivaras might find 
refuge in 6iva. Another, dated December 7, 1665,^®® is 
a charter registering a grant of Devaraja to the God of 
Bhaktarahalli. A copper-plate inscription, dated 
December 29, 1666,^®^ records the gift of three villages (one 
belonging to the ^rlrangapatta^a division and the other 
two to Hassan) — on the occasion of Makar a-Sankrdnti — 

117. E. O., XII Kg. 46: i. 1686 expired, Krddhi^ Kdrtika iu. 2; see also 

text of i.n-. 41 supra. 

118. ibid, Mya. Diat. Svppl. Vol.y My. 116 (3f. A. B., 1912, p. 66, para 

126) : i. 1686, KrOdU, Puahya ba. 80, Friday ; also IV (2) Gu. 26. 

119. E. O.y IV (2) Gu. 64 : VUvdvaaUy VanMkha iu. 6, Monday. 

120. I&td, V(l) and (2) Cn. 218 : 4. 1686 expired, VUvavoaUt MdrgoAira iu. 10. 

121. M. E. B.y 1929, No. 6: i. 1687, VUvdvasUt Puahyaiu. 8, Friday. See 

also Nos. 9 and 10 (copies of No. 6). The donor, Dhandjaiya, in this 
record, seems to be identical with Dhanv5jaiya who used to fnmish 
ornaments to Eaplhlraya-Narasarftja Wodeyar I (see Ch. IX). 

16 
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1^ DtumySjaiya {Dhandjaiya, sob of ^ivaiya and grandson 
ol 'N&naga, of Luubt^riEka-gd4ra and Aivalftyana-sutra), 
ab officer of DSyarija Wo^eyar ( ? ), for the celebration of 
the car festival in the temple of Subrahmapya at Enkke 
and for the maintenance of an a/tmorsatra there. A 
lithic record, dated Eebmary 22, 1666,^** refers to the 
grant of some villages by Devaraja Wo^eyar to the 
o^mA^a of Qarakaha|}i (named DSvarajapura) , on the 
occasion of Sivaratri. An epigraph, dated June 24, 
1066,^® records a cash grant to the temple treasury 
(bhan4dra) of Adl4vara of Seringapatam, by Payapna 
(a disciple of Charuklrti-Papditacharya of Sravapa- 
Belagola), for the Aftdhnika-Dharma. A lithic record, 
dated June 29, 1666,^^ registers the grant of the village 
of Gavunahalh as rent-free isarva-md/nyavdgi) , by. 
Devaraja Wodeyar, for the service of the Goddess 
Ch&mup4e4var!. Another, dated December 80, 1666,^® 
is a stone charter of Devaraja, granting an agrahdra 
(of 92i shares) named Devardjapura — in the Bherya One 
Thousand place and its twelve hamlets belonging to 
Narasimhapura — to learned and deserving Brahmans of 
various gStras and sutras, on the occasion ot Maleara- 
Sankrdnti. The Bherya copper-plate grant, of the same 
date,^“ not only confirms this charter but also records the 
additional gift by Devaraja of a well-built and well-fur- 
nished bouse (in the Mapikarpika-kshetra) to each of the 
92 donees, on the same occasion. A lithic record, dated in 

193. £. 0., IX Op. 66 : ViMvami, MSgha ba. 13, Thorsday, ^ivaratri. 

6ivareiri, however, aotoaUy took place on Itagha ha. 14, Thursday 
(February 39, 1666)— see Ind. Fpk., VI. 184. The MtM, mentioned. in 
the record, is apparently a slight scribal error. Of. Annala, 
1.99. 

133. S. a., Mgt. Suppl. 7ol., Sr. 181 (iir. A. B., 1919, p. 66, para 196) ; 
i. 16W, Pordhhavti, Bt. 3; i. 1689, in this record, is a slight 

error for 4. 1S88. 

194. Ibid, V (1) and (S9 Hn. 8; 4. 1688, Parthhami, ixhoAha 4u. 8. 

198. AmT. rV (9) Vd. 68 : PaMbhava, Puthya (4«. 14), Sunday. 

198 . AM, Xd. 54 : Aid. For farther details aboat the grant, see under 
ifimrmng and gidture. 
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April 1667,^^ speaks of the grant by DevarAjatK Wodeyar 
of three additional villages to Ha^ Devarajapura agrahdra 
which he had previously established at H&luganga-kere 
belonging to Amritur. Ah inscription from the 
MoAihmzie ColUction, di^Xedi 3yine 2% 1667, ^® records a 
grant by Devaraja, of eleven villages in the Paritipa^i^ 
sthala of Vamalur-slme, for services to God Eanganatha 
of Seringapatam, on the occasion of his conquest of 
Tigulapya (Tiguldnyavannu . . . muntdda rdjya- 

vannujeyiii jaydtsavagalalli grdma-^kshHragalannu bitta 
vivara). Another record, a copper-plate charter, dated 
December 30, 1667,^^ registers a gift by Devaraja of the 
village of Mundur, in the Saligrama-sthala (belonging to 
Narasimhapura), for an agrahdra (of 21 shares) named 
Devardjapura. A lithic document, dated May 30, 1668,^^ 
confirms the grant by him of the villages of Hukunda 
and De^ipura to the Virakta-matha newly built in the 
Mallana-mule to the north of the KapinI and Kaundinl 
rivers in Nanjangud. Another, dated July 1, 1668,^®^ 
records his gift of the village of Eetahalli, in the Teraka- 
nambi-sthala, for the free distribution of food in the Lin- 
gayat math in the town of Mysore {Maisura ura-volagana 
. . . Mahattina mathada amna-ddnada dharmake). 

Another, dated April 1, 1669,^®* registers a grant of 
Devaraja, in perpetuity, to a certain 
{c) 1669-1678. Wodeyar ( ? of Talakad), in the village 

of Belakavadi. A third, dated May 10, 

127. E, 0., Ill (1) Md. 61: i. 1686, Plavanga^ VaUdkha. Rice places this 

record in 1^, relying on the iaka date only (1686), which, however, 
does not tally with Pla/vcmga. Plcuvanga^ VaiMkha actually corres- 
ponds to April 1667 and this date is preferred here. 

128. I. M, O., No. 18-16-20, p. 48 ; 1689, Plavanga, MhAdha iu. 11, 

Praihama-MJMaii, 

129. E. O., IV (2) Yd. 48: Plava/nga^^Pvshya ba. 10, Monday. 

180. Ibid, Gu. 66: 4. 1690, Kilaka, {Adhika) lahodha iu. 1, Saturday; 

vide also Gu. 64 in f.n. 119 supra. 

181. M. A. H., 1931, No. 88, pp. 129-181 ; KUaka^ Nija-IaMdha iu. 2. For 

farther reference to this document, see under Domeatie life. 

182. E. O., Mya. Diet. Suppl. Vol., No. 147 (Af. A. E., 1912, p. 66, para 

126) : i. 1691, Saumya, Chaitrfi iu. 10, Thursday. 


16 * 
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refers to the setting up of God Viive^vam in 
NSgamangala. A fourth, dated October 19, 1669,^ 
speaks of the erection of a temple and a hali-p%tha for 
God Chandra^Skhara, th6 processional image of God 
^ankare4varaof Keregodu (in^the Channarayapatna-sime), 
by Dod^aiya, a feudatory of Devaraja. Among other 
records of the year 1669 are two lithic ones (one from 
the Mah&deva temple, south of Bestara-palayam on the 
north of the Bhavani river, and the other from Sengalarai, 
^iva-pa|ayam, near 8atyamangalam, on the way to the 
same river) registering the gift by Devaraja Wo<Jeyar 
(U^aiyar) of the village of Bestara-palayam, surnamed 
Eumara-pura {Goman), to the temple of Kumarasvami 
on the Dhavalagiri hill in the Durvasa-kshetra at 
the confluence of the rivers ChintamanI and Bhavani. 
A lithic record, dated February 23, 1670,^^ speaks 
of Basavaiya as having caused a dlpa-mdla pillar 
to be erected for God Channaraya in the fort of 
Ghannarayapatua. Another, belonging to about 1670,^^ 
records a gift by Devarija of the village of Bindenahalli, 
for the incense, lights, offerings, decorations and festivals 
of God Chandrasekhara of Channarayapatna. A third, 
dated January 2, 1671,^^ registers his gift — on the occasion 
of Makara-Sankramana — of the village of Janagere, in the 
Kottanagere-sthala of the Ku^igal hobli, for the 6ivaratri 
service {^ivardtri SEvege) and for the offerings to God 
AgastyeSvara at the tri-junction of the Cauvery, Kapila 
and the Spha^ika-sarovara (crystal lake). A fourth, dated 
January 17, 1671,^* speaks of his grant of a piece of land 


188. IV <S) Ng. 44 : Saumya, VaUakTui 6a. 6. 

184. Ihid, XII 78 : Sdumya, K&rilha tfu. 6. 

185. M, B. B.. 1910, No. 181; also J. M, P., I. 651-652, Cb. 806 and 806: 

#. 1691, Bouffiya. 

186. B. 0., V (1) and (1^ On. 155 : Saumya, Phalgw^ 4u, 15 ; 4. 1491, in 

this record, is an error for 4, 1591 iHaumya), 

187. Ibid, On. 16S. 

188. Ibid, XII Kg. 4 : 4. 1508, SddhdrM^, Magha 4u, 8, Monday. 

189. Ibid, Kg. 5 : Sddbareu^, Mdgha 6a. 8. 
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in the Kn^igal-sime to Udeya Nayaka. A fifth, dated^ 
March 20, 1671,^^ refers to his having given aivay the 
tank of Virupa-samudra to God MahadeiSvara of Molagala, 
in the Kankanhalli (A^amA;amna/^aZ/t)-sthala, and to its 
restoration and rebuilding, after a breach, by a private* 
individual. A sixth, dated August 12, 1671,^^ mentions 
the gift by a private individual of a dlpa-maM pillar and 
a pdtdla-mantapa to the processional image of God 
^ankare^vara at Keregodu, under the government of 
Basavaiya, during Devaraja’s reign, k seventh, dated in 
1071 142 records the formation of the village of Vinnappalli 
into an agrahara of sixty-four shares, and the bestowal of 
the same on sixty-four Brahmans, by Devaraja Wodeyar. 
Among the records of 1672, a lithic one, dated August 
18,^^® registers his graiit of the village of Toravali to God 
Mahabale^vara. Two others, dated October 21,^^^ relate 
to his grant of the village of Sasiyalapura, to provide 
for the offerings, illuminations and festivals of God 
Gangadhare^vara of Malavalli (otherwise named Gangd- 
dharapura) and for the upkeep of the temple of the God, 
The grant, we learn, was made on a representation by one 
Gangadharaiya of the Malavalli-sthala. Another, of the 
same date,^^ records Devaraja's gift of the village of 
Ragi-Bommanahalli, for the maintenance of a feeding- 
house for Brahmans. A fifth, dated November 7,^^® 
registers his grant of the village of Marihalli (belonging 

140. Ibidt IX Ku. 96 ; 4. 1684, Virodhikritt Chaitra ba, 6 ; 4. 1684, in this 

record, is an error for 4. 169S. 

141. Ibidf XII Tp. 70: 4. 1698, VirOdhikritt ^fdvat^a ba, 8, Saturday; 

see also Tp. 72 in f.n. 184 supra, 

142. I. M. P., I. 662, Cb. 309: i. 1698, Vi/r6dHkrit, 

148. E, <7., IV (2) Hg. 107: Faridhdvif Ehddrapada du. B. Bice doubtfully 
’ places this record in 1612 (?) but it actually belongs to Devaraja’s 
reign. 

144. Ibid, III (1) Ml. 88 and 68: Parldh&vi, Kdrtlka iu, 10; rf. 1472 and 
1696, in these records, respectively, an error for d. 1694. See also 
M, A. JR., 1920, p. 40« para 96 (ML 88 revised). 

146. Ibid, II SB. 401: Ibid, See also M, A, JR., 1910*1911, p. 54, para 
129. 

146. B, C,, III (1) Nj. 191: d, 1694, Parldhavi, KdrHka ha, 12, Thui^ay. 
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to Ummattur) to a local god, for the merit of his father 
(Mappina*Devar&ia Wo^eyar). A sixth, dated November 
14,1" relates to his grant of - the village of Eaggundi 
(otherwise called DSvardjapura),. for a feeding-house 
{satrada dharmdkhe), while a seventh, dated December 
19 {Pitahya iu. 10),*i® records his gift of the village of 
Madapi, to provide for the daily distribution of food to 
the Jaina sanyftsis of the D&noridle of Charuklrti- 
PaB^itacharya of ^ravaBa-Belagola. Perhaps the last of 
the available records of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
is a lithic one, dated January 15, 1673,ii® registering his 
grant — on the Batha-saptami day — of the village of 
Bet(ahal}i (also called Devardjapura) , in the Talakad- 
stha}a, to provide for the worship and ceremonies of 
(3od Mallikarjuna (of the original ^rl-Saila) on the left 
of God Vaidye4vara of Talakad {Gajdranya-kshetra) . 

A Bhakta-vigraha of Devaraja Wodeyar — evidently an 
authentic likeness of his — is to be seen 
Stotneof Oevarijt. placed side by side with that of 
Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, in one 
of the pavilions of the temple of Tripayane4vara at 
Mysore, with the name Dodda- Devaraja Wodeyar latterly 
inscribed thereon, the prefix Do^da^ being generally 
used to distinguish him from his successor, Chikkadeva- 
r&ja Wodeyar. 

Seringapatam, the capital city, continued to be a 


Social life: 
General features. 


flourishing centre of social life, with 
all its attractions, under Devaraja. Its 
importance as the seat of the southern 


throne {dakshina-simhdsana) increased with the fall of 


147. Ihidt IV Hs. 22: Ibid^ MdrgaMra iu. 5; Thursday. 

148. Ihid, V (1) and (2) Cn. 278 : 4. 1696, Paridhdvi, Pmhya iu. 10. 

Here, for i. 1696, read i. 1694. The Munivam. (Jit 78*79) speaks 
of Chikkadevarija, during Divarija’s reign, as having pidd a visit 
to ^rava^a-Befagoja and got the village of Madaneya (Madapi) as a 
gift to the D&na^U of that place. It was possibly this gift which 
was, later, recorded on stone in December 1672. 

149. Ihidt m (J) TN. 64: i. 1694, Parldhavi, Mdgha iu. 7, Wednesday, 
m Vid€ Ap|»endix V--(l). 
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Bhakta-vigrahas of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I and 
Devaraja Wodeyar in the TriiiayaneSvara Temple, Fort, Mysore. 
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Fenukop^A and the Muhamtuadan occupation of Vellore, 
the capitals of the rapidly decling Yijayanagar Empire. 
The systematic adoption of Yijayanagar political ideals 
and ti^itions by the Baling House of Mysore also helped 
in the same direction. This was made possible by the 
influence exerted by the celebrated Tfitach&rya family, 
particularly by Venkata-Varadacharyaof Yedur (grandson 
of Imma^i-Tirumala-Tatacharya of ^rl-Saila Yam4a and 
son of Koti-Kany&danam Lakshmikumara-Tatfichfirya, 
already referred to) who, we leam,“^ proceeded to the 
court of Seringapatam as the preceptor of Devar&ja 
Wo^eyar. Already daring the reign, ^ri-Vaishpavism 
had become a living religion in Mysore. Alasingar&rya, 
father of Tirumalarya and companion of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, continued as the expounder of the Puranas 
{Paurdnika) to Devaraja Wodeyar after the retirement 
of Doddadevaraja to the banks of the Kaundi^i in or 
about 1659. The Vasantotsava of God ^ri-Banganatha, 
the Bdma-navami and the Mahd-navami (Mdnomiyuk- 
keva) were, we note,^®® among the popular festivals of 
the period. The general culture of the times, especially 
in Seringapatam, is reflected^®* in the references to storeyed 

161. E.O., III (1) TN. 23 (1663), 1. 37 : agmnana ^rl-gvru-nidher-tiarapater- 

Divardjasya, Cf. Rice’s rendering of this passage, “ who was in his 
assembly as Brihaspatiin the assemblage of the gods” (J6id, p» 72, 
translation), which does not seem to be in keeping with the text. 
Members of the Tatacharya family were very influential at the court of 
yijayanagar as royal preceptors {Narapati-svmhaaandehdrya), Koti- 
Kanyadanam Lakshmikumara-Tataoharya, father of Venka^-Varada- 
charya, was himself the preceptor of Venkata 1 (1686-1614) and was 
reputed to have given away countless virgins in marriage to learned 
Brahmans, as his title seems evidently to suggest — see Mys,^ Oaz.f II. 
iii. 2228-2226. The migratioh of the family to the court of Seringa- 
patam in the sixties of the seventeenth century seems significant, 
generally from the point of view of the continuous course of influence 
' of Yijayanagar traditions on Mysore and particularly from the point 
of view of the growth of drl-Vaish^avism in the country. Probably 
the nucleus of the present FaarakdlOrMa^h at Mysore was laid in the 
reign of DSvaraja Wodeyar. 

162. See O.Vi., V, 16: Aloitin^araryozrim purdijiam gil^edeyoU referring to 

DSvaraja Wo^oyar; see also under culture, 

168. Ibid, V, 164-168; VI, 106, 270-274 ; JB.a, III (1) Sr. 18 (1664), 1. 66. 
154. Ibid, VI,.80-82, 87, 99, 106, 162, 164, 200, 206, 206, 222, 286, 288, 266, etc. 
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nmiUions {kanmS 40 ') with pavilions (mattorvdrat^), 
fiaeUeted pavements {kimdanada jaguli ; ehcmdrdpala 
pa^ikd . . . ku^imdnkana) and apartments (such 

as Chandra-idle, Bhadra-bhavana, etc.), and^ in the 
gay and Inxurions life and tastes of fashionable society, 
as indexed, for instance, by the use of silken clothes and 
garments and the popularity of music and dancing among 
the arts. There is evidence of the active pursuit of the 
idea) of Varndirama-dhanna by the respective sections 
of the Hindu social order.^^ The social evil, as is seen 
depicted, shows that it had become deep-rooted in 
ecmtemporary city life. 

The Palace copper-plate granl^^ (1663) testifies to the 
wealth and grandeur of the court of 
Court ouitnie. Devaraja Wodeyar. Prom the 

. Chaupadada-Pustaka (c. 1670)“® we 

glean a picture of him, with his half-tied jatd or tress of 
hair (ara-jate) and the tlkd of musk on his forehead 
(nosalinolage kasturi-tilaka), dressed in silken and lace 
garments (pitdmbara, dukula), with wreaths of flowers, 
vdth ear-rings, finger-rings, medallions and necklaces (set 
with pearls and precious stones), with the jewelled sword 
in his hand {ratnamaya-kha^ga-dharandgi), and seated on 
the throne isimhdsandru^handgi) surrounded by ministers 
{mantrigalu), functionaries {nvybgiga\u) , scholars and 
musicians (idstra-sangita-kovidaru) , personal attendants, 
mahouts and cavaliers (pari-jana . . . gaja-turaga- 

rSvomta rdvutaru). In his court, we note,^^ flourished 

166. Ibid, v, 188 ; VI, 138-188, 166-168, 169, 170, 174, 196, 198, 900, 288, 
eto. 

166. Ibid, V, 170. 

167. Ibid, VI, 83, 64-70, 74-81, 141-161, 164-166, 387-389, 368, 274-286, eto. 

This canto ot the poem, though principally devoted to the deline- 
ation of the erotic sentiment, indirectly hints at the deeper under- 
currents of contemporary life. For further details about the O. Vi., 
see Ghe XIV. 

isd. J?.0., My. Suppl. Fof.. My. 114, 11. 81-83: 

Af^aiiwiryadatnd^ktariehdf^a^bhdiga dmandkaarah. 

188t tL 1, V, 1-6, eto. ; see also C. Vi., V, $-10. 160, Vi., V, 16846a 
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poetry, mueic, dancing, drama and amusements of various 
descriptions (such as athletic contests, cock-f^hts, ram- 
fights, elephant-fights, etc.)* Foremost among the court 
scholars of the time was Venkata- Yaradacharya (of the 
Tatacharya family), the royal preceptor {guru). He was 
reputed for his proficiency in logic, philosophy and the 
iSastras (tarJca^veddnta-Sdstra-sdmrdjya-dhdrine),^^ and 
is referred to as having delivered verses of eulogy on 
Devaraja (rdjor-prabandhdn uvdcha) when the latter 
granted him the Nulapiira (or IkkeH) agrahdra. Another 
scholar at the court was Alasingararya, to whose 
attainments we have referred in the preceding chapter* 
He seems to have attained considerable popularity as 
Paurdnika to Devaraja Wodeyar, who is said^^ to have 
granted him the villages of Natanahalli and Biruballi 
(in the Narasipura hobli of the Mandagere-sthala) 
for expounding the Mahdbhdrata^ particularly the 
episode relating to Yudhisthira’s coronation. His son 
Tirumalarya, the young litterateur, was, it would 
seem,^®^ exercising a profound influence on his co-student 
and colleague, Chikkadevaraja, the Crown-prince. 
Among other luminaries were Lakshmipati (Lakshmd- 
khya budhottamam) ^ the royal scribe, and Lakhappa- 
^arman, an astrological scholar (Jydtirvida).^^ 

Sacred and secular lore alike claimed the attention, 
Devaraja, as a aud flourished under the patronage, of 
patron of learning Devaraja. From the Hdlagere Plates^^’^ 
and culture. (1663) we learn that he got built in the 

Devardjapura agrahdra, in the Manikarnika-kshetra, 

161. JSr.O., Ill (1) TN. 23 (1668), 11. 48-49. 

162. Ibid, 11. 38-40; see also f.n. 112 supra and text thereto. 

163. Ibid, Sr. 94 (1678), 11. 18-17; IV (2) Kr. 46 (1678), 11, 14-ia The 

actual expressions used are ; Devaraja WodeyaraAya/ruwaru namma 
kaiyya Mahdbhdratcuva kill Yudhiifhirdbhiah^ka ^ra/va/na kaladaUi 
namaye dhdreyornetadu kot^a . . . grdmagalaH . , . 

164. See C.Vi„ V and VI. 

166. Vide Ms. copy (1663) of Ranna’s Ajitamtha-Purdna, p. 189. 

166. Mys. Diet Suppl. VoL, My. 116 (1666), U. il-12. 

167. Ibid, Xn Kg. 87, U. 80-9a 
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fifty. hottses (each SO feet wide and lt)0 feet long), with a 
well and backyard, and settled them with poets, religious 
teachers, artists and learned men {kavi-guru-kcM- 
dharSn-amt-t)ibudhdtnieha niveSaySmdsa) , giving them 
villages that they might dwell there and carry on their 
religions exercises. Again, from the Bherya copjaer-plate 
grani^ (1666) we note that he got built ninety-two 
houses (each 60 feet wide and 100 feet long), also in the 
Manikarniki-kshgtra, and gave them away (each furnished 
with supplies for a year, together with jewels, clothes and 
a milch-cow and calf) for the maintenance of Brahmans 
of good lineage, learned in Vidas, &dstras and Philosophy, 
observers of penance and religious rites, pure, and 
following the right course of conduct, ( Vlda-iastrariha~ 
tatv ajndn japa-homa-pardyandn 1 saddchdra-ratdn 
iuddk&n jvalato hrahma-tejaad . . . ), besides 

assigning shares exclusively for the recitation of the 

Vidas {tripdda-sammitd Veda-vrttUcha). 

Among the authors of the period, Tirumalarya of 
Eau4ika-gotra, son of Alasingararya, 
utenry progress, composed in Sanskrit the copper-plate 
inscription, dated July 6, 1663 {&obha- 
kritj.Ashddha iu. 12, Monday), recording Devaraja’s 
grant of HaUikere to Venkata- Varadachary a, the royal 
preceptor.^''^ This record is as usual written in the 
kdvya style, and is so far the earliest known literary 
production of Tirumalarya. Ch&maiya wrote the 
Divardja-S&ngatya^'’^ (c. 1670), dealing with the 
achievements of Devaraja. The work, however, as it 

MS. md, IV va. 64, pp. 167-168 (Text). 

1«9. See X.O., III (1) TN. 33, U. 93-94 : KauHhAnnaya . . . Alaninga- 
iimaya^ TwMmal&ch&rya, vyMnit tambra-Maana 4l6kan; 
ftlfio f.n. 11% Mpra and text theceto. Of. the EdUorial IfUrodiietion 
1-^ to the O. Fam., C. Fi., and A. F. C., erroneously assigning 
this reo^ to 16d4. 

im Ms* No. 19-8-44 (P; Mad, Or, Lib,)» I, 28: Bhumipa JHvaraiindm- 
ehariieya OMmaiya^noUdu pilidana. See also and oompate Kar, 
Ka, Cha,t II. 58&-d86> filing poet- in e, 1700, whioh is not borne 
out by the internal evidence avaibables 
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has come down, is unfortunately incomplete, containing 
as it does only two chapters (sandhis). It is, as its 
name indicates, a poem written in intelligible Hosagannada 
sdngdtya metre. The poet, who seems to have been a 
proteg5 of Devaraja, directly refers to his patron as 
“ Devarajendra of Mysore, of Atreya-gotra,’* and as 
distinguished by the titles, Birud-antembara-ganda, Dhore-* 
Vira and Karnataka- Kuruvara-Chahr a. He begins with 
invocations to Gopala of Padmagiri (Gopalasvami Hill), 
Bamachandra, Paechima-Eanga and Lakshmikanta 
among the Gods, and Vyasa, Valmiki and Jaimini among 
the poets ; gives the usual poetical description of the 
Karnataka country and the city of Mysore ; and eulogised 
Devaraja. Another work, also incomplete, written in 
the Hosagannada chaupadi metre under Devaraja’s 
patronage, has also come down to us under the title, 
Ghaupadada-Pmtaka^’^^ (c. 1670). Its authorship, 

however, is unknown, being anonymous. It begins with 
invocations to Bamachandra, Gaue^a, Gangadhare^vara, 
Banganatha and Narasimha (of Seringapatam), and, 
besides the eulogy, contains direct references to the 
achievements, personality, court life, daily routine, etc., 
of Devaraja Wodeyar. Among other writers, Lakshmi* 
pati, the royal scribe of Devaraja, appears also to have 
been a poet. Though no authentic works of his have 
so far come down to us, we have some evidence of his 
poetical attainments in the verses (in the kanda metre) 
at the end of the colophon to the manuscript copy 
(1663) of Banna's Ajitandtha-Purdna (c. 1000), prepared 
by him for the use of the Crown-prince, Chikkadevaraja 
Wpdeyar (Ghikkendra-bhiimUangendu), From the re- 
ference to Deyaraja of Mysore and his Dalavai Kumaraiya 

171. I, 28-27. V72, Ms. No. 18-11-7— P.L.; Mad. Or. Lib. 

178. Ms. No. A. 68 (P; Mya. Or. Lih.)^ pp. 189-198. The copying of the 
work was actually completed on August 26, 1688 (tf. 1686, dobkakrii^ 
Bhddra^ada 4u, 8), according to the ocdophon on p. 189. For further 
references to this Ms., vide section on Domestic life. Ct. Kar. Ka» 
Oka. (II. 460), which, by a slip, places 6obhakrit in 1662^ 
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in the verses at the beginning of the second chapter of 
a manuscript of Immadi-Tontadaiya’s Vajrabdhii- 
Charite (c. 1530 ), it appears probable that a copy of this 
work also was made towards the close of Devaraja’s reign.^*^® 
The reign of DeyarSja Wbdeyar saw the beginnings 
Early European intercourse of European nations with 
intercourse with Mysore. “ In the month of June 1671 ,’* 
Mysore. 1671. note,^’® ‘‘ Flacour, the French agent, 

went from [Tellicherry] to settle a trade at Seringa- 
patam, the capital of Mysore. Dellon [the physician 
who had sailed from France in March 1668 ] , intending to 
accompany him, went as far as the foot of the mountains, 
but was deterred there by the excessive violence of the 
torrents and came back : Flacour persisted, and returned 
from Seringapatam in November. In January 1672 
Dellon sailed from Tellicherry on his return to Surat.” 
Devaraja Wodeyar had two queens, Muddajamma, 
daughter of Channarajaiya of Ari- 
kuthara, and Devajamma, daughter of 
Lingarajaiya of Ammachavadi.^^'^ Of 
these, Devajamma is probably identical with ‘‘ Devamba” 
and “ Devajamma ” mentioned in two lithic records 
dated March 14 , 1662 .^'^® She is, again, referred to in 


Domestic life : 
Queens. 


174. See Ear. Ka, Cha.^ II. 227, f.n. 1; see also f.n. 227 infra, for a fur- 
ther notice of this Ms. 

176. Of. Ibid. 

176. Orme, Historical Fragments, pp. 174-176, Note VII-v. 

177. Mya. Dho. Par., I. 63; see also and compare Annals, I. 96. 

178. B.O., III (1) Nj. 66 and 81: 1584, ^ubhakrit, ChaUra 6u. 5. These 

records relate to the construction of a ma(h in Kalale (attached to 
the Palace), and the grant of the villages of Kurahatti and ^ambu- 
pura as an endowment thereto, by Devamba (Devajamma), with the 
permission of Devaraja Wodeyar and the consent of (Dajavai) 
NanjanSthaiya, on the death of her father (?). The expressions, 
ruunma araainavaru svargastardgaldgit in Nj. 81, 11. 8-9, are literally 
rendered by Rice as, “on my king (i.e., husband) going to svarga" 
{Ibid, p. 103, translation). In the absence of specific reference, 
these expressions may as well imply the death of an elderly member 
(father of DdvSmbd?) of Dev&jamma’s family taking namma 
arassnaearti in a wider sense, > in which case we have to assume 
the identity of Devambi with Devajamma, queen of Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 
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an inscription, dated June 22, 1667,^’® recording a cash 
grant for services (i.6. flower decoration and offerings) to 
God Banganatha of Seringapatam. Devaraja had no 
issue by either of his queens. Yet he seems to have 
endeared himself to Chikkadevaraja (the Crown-prince) 
and Kanthlravaiya as their uncle, looking upon them 
as if they were his own sons.^®^ 

Among other members of the Boyal Family, 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, elder brother 
the Eoyai“FTS.°^ Devaraja Wodeyar-who, as already 
referred to,^®^ had renounced his charge 
of the city of Mysore in favour of his younger brother by 
1659 — devoted^®® himself to penance on the banks of the 
Kaundinl river (near Gundlu-Terakanambi) , during the 
latter part of his life covered by the reign of Devaraja. 
The staunch Vaishnava that he was, Doddadevaraja was, 
as he is depicted to us,^®^ a saintly personage with a 
religious and philosophical turn of mind, ever devoutly 
served by his younger brothers (yad-bhakti-yukta- 
chittair nityam paricharyate nijair anujaih; yad-bhakti- 
bhdva-vivaSair . . . anujaih) . In particular, 


179. I, M, G,t No. 18-15-20, p. 46: Plavanga^ IsMdlia 6u, 11, Prathama- 

Elc(id(iA%, 

180. See colophon to the Ms. copy (1668) of Banna’s AjitandtJia-Purdna 

by Bayasada Lakshmipati, p. 190; Ohawpadada-Puataka^ ff. 1, 
V. 1, 3; C. Fi., IV, 176, 178 — referring to Devaraja as Ohikkaya 
Baya” ** Ohikkayya” Kiru-tande^** respectively. All these 
terms mean “nnole.” 

181. See E. < 7 ., Mys, Diat. Suppl. Vol., My. 114, 1. 30, where the 

reference to ** putraiicha*^ is applicable to the nephews of Devaraja 
in a general sense; also O. F»., V, 69, 73, where Devaraja is made to 
refer to his nephew, ChikkadevarSja, as **maga*' (son). We have 
also some records where Ka^t^iravaiya, the other nephew of Deva- 
raja, is generally referred to as ** kumdra'* (son), vide references 
cibsd in f.n. 200-203 infra, 

182. Vide section on Lineal deacent, 

183. Vide Appendix V— (2) ; cf. authorities in f.n. 186 infra. 

184. O. Vam., 37-48, 89-160; G. Vi., Ill, 7-128; E. G., XII Kg. 87 (1668), 

11. 88-42; IV (2) Oh. 92 (1676), 11. 16-17; III (1) Sr. 161 (1679). p. 
118 (Text) ; 14 (16^), 11. 28-29, etc. For further reference to the Vaisb- 
^ava predilections of Doddadevaraja, vide Oh. XIJI. 
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l>9var&ja Wo^eyar himself is stated^^ to have ruled the 
kingdom of Mysore as a devotee at the feet of his elder 
brother. Obviously, as the seniormost member of the 
Royal Family, Do^^adSvaraja seems to have continued 
to wield his moral influence over the affairs of the State, 
during the period of his retirement.^®® Amritamba (Amrit- 
amma), daughter of Bale Urs of Mugur, was his lawful 
and only queen {dharmapatni ; ekapatm-vratastham).^ 

186. See Kdmcmd. I, 66 : Deva-Janapdlam bhilmdgraja-bhaktiyim 

poreda mahvyant\ Ydd. Mdhdi.f II, 49: Diva-jaTiapdlam . . . 
Do^euiiva-nfpananghriya hhaktiyo\ dldan . . , urviyam^ etc. 

Cf. authorities in f.ii. 186 infra. 

186. Cf. Bdj. Kath.f XII. 476-476, where Devaohaudra speaks of 

deyarilja Wo^eyar as not having been allowed by his brother, 
BevarSja, tore-enter Seringapatam on his return from a pilgrimage , 
of his (Do^4&devar£ja’8) subsequent tour in the kingdom, his sojourn 
in Ye}andur, the marriage of his son, Chikkadevaraja, with the 
Yejandur princess (Devajamma), Bo^^^d^varaja’s death at Hanga]a 
and the performance of his obsequies on the banks of the Kauiji^iul 
by Chikkadevaraja, etc. ; cf. also Wilks in Appendix V — (1), referring 
to Do^^adevarlja and his son, Chikkadevaraja, as having been kept 
as prisoners at Terakai^imbi during Devaraja*s reign. Kioe (I. 366) 
follows Wilks; S. K. Aiyangar {Ancient India, p. 296) is rather 
inclined to be critical on the point. There is absolutely no eviden ce 
in support of the position of either Devacbandra or Wilks. A detailed 
examination of the Bdj. Kath. goes to show that Devaobandra, who 
closely follows the G. Vam., only distorts that text in an attempt 
to trace the connection of Chikkadevaraja with his Jain minister, 
•ViSilaksha-Pa^^it. Nor does Wilks seem to have been well-informed 
by his contemporaries on the point at issue. The truth seems to be 
that a legend grew up, in later times, about the renunciation of 
Do^^adevarija and his penance and death on the banks of the 
KauQ^inl river. Since Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar, eldest son of 

shall see, in Hangaja from 1668 
onwards, this would appear to have led to the notion that both 
father and son were in prison, a notion which perhaps easily crept into 
later writings like the Kaifiyats, etc., uncritically relied upon by 
Wilks. We have to totally reject both Devachandra and Wilks in 
the light of the evidence derivable from the sources cited in f.n. 
180-181, 188 and 186 9apra and 196-199 infra. 

187. Mys. Dho, Pfir., I, 67; Ydd, Mdhat., II, 46; E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, 

11. 21-22; 111 (1) Sr. 161, pp. 118-119 (Text); also see and compare 
Annals, I. 95; cf. E. C., Bangalore Diet. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 
(1680), 1. 27, referring to Channamamba as the mother of Chikka- 
dSvarftja, which seems evidently a surname of Amritambi. All 
other sources are agreed that Amrlt&mba was her actual name. See 
also references cited in f.n. 189 infra. Cf. Bdj. Kath. (XII. 474)^ 
where BSvachandra connects Amritamba with Ye|andtir, for which 
there is no evidence. 
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By her he had two sons, Chikkadevaraja (b. 1645) and 
Kapthiravaiya (Kanthlrava-Arasn, b, 1647), and two 
daughters, Depamma and Guruvajamma.^®® Amritamba 
was, as she is depicted,^®® an ideal and pious lady, ever 
devoted to her husband. As already indicated, she got 
constructed, in 1656, astone math in thePalace at Hangala 
[where Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar (?) had died] and an 
independent math for Maraja-Basavalinga-Devaru, grant- 
ing the village of Horakeri-Bachahalli as an endowment 
to the latter.^®® She also, we learn,^®^ got newly erected a 
Lingayat math in the town of Mysore. Evidently she 
seems to have been a patron of the Vira-Saivas. She 
appears to have predeceased Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, ^®^ 
and her memory is perpetuated by a votive mantapa, to 
the east of the ndmatlrtha pavilion at Melkote, with her 
name inscribed thereon (Amrutammanavara seve- 
mantapa)}^ Doddadevaraja himself, it would seem, 
passed away, in his forty- seventh year, not later than 
November 30, 1669, for we have a lithic record, dated 


188. Mya. Dho. Pi7r., I. 57-68 ; Appendix V — (2) and references cited in 

f.n. 185 supra and 189 infra ; also see and compare Annals, l.o. 

189. G. Vam,, 39; G. Vi., 111,24-26; Kamand. Ni., 1,62-63; Mahdt,, 

I, 26-27 Bhag. Gi. 371.. I. 46-46; Fa^ch. MaJidt,, I, 38-39; Kamald. 
Mdhai., I, 103-104; Yad. Mdlidt., II, 46-48, etc. 

190. M. A. B,, 1930, No. 26 (1666), pp. 163-166; see also Ch. IX. f.n. 166 

and 168. It was probably this grant which was confirmed and 
extended by Devaraja in 1663 — vide f.n. 116 supra and text 
thereto. 

191. Ihid, 1931, No. 83 (1668), pp. 129-131, 11. 7-9: Maisura vdra-volaga/na 

Mahattige Ammanavaru Amrutamma-na/varu ndtanavdgi ka^\isia 
Mahattina-ma^ha. Dr. M. H. Krishna renders the expressions, 
Ammanava/ru Amrutamma-namaru, literally as Amritamma, ''mother^' 
of Devaraja Wodeyar {Ibid, pp. 130-181). The word Ammanavaru, 
however, is only a term of respect by which Amritamma, an elderly 
lady and sister-in-law df Devaraja Wodeyar, is referred to here. 

192. See M. A. B., 1. c., from which it would seem Amritamma had died 

some time before 1668. The Amials (I. 103, 138) is rather confused and 
contradictory on the point. In the absence of decisive evidence, we 
would not, in the light of inscriptions (dated in 1666 and 1668) above 
referred to, be far wrong in placing her death somewhere between 
1666 and 1666. 

193. E. G., m (1) Sr. 83. 
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Nltvember 19, 1670,^ registering a grant — on the anni- 
▼wsary day of his death (namma pitru-dwasada 
ptti^ak&ladalli) — ^by his second son, Eafi^hlravaiya 
(EaQiti^rava-Arasa). A mutilated image of Qnd Yarada- 
r&ja (formerly adorning the Paravasudeva temple on the 
baoiks of the Eau^^inl but now to be seen in the 
Vijaya'E&r&ysipasvami temple at Gup^upet), with the 
lalMl ^ri-Dod^adevarSja-Varada (lit. giver of boon to 
Do44868varaja) inscri^d thereon, perhaps reminds us 
of his devotion to that God, especially during the last 
years of his life. Of his two sons, Chikkadevaraja, the 
elder, who had been placed as a junior prince (Kiriyarasu) 
under D§varaja, became the Crown-prince during the 
latter’s reign {YauvarSjyadol alankarisidam)}^ On 
February 21, 1662 {Plava, Phdlguna Su. 14), Devaraja, 
it is said,^" got him married to Devajamma (Devamba), 
daughter of Lingarajaiya of Ye}andur, and Devamma, 
daughter of (Dalavai) Eumaraiya of Ealale. There is 
evidence of ChikkadSvar&ja having stayed with his uncle 
in Seringapatam till June 1667, for, as we have seen, he 
made a rare exhibition of his courage and prowess daring 
DivarSija’s deliberations on the occasion of the siege of 
Er64®*^* It was probably shortly after this event that 
he was, with his family, sent to Hangala by Devaraja for 
being educated and trained in politics and state-craft 
under proper arrangements.^" Eap(h!ravaiya, the 
younger son of Do44®^^'v^®i^5ja, appears to have stayed 

194. Ibid^ IV (9) Hg. 119 : i, 1692, Sadh&ta^y Mdrga4vra ha, 8. For details, 
see text of f.n. 908 in/ra. We have also records in the reign of 
ChikkadSyarfija Wo^eyar, relating to bis grants on the anniversary 
day of the death of his /of her, (i.e.» MargoHra 

ha, 8) — ^fid$ Ch. XIXI. Cf. Bdj, Kath,^ in f.n. 186 st^pra, 

196, JfWd, Myt, DUt, Sttppl, Vol,, Qu. 106 {M.A.B,, 1912, , p, 66). For 
details abont the ParavftsndSva temple, vide Gh. Xni. 

196. 0,Vam„ 190. 

197. Aimdlit 1. 96 and 104; of. Bdj, Kath,^ ih f.n. 186 eupra. For details 

about the Ka)ale Family, see under Biee of the Kdiale Family, 

196. O.Vi., V, 62.76; see also text ctf f.n. 66 

199, Aimede^ I. 96; of. authorities in f.n. 186 tupra. For farther details, 
vide under J6arl9 fi/e of Ohikkadiva/roga in Oh, XI. 
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with his uncle and possibly ruled jointly with him during 
the latter part of his (Devaraja’s) reign. An inscription, 
dated June 22, 1667,*^ refers to his grant of the village 
Horeyala (Arasinavarorhalli), in the Turuvekere-sthala^ 
for services to God Ranganatha of Seringapatam. A 
litiiic record, dated October 26, 1669,®®^ records the 
formation by him of an agrahdra in Tarikallu (and 
twenty-three adjoining hamlets), named Kanthlrava- 
samudra, and the grant of the same — divided into 126 
shares — to learned and deserving Brahmans of various 
gotraSy sutras and iakhas, one share being set apart for 
God Lakshmikanta-svami. Another, dated October 16, 
1670,®®® refers to his grant of land of 6 varahas (in 
Alanahalli?) to Bidarada-Venkataiya, on account of 
having sent him to Ka4i. A third, dated November 19, 
1670, already mentioned,®®® registers his gift of the villageof 
Bilugumba (in Kottagala), also named Kanihlrava-pura, 
to a Brahman by name Bet^ppaiya of Katur (of Gautama- 
gotra, Apastambha-sutra and Yaju^^akha), on the 
anniversary day of the death of his father, Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, A fourth, dated December 11, 1672,®®* records 
his grant of land, assessed at 10 varahasy to Niranjaiya, 
fianabhog {Senabdga) of Kittur, as an umbali-mdnya 
(rent-free) for the Kambara-matha of the Kittur-sthala. 
A fifth, a much worn out record, also dated in 1672,®®® 
seems to register his grant of the village of Manchanahalli, 
in Malavalli hobli, for the feeding of Brahmans. All 
these records are usually signed by Devaraja Wodeyar, at 
the end. Evidently the grants seem to have been made by 

200. I.M.O.y ^o. 18-16-20, p. 45 ; Plavangay iahddha Su. 11. 

201. EiO.y IV (2) Hs. 189 : i. 1691, Saumyay Kdrkka 4u. 12. The week-day 

mentioned, Bhanuvdray is apparently a misreading, or a scribal error, 

for Bhawmavdra (Taesday). 

202. Ihidy Hg. 120 : i, 1682, Sodharcmay Kartika iu. 12 ; 4. 168S^ in this 

record, is clearly an error, for SddhAra/ttay in the reign of Devar&ja 

Wodeyar, corresponds to 4. 1592. 

208. Ihidy Hg. 119; see also t.nj supra and text thereto. 

204. Ihidy Hg. 67 : i. 1694, Pa/ridh4viy Puahya tfu. 2. 

206. Ihidy in (1) Ml. 69 (M.A.H., 1920, p. 40, para 96) ; i. 1594, PmdhAvi. 

17 
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Ka^lhfravaiya with the consent of his uncle. MaridSm-* 
iraja Wodeyar, youngest brother of Doddadevar&ja 
Wo^eyar and last son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar^ 
who had also been placed under the care of Devaraja^ 
seems to have stayed in Seringapatam during the reign 
of DevarSja Wodeyar, faithfully serving him.®“ He 
was familiarly known as Chikka-Arasinavaru.''^ A 
eopper*plate inscription (from the Ranganatha temple, 
Seringapatam), dated March 12, 1664,*^ registers, under 
Devaraja’s signature, a grant by Maridevaraja, of the 
village of Allappanahalh, to six families of 6rI-Vaishnavas, 
to provide for daily decoration with garlands (tirumdle) 
from head to foot of God Ranganatha and the Goddess 
Ranganayaki of Seringapatam, and for small garlands to 
the attendant goddess and the two NachySrs (goddesses). 
The record further registers his grant of a land, assessed 
at 4 varahas {ndlku-varahada-bhilmi) , for God Hanu- 
manta newly set up in the mantapa in the middle of the 
village. Another inscription, dated June 22, 1667,*® 
records a similar pious service of his in the Ranganatha 
temple at Seringapatam. 

From the domestic, no less from the political, point 
The Kise of the ^f view, the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
K«]ale Pemily, down it is interesting to note, witnessed an 
^ important development in the relations 

of the Mysore Royal House with the Kalale Family. 

906. See Jhidt, Sr. 14 (1686), U. 29-80 : 

Parieha/rati muddyam bhavya-karmdnujanmd 
Sukhaht Marvyadivor^kshmUpaii . . . ; 

Yad* Mdhat.f I, 41 : DivornfpdUmaUi Mar\d£v€ndram mahd^hhaktiyam 
ialedirdamt etc. See also E,0.t My a. JOistf JSuppl, Yoh^ My. 114 
(1668), 11. 80>31 {Bhrdtr putrcUicha aahiti mcmtri-miukhyaiicha 
$ivUdk)i referring, in general, to Devarija as having been served 
by his brother, sons and ministers. The reference to the brother 
here is to Maxidevar&ja. For further [notice of this reference, vide 
f.n. 181 gupra» 

m I.M.O,, I.C., vide f.n. 200 eupra, 

906 a.O.,mO.)Bt.W-.t.lSa6,a<lbhakrU,Phalgunaba.lO. 
m. X.U.O., vUt t.B. 907 nipra. 
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In view of the influence the latter exercised in later 
times on the fortunes of the kingdom of Mysore, it seems 
pertinent here to trace its origin, foundation and rise 
from small beginnings. The founding of the Kalale 
Family dates in 1500, according to tradition preserved 
in the Kalale-Arasttgala-Vamidvali^^ (c. 1830). Two 
brothers, by name Kanta Wodeyar and Krish^araja 
Wodeyar, of Yadava descent, Bharadvaja-gotra and 
A^valayana-sutra, it is said, proceeded from the region of 
Dvaraka towards Vijayanagar, intending to carve out a 
kingdom for themselves.^^ At Vijayanagar they stayed 
for a while, deliberating with its ruler {Raya ) . Ulti- 
mately, however, Kanta Wodeyar, owing to some 
differences with the latter, left with his consort and his 
brother for Kalale in the south, taking with him the 
shrine of his family god Lakshmlkanta. In due course, 
as unanimously decided by the elders {halabas ) , KSnta 
Wodeyar was installed as chief of Kalale by the PSlegSr 
of Ummattur.®^^ Kanta Wodeyar I thus became the 
progenitor of the Kalale Family, and is assigned a period of 
twenty-two years* rule (1505-1527) Kanta Wodeyar I 
had a son and four grandsons, one of the latter, Kanta 
Wodeyar, marrying (Dodda) Deviramma, daughter of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Ghamaraja Wodeyar III {Vijaya-Ghdma^ 
rasa Wodeyar) of Mysore * (1513-1553).®^^ Kanta 


SIO. ^ paper Ms. in the Mya, Or, Lib.^ No. B. 424. It is otherwise known as 
ari^Venupurada^Kahatrigalavaro^Vamiavali, It embodies the tradi- 
tionary history and fortunes of the Ka}ale Family down to the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, and from internal evidence appears to 
have been compiled about 1830 (see ff. 84). Our account is mainly 
based on this Ms., supplemented by other sources of information 
•wherever available. 

211. K.A.V,t ff. 1. The actual expressions used are : digvijaya mmityavdgi, 

Cf. the founding of the Mysore Royal Family as reoorded in the Mya^ 
Nag, Par, {Vide Oh. Ill of this work). 

212. Ibid, fl. 1 and 2. The Vijayanagar ruler of the time, according to the 

Ms., was Krish^adeva-Baya {Kriahna-Bdya), But the actual ' ruler, in 
1600, was Narasa NSyaka (14^-1608). 

218. ibid, ff. 81 ; see also Table XIII. 

214, Ibid, ff. 2 ; also Table XIII and Ob. IV. 

17 ’^ 
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Wo^eyar I appeairs to have got built a temple to Vishnu 
iXjakshmlkdntorSvdmi) in Kalale.®^^ His rule wa^ 
however, characterized by considerable domestic embroil 
between the chief of Ummattur and the members of the 
Ka4ale House, leading eventually to a wholesale massacre 
of the latter, with the exception of only one member, 
MaHarSja Wodeyar, a great grandson of Kanta Wodeyar I, 
who was rescued and brought up by a faithful adherent 
of the family. Great confusion prevailed in the land, 
and the Ummattur chief placed Kalale under the nominal 
sway of one Kantanpa, a natural son of Kanta Wodeyar.®^® 
Meanwhile the Kajale Family was revived under Malla- 
raja Wodeyar, whose son, also known as Mallaraja, 
married (Chikka) Deviramma, another daughter of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja W’odeyar III of Mysore.®^"^ 
The family, however, resumed its sway in Kajale only 
under this Mallaraja’s son, Timmaraja Wodeyar I, who 
is assigned a period of eighteen years* rule (1527-1646).®^® 
He is said to have had five sons by three out of his four 
consorts, the last of the latter, (Chikka) Depamma, being 
a daughter of Bola-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV of Mysore 
(1672-1576).®^® At his death (in April 1546), Lakshml- 
kSnta Wodeyar, his eldest son by his first consort 
(Do^^Sjamma of Hura), was installed by the leaders of 
the halepaika community. This so much excited the 
jealousy of Lakshmikanta Wodeyar’s half-brothers (i.e., 
sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar by his second consort, 
Channgjamma of Tagadur) that they treacherously 
removed the former to the unbearable agony and bitter 
curse of his mother who is said to have committed sati 
with her husband. They sought also the life of 
Mallaraja (afterwards Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II ) — 
then a child of five years of age — another half-brother of 

sue. Ibidt 5. 216. Ibid, ff. 8-7. 

917. Ibid, fl. S.9; also Table XIU and Ch. IV. 

918. Ibid, n, 9 and 81 ; also Table XUl and Ch. IV. 

919. Ibid, ff. 9-10 ; also Table XIII and Ch. IV. 
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theirs (i.e., son of Timmaraja Wodeyar I by his last 
consort, Depamma of Mysore). Luckily, however, a 
faithful onlooker removed him for safety to Mysore.^ 
The kingdom of Kajale thus fell to the share of the sons 
of Timmaraja Wodeyar I by his second consort, and, it 
is said, they kept under custody Depamma, mother of 
Mallaraja.*^ Of these sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar, 
Nandinatha Wodeyar is assigned a rule of eighteen yeara 
(1646-1564).^ He was followed by Mudda-MallarSja 
Wodeyar I (1564-1691), probably a son of his. The 
latter was in turn succeeded by Kanta Wodeyar II 
(1691-1605) and Chandrasekhara Wodeyar of 
Mallahalli (1605-1615), younger brothers of Nandinatha 
Wodeyar.^ Meanwhile Mallaraja, who had been 
brought up at Mysore, was advised by his saviour to 
proceed against his cousins and take possession of Kalale! 
Mallaraja approached his maternal uncle, Baja Wodeyar 
(1578-1617), and sought his assistance. Baja Wodeyar, 
however, on grounds of policy, directed him to Hiriya^' 
BamarSja Nayaka, chief of Yelandur One Lakh country. 
Eamaraja Nayaka not only promised Mallaraja the 
assistance he sought but also gave his daughter, 
DevTramma, in marriage to him. During the wedding 
ceremonies, the pavilion, owing, it is said, to a slight 
defect in the lagnam already forewarned, caught fire ; and 
Mallaraja himself sustained a severe burn on his foot 
which swelled and left a scar thereon, whence he became 
familiarly known as Zariftaia-Mallaraja (lit. MallarSja, 
with the black scar on his foot). Karikala-MallarSja, 
with the assistance in men and money from his 
father-in-law, succeeded in taking possession of 
UppanahalU and Sindhuvalli and eventually Kalale 
itself. Chandrai^ekhara Wodeyar (1605-1615), the last 
of Earikala-Mallaraja’s halfrbrothers in charge of Kalale, 

kso. Ibid, ft, 10-11 ; see also AtmaU, I. 46-47, referring to this aocoaht, 

321. Ibid, ft, 11. 322. Ibid^ ft, 82 ; also Table Xlll. 

32Sw Ibid, . 
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was obliged to flee for his life to Malabar (Maleyalam), 
leaving the other members of his family at Mallahalli 
where they were kept under a close guard and ultimately 
died. Unopposed Karikala-Mallaraja Wo^eyar 11 was 
installed by the elders on the throne of Kalale.®“ He is 
assigned a period of twenty-eight years’ rule (1615- 
1644).®“ He was an important member of the Ealale 
House and, as referred to in an earlier chapter,®* 
was the first Dajav&i of Mysore under the solemn 
compact entered into between him and Baja Wodeyar in or 
about 1614. Karikala-Mallaraja (Earikala-Mallarajaiya 
of other sources) having, however, returned to Kalale 
and sent in his resignation through his grandson 
Nandinathaiya, the compact was not actually in force for 
some time, possibly because Karikala-Mallaraja and his 
immediate successor had had more than they could 
manage in bringing order out of chaos and in securing 
their own position in Kalale before they could effectively 
take part in the politics of the kingdom of Mysore. 
Karik&la-Mallar&ja Wodeyar II was succeeded by his 
second son, Timmaraja Wodeyar II ;®®^ and he is assigned 

aat im, n. 11 - 14 . m. im, a. sa; Uso T»bie xiii. aae. Ante, ch. v. 

227. The K,A,V. is silent as to why Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu, 
eldest son of Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II {vide ft. 14 and Table 
XIII) did not succeed the latter to the kingdom of Ka]ale and how the 
second son, Timmaraja Wodeyar, became its ruler. It seems, how- 
eyer, possible that the eldest son had been s(dopted by Lingarajaiya, son 
of Tirumalardja Nayaka and grandson of Hiriya-Bamaraja Nayaka of 
Hadinad-Yejandilr. For we havealithic record, dated July 12, 1647 
(Sarve^itf Ishddha ha. d), specifically referring to Mallaraja as his heir- 
elect—see E. 0., Mys. JHat. Suppl. Vol.t Yl. 188, 11. 10-12: tamma panada 
dflyat&da KalUeya-ptabha Mcdlardja^Arasinavaru. We further learn 
firom this record Q. 1!^ that Mallaraja had also a daughter by name 
MalUjamma. He had five sons {vide K. A, F., ff. 14-16 and Table 
XIII) who are referred to in a Ms. copy (c. 1670) of Immadi-Ton^adaiya’s 
Vajrcdfdhu-Oharitey and he is himself found mentioned in it as the right- 
hai^ man of Devarija Wodeyar of Mysore in the south (AToisfiru-D^va- 
rdjanige dakthu^a-^bhuja^nenisida Ka}ileya McUlardja) — see JETor- Ka. 
Cha., II. 227, f.n. 1 ; also f.n. 174 supra and text thereto. Evidently 
Mallar&ja Wodeyar edias Kemp^-Arasu, as a member of the Kalale 
Family in ganenUand as the ru^ of Yelandfir in particular, seems 
to have oooupied an important position during the reign of Ddvarija 
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a period of about sixteen years* rule (1644-1660).®“® 
Timmaraja Wodeyar wasinturn followed by his nephew, 
Kumara-Mallaraja Wodeyar III (1660-1679), eldest son 
of Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu.®® 

The period of rule of Mallaraja III in Kalale synchronised 
With that of Devaraja Wodeyar in Mysore. By now the 
kingdom of Kalale had been securely established, and the 
relations between the Kalale and Mysore families were 
renewed, perhaps under the influence of Mallaraja alias 
Kempe-Arasu, father of Mallaraja Wodeyar III.®®® 
Mallaraja III himself was married to Chikka-Depamma, 
a sister of Devaraja Wodeyar,®®^ and, as we have seen,®®® 
he held the office of Dalavai also under the latter for a 
short while (April-July 1660), while Nandinathaiya 
(Nanjanathaiya of other sources) and Kumaraiya, younger 
brothers of Mallaraja III, successively held the same 
office (September 1661-Pebruary 1662; April 1662- 
April 1667 ; April 1667-1673). The bond of relationship 
between Kalale and Mysore was further strengthened by 
the marriage of Devamma, a daughter of Kumaraiya, 
with the Crown-prince, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, in 
February 1662.®®® Among other members of the Kalale 
Family, Nanjarajaiya I (a nephew of Mallaraja III) seems 
to have commanded the Mysore army during Devar5ja*s 
southern campaigns (c. 1659-1663),®®^ while his son, 
Kantaiya, officiated as the Mysore DalavSi during 
February-April 1662.®®® We have thus enough data at 


Wodeyar. This perhaps accounts, in a great measure, for the renewed 
friendly relations between Mysore and Ka}ale and the appointment of 
Mallaraja’s sons and other members of the Kalale Family as Da)avais 
of Mysore during the reign. 

228. K, A, 7., f£. 82 ; also Table XIII. 

229. Ibid ; also Table XIII and f.n. 227 supra. 

280. Vide f.n. W- supra, 

231. X.A.7., ff. 16 ; also Table XIII. 

2^ Vide section on Dalau&is ; also Table XIII. 

288. Vide f.n. 197 supra and text thereto. 

284. Vide f.n. 60 9Upra\ also Table XIII. 

286. Vide f.n. 232 supra ; also Table XIII, 
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btod pointing to the rise of the Kalale Faonily to an 
important position in the kingdom of Mysore already by 
1673. 

On February 11, 1673, Devaraja Wo^eyar passed away, 
Death of Devaraja forty-sixth year, in the Palace at 

Wo^eyar, February Chiknayakanahalli, while on a tour in 
the State.®®® His body, it is said,®®^ 
was quickly conveyed in the course of a single day to 
Seringapatam and his cremation, as had been piously 
desired by him, took place on the banks of the Cauvery, 
his queens observing sati. 

If Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I worked for and 
evolved the independence of the king- 
dom of Mysore in the critical conditions 
prevailing in his time while remaining 
loyal to the cause of the Vijayanagar Empire, Devaraja 
Wodeyar went a step further by entering into and 
claiming the status of the Empire 
As a political builder, itself as its political heir, without, how- 
ever, completely breaking away from 
the original theoretical position of Mysore as a feudatory 
of the latter. There is ample evidence, as indicated and 
explained above, that this result was, in a large measure, 
brought about by a combination of circumstances at once 
fortuitous and favourable to Mysore from the beginning 
of DevarAja’s reign. The siege of Seringapatam by 
^ivappa NSyaka I of Ikkeri, followed by his disastrous 
retreat and death (1659-1660) ; the attitude of prejudice. 


An estimate of 
DSvar&ja Wodeyar. 


986. My a. Ufho, Pilr., I. 57, II. 28: Pa/ridhdvit Phdlguria iu5; see also 

AnndU^ 1. 108 ; of. Mya, BdJ. Oha,t 27 ; Baj. Kath. XII. 476 ; and Wilka^ I. 
70. Bioe fl. 8^) and S. K. Aiyangar {Ancient India, p. 298), following' 
Wilks, place Devaraja’s death in 1672. The authority of the earliest 
Ms. is, as usual, preferred here. That the last days of. Devar&ja 
Wodeyar were spent at Chikn&yakanahaUi appears obvious from alithio 
record, dated July 18, 1678 {Ptamddieha, 15), registering a 

gift of three villages for the decorations, iUuminatious, offerings, etc., 
to the OoddesB Bettada-ChSmun^eSvarl (B.O., XII Tp. 106). 
Bvidently, it would seem, grants continued to be made in Devaraja’s 
name in ^ose parts, even after his death on February 11, 1678. 

987. Afmali, l.o, 
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if not open hostility, adopted by Emperor ^rl-Ranga VI 
himself towards Mysore after 1660, under the influence 
of ^ivappa Nayaka’s anti-Mysore policy ; the series of 
operations of Mysore against Ikkeri during 1663-1664 ; 
the gradual slackening of the control of Bijapur and 
Golkonda over their Karnatak possessions ; the departure 
of ^ri-Ranga towards the south about April 1663 ; the 
simultaneous settlement in Mysore of the celebrated 
Tatacharya family (of ^rl-Vaishnava royal preceptors) 
from the court of Vijayanagar ; the victory of Mysore 
over the southern confederacy at Er5de (headed by 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura) in June 1667 ; and the 
rapid dissolution of the Empire itself thereafter — all these 
contributed not a little to steadily enhance the reputation 
and prestige of Devaraja Wodeyar as a ruler of Mysore. 
If this general course of affairs is remembered, we would 
be enabled to follow and estimate Devaraja Wodeyar's 
achievements as a political builder. Though not possessed 
of conspicuous military talents like his illustrious 
predecessor, and though he does not appear to have 
commanded the army in person or taken an active part 
in any decisive action, there is evidence of his having 
exhibited rare political insight, diplomatic skill and 
courage which stood him in good stead, especially when 
he was on the point of losing in the deep game of political 
policy. We have reference in the sources to his expert 
knowledge of politics and diplomacy {nlti-idstra nipu- 
nanum\ akhila raja-dharma niddnam) Indeed it is 
to these attainments of his that we have to ascribe his 
success in repulsing ^ivappa Nayaka I from Seringapatam 
(1659) and his victory against the confederacy at Erode 
(1667) . Added to these qualities, he was assisted by able 
Dalavais like Nanjanathaiya and Eumaraiya of Ealale, in 

388. 0,Vafn,t 186; Div. 8u. 0^., I, 78. Of. TFilArs, I. 70 i His statement 
that Devaraja “ is less celebrated by his bramin historians for bis civil 
or military talents and political skill than for his excessive devotion 
and religious munificence," is hardly home out by the materials 
^uoM in this Chapter. 
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the work of political expansion. And he was, on the 
whole, able to extend, and maintain the independence and 
integrity of, the kingdom of Mysore in the west, north 
and the south, with a tendency to advance farther south- 
wards in the direction of Trichinopoly and Madura ; and 
leave a rich legacy to his nephew and successor, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a ruler of Mysore, Devaraja Wodeyar was very pious 
and popular. He was universally adored 
Aaanaer. by his subjects for his numerous acts 

of benevolence and solicitude towards 
them. Though a devout and staunch Vaishnava, his 
toleration towards other faiths and creeds was remarkable. 
The capital city of Seringapatam under him was a centre 
of great attraction, and his court was famous for the 
galaxy of learned scholars and the munificent patronage 
extended to sacred and secular lore alike. He was, as he 
is depicted to us,®* a strong and well-built person of 
middle age, possessed of attractive features and a serene 
countenance expressive of the depth of spiritual merit 
acquired by him. In domestic life, he was amiable and 
endearing to all the members of the Boyal Family, and he 
was devoutly served by his queens, younger brother and 
nephews. His sincere devotion to Doddadevaraja, his 
saintly elder brother, was a noteworthy feature of his 
domestic life. No less significant was the establishment 
of renewed relations between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and the rise of the latter to a position of 
importance in the kingdom of Mysore by 1673, while 
there were already the beginnings of European intercourse 
with Mysore during the reign. 

An astute political builder and a popular and pious 
ruler, Devaraja Wodeyar occupies an 
liywre »* *^*^^ important place in history as a “ Maker 
of Mysore.*’ The most enduring 

See C. Fom., 186, 188-190; C. Vi., V, 4-10; XHvar^ii^adngcUyat l, 38; 

KOmand. 2W.. I, 64 ; B. 0., IV W Yd. 64, p. 167 (Text), etc. 
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monuments of his rule are the Thousand Steps to the 
Ohamu^di Hill and the huge monolithic JBwW thereon 
and the Devdmbudhi tank (now known as Doddakere) in 
Mysore. In sum, the period of Devaraja Wodeyar’s reign 
justly claims to be regarded as an intermediate stage in 
the evolution of new ideas, tendencies and factors in the 
development of the kingdom of Mysore. 

On the generation of authors who wrote during the suc- 
ceeding reign, Devaraja Wodeyar has 
^ lasting impression. Tirumalarya 
testifies to the magnificence of Deva- 
raja’s rule and presents an ideal picture of his personality 
and character, besides showing an intimate acquaintance 
with his reign.^^® Among other writers contemporaneous 
with Tirumalarya, Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi, 
Mallikarjuna and Chidananda speak of the splendour 
and popularity of Devaraja Wodeyar’s rule in unequivocal 
terms so also do later inscriptions (of 1686, 1716, 
1722, 1748, 1761, etc.).^^ Under the influence, how- 
ever, of the compilations of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Annalists and other writers, Devaraja Wodeyar, 
as we have shown, has become well known, and been 
deep-rooted, in popular tradition as Dod^a-DevarSja 
Wodeyar, the prefix “Dodda” being generally, though 
loosely, used either by way of distinguishing him from 
his nephew and successor, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, or 
by way of making him identical with Do^dadevaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja, or both. 


m o. Vam,, J.O., O. Fi., V and VI. 

241. Vide works cited in f.n. 11 and 12 supra. 

242. See E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. JJfi ; ; HI 0) Sr. 1 and 

64; TN.63; IV (2) Yd. U and IS, etc. 

248. Vide 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

CHIKKADllVARiJA WODBYAR, 1673-1704. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession, etc. — General 
political situation — ^Political Development and Consolidation : 
First Phase : 1673-1677 — Feudalism vs. Imperialism : 

Belations with Madura, 1673 — Eolations with Vijayanagar, 
1674— -Relations with Bijapur, 1676-1677 : Retrospect of 
affairs — Chikkadovaraja’s activities, 1675 — His position 
about the close of 1676 — In 1676-1677 — Second Phase : 
1677-1690: The Crisis — Mahratta affairs, 1677-1680: 
Sivaji’s expedition to the Kamatak, 1677 — Sivaji’s irruption 
into Mysore, c. August 1677 — Its implications — South 
Indian politics, 1677-1680— Chikkadevaraja^s movements, 
1678 (a) In the south-east — (b) In the north — His position 
in 1679-1680- -General course of affairs, 1680-1682 — Mysore 
and the South, 1680-1686 : The fight for Supremacy : Dalavai 
Kumaraiya in Trichinopoly, 1680-1682 — Triohinopoly, the 
objective of southern advance of Mysore ; its siege, c. March- 
May 1682 — Mysore vs. Mahrattas, 1680-1682 — Kumaraiya’s 
negotiations (a) With Chokkanatha — (6) With the 
Mahrattas — Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam, c. April 
1682 — Kumaraiya's retreat from Trichinopoly, c. May 
1682 — Kumaraiya’s retirement. May 26, 1682 — Review 
of the events of c. April-May 1682 — Mysore vs. Ikkeri, 
Golkonda and Sambhaji, June 1682 — Sambhaji’s movements 
in Mysore and the South, June- August 1682 — c, August 1682 
to c. July 1686 — Political position of Chikkadevaraja, 
1686 — Mysore vs, Mughals : March-May 1687 — T h e 
acquisition of Bangalore, July 1687 — General course of 
affairs: 1687-1690 — The recovery of the lost ground by 
Mysore^Third Phase : 1690-1704 : The Climax — Ikkeri and 
the Mahrattas, 1690 — Mysore and Ikkeri, 1690 — Mahratta 
and Mughal affairs, 1691-1698 — Chikkadevaraja and the 
Mughals, 1691-1694 — Further relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri, 1694-1696: Action at Hebbale, c. Jwuary 1695—^ 
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Acquisition of Arkalgud, Aigur, Saklespur and Kodlipet, 
1696 — Hostilities renewed, c. February 1696 — Other events, 
1696-1704 — Chikkadevaraja’s political position, 1698 — The 
period of consolidation : 1698-1704 — General political 

situation in South India — Chikkadevaraja’s embassy to 
Aurangzib, c. 1699 — Its return to Seringapatam, 1700 — 
Its implications — Other political activities, c. 1698-1700: 
Advance on Malabar and Coorg; peace between Ikkeri 
and Mysore, etc. — Period of peace, 1700-1704 : political 
position of Mysore, 1704. 

O N THE death of Devaraja Wodeyar without issue, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, his nephew and eldest 
son of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar by 
Lineal descent. Amritamba, became the lawful heir to 
the throne of Mysore, directly in the 
line of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. That he was 
looked upon as the heir-designate from the beginning of 
Devaraja’s reign and that his eventual succession as the 
ruler of Mysore had, perhaps, been the cherished desire 
of his father (Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), appear obvious 
from the works of Tirumalarya, already referred to.^ 
In keeping with this position, Devaraja Wodeyar, on the 
eve of his death, is said to have enjoined on Dalavai 
Kumaraiya and other officers to arrange for the 
installation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as his successor 
to the kingdom of Mysore.^ 

Bom on September 22, 1645,® Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was, we learn,^ brought up in Mysore 
^ Birth and early Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 

till the latter*s renunciation and 
departure for the banks of the Kaundini (by 1669). 
Already in this period of his life, ChikkadevarSja, as has 

1. Vide Oh. X; also Appendix V— (2). 

2. Awnala, I. 102-106. 

8. Mys. Dho, PUr,, II. 66: Pdrthwa^ AMja iu, 12, Monday; see also 
, Annola, 1. 104; 0. Vam., 166 ; 0. Ft., IV, 61, and Baj, Kath,, XII. 478-474 
(following .the O. Fom.). 

4. C. raw., 166-188; 0. Fi., IV, 61-180., . , / 
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been depicted by his. friend and co-student Tirumal&rya,^ 
displayed traces of a promising career, being educated 
and trained along sound lines and acquiring proficiency 
in the principles of drama, rhetoric, poetry and 
linguistics, in dialectics. Pur anas ^ Bharma-iastras and 
politics, in music (including the lute), gymnastics, 
archery and swordsmanship, and in horse-riding and 
elephant-riding and various other manly exercises. As 
indicated in the preceding chapter, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during the reign of his uncle Devaraj'a 
Wodeyar, stayed in the capital city of Seringapatam as 
Crown-prince (Yuvardja) till 1667. In February 1662, 
he was married to Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya 
of Yelandur, and Devamma, daughter of (Dalavai) 
Kumaraiya of Kalale. As Crown-prince, he exhibited 
rare courage and military spirit — during the deliberations 
at Seringapatam — on the occasion of the siege of Erode 
(1667).® And he adorned, also, the court of Devaraja, 
taking an active interest in the study and appreciation 
of various subjects, sacred and secular.^ From about 
1667 onwards, however, Chikkadevaraja, as a young 
man of twenty-two, appears to have shown a tendency 

5. See (7. Fam., 172-184: Ndfakalankdra kdbba paZavum diiabhdsTiegalolam 

padorvdkyorpramdna . . . vddachdturya . , . Purdna , . . 

Dhaarma-SdMtra . Bdja-niti . . . Sangita-Sdatra . 

V%i%d-vddya . . . garudi^addhaka . bilkatti modaZdda 

paiavum katdu-gaime-yoj^m, dm-kuduregal^dtadolam paZavum kaZd- 
vidyega\o\am pravi^a-neniaidam. See also C. Fi., IV, 93-149. Cf. Bdj. 
Kath^f XII. 474-476, where Devachandra, who closely follows the C. Yarn., 
makes it appear as if Tirumalarya, ViAalaksha-Pap^it and Sha^aksharaiya 
were the colleagues and companions of Chikkadevaraja in his boyho<^. 
Wilks (I. 106) merely speaks of ChikkadevarSja’s early youth at Yejandur 
and of his intimacy with VitSUksha-Pap^t there. There is, however, 
no evidence in support of the position of either Devachandra or Wilks, 
who seems to follow Devachandra here. On the other hand, from 
contemporary works like the O, Yam. (170-172) and G, Yi. (IV-Y), we learn 
that only Tirumal&rya, the eldest son of A)asingararya, was the colleague 
and 00 -student of Chikkadevaraja from the latter’s boyhood. The 
connection of OhikkadSvarija with the Jain Vital&ksha-Pap^lt and the 
Vlra-liaiva Sha^aksharaiya must have oome into being, as we shall see, 
only during c. 1668-1678, the period of his stay in Hangala. 

6 . Ch. X. 7. C. Fi, Y, 167-160, 
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to fall off from his higher leanings, a tendency 
perhaps indirectly hinted at by TirumalSrya himself.® It 
was, therefore, in the fitness of things that his uncle, 
according to one authority,® resolved to keep him under 
some restraint at a place remote from Seringapatam. 
In or about 1668, Devaraja accordingly sent him with 
his fa.mily to Hangala, a village in the south of Mysore 
in the present Gundlupet taluk. There arrangements 
were made for the continuance of his education and for 
affording him training befitting the character and dignity 
of the future ruler of the kingdom of Mysore. During his 
stay in Hangala, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, we note,^® 
came into contact with Shadaksharaiya (Shadaksharadeva) , 
Vlra-^aiva (Aradhya) preceptor to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of Yelandur, and with Vii^alaksha-Pandit, 
a learned Jaina Brahman of Yelandur, both of whom, 
together with Tirumalarya, became his friends and 
colleagues. All these figure prominently in the history 
of this period. Vi4alaksha-Pandit, in particular, is 
further said to have developed an intimate acquaintance 
with Chikkadevaraja and even predicted the latter's 
ultimate succession to the kingdom of Mysore, forestalling 
his own elevation as his Prime Minister.^^ Of the 
details of that acquaintance very little authentic has 
come down to us, but it seems not improbable that the 
foundations of Chikkadevaraja's greatness as the ruler of 
Mysore were securely laid in Hangala during c. 1668- 
1673. 


8. Ibid., VI; see also and compare S. E. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 296, 
f.n. 1. 

9. Annals, I. 96; of. Devaohandra and Wilks in Oh. X, f.n. 186. 

10. Wilks (l.o.) writes of the continued attachment of Vidal&ksha^Pap^it with 
Chikkadevaraja at Hangaja. But, as noticed in f.n. 6 supra, Chikka- 
devar&ja could not have come into contact with VidalSksha-Pap^t and 
Shadaksharaiya earlier than c. 1668. For further particulars about the 
coUeagues of Chikkadevaraja, 'oide section on Council of Ministers in 
Ch. XII. 

U. Bdj, Kath., Xll. 476; see also and compare Wilks, l.c* 
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On February 28, 1673,^® sixteen days after the death of 
Devaraja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja 
Accession, etc. Wodeyar was with due pomp and 
ceremony installed on the throne of 
Mysore in Seringapatam, Dalavai Kumaraiya having, it 
is said,^® brought him in state with bis family from 
Hangala to the capital city. It was thus as a young 
man, just in his twenty-eighth year,^^ that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam ; and he 
appears prominently mentioned in the extant records of 
his, dating in regular succession from 1673 onwards.^® 
The first act of Chikkadevaraja, on his accession, was 
the formation of an executive council (mantrdlochana- 
sabhe ) — a sort of cabinet — consisting of Vi4alaksha-Pandit 
as Prime Minister and Tirumalaiyangar (Tirumalarya of 
literary works), Shadaksharaiya, Chikkupadhyaya and 
Karanika Lingannaiya as Councillors, to assist him in the 
governance of the kingdom.^® Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Kalale continued to hold office during the first decade of 
the reign, wielding considerable influence as Chikkadeva- 
r§,ja*s father-in-law and taking an active part in the 
politics of the times. 

12. Mys, Dho. Pvr.t II. 31; also I. 58 and II. 66 (compared): ParldJidvif 
Phdlgvna ba, 8, Friday. Of. Annals (I. 104), fixing Chikkadevaraja’s 
accession in Parldhdvif Phdlguna ba. 12 (March 6, 1673), and Pnj. Kath. 
(XII. 477), in Parldhdvit Kdrtlka 6u. 6 (October 16, 1672). Wilks (I. 104) 
places the accession in 1672, and is followed by Pice (I. 366) and S. K. 
Aiyangar {Ancient India^ p. 298). The authority of the earliest Ms. is, 
as usual, preferred here. Moreover it is in keeping with the inscriptions 
of Chikkadevar&ja, which begin from 1673 — vide under Grants atid other 
records^ in Ch. XIII. 

18. Awnals, l.o. Cf. WUks, 1. 105-106. His story of Vi4alaksha-Pan^it 
bringing about the accession of ChikkadevarSja by his personal influence, 
is not founded on fact. Even Devachandra, the local traditionist, hardly 
refers to it ; he merely speaks of the quiet accession of Chikkadevaraja 
after Devaraja’s death— see Bdj. Kath., XII. 477, also XI. 887. 

14. Vide f .n. 8 eupra, citing authorities for the exact date of Chikkadevaraja’s 
birth (September 22, 1645). Cf. Wilks, I. 105. His statement that 
Chikkad$var£ja succeeded to the throne at the mature age of forty^five ” 
[Italics ours] , is not home out by evidence. 

16. Vide under Grants and other records, in Ch. XIII. 

16. Annals, 1. 106. For further particulars about the Councillors, see undep 
Council of Ministers in Oh. XII, 
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The accession of Chikkadevaraja to the throne marks 
a turning-point in the history of India, 
situation^^ political paj.jjicularly South India. The Empire 
of Vijayanagar, which had continued to 
hold its own against adverse forces for well nigh a 
century after the battle of Baksas-Tagdi (1665), was 
rapidly losing its hold on the country under the nominal, 
but attenuated, sway of SrI-Eanga Vl during the latter 
part of his life. The Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda were being drawn into a struggle with 
Aurangzib in the Deccan, while the power of Bijapur in 
the Karnatak-Balaghat had been definitely on the wane 
since the death of Shahji in 1664. Shahji had been 
succeeded in the Karnatak possessions of Bijapur by his 
son Ekoji (Venkoji), and the latter was staying in 
Bangalore, the seat of his father’s jahglVy exercising the 
powers of a Bijapur general. The Mahratta power in the 
Deccan under 6ivaji was steadily asserting itself against 
the Mughals on the one hand and the Shahi kingdoms on 
the other. In Ikkeri, in the north-west (of Mysore), 
Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka I having died a victim to 
court intrigue, had been succeeded by his queen-dowager, 
Channammaji, in February 1672; and the latter was 
governing the kingdom with the assistance of Basappa 
Nayaka — afterwards Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I — adopted, 
and appointed heir-designate, by her in July 1672. Madura, 
in the far south, under Chokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), 
was on the point of drifting into war with Tanjore on the 
one side and Mysore on the other. As feudal powers and 
offshoots of Vijayanagar, both Ikkeri and Madura were 
practically independent. Indeed, to them Mysore, which 
had likewise emerged under similar circumstances but 
was powerful and claimed imperial status as the political 
heir of Vijayanagar in the KarnStak, had become a source 
of alarm, already towards the close of Devaraja’s reign. 
The result was that, when Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar 

la 
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ascended the throne of Mysore in February 1673, a 
conflict between the forces of feudalism and imperialism, 
as represented by these factors, was almost inevitable, 
while the maintenance of the status quo of Mysore in the 
south-east and the north-west seemed to be the supreme 
need of the hour engaging Chikkadevaraja's immediate 
attention.^^ 

The situation assumed a serious aspect when, about the 
time of Chikkadevaraja’s accession, 
mf^and ChokkanStha Nayaka (Chokkalinga) of 

tion ; Madura evinced an attitude of hostility 


Firat Fhaae ; 1673- 
1677. 

F eu daliam vs. 
JmperiaUam : 

Belations with 
Madura, 1673. 


towards Mysore (durhrda-bhdvam- 
bettirat)}^ On march 5, 1673, i.e,, 
on the fifth day after his installation 
(patavd-daidaneya-dinadol ) , Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar proceeded on an ex- 


pedition towards the east,^® taking in rapid succession the 
forts of Dhuligote, Malali, Muttanjatti, Paramatti and 
Salem (6dlya).^ Marching further, Chikkadevaraja 


17. Vide, for general references on this section, My a, Oaz., II. iii. 2407-2408 ; 
J, Sarkar, Aw-/anj^*i6, IV. 136-138, and Shivdji, pp. 252-256; Wilks, 1, 
92-94; Ndyaka of Madura, p. 163, and Ke. N* V,, VIII. 126-130, IX. 

. 131-182. 

18. See l^rl. Mdhdt. (of Mallikarjuna), II, 36. For the chronological position, 
etc., of this text and of those cited infra, see Ch. XIV. The political 
data contained in these works (including inscriptions in poetical style) are 
generally to be understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of other sources of information — compared 
with each other— wherever available. 

19. Ibid. The 8achchu. Nir. (I, 61) refers to the beginning of the eastern 
campaigns of Chikkadevaraja on the day following his installation 
ipai^bhia?iika>^ivasddapari-dyure prag-digvijaydya ) ; the A. F. C. (Ill, 
68) speaks of the event as taking place immediately after the installation 
{pa^cmgoluta ) ; but the Mdhdt,, being an earlier work, is more 
specific. 

20. Mdhdt., 1.0. ; also Kdmand.Ni., 1, 81, 86 ; Kamald. Mdhdt., 1, 123- 
126; Raati. Mdhdt., I, 74; Bhag. Oi. Ti., I, 53; Ydd. Mdhdt., II,ff.28; 
Ohikkadivindfa-Vam., p. 27 ; SoAihch-d. Nir., I, 61-62; C. Bi., p. Oi, 
06., pp. 38, 69. See also E.C., IV (2) Oh. 92 (1675), 11. 26-26, and 
111 (1) Sr. 161 (1679), p. 119 (Text), referring to the earlier con- 
quests of Chikkadevaraja. Paramatti is found mentioned in these 
records as Pcuraanadripura, which Eice renders as the great Tripura ” 
and which S. K. Aiyangar identifies with *'Trichinopoly ” (see 
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encountered Chokkanatha himself at the head of his 
forces (consisting, we are told,®^ of eight thousand horse, 
a lakh of foot and a hundred elephants) commanded by 
his Da}avai Venkatakrishnama Nayaka and lying in 
wait at Madhuvana on the borders of the forest region 
of Sadamangalam.® In the action that took place, 
Chokkanatha was repulsed and hotly pursued ; his forces 
severely crushed, and several elephants, horses and 
valuables in his camp plundered and captured by the 
Mysore army.®® This was followed by GhikkadevarSja’s 
expedition to ^adamangalam whose chief, Bamachandra 
Nayaka, readily submitted to him and was promised 
protection ; the fort of Anantagiri was next taken, and 
the hostile chiefs of Ariyalur, Toreyur and DharUpuram, 
in the Kongu-nadu, were successively reduced and forced 
to pay tribute.®* After having securely established him- 
self in the east — in the places commanding the south — 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar returned to the capital about 
the close of 1673. These activities of his are perhaps 

Ancient India^ p. 299). From the context, however, the reference 
is obviously to Faramatti, a place in the Salem district. Paramatti 
(commonly spelt as Pa/rmati) is at present a market-town in the Karur 
taluk, 11 miles west of Karur. Its name has been derived from parama^ 
best, and af ft, Tamil for ^cusracdmoaa of Lin. ; Sanskrit scholars, however, 
say that the name is a shortened form of Paramlf^hi-pura^ the town of 
the Supreme God Subrahmai^ya, for whom there is a temple in the place, 
dadamangalam (or Ghedamangalam), referred to in the text of f.n. 
22 and 24 infra^ may be identified with Sendamangalam in the present 
Karur taluk, about 25 miles south-west of Karur. 

91. Tri. Tdt., fl. 17, v. 8: Kudure enchdsira kUrdlgalu lakka madaddns 
nUrcurim maletu mdrdnta Madhureydnmana pauja mwrdiai, 

22. Sachchu, Nir., I, 62 and ff. 121 ; A.V,C., Ill, 68, 63 and 79, 88 ; 0» Bi. 

and Oi. Oo., l.c. The actual expressions used are : Madhurddhipa-bala^ 
mdjayan Madhuvana^lmdnta’kdntdre , ; Piirvadigvijaya^ydtrd^vitrdaita 
Chidamimgaldpanta-kdntdrfipagiidhavyudha^aBndhhigupta •P dn dy a - 
Binddhipa aangaarakirifa Venka4dkri8lma-4ibwc^a/rv(iava-ha/rana . . . 

See also f.n. 90 aupra. 

23. Kdmand. Nt.f Kamald, Mdhdt. and Haaii, Mdhdt,^ l.o. ; also Buh. Oka.t 

ft, 7. The expressions used are : Madhureya dhoreyam 
halamellam'wm pndigu^Ht ohatuhUara^viiatuyukta tatka^akcumanure 
aHregeydu . . . gaja-vdji^galam . . . koi^^ . . . 

24. Ka/inald, itfd/ulf., I. 127-129 ; Hasti, Mdhdt, 1,75; Tdd, Mdhdt., II, ft. 
28-29; Ohikkadivindra~Vavi., l.o. ; Sachehd. Nir., I, 68; O. Bi. and Ol. 
Q6., 1.0. ; see alsoHO., IV (2) Ch. 99 and HI (1) Sr. 161, l.o. 

J8* 
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confirm^ by a lithic record from Dodda-Beldr (dated in 
1673) referring to Dalavaj Eumaraiya and are signi- 
ficantly reflected by the new type of coins subsequently 
issued by ChikkadevarSja.^ 

Meanwhile, the, political situation in the north-west 
of the kingdom of Mysore had taken a 

Belations with . . * x -t.! xu 

Vijayanagar, 1674. serious tum. Acting Ostensibly as the 

restorer for the last time of the 
fortunes of the house of SrI-Eanga VI of Vijayanagar, 
but really aiming at the territorial integrity of her 
possessions on the fringe of Mysore, Ikkeri, under 
Ghannammaji and Basappa Nay aka, was on the brink of 
war with the latter. In this enterprise, she was assisted 
by the Golkonda and Bijapur forces in the Karnatak 
under Husain Khan and Balbal Khan {Balabald-Khdna), 
and by other powerful local chieftains {piriddda manneyar) 
including those of Belur and Arkalgud.^ The combina- 
tion was led by Kodanda-Eama I, a nephew of 6rl- 
Banga VI, according to the Bdmardjlyamu.^ Among 
those who took a leading part in the movement 
were Kesaragbdu (Kdsaragddu) Timmanna Nayaka, 
Sabnis {Sabbunisa) Krishnappaiya, officers of Channam- 
maji — commanding the innumerable forces of Ikkeri 
[asankhydtamdda sendsamuhamam) — a n d M a 1 1 a 
Venkatapati, a feudatory of Kodanda-Eama.®^ In 1674 
[Ananda samvatsaradol), Dajavai Kumaraiya was 
despatched with an army against them.®® He proceeded 

26. I. M. P., II. 1216, Sa. 107. For further partionlars about this record, 
vide under Grants and other records in Ch. Xlll. 

26, Vide Ch. XII. 

27. Kamand, JVi., 1,82; Kamald. Mah&t,, I, 134-136; Hasti, Mahdt., 1, 76, 81; 
Bhag, Gi, Tf., I, 6^67 ; Yad. Mahdt., II, £f. 28; ChihkacUvindra-Vam.f 
1.0. ; ^ri. Mdhai.t 11, 88; Venkata. Mdhdt, (of Timma-Kavi), I, 51; 
SochoJ^a, Nir,, I, 54-66 and ff. 122 ; A. F. C., Ill, 58, 61 ; 0. Bi„ p. 69, 
and Gi. GC., pp. 89, 69-70. 

2B. See 8. E. Aiyangar, Sources, pp. 812» 818. 

29. Ibid, p. 318 ; also Ke. N, F., IX. 188, v. 8. 

80. Ke. N, F., l.o. ; of. S, K. Aiyangar, in Ndyakt of Madwra (p. 184, f.n. 
W), placing this event subsequent to 1676, and Mys. Gae. (11. iii. 2414), 
in i704~-whioh requires revision. 
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forthwith, winning rapid victories over the local chieftains 
and the Muhammadan forces, taking Arkalgud, Angadi, 
Nuggehalli and SakleiSpur from Krishpappa Nayaka of 
Aigur, and finally wresting Belur from Venkatadri 
Nayaka.^^ At Hassan, however, he was defeated and 
put to rout with great loss by the combined forces of 
Ikkeri and Kodanda-Rama, the defeat being followed by 
the resumption by Ikkeri of VastSre {Vasudhare) and 
other places from Mysore.^® This victory, attributed in 
the Rdmardjiyamu to K5danda-Rama, was, however, 
more apparent than real, for, as we shall see, it left 
Belur, Hassan and Vastare — formerly belonging to the 
Empire — virtually a bone of contention between Mysore 
and Ikkeri during the succeeding years, the imperial 
claim therefor having quietly receded to the background 
under the rapidly changing conditions of the period. 
Arkalgud itself became the southernmost point of attack 
for Ikkeri, though Mysore had temporarily come into 
possession of that place, together with Sakle^pur, about 
the close of 1674. 

We may now turn to Chikkadevaraja’s relations with 
Relations with Bijapur. As indicated already, Madura 
Bijapur, 1676-1677 ; was on the point of drifting into war 
Betrospect of with Tanjore in 1673. They actually 
came to conflict between 1673-1674 
(after Chokkanatha’s repulse from the south-eastern 
frontiers of Mysore in 1673), and this resulted in the 
deaths of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (of Tanjore) and his son, 
the acquisition of Tanjore by Madura and its rule under 
Alagiri Nayaka, foster-brother of Chokkanatha Nayaka, 
appointed as Viceroy. AJagiri, in due course, began to 
claim independence as ruler of Tanjore, adopting an 
attitude of indifference towards Madura. While he and 


31. Vide iext» cited in f.n. 27 supra; also E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, U. 26-28; 
III (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text), 

92. SourceSf pp. 312, 318; also Ke. N, F., IX. 133, w. 9-10. 
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Chokkan&tha were on the point of a rupture, one of the 
ofBicers of Yijayar&ghava Nftyaka at the court of Tanjore 
planned the restoration of the old dynasty in the person 
of Changamala Das, a boy of the Nayaka family of 
Tanjore; and sought the help of Bijftpur. The latter 
sent Ekoji, with instructions to drive Alagiri out of 
Tanjore and reinstate the boy on the throne. Ek5ji 
proceeded thither and succeeded in taking possession 
of Tanjore by siege, forcing the helpless Alagiri to 
take to flight towards Mysore. He also reinstated 
Changamala Das but, subsequently, after the death 
of the Adil Shah in 1675, himself usurped all sovereign 
authority, establishing Mahratta rule in Tanjore and 
Gingee. From 1676 onwards Ekoji threw off his 
allegiance to Bijapur, and Tanjore became his head- 
quarters, though he continued to maintain a foothold 
on hie father’s jahgir of Bangalore in the distant 
north.” 

During the absence of Ekoji from the Eamatak in and 
after 1676, the Bijapur possessions, 
BoS^ie^ parts of what at present constitutes 

the Tumkur district, continued to be 
held by Jahangir Khan and Husain Khan, generals 
claiming connection with Banadulla Khan. The 
menace of Bijapur and Golkon^a (then in alliance with 
IkkSri and other local powers) on Mysore seemed 
seriously to affect the position of Chikkadevaraja in the 
north. About the middle of 1675, he was, therefore, 
obliged to proceed personally in that direction ; and 
succeeded in wresting from the Muhammadans Keta- 
samudra, Kandikere, HandalaJrere, Gulur, Tumkur, 
Ghikn&yakanahalji, Honnavajji, Saratavalli and Turuve- 
kere (Turugere), situated in the Kam&tak-Bij&pur- 

88. Ft^, on ibis Mfotiw, Haynktof Madura, pp. 168-168, BTO; ct. AtmaU 
(I. 108-11(9, oontoining a rather confused and gossipy aoooont of the 
Mahratta oMqueat of Tanjore, ato. 
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Balaghat.” This was followed by an action against 
Narasappa Wo^eyar (Narasa Nayaka) — distinguished as 
Muftika (fighter with fist) — chjef of the celeteited fort 
of Ja4akana-durga, who opposed him assisted by the 
Morasas and the Kiratas. Jadakana-durga itself was 
bombarded, its name being changed into (IhikkadSvaraya- 
durga.® 

About the close of 1676, Chikkadevaraja’s position ini 
Mysore had become secure. He had 

His position about j j • v i 

the close of 1675. Succeeded in checking the aggressions 

of Madura and in ensuring the safety 
of Mysore against further attacks, and shown a marked 
tendency to absorb the remaining possessions of Madura 
in the south ; he had also advanced up to Belur in the 
west (against Ikkeri), despite the reverses at Hassan ; 
and, profiting by the absence of Ekoji from Bangalore, 
had extended the sphere of influence of Mysore up to 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat in the north. The 
suzerainty of Vijayanagar in the Karnataka country had 
become rather an idea than a reality, after the short- 
lived success of Kodanda-Eama I at Hassan (1674), so 
that Chikkadevaraja, in November 1075, was actually in 
a position to claim to rule the kingdom of Mysore from 
the throne of the Karnata Empire (Karndta-sdmrdjya* 
simhdsana-muddradhlh), as the Chdmardjanagar copper- 
plate grant of that date testifies.*^ The year 1675 is 
thus a landmark in the political evolution of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

84. E, 0., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 28-30, and HI (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text) ; Kdmand, 
JVJ., I, 84-86 ; Kamald. Mdhdt., I, 187-138, 140, 142; Basti. Mahdt.,lt 
80; Bhag. Ol. Ti., I, 69; ^ri. Mdhat., II, 39; Sachchii. Nir., I, 66 and 
ff. 122; C, Bi.t p. 69, and Ol, G5., pp. 89, 70; see also Af^s. Dho, Pur,^ 11. 
82, and Annals^ I. 106. 

86. Ibid., 11. 80-82; Sr. 151, l.o. , Kdmand.Ni.f 1,83; Kamald, Mdhdt,^ I, 
141 ; Hasti. Mdhdt.^ I, 79 ; Ydd, Mdhdt,^ II, ff. 28 ; Ohikkad.ivindra’Vam,t 
l.c. ; Bhag. Ol. Tl,^ 1,68; &rl, Mdhdt.^ l.o.; Sachchii. Nir.t I, 66 and 
ff. 122; A. V. d.\ 111,44; O. Bi., l.o., and Ol. 06., l.o., also p. 41, 
w. 2-8, etc. 

86. E. C., IV Ch. 92, U. 23-24. 
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By 1676 Ekoji, after his conquest of Tanjore, had 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly in the 
In 1676-1677. far south, and a war between Chokka- 
natha and Ekoji was imminent.®^ The 
situation was critical for Mysore, exposed as she was to 
a much- expected attack from Bijapur (to punish Eksji 
for his usurpation) on the one hand and, on the other, 
to trouble from the Mahrattas under Ekoji, who were 
establishing themselves on her frontiers.^ Indeed, the 
Jesuit letter of 1676^ speaks of Mysore — during 1676- 
1676 — as fortifying “ the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura,” of her gathering fresh 
troops and “ making grand preparations for war on the 
pretext of strengthening herself against the Muhamma- 
dans.” The letter even anticipates in these preparations 
an eventual attack of Mysore on Madura.^® In reality, 
however, the attention of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in 
1676 was directed towards the consolidation of the 
southern conquests of his predecessor^^ and the further 
acquisition of Bijapur possessions in the north, in 
which direction he had proceeded already in 1675. In 
January 1676, Chikkadevaraja came into possession of 
Jadakana-durga from Narasappa Wodeyar, after a tough 
siege which lasted a period of nearly six months ; in 
February, he took Doddadeva-gaganagiri (a peak 
probably named after Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of 
Chikkadevaraja) from Chikkappa-Gauda : and in April, 

87. Ndyaka of Madura^ pp, 169-171 ; also 279-280 {Letter), 

88. Ibid, p. 174; also 281 {Letter), 

89. See in Ibid, pp. 280-281 : La MUaion Du Madure — Andr6 Freire to Paul 
Oliva. 

40. Ibid, p. 281. 

41. Seel. Af. P., I. 627, 661, Cb. 74 and 800. These records of Chikkadeva- 
raja, dated in 1676, come from Knmarapajayam and Satyamangalam, 
places in the possession of Mysore since 1667 {vide Ch. X). They merely 
point to the continued sway, and consolidation of the political position, 
of ChikkadevarSja in those parts rather than the pursuit *'of the 
aggressive pplicy of his predecessor,’' as is held in the Ndyaksof Madura 
(p. 171). For further particulars about these records, vide under Grants 
and other records in Ch. XIII. 
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he finally annexed Honnavalli from Jahangir Ehan, 
Again, in January 1677, Bommasamudra (in Chikka- 
devaraya-durga hobli) was taken from Husain Khan, 
while in February, Toda-nadu (land of the Todavas or 
Todas ?) in the south was acquired from Bhujangaiya, 
son of the Wodeyar of Ummattiir*^^ Proceeding further, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar extended his victorious arms 
as far as Malabar (Malaydchalay Kerala).^ Indeed Dr. 
Fryer, writing about this time, makes mention of him 
(Chikkadevaraja) as ** theEaja of Saranpatam ” (Seringa- 
patam) enjoying “ a vast territory on the back of the 
Zamerbin ” (Zamorin).^^ About the middle of 1677i 
there was absolute security for Mysore in all the 
directions excepting possibly the north-east. 

For, by now the political equilibrium of the whole of 
Southern India was disturbed as it 
were by the sweeping current of 
6ivaji*s expedition into the Karnatak. 
As already indicated, 6ivaji had become 
a force to reckon with in India by 1672, 
when he began to assert himself as the 
sworn opponent of Aurangzlb in the Deccan. Sivaji’s 
coronation took place at Eaigarh on June 6, 1674 and in 
the monsoon season of that year he was engaged against 
Bahadur Khan, the Mughal general, in £he Deccan. 
6ivaji was extending his warlike activities from Bijapur 
and Golkonda up to the gates of Agra and Delhi, when 
the political situation in Tanjore attracted his attention. 
The government of Tanjore ever since its conquest (1676) 
by Ekoji, half-brother of ^ivaji, had been far from 
satisfactory. Eaghunath-Pant, the able confidential 


Second Phase'. 
1677-1690: The 
Crisis. 

Mahratta affairs, 
1677-1680 : ^ivaji’s 

expedition to the 
Karnatak, 1677. 


42. Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 31-83; Annals, I. 106; see also Mys. Bdj Cha., 28; 
Bhag. Oi. Tl., I, 64; KamcUd. Mdhdt., I, 133; Hasti. Mdhdt., I, 78; 
^rl. Mdhdt., II, 37 ; E. O., Bangalore Diet. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 
U. 33-34; of. Wilks, I. 226 {List of conquests). 

43. Bhag. m. Tl., I, 66 ; ^ri. Mdhdt., l.c. 

44. See Travels in India, Roe and Fryer, p. 396; also J. T. Wheeler, 
quoting in Early Becords, p. 74. For Fryer’s account of Mysorean 
warfare (17th century), vide Appendix IX. 
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minister of Shahji — then in charge ofEkoji's heritage in 
the Karnatak — wrote to ^ivaji about Ek5ji’s maladminis- 
tration in Tanjore. Ekoji received a letter of admonition 
from Sivaji but it was of no avail. EaghunSth-Pant, in 
disgust, began to work out plans to secure the kingdom 
of Tanjore for Sivaji, and, having entered into an 
understanding with some of the Kamatak chiefs — parti- 
cularly the Bijapur governor of Gingee — left for Satara, 
to interview 6ivaji and discuss with him the question of 
an expedition to the south. On his way, he concluded 
an alliance with the Sultan of G6lkoi;ida through the good 
offices of the latter’s Hindu ministers, Akkanna and 
Madanna. Eaghunath-Pant convinced feivaji of the 
feasibility of his plan. Towards the close of 1676, 6ivaji 
commenced his march towards the south with an army 
consisting, it is said, of 30,000 horse and 40,000 foot. 
In February 1677, ^ivaji was at Bhaganagar (Hyderabad 
in the Deccan) to complete his preparations with the help 
of Golkonda, to whom he is said to have promised one 
half of his conquests. Eesuming the march, he entered 
the Karnatak in the direction of the Madras plains 
capturing Gingee in July. Here his brother 6antaji, 
who was till then with Ekoji, went over to him. After 
sending a considerable portion of his army to the siege 
of Vellore, ^ivaji inarched on to Tanjore. In July- 
August, an interview took place between him and Ekoji 
at Tiruvadi on the Coleroon, which, despite the conflict 
among the authorities regarding details, left the latter 
practically master of Tanjore. In August, 6ivaji retraced 
his steps to Vellore, annexing the territories north of the 
Coleroon and subjugating the refractory Palegars. He 
confirmed ^Antaji in the governorship of Gingee with 
a contingent of troops under EaghunS.th-Pant and 
Haraji, and took the ancestral possessions of Arni, 
Hoskote, Bangalore, Bal}apur (Dodballapur) and Sira in 
the eastern, central and northern t>lateau of Mysore, 
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Early in November, alarmed by news of Anrangzib’s 
campaign against him, he began his return journey, 
marching through Sira to Kopal, then to Gadag, 
Lakshme^var and Bankapur, finally arriving at Panhala 
through Belgaum about April 1678, in time to resume 
his activities against the Mughal.^® 

About the middle of August 1677, ^ivaji, on his way 
Sivaji’s irruption f^om Gingee to his ancestral possessions 
into Mysore, c. in the Karnatak, proceeded up to 
August 1677. Seringapatam in southern Mysore.^ 

A letter, dated August 24, 1677,^'^ speaks of ^ivaji’s 
design ‘‘ to take Bridroor [Bednur] and to join Canarato 
his own conquests.** Further, some of 6ivaji*s parties 
are said^® to have ‘‘plundered as far as Seringapatam ** 
(in 1677) and 6ivaji himself, after his march through 
Gingee, Tanjore and Valikopdapuram, was believed^® to 
have “ robbed Seringapatam, and carried away great 
riches from there.” We have also a reference®® to the 
Mahrattas under ^ivaji having “ retired to their own 
country after having some bloody battles with the Naik 
of Mysore.” The contemporary Kannada works, however, 
invest this incident with a strong local colour. From 
them®^ we learn that when ^ivaji entered the country of 

46. Videy on this section, J. Sarkar, Shivdji and His Timesy pp. 241*262, 276, 
282-^, 866, 408, and Aurangzlhy IV. 138-149, 216-221 ; Kincaid and 
Parasnis, History of the Maratha People^ I. 249-260 ; Ndyaks of Madura^ 
pp. 174-178; also see and compare Wilksy I. 96-103. 

46. See Sarkar, Shivdji y p. 400, f.n., citing Chitnis, 142. The details, 
however, are not given. 

47. Quoted by Orme in Historical Fragmentsy Note XLVIIIy p. 234 : Bombay 
to Surat. 

48. Ibidy p. 63. 49. Vide letter cited in f.n. 47 supra. 

60. Early Recordsy p. 73. 

61. See A. V. O., I, 80: 

Andivaninalki bhayadinde manidirpa nrpahrnda manitum 
bharadolondu veredo^int | 

Sandhisi 6ivdjiganuvindoredu marma^manavandirrodagudi 
yav€mnnd%i kavadinda/m j} 

8andwi}iya kdlegadolondinisu mumhariye banderagi pdvugala 
gondanade Vishriu \ 

^girnda m nda md^keyole Jcondu^ koleyddidalavinde Ohika» 
divanrpanindu iogavdlgwn )] ; 
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the Kanna4igas his attention towards Seringapatam was 
directed by the assemblage of local chiefs who had been 
subdued by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; ^ivaji, advancing 
at their head, surprised Chikkadevaraja (probably in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam) offering a covert fight ; 
ChikkadevarSja withstood 6ivaji and was able to repulse 
him, causing disorder and loss in his ranks. It would 
thus appear that ^ivaji’s progress was definitely arrested 
in southern Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Accordingly, at the end of the skirmish, Sivaji seems to 
have found it expedient to content himself with securing 
some booty from Seringapatam and, after taking his 
ancestral possessions in the eastern, central and northern 
plateau of Mysore, left Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
undisputed master of the kingdom of Mysore to the 
south of the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat 

Sivaji’s irruption into Mysore was in the nature of 
things nothing more than a passing 
Its implications. incident in the general course of 
Mahratta history, but it seems to have 
been regarded as an event of supreme significance from 
a local point of view. Indeed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
is spoken of as having assumed the title Apratima-Vlra 
(unparalleled hero) after curbing the pride of the famous 
^ivaji who, it is said, had come swollen with the pomp 

also O. Bi.t p. 2, v. 10; Gl, 06.^ p, 37, v. 57, quoting from A. V. O. 
The C. Sap. (pp. 266-268) specifically mentions Chikkadevaraja's 
victory over ^ivaji {divdjiya geddu)^ and refers to his title Ka/nnada- 
Bdya. E» G., Aft/s. Suppl, Vol.f My. 116, 1. 437, echoes Chikka- 
devaraja’s victory over the Mahratta leaders including Sivaji {6%vdji-^ 
pr(inhukh€t-pT(ibala,-l£a,hdTd^(Ta-bhilpdlci>-jdla,-Tipu~vijaya>iJcallla). See 
also passage from O. Bi. (p. 4), quoted in f.n. 63 infra. For farther 
references on the subject, vide f.n. Ibid. 

62. Wilks (I. 109) speaks of the Mughal lieutenants, the Shahi kings of 
Bijapur and G61koi?d» Sivaji, during the complicated transactions 
of the succeeding period (1677-1680), as having found in each other 
opponents too powerful to admit of their attending in the manner that 
their importance required, to the gradual and skilful encroachments of 
Chick Deo Baj.” Evidently ChikkadevarSja was the master of the 
situation in Southern Kamatak in and after 1677, and this, as we shall 
seoi i« borne out by our sources also. 
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of tribute (from the rulers of the countries around Agra, 
Delhi and Bhaganagar).^ Evidently Chikkadevaraja 
appears to have held himself out as the opponent of 
^ivaji in the southern Karnatak, having asserted his 
claims to rule from the throne of the Karnataka Empire 
as early as 1675.^ In any case, the event seemed to add 
considerably to the reputation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
as the foremost ruler in the Karnataka country, and the 
Apratima-Vlra-Gharitam of Tirumalarya, 'we have 
referred to,®^ cannot but be regarded as conveying an 
eloquent indication of this position from the contempo- 
rary standpoint. 

63. See A, V. G. (of Tirumalarya), III, 28 : 

May ami ^ambaranO Daidaya-sutaiUj MdrtchanO emhinam | 
Bhayadinddgare phi\li Bhdganagara prdntangalol-nddugar \\ 
Jayaji-yendidirma kappadodavim perngBri bandd-l^ivd- \ 
jiya sorkam muridikki-yapratima-virabhikhyeyam tdldidam [[ ; 

also O. Bi., p. 1, V. 4; Gh G6., p. 20, v. 33; and E. O., Ill (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), 11. 71-74, quoting from A, V, O. The title Apratima-Vira occurs 
also in J5:. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 1. 88; Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 
116 (c. 1686-1690), 11, 439-440 ; Mbh. ^dnti.^ col., and Sachchu. Nir.^ ff. 122; 
and is found repeated in O. Bi,, p. 69; Gl. 06., pp. 39 and 70, etc. (See 
also under Ohikkadivaraja's titles^ in Ch. XVI.) Curiously enough, 
other contemporary writers like Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi and 
Mallikarjuna do not refer to this event in their works, though they 
wrote in the early part of Chikkadevaraja’ s reign (i.e., c. 1676-1680). 
Probably they were not so well informed of it as Tirumalarya who, as an 
intimate friend and councillor of Chikkadevaraja, seems to have been in 
a better position to visualise and give eloquent expression to it along 
with other important events of the reign—when he wrote his Apratima- 
Vlra-Charitam (c. 1696-1700). Chikkadevaraja’s own works, the O, Bi, 
and Gi. GO.^ cited above, quote from Tirumalarya, the C. Bi, (p. 4), in 
particular, alluding to the event in prose also thus : 

Uttaradi^adoludvftta-charitra^neniai aruvattum sdairam vdruvan- 
galum lakkadenike-yurkdlgalum berasu nadedtt, philliya^^daminitvmam 
kolleyolam kallagdlegadolam jallugeydu^ Vijaydpuradaraaam jayiaif 
' avara TtOdu-bldugalam kondu^ Gdlakondeyaruivanam bcmdngeydu^ 
avanitta kappamanoppugondu^ d aorkinim galkane Kannadornddam 
pokka ^ivdjiyam djirangadoUje gediai. Literary flourishes apart, the 
passages quoted, besides reflecting Chikkadevaraja’s contact with 
Sivaji, point to the profound impression the latter had created on his 
contemporaries in Mysore by his achievements in Northern India— which 
endows his irruption into Mysore with a significance all its own, 

64. Vide f.n. 36 aupra and text thereto. 

66. Vide f.n. 53 aupra. 
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retirement of Sivfiji from South India was followed 
by an aggressive campaign, about 
Ik>u£i677“i^. November 1677, conducted by EkSji 
against ^&ntaji who had fled from his 
protection and was in charge of the kingdom of Gingee. 
In the action which is said to have taken place at 
Valikondapuram, both sides put up a stout opposition 
and Ekoji was obliged to retreat in great confusion to 
Tanjore, his plans frustrated. Meanwhile, news of 
EkSji’s movements having reached ^ivaji on his way 
home, he despatched the terms of a treaty — of nineteen 
clauses— to Ekoji, making provision for the administra- 
tion of Tanjore on improved lines. The treaty aimed a 
blow at the feudal obligations of Shahji and his heirs to 
Bijapur, and it was ratified by Ekoji who reverted to 
the more humble rdle of ruler of Tanjore* Santaji, 
having settled everything according to ^ivaji’s instruc- 
tions, marched on Vellore which was ultimately captured 
by Baghunath-Pant about the middle of August 1678, 
after an investment of fourteen months. Vellore 
became a Mahratta possession and was strengthened 
against an expected attack of Aurangzlb. During these 
activities of the Mahrattas in the south, particularly during 
Ekoji’s war with feantaji, Chokkanatha Nayaka led his 
army into Tanjore, but, before he could invest the place, 
Ek5ji retreated thither from Gingee. Weak and vacillat- 
ing, Chokkanatha, instead of taking prompt action, 
negotiated with ^antaji, promising him a large sum of 
money in return for the cession of Tanjore to him. 
Ghokkan&tha*s expectations were foiled by the conclusion 
of the treaty between Ekoji and Santaji about the end of 
1677. He, therefore, returned in disgrace to Trichinopoly. 
He was in great straits and, as may be expected, added to 
the miseries and discontentment of his subjects. All these 
led to his deposition on the ground of insanity, and the 
temporary accession of his younger brother Muttulinga 
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NAyaka (the ** Mudalagawdry Naique ** of the Fort St. 
George Becords) to the kingdom of Madura in 1678. The 
latter’s administration hardly improved the prevailing 
state of affairs, and was followed by the usurpation, for 
about two years, of Eustam Khan, a Muslim adventurer 
and influential cavalry ofiicer commanding 2,000 horse,®® 
Already by 1678 the Mahrattas had become a force in 
South India and between 1678-1680 were extending the 
sphere of their activities from the Kamatak-Bijapur- 
Balaghat in the north up to Trichinopoly in the far 
south, leaving Aurangzlb to carry on his struggle with 
^ivaji on the one side and Bijapur and Golkonda on the 
other, in the Deccan. 

To Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Mahratta affairs in 

Chikkadevar»j»-8 Southern India, since ^ivaji’s departure 
movements, 1678. in November 1677, had become a 
(a) In the south- source of great concern, especially as 
regards the territorial integrity of the 
frontiers of Mysore in the south-east and the north 
and his own advance in those directions. Already 
there were signs of the beginnings of a contest for the 
mastery of the south as between Mysore and the 
Mahrattas, consequent on the gradual retirement of 
Bijapur and Golkonda from the political arena of South 
India, while the shifting policy of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura was a contributory factor in the situation. 
In January 1678, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, probably 
taking advantage of the state of affairs in Madura, 
proceeded to the east and laid siege to. and took possession 
(from Ghatta-Mudaliar) of the forts of Andur and 
Kuntur, situated on the frontiers guarding the dominions 
of Madura.®^ Then he marched on to Erode, pursuing 

66. Vide, on this section, NAyaks of Madura, pp. 178-181, ‘281-286 ; also Letter^ 
to Fori St. Oeorge (16820, p. 28. “ Mudalagawdry Naique ** is “ Muddn 
or Muttu A]agadri NSyaka,** another name of Muttulinga Nfiyaka. 

67. Mys, Dho. Piir.,11. 88 ; Annals, 1. 106 ; see also XomoZd. MaMt,, 1, 180-181 ; 
HasH. Mahat,, I, 77 ; Venkata. Mahat., I, 48<49 ; Saoficlku. Nir,, 1, 68 
A. V* C., Ill, 8, etc., referring to these acquisitions. Of. Wilks, 1. 226. 
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oapittring its chief Akk& Be^^i, but subsequently 
{Nooning him and accepting his submissicm.^ Beferring, 
pearhaps, to this movement of Chikkadevai^ja, the Jesuit 
letter of 1678^ speaks of him as having entered i^e 
d oTtirnions of the N&ysbk of Madura “ without strikinf a ' 
blow ” and taken “ possession of the only two fortre^s'^ 
which Madura had preserved till then in the north.”’ 
Again, in a letter to Fort St. George,^ Chokkanatha 
himself states that “ his brother not understanding how 
to govern the kingdom, did act in such a manner that 
the Naique of Misure [Mysore] took Madura, etc., 
places from us and gave Vollam [Vallam] castle to 
Eccojee [Ekoji].” 

After securing his foothold in the south, Chikkadeva- 
rSja turned his attention towards the 
(b) In the north. north, taking the forts of Chikka- 
totlagere and Kora^ere (in February- 
March 1678) and protecting the chiefs thereof, who 
submitted to him.^ This was followed by the siege of 
MSgadi and the settlement of contribution due 
by its chief Mummadi-Kempe-Gau^a.®® Next Ghikka* 
d6var&ja proceeded to the Maddagiri-sime, then 
in charge of chieftains by name Timmappa Qauda 
and Bamappa Qauda. The impregnable and celebrated 
fort of Maddagiri was bombarded and taken, during 
May-June 1678. Then followed the siege and capitula- 
tion of Eudur, Ylrannana-durga, the peak of Maddagiri 
(Maddagiriya-kumbhi) and Hosur (in the neighbourhood 
of Sira), between June- July.*® At Hosur, ChikkadSvar&ja 

68. Komaia. Xahat., 1, 183; Batti. Uahat., l.o. ; Bhag. <H. Ti. I, 68. 
n. Sm in Nagalu of UaiMra, p. 98t : Andr6 Fr«ire to Vual OUtb. 

80. Lt«on to Port 8i. Gtorgt (1663), p. 38; Letter clntod March 8, 1683— 
OholAenStha FSyake to William Oyfibid (OoTemor of Port St. Otorge). 
61. Ug*. Dho, Par., II. 8A; KomnOa. Uahat., 1, 148 ; we alec, and compare 
Atmah, 1. 106. 

63. AtmaU, I. IM-lll. 

68. U$l*- II- > ol- 1. 108 i wa also KamaUt. Uokot., 

L 188. 148-148i BarU.UaMt., I, 8888 ; An. MilWi., 1,40; Fenta^. 

Saah4a. irA-., 1, 66, 68) A'.'f'. 0., ni,88(5gtoM)) Q.Bi., 
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met with opposition from the Mahratta forces of Ekoji, 
c^manded by his Prime Minister Ya^avanta Eao 
{MJcdjiya Mahd^pradhdna-nenisuva Yaiavanta-Bdvu) ; 
the Mahrattas were, however, put to rout, Ya^avanta 
Eao himself sustaining the loss of his nose at the hands 
of the Mysoreans.^ In August, Channaraya-durga and 
Manne-kolala, and in September- October 1678, the peak 
of Midage& iMidageii-kumhhi) y Bijjavara, Guncjumale- 
durga and Bhutipura, were successively besieged and 
captured.®® The acquisition of this chain of impregnable 
hill-forts made the sphere of influence of Mysore practi- 
cally coterminous with ^ivaji’s ancestral possession of 
Sira in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat.®® 

Evidently, during 1679-1680, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 


His position in 
1679-1680. 


was at the height of his power. A 
copper-plate grant,®"^ dated in 1679, 
while incidentally repeating, and 


referring to, his conquests from the beginning of his 


reign up to 1678, speaks of him as wielding the sceptre 


of an Empire {sdmrdjyam pratipddayarv) , Another,®® 


p. 69 ; Gl. Gd.y pp. 89, 70, 37, w. 66-66, 47, w. 6-6, 62, w. 1-2 ; JE. 0„ III 
(1) Sr. 161 (1679), p. 119 (Text) — ^referring to Chikkadevaraja’s conquests 
and acquisitions during 1678. Of. Wilksy I. 226-226; also 111, f.n. 1 
(Editorial note), identifying “Mudgerry” of Wilks with Mu^gere I 
In keeping with the context, the place Hosur, referred to, has to be 
identitied with the extant village of that name in the Sira taluk (see 
List of Villages^ 69) and not with Hosur in the present Salem district. 

64. See Sachchu. Nir., I, 69, 61 ; Tri. Tat., ff. 16, 18 ; A. V. O., II, 13, III. 9, 
65, 101, 114 and 123 (gloss), 166, 172, IV, 2, etc.; C. Ri., p.2, w. 6-8, 
p. 4; Gl. Go., p, 63, v. 12, 66, v. 13; also E. O., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 11. 69-70, 
and My 8. Diet. Suppl, Vol„ My. 116, 1. 90 — echoing the event of 1678 in 
relation to YaSavanta Bao’s affair. According to these sources, Yaia- 
vanta Bao (Jaaavata) was a deputy of Ekdji at Hosur in the Karnatak- 
B,ijapur-BalaghSt> Chikkadevaraja’ s achievement of 1678 was a 

distinct success over the Adil Shah of Bijapur in general and the 
Mahrattas and local Fa^egars in particxilar. 

66. Vide references cited in f.n. 63 supra, 

66. Of. Wilks, I. 106. His view that the conquests of Chikkadevaraja 
** present little interest or demand no particular explanation,” is unten- 
able in the light of the sources utilised here. 

67. M, O., Ill (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text). 

68. Ibid,, Bangalore DisU Suppl. Vol,, Bn. 144, U. 18-22, 83-34, 98. 
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the Oarani copper-plaie grcmt, dated in 1680, refers, 
jBUEnong other things, to Chikkadevaraja’s victory over all 
his enemies (jita nikhila ripiin), to his prowess on 
the field (bhuja-mrydnala-mdjirangake) and the dust 
caused by the march of his forces iyatsenadhuli pdli 
ghcmatara patcmaify) ; it does also echo Chikkadevaraja’s 
conquests in the north (in the Maddagiri-Bijjavara-sime) 
and speaks of him as having been seated on the throne 
of Mysore in Seringapatam, bearing the burden of 
imperial sovereignty ( . . . Bangapurydm . . . 

Mahiiura-simhdsanastha . . . sdmrdjya-iriya- 

mdvahari). Other sources®® point to his having performed 
the sixteen great gifts (shddaia-mahdddnangalam mddi) 
and to his having been secure in his claim to suzerainty 
as “ Sultan of Hindu kings ” {Hindurdya-suratdnam or 
Buratrdnam) and ‘‘Emperor of the south and of the 
KarnAtaka country ” (Dakshinadik-Chakravarti, Kamd- 
taka^Chakravartit Dakshinadikchakravanimandanam ) , 
during c. 1676-1680. The imperial idea was a living 
force in the practical politics of the times and Mysore, 
under Chikkadevaraja, was fast completing the process 
of giving adequate expression to it — a process which, 
as we have aeen,'^® tended first to manifest itself as far 


back as 1663, if not as early as 1642. 

On April 5, 1680, 6ivaji died and was succeeded by 
his son Sambhaji {&ambhu^ Sdmbdji) 
sovereignty of the Mahratta 
possessions in the Deccan and the 
KarnS^ak, with Haraji, the lieutenant of ^ivaji, in charge 


of Oingee. Sambhaji soon found himself drawn into a 


struggle with the Sidi of Jinjira, Aurangzib and the 
English factors at Surat. Ekdji continued as ruler of 


69. KamalA, Mdhdt,, 1, 149, 152*164 ; Suk. Oha., ooL ; Tad, Mahdt, II, ff. 27 ; 

Ohikkadivifidrw-Vamit p. 26; Sfi. M&hat.^ 11, 44*45; O, Vam.^ 166; 
C. Fi., IV, 51; Mhh, and italya., ool. ; SachehU. I, 50; also 

X. O., m (1) Sr- U* 68-66 ; Mys, JHbL Suppl. Vol., My. 115, U. 83*85 
and 488. 

70. Anie, Gb 0 . Vni and X. 
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Tanjore, retaining his hold on the distant jahglrs of 
Bangalore, HoskSte, Sira and other places in the 
KamStak-Bijapur-BalaghSt ” Ikkeri, alarmed by the 
advance of Mysore in the south-east and the north and 
by the latter’s claim to supremacy in the Earna^ak, 
began her aggressions, taking Kadur, Banavar, Hassan 
and Belur, and safeguarding her southern frontiers against 
further encroachments from Mysore, between 1680-1681 
(RaiLdri-Durmati) These activities on the part of 
Ikkeri were facilitated to a considerable extent by the 
absence from Seringapatam of a major portion of the 
Mysore army under Dalavai Kumaraiya, engaged as the 
latter was before Trichinopoly in the distant south 
during the period. 

Since 1678 Chokkanatha Nay aka of Madura had been 
Mysore and the sn^artiug Under the tyranny of Eustam 
South, 1680-1686 : Khan, the usurper-c ommander. 

The fight for Muttulinga Nayaka, brother of 
Supremacy. Chokkanatha, having retired to the 

Tanjore country, Eustam Khan, we learn,"^^ made himself 
so powerful that he began altogether to ignore the ruling 
family in Madura. Thereupon Chokkanatha made an 
attempt to shake off Eustam’s yoke. Disappointed in 
his dealings with Santaji, he turned for help to the 
Maravas and Chikkadevaraja of Mysore. He sent 
word to Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, about the 

Dajavsi Kum«r.iy» middle of 1680/‘ This was doubt- 
in Trichinopoly, 1680- less a good opportunity for Mysore, 
having advanced up to Madura already 
by 1678. The objective of Mysore now became clear. 
Dalavai Kumaraiya, marching at the head of a strong 

71. J. Sarkar, Shivaji^ p. 429, and Aurcmgxibt IV. 281-282, 239-299, V. 52-68 ; 
also Nayaks ofMmdurat pp. 180-182 and 285-290. 

72. Ke, N. F., IX. 184-186, v. 18 and f.n. 1 and 2, at p. 184. 

78. Letters to Fort 8L George (1682), cited in f.n. 60 supra. 

74. Ibid. The letter refers to Kum&raiya as ** general named Comariah.*’ 
Though dated March 8, 1662, it actually reflects the affairs of the period 
1660-1682, 
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anny, attacked Trichinopoly.’® Rustam Khan, says the 
Jesuit letter/® “ enticed by the enemy, made an imprudent 
sally, fell into an ambuscade and lost nearly all cavalry 
in it.’* Rustam’s inability to conduct the defence of 
Trichinopoly soon led to a plot among Chokkanatha’s 
devoted friends, resulting in his (Rustam’s) overthrow 
and massacre with his followers/^ Dalavai Kumaraiya 
and the Maravas succeeded in quelling Rustam Khan’s 
forces Chokkanatha*was freed from the latter’s tyranny 
and he was grateful to Mysore for his hard- won freedom. 
He jubilantly announced his liberation to the Governor 
and Council at Madras, stating (in his letter to Fort St, 
George dated March 8, 1682)^ “ Wee and the Naique of 
Misure [Mysore] are now good friends.” 

Chokkanatha was, however, it would appear, entirely 
mistaken in his belief. Dalavai 
Kumaraiya would not so easily let go 
his hold on him as he seemed to 
imagine. Indeed, since 1680 
Kumaraiya had been steadily pressing 
his demand for the arrears of contribution due by Madura 
to Mysore,®® and, according to a family manuscript,®^ he is 
stated to have made a vow not to appear before 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar until he had taken Trichinopoly. 
About the end of March 1682, Chokkanatha, having 


Trichinopoly, the 
objective of southern 
advance* of Mysore; 
its siege, c, March- 
May, 1682, 


76. See Annals^ I. 113. According to this source, the Mysore army under 
Da}avdi Kumaraiya and other generals of repute was before Trichinopoly 
during 1680-1682, for the collection of arrears of contribution from Madura 
(due since 1667-1668). In the light of the Fort St, George letter above 
referred to, Chokkanatha’s requisition for help from Mysore in 1680 
seemed to offer a tempting chance for the realization of Chikkadevaraja’s 
ambition. See also Mys, Baj, Oha.y 28, referring to the Mysorean 
expedition to Trichinopoly. For a critical notice of the actual date of the 
Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly, vide f.n. 82 infra. 

70. See in Ndyake of Madura^ pp. 286-287 ; Andr^ Freire to Paul Oliva, 1682. 

77. Ibid ; also pp, 181-182. 78. Vide f.n. 73 supra, 

79. Ibid, 80. Vide f.n. 76 supra. 

81. Referred to by WUkSy I. 114-116. But there is no evidence in support of 
Wilks’s dating of l>a)avii Eumaraiya’s siege of Trichinopoly in 1696 — 
vide^ on this point, f.n. 82 infra ; also Appendix VI— (1). 
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realised the gravity of the situation, turned for help to 
the Mahrattas and found himself surrounded by four 
large armies led, respectively, by Dalavai Kumaraiya, the 
Maravas, Haraji (Ara^umalai), the general of Sambhaji, 
and Ekoji.®^ 

The southern advance of Mysore as far as Madura and 
Trichinopoly during 1678-1680 had 
become a source of considerable alarm 
to the Mahrattas, threatening as it did 
the safety of their possessions in the Karnatak and South 
India. Already between 1680-1681, a combination of 
the Mahrattas under Haraji, Dadaji, Jaitaji and other 
generals had laid siege to the fort of Dharmapuri (in the 
east of Mysore) for a period of eight months and, being 
repulsed by the Mysoreans, had raised the siege and 
been forced to retire southwards, taking their stand in 
Samyaminlpattanam (southern Dharmapuri).®* Early in 
1682, Haraji and Ekoji had greater cause for anxiety, 
Kumaraiya having stood before the walls of Trichinopoly 
itself. They were, therefore, obliged to proceed thither 
on pretence of helping Chokkanatha, but their real 
motive was ** to repulse the army of Mysore whose 

82. Nay aka of Madura, p. 287 {Letter)', see also p. 182. Satyanatha Aiyar 
places the Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly about 1680 {Ibid, p. 181). In 
the light of the Jesuit letter of 1682 {Ibid, pp. 287-288), read with reference 
to the Letter to Fort St, George {vide f.n. 60 supra), the siege seems to 
have taken place subsequent to March 1682. Although Kumaraiya was 
before Trichinopoly in 1680 {vide f.n. 76 supra), the interval of about 
two years between 1680-1682 was, as we have seen {vide f.n. 74 supra), 
occupied by diplomatic relations between Madura and Mysore. So that 
we may approximately place the actual date of the Mysorean siege of 
Trichinopoly between c. March-May 1682. Cf . J. Sarkar, referring to the 
siege in March 1683 {Aurangzlb, V. 63) — which requires revision. S. K. 
Aiyangar, in the Sources (p. 312, f.n.), cites Nelson’s Manual of Madura 
referring, on the authority of a Mackenzie Ms., to the siege of Trichino- 
poly by Dajavai Kumaraiya of Mysore along with ^ivaji and Venkoji, 
and to Kumaraiya’ s defeat and forced retirement to Mysore at the hands 
of ^ivaji. It is difficult to accept Nelson’s authority being apparently a 
later and erroneous version. The siege, as we have shown, actually took 
place in 1682, i.e., about two years after ^ivaji’s death (1680). 

83. See A, V. C., Ill, 97 (with gloss) and SoehchUr Nir., I, 69 ; also see f.n. 94 
inf r at for details about the'Mahratttt generals. 
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proximity they feared, and take possession of all the 
dominions of Madura.”®* Trichinopoly thus became a 
bone of contention as between Mysore and the Mahrattas, 
the Maravas taking part in the struggle only “ to get 
their share of pillage.”®® 

Before commencing hostilities, however, Dalavai 
Kumaraiya’s Kumaraiya, '‘realizing that it was 
negotiations. impossible for him to resist such armies 

(a) With Chokka. with troops SO inferior in number,” 
“*^*^*‘ says the Jesuit letter,®® “ offered peace 

to the Nayak, promising to preserve his kingdom for him 
and re-establish the successors of the ancient Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Gingi.” Whatever might have been the 
ulterior motive of the Dalavai in making these proposals, 
the wisest course for Chokkanatha ” would undoubtedly 
have been to make a league with the king of Mysore ” 
against the Mahrattas.®^ Instead, he only joined the 
latter ” to fight and destroy the allies whom he had 
called to his help.”®® Chokkanatha, however, could 
neither count on the support of the Mahrattas nor was 
he capable himself of ” a project which required courage 
and noble determination.” ®® Indeed the situation seemed 


to demand prompt action on his part but “ he was 
pleased to remain idle spectator of a struggle which must 
decide as to who among these competitors would be his 
master and the possessor of his dominions.” 

Kumaraiya’s negotiations with Chokkanatha having 


(b) With the Mah. 
ratUM. 


thus proved futile, he made in turn 
overtures to Haraji, the Mahratta 
general, offering him “large sums of 


money to corrupt his fidelity and pledge him to retire to 


Gingi.” Obviously he hoped, by these negotiations, to 


gain time to enable Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in Seringa- 


M. Ndyakt of Madura, p. 287 {Letter cited in f.n. 76 aupra), 
8C. Ibid. 86. Ibid. 87. Ibid. 

86. Ibid, 88. Ibid. 80. Ibid. 

91. Ibid, p. 988. 
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patam ‘‘ to send him help which he had applied for/* 
but his letters “ fell into the hands of his rivals, who, 
sacrificing the interests and glory of the prince and of 
their country to their personal jealousy, had kept away 
these despatches to ruin the general.**^ 

Meanwhile, in or about April 1682,^^ a section of the 
Mahratta cavalry led by Dadaji, Jaitaji 
Mahratta invasion and Nimbaji among others, taking 
advantage of the absence of the Mysore 
army from Seringapatam and of the 
serious predicament of Dalavai Kumaraiya at Trichinopoly, 
moved on from the east and the north of Mysore.®* 
Entering the interior of the country {ola-nddam pokka)^ 
they encamped in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam, 
on the fields of Kottatti and Honnalagere iKottatti- 
slmdntarey Ponnalagere-prdnte)^ and, by their predatory 
activities, plunged the countryside in abject terror and 
confusion, threatening the safety of the capital city 
itself.®® It was a trying situation. At a moment when 
Dalavai Kumaraiya was himself in absolute need of 
reinforcements, an express message from Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was received at Trichinopoly, directing his 
officers, as a temporary measure, to dispatch a major 


92. md. 

93. Vide Appendix VI — (1), for a detailed notice of the evidence in support of 
this date as against Wilks’s date, 1696. 

94. See Annafs, 1. 113-114; Mys. RdJ. Oha., 29; also texts cited in f.n. 95 
and 99 infra ; cf. Wilks ^ I. 114. The names of the Mahratta generals 
are found variously mentioned in these local sources as Dddajif Dadfijit 
Dddaji’Kdkade \ Jaitaji^ Jaitaji^Kd^aka^ Jaitaji^Kdkadey JaitajuQhdt^ 
JSje^Ghdf, Jaydjl-Ghdi NhnhdjUOhd^^ Nhnbojl^Ghdft etc. Wilks (l.c.) 
mentions only two of these generals as “Jugdeo Ghautkee ” and 
“ Nimbajee Ghautkee.” We, however, refer to them by their actual 
names, leaving aside the suffixes. Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were 
some of ^ivaji’s cavalry officers {^ivdji’Vdjus&nddhipat sindniaaOt who 
had lately succeeded to the leadership of Sambhaji’s army (aambhujU 
mukhya-s€ndni ) — see Mhh. ^dnti,, col.; Sachehu, iVir., ff. 121; C. Bi., 
pp. 4, 68; Gi. Go., pp. 88, 69. 

96. A.V.C., IV, 8 (with gloss) ; Sachchu. Nir,, I, 69 ; also Sakala-Vaid. Sam* 
(c. 1714-1720), p. 8. See also and compare Annals, I. 114, and Mys* 
Edj. Cha., l.c. Kottatti and Honnalagere are two extant vfUfkges ia the 
Ma^ya taluk— -see List of Villages^ 92« 
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portion of the Mysore army under Doddaiya (nephew of 
Kumaraiya) and other deputies to the relief of Seringa- 
patam leaving only a handful of troops with Kumaraiya 
to push through the siege of Trichinopoly.®® Forthwith 
a strong detachment, commanded by Doddaiya, left for 
Mysore, marching rapidly through the Kaveripuram 
passes.®^ Doddaiya, under special instructions from 
Chikkadevaraja, proceeded against the Mahrattas, making 
a surprise night-attack on their camp and stupefying 
them by means of the illumination of torches carefully 
fastened to the horns of the oxen of the transport corps 
(two to three thousand in number) under him. The 
Mahrattas found themselves placed in an unfavourable 
situation and could do nothing as the animals were being 
scattered against them in all the directions by their 
opponents who were joined by fresh parties from Seringa- 
patam. Unable, further, to cope with the Mysoreans 
advancing from behind the array of the oxen, they began 
to take to flight in utter panic.^ A thick fight followed. 
The Mahrattas were put to utter rout amidst great loss 
in their ranks ; their camp was plundered of its all — 
horses, elephants, treasures, insignias and other belong- 
ings; Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were themselves 
captured and slain on the battle-field, their noses, ears 
and limbs being cut off ; the head of DMaji was paraded 
in the army (mandiyol mereyisi) and those of Jaitaji 
and Nimbaji were presented as trophies before Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar and later displayed on the Mysore 
Gate of the fort of Seringapatam.®® 

96. AnnaU, l.c. ; of. Wilks^ I. 114U15. Wilks (I. 116) speaks of Do^^aiya 
as the 8<yn ” of Kumaraiya. The AnmiU (l.c.) loosely refers to him as 
maga, which literally means “son,” but Do^^aiya was actually a 
nephew of DalavSi Kumaraiya, t.e., second son of Muppina-Kantaiya of 
Ka)ale, a cousin brother of Kumaraiya — vide section on Domestic life, 
in Ch. XVI ; also Table XIII. 

97. md\ cf. Wilks, I. 116. 98. Ibid, I. 114-116; cf. Wilks, I. 116-117. 

99. Ibid, I. 116; Mys. JRdJ. Cha., l.c. ; also Mbh. ^dnti,, col. ; Sachchu. Nir., 

1,69-61; Tri. Tat, ft. 17-18; A.V.G., I, 22-23,11, 11, 12, 14, 19-20, III, 
6, 84, 66, 67, 69, 78, 86, 133, 180, 183-184. IV, 4, 8 (with gloss), 11, etc. ; C.Bi. 
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Almost simultaneously the position of Dalavai 
Kumaraiya at Trichinopoly was 
Kumaraiya’s becoming critical in the extreme. 

retreat from Tricni- -vTT-ii t v. t 

nopoly, c. May 1682. With limited resources at his command 
and “ receiving neither reinforcements 
nor reply to his letters,’* he was, we learn,^^ “ obliged to 
seek safety in honourable retreat.” Accordingly, says 
the Jesuit letter, “ He ordered the cavalry corps to 
feign a movement to attract the attention of the enemies, 
to engage them as long as possible, and then flee with 
full speed towards Mysore ; while he himself would take 
advantage of this diversion to escape, with his infantry, 
in an opposite direction and thus save his army. But 
the Moghuls [Here read Mahrattas] would not allow 
themselves to be put on the wrong scent ; for a long time 
past their self-conceit and audacity had been increasing 
by the inaction of Kumara Raya [Kumaraiya], which 
revealed to them his weakness and their strength ; they 
kept close to his army and none of his actions could 
escape them. Thus, when the cavalry effected its 
movement, they followed it very calmly without inviting 

p. 2, V. 6 and pp. 4, 58 ; Ol. Go.^ p. 63, v. 12, pp. 38, 69; Sdkala-Vaid, 
Sa7}i., pp. 2-4; E.C., III (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 66-67, 69-70; Mijs. Dist. 
SuppL VoL, My. 115 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 86-88, 90-92; III (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 
11. 75-76 — referring to and echoing the details of the exploit. Cf. WilkSf I. 
117. The actual expressions used in the inscriptions (l.c.) are : 

Bdmd tmaiid-yadajayat Khara-Dilslmnadyam 
BaksJuih kalam tadupaklipta Mard^a-varHhman | 
l>ddoji‘Jaitaji-7nnkham iiaiiu Panchavaiydh 
Prdptam nihanti saharU-Chikadeva-murtih l| 


Ddddji-bhidi’Jaitajl . . . sarvd7iga-7idsdchidi 

^rl-vlre CMkad€vardja-nr 2 )atau yuddhaya baddhddare jj. 

In the highly figurative poetical language of these texts, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wo^eyar’s achievement over the Mahratta generals at Kottatti 
and Honnalagere is treated on an epic footing, being aptly compared to 
Eama’s exploits over Khara and Dusha^a at Panchavati. This is 
evidently an index of the profound impression the event had left on 
Chikkadevaraja’s contemporaries. 

100. Ndyaks of Madura, p. 288 {Letter) ; see also pp. 182-183. Of. authorities 
cited in f.n. 62 supra. 

101. Ibid. 
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a combat, reserving all their strength to crush the body 
of the army ; besides, this cavalry, demoralized by its sad 
position, could properly execute only the last part of the 
orders it had received ; it did that wonderfully well, and 
with all the more facility, that the Moghuls [Mahrattas] 
did not wish to waste time in pursuit. Then, they fell 
on the infantry, and the combat was only a horrible 
butchery ; they found rich booty, the result of several 
years’ pillage, and made a large number of prisoners, 
among whom was Kumara Raya [Kumaraiya] himself. 
The defeat and capture of this general, till then invincible, 
completed the joy and pride of Ara^umalai [Haraji]. 
Taking advantage of his glorious victory, he extended his 
conquests by driving the Mysoreans from all the provinces 
and from nearly all the citadels, which they had taken 
from the Nayak of Madura.” 

These reverses were too much for Dalavai Kumaraiya 
— then in his old age — to bear. The 
nwnr J^suit letter is silent as to what 
happened to him after his capture at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The probabilities are that 
he managed to obtain his release and returned to 
Seringapatam. For, on May 26, 1682 {Dundubhi, 
Vaiidkha ha, 30), we note,^^ he retired from the office 
of Dajavai and was succeeded for a short while (May 27- 
June 9, 1682) by Devaiya, and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 10, 1682-June^l, 1690). 

ChikkadevarSja’s victory over the Mahrattas near 
Beview of the Seringapatam, however, appeared to 
eveuts of c. April- counterbalance Dalavai Kumaraiya’s 
May 1680. reverses at Trichinopoly. Indeed, 

while the latter meant a serious, though temporary, set- 

102. AntuiUt 1. 116; Mys. Vho. PHr.t I. 68; see also under Dalavdia^ in Oh. 
XII. Very UtUe is known of Dalavai Kumaraiya subsequent to his 
retirement in May 1682. It appears probable that he died shortly after. 
For details about the Ka\aU Family^ vide section on Domestic life in 
Oh. ZVl. 
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back to the progress of Mysore in the south, the 
former tended to prevent the Mahrattas from 
having a permanent foothold in and near Mysore, and 
seemed not only to ensure the eventual sovereignty 
of the Karnataka country to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
but also to add to his prestige as the ruler of 
Mysore.^^ 

No sooner was the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
Mysore vs. ikkeri, Overcome than another trouble appeared 
Goikop^a and Sam- to engross Chikkadevaraja*s attention, 
bhaji, June 1682. success of Chikkadevaraja in 

distant Madura (down to 1682) had induced a combination 
of those opposed to him. Ikkeri and Golkonda joined 
Sambhaji in contesting his aims and ambitions in the 
south. Accordingly Chikkadevaraja was, early in June 
1682, obliged to proceed in the north-west of Mysore to 
safeguard the frontiers against Ikkeri, whose activities 
during 1680-1681 had given him cause for alarm. At 
Banavar (Bdnapura) he met with a powerful combina- 
tion against him, headed by Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, 
the Qutb Shah of Golkonda and Sambhaji, the last 
then on his way to the south to join Ekoji and other 
Mahratta generals. In the action that followed (at 


103. See A.F.O., III, 136, 139 (with gloss); aIso Sakala-V aid, Sam., p. 4; 
Karndiaka-deJa7nam Vijayalakshmi-ndtaka-pradeia-venuidat referring 
to the Karnataka country as the stage left open to the Goddess of Victory 
in the hands of Chikkadevaraja at the end of the exploit against the 
Mahrattas; Sangl, Oangd.^ ff. 9 and 10: Anyaichakra Mahliura- 
rdjyamakhilam Kariidtaklyam punah^ etc., where Kafilpati-Pap^ita, a 
mid-eighteenth century commentator, interprets (Bajavai) Do^^^iya’s 
victory over the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji and others) as implying 
the restoration of the sovereignty of Mysore in the Karnataka 
country. 

104. A. V. C., Ill, 21; also JE. (7., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 67-69 and 
72-74, echoing the events of 1682. For textual details, vide f.n. 106 
infra. 

106. See Ndyaks of Madura ^ p. 289 {Letter) ^ from which it would seem 
that Sambhaji was in South India by the middle of 1682. See also 
J. Sarkar, Aurangziht IV. 281, referring to Sambhaji’s predatory 
incursions in 1682 after the unfinished aieige of Jinjira. Also text in f.n. 
406 imfra. 
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B&gi&yar), we glean, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar achieved 
a distinct victory over his opponents. 

Foiled in his attempt against Mysore from the north- 
west, Sambhaji proceeded towards the 
innate ^hT^Mysor^e ^^-st and south, taking possession of all 
the places conquered by his general, 
Haraji, who still continued to chase 
the Mysoreans. He was soon before Trichinopoly itself, 
attacking Chokkanatha Nayaka in his fortress. About 
June 16, 1682, Chokkanatha died in a fit of melancholy, 
“frustrated in all his hopes*’ of re-establishment by the 
Mahrattas, “ dispossessed of his dominions and all his 
treasures, abandoned by his troops and deprived of all 
resources.” In July 1682, he was succeeded by his son 
Muttu-Virappa Nayaka III (1682-1689), then aged 
fifteen.^®^ From about July-August, the general political 
situation in South India, caused by Sambhaji ’s move- 
ments, was rather unfavourable for Mysore. In the fight 
for supremacy in the south, the scale had turned in 
favour of Sambhaji for the time being. The kingdom of 
Madura had been considerably reduced in extent ; Mysore 
had lost all her fortresses in the east and the south 
except some, including that of Madura, which she was 
striving to maintain with the help of the Maravas ; Ekoji 

106. A.V.C.,1.0. Idiranta Sambii^Bcisavara j madavilisidanandti Banapura- 
dolupindram ; also E. ( 7 ., Ill (1) Sr. 14, l.o. : 

^ambhuitambhita-vikramah Kutuba-idhO-aau-hatdiO hatha* 
dikkiri-BaaavOpi dhikkfti-magddek6ji*r^kdjani j 

Vl^anti-bata-&a'mhhu*8dharBa8ava hhltd yadd IdkanE 
SOyam ^ri'Chikadivardja^rpatuaadkahA-nnfavmhdkrtihll . 

Among other sources mentioning Chikkadevaraja's exploit over 
Sambh&ji are Tri. Tat., It. 13-14, vv. 2-3 : Kii^ idirdda Baaavana 
niravane gediai ; kUde morededda ^ambhuva muridu mungediai ; C. 
Sap.f pp. 187-188, w. 2-8; O. Bi.^ p. 1, v. 6: ^ivdji-auta ^ambhuji 
yiigaya-nurbu^korbumam tellanegaida-nadbhuta-pardkramadim Ohika- 
diva*Bhdvarcun ; p- 4 : ^ambhojiyam hhaydrnavadol mu\ungiai ; and 
p. 69; Of. 05., p. 19, V. 82, pp. 89, 70; also Saehchii. Nir., I, 61-62; 
E. O., Mya. XH$t. Suppl, Vol., My. 116 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 74-76, 88-90, 
94*96, repeating from Sr. 14. 

107. of Madura, l.c. ; also pp. 190-191. 
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was continuing his despotic rule in Tanjore ; Gingee had 
come under Sambhaji ; Sambhaji had become an impor- 
tant factor in the south of India, pursuing, as the Jesuit 
letter puts it, “ his conquests against Mysore, not only 
in the kingdom of Madura, but even in the northern 
provinces, where he has taken several of its fortresses, all 
the province of Dharmapuri, and other neighbouring 
territories ; Golkonda and Ikkeri continued to be his 
allies, having both ‘‘ united against (the king of) Mysore 
(who is) regarded as the common enemy.” This 
shows the success that Mysore had attained thus far in 
the Madura country (down to 1682). The advance of 
Sambhaji proved the signal for a combination against 
Chikkadevaraja. And the fight for supremacy as between 
Mysore and the Mahrattas was fast becoming a live 
issue in the politics of Southern India. Chikkadevaraja, 
on his part, put up a persistent opposition to the 
pretensions of Sambhaji in the south : perhaps he also 
found it expedient to keep himself in touch with 
Aurangzlb, the Mughal Emperor, with a view eventually 
to frustrate the combination against Mysore. Indeed, 
Aurangzlb, who was at Aurangabad since March 1682,^®® 
had, we learn, already been much impressed with the 
news of the defeat inflicted by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
on the Mahratta generals near Seringapatam (c. April 
1682). Further, the Jesuit letter (of 1682) even speaks 
of the Mughal (Aurangzlb) as having been on the point 


108. Ihid^ p. 290 {Letter). The reference here is to the triple alliance of 
Sambhiji, Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri and Qutb Shah against Mysore, 
which was defeated by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar early in June 1682. 

109. J. Sarkar, Aurangzlb, IV. 266. 

110. See Sakala-Vaid. 8am., p. 4 : Marat arol prasiddhardgirda Qhd^i 

muntada mahd^iuraram kadidu . . . Karndtaka-dSiamam Vijaya- 
lakshml-natako-pradHo-venisida jaya~varteyam keldavarangajSbu- 
Padushdha muntdda bhumUvara^rellarum bMpu-hhapendu kaiyyetti 
koiidaduttire, referring to Emperor Aurangzlb and other monarohs as 
having showered their encomiums on Chikkadevaraja at the news of his 
exploit over the celebrated Mahratta generals, i.e., Padajj, Jaitaji, 
Nimbaji and others. See also Annals^ 1. 116, 
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of “ sending a formidable army against Sambogi 
[Bambhaji] at the reqnest of Mysore.” ^ 

The proffered or expected help, however, never came, 
involved as Anrangzib was in his 
straggle with BijSpur.^^ Aurangzlb 
thus lost a great opportunity of actively 
befriending one who had proved so useful an aJly in the 
realization of his own aims and ambitions against the 
Mahrattas and that without so much as asking for it. A 
timely pact with ChikkadgvarSja would have helped him 
as much as it would have paved the way for a friendly 
adjustment between the Imperial Mughal as the ruler 
of the north and Chikkadevarilja as the ruler of the south. 
But Aurangzib’s character and state-craft were such that 
high political achievement was as far from him as the sky 
in the heavens is to the man on mother Earth below. By 
about the end of 1682 the war between Madura and My- 
sore had come to an end, but in 1683 Sambhaji’s presence 
in the south contributed to a continuance of disturbed 
conditions in it. The kingdom of Madura was parcelled 
out into five portions occupied, respectively, by theNayak 
of Madura, the king of Mysore, the Maravas, Sambhaji and 
Ek6ji.“® And Sambhaji, it would seem, was the foremost 
to take advantage of this state of affairs to dispute, in 
particular, the claim of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar for supre- 
macy in South India. With that end in view he began to 
wage a systematic war of aggression against Mysore, from 
the east and the south. About the close of 1688, Chikka- 
dSvar&ja’s political position in these directions was at a 
low ebb. The Jesuit letter of that year thus sums up the 
then situation ” The power of the king of Mysore 
in Madura begins to grow weak, because, violently 
attacked in his own dominions by the troops of Sambogi, 

3.11. NAfaikB of Madura, l.o. 112. Sarkar, o. c., IV. 80(^806. 

118. Boo in Nayokt of Madura, p. 291 : Jean de Britto to Paul Oliva, 1683 ; 

idao pp, 198-194. 

114 . im. 
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he caoinot sustain and reinforce the armies he had sent to 
those countries. The provinces he had , conquered there 
shake off his yoke gradually to claim their independence, 
or become attached to some one of the princes who have 
partitioned the shreds of the kingdom, once so flourish- 
ing, among themselves.*’ The letter shows that Chikka- 
devaraja was unable to consolidate his conquests in the 
south. The position of ascendency gained in Madurarr- 
as its protector — against the Mahrattas was in great 
jeopardy, especially with the advent of Sambhaji. The 
vassals of Madura, subdued at great cost by Chikkadeva- 
raja, were breaking away from allegiance and the gains 
made were slipping out of his hands. The position grew 
worse between 1683-1686. “ In the south, the petty 

rdjaSy once vassals of Madura,** says a Jesuit letter, 
continue to shake off the yoke of Mysore, too weak to 
preserve her conquests ; the Thieves Kalians) and 
the Maravas make a war of brigandage against the troops 
of Ekoji ; Sambogi mercilessly conducts war against the 
king of Mysore, whose dominions he is invading, and is 
strongly helped by the revolts of the inhabitants against 
their own sovereign.’* Chikkadevaraja found that 
while the subjugated vassals of Madura were breaking 
away from him, Sambhaji’s invasion had caused difficul- 
ties for him nearer home. No doubt the Maravas and 
Kalians kept Ekoji’s forces at bay, but they cared more 
for plunder than for keeping the enemy off their master’s 
territories. According to the Jesuit letter above quoted, 
it would seem that Chikkadevaraja, “ to provide for the 
expenses of the war,**^^® had tried to augment his revenue 
and adopted steps which brought him into conflict with 
his subjects “ in the eastern provinces of his domi- 
nions.” What followed will be found treated in the 
sequel,^^ and it will suffice here to state that the lack of 

116. Ibidt p. 1192 : Louis de MeUo to NoyeUe, 16^. 

116. IWd, 117. Ibid, 118. Vide Ch. XV below. 
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resources in men and money came in the way, for the time 
being, of the realization of his hopes in the south. He, 
however, appears to have made a supreme effort to raise 
the treasure required to replenish his war-chest. The 
measures he was advised to take were evidently such as 
not merely to help him to attain the objective he aimed at 
but also to give occasion to his Minister resorting to means 
for giving effect to them, which proved both unpopular and 
impolitic. This apart, soon there was a change in the 
tide of affairs. About July 1686, the mutual interlfets 
of Chikkadevar&ja and Sambhsji seem to have demanded 
a political adjustment. Hard pressed in their home- 
lands by the Mughal Emperor, the Mahrattas in the 
south were ready to agree to any terms. Their chronic 
need was money and a little of that rare, but valuable, 
commodity was enough to induce Sambbaji to retire.^® 
The Mahrattas indeed made a virtue of their necessity. 
Their withdrawal, though a timely one for Chikkadevaraja, 
was forced on them by the pressure of Mughal arms on 
the Deccan. Since 1684, Aurangzlb had been busy mobi- 
lising his resources to crush the Shahi states of Bijapur 
and Golkonda on the one side and the Mahrattas on the 
other. On September 12, 1686, he succeeded in reducing 
Bijapur, and the Mughal arms were preparing to pene- 
trate the country south of the Krishna as far as the 
Kam5$ak-Bijapur-Balaghat.^“ 

Meanwhile Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was rapidly 

PoUtioaipoaitiono! ^covering from the effects of the 
Ohikkadsvars ja, disastrous wars with Sambhaji. Those 
wars had, it is true, considerably 

119. O. J9*., p. 4: Mattamd ^amhhdjige kappavittum kv^amam kajipi. 
Here kappa cannot be literally taken to mean tribute. In keeping with 
the protxuoted political relations between Mysore and the Mahrattas 
during 1681I-1986, some diplomacy must be understood to have been at 
work» which resisted in the Mahrattas being ultimately bought off by 
OhikkadSTarSja Wodeyar to ensure peace and security in the country. 
Hence the exf^ssions. 

m J. Sarkar, Anrang^h, IV. 266-299, 806-628, 840-862, V. 64, 66; also 
WUk9,t.m. 
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dimmished his authority and prestige in the south and 
the east of Mysore, but they had hardly afifeoted his 
claims to supremacy in the Karnatak ever since the 
defeat he had inflicted on Basappa NSyaka of IkkSri 
(June 1682). Indeed, as Orme observes, he was, in 
1684, looked upon as the “ most ancient and considerable ” 
of the several ESjas in the country of Mysore. About 
the close of 1686, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had becoihe 
not only firm in his position as the sovereign of Mysore 
but also an imperial authority in the south. The 
Seringapatam Temple copper-plate grant (dated November 
19, 1686)^^® seems to echo this fact when it gives him 
imperial titles and speaks of him as ruling in peace 
from the capital city of Seringapatam. 

The Mughal, however, soon tried to take the place of 
Mysore va. Mu- the Mahratta in the south. The respite 
ghais; Maroh-May which Mysore enjoyed therefore proved 
only a short one. In March 1687, a 
detachment of the Mughal army under Khasim Khan 
marched by way of Penukonda towards Tumkur,^® 
At this news, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar proceeded thither. 
Tumkur was promptly prevented from falling into the 
hands of the Mughals and, during April-May, Chikka- 
devaraja succeeded in taking from Ekoji Chiknayakana- 
halli, Kandikere and Tyamagondlu^®^ — places which 
appear to have been lost to Mysore during the warfare of 
1682-1686. These acquisitions doubtless meant the 
dwindling of Ekoji’s power in the Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Bftlaghat while they helped to strengthen the position of 

lai. Riatorical FragmentSt p. 141. 

132. C.» 111 (1) Sr. 14, 11. 86-90: BirudentembaragcMda l6ka4ka*vtra 

dri man^ahdrdJddhirdja-rdjaparaanSivara pra^ha^aidpa'-naprcUimii^ 
vira^narapaU Sri-Ohikadiva^Mdhdrdja Odeyarayyanavaru Stircmga^ 
pa^icmadalld ratna-nmhd8andrdd?ui>rdgi aukhadim prithvl-adfnrdjyam 
gaiyvutHralu ... 

138. See Serker, o.c., V. 54, 56, referring to the beginnings of Mughal 
penetration into the Karuftfak in 1687 ; also Mya. Dho. Par., -II. 86-87 ; 
of. Afmala, 1. 106>107 ; WUka, I. 336. 

194. Mya, Dho, Par., l.o. ; see also and compare Atmala and Wilka, l.o. 

20 
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Mysote as a serioas competitor with the Mughals for 
the remaining possessions of Bij&pnr in that region. 

With the increasing in6uence and power of 
Ghikkadevar&ja Wo^eyar, E k 6 j i 
sfnVa'^oltfjuiy exceedingly difficult, about 

1687. this time, to maintain his jahgir of 

Bangalore from distant Tanjore. He 
accordingly proposed to sell it to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar for rupees three lakhs. A vakU was sent from 
the court of Tanjore to Seringapatam to conduct the 
negotiations. Chikkadevaraja, having completed the 
transaction, was about to take possession of Bangalore.^^ 
Meanwhile, Khasim Khan, advancing with the Mughal 
detachment, had occupied the place, finally hoisting the 
imperial flag over the fort on July 10, 1687.^^ Almost 
simultaneously the Mahrattas, with a detachment under 
Haraji (Governor of Gingee), Ke^ava-Triyambak-Pant 
and ^antaji (Generals of Sambhaji). were also on their 
way thither but, on finding that they had been forestalled 
by Khasim Khan, retired without opposition to the 
Kamatak.*^ At this juncture, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
stood before the walls of Bangalore. A fight took place 
between the forces of Mysore and the Mughal troops, in 
which the latter were thoroughly put to rout^^ 

195. AnncdSi I. 110; see also and compare Bdj. Kath.^ XII. 482 (referring to 
the transaction without, however, mentioning the date), and WilkSf 1. 
109*110. Also see f.n, 131 infra. 

196. Mys. Dho. Pdr.^ 11. 88: PrahhavatNija-Ashddhaiu.ll^ see idso Annals^ 
Lc. Orme {Hiatorical Fragmenta^ pp. 165-166) places the surrender of 
Bangalore to Kh£slm Khan, early in August 1687 ; Wilks (I. 110), about 
July 1687; Sarkar (o. o,, V. 64-56, f.n.) would fix it on June 10, or July 
10, 1687. The authority of the Mija. Dho. Pur is preferred here as the 
more specific. Again, in the light of other sources we have here referred 
to, it is rather hard to accept the meaning of the text of the Persian Ms., 

Sarkar (I6«d, 55-66, f.n.), vis., that in the surrender of 
Bangalore ** the Mughal General was aided by the chief of Seringapatam, 
the enemy of ShivSji’s house.** 

197. Orme, l.o. ; Wilks, l.c. *, Sarkar, o.e., V. 55-56 (compared). 

198. Annalst I. 110; see also references cited in f.n. 180 infra; of. Wilka, I. 
110>111, referring to Chikkad§varaja*8 final acquisition of Bangalore by 
purchase from Kh&sim Khftn, for which there is no evidence — vide also 
f.D. 181 i90'a. 
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and dhikkadevaraja took possession of Bangaloi^e on 
July 14.^ Indeed we have the unanimous testimony 
of the contemporary texts, significantly pointing to 
this repulse of the Mughals by Chikkadevaraja and his 
wresting of Bangalore from them. The ultimate delivery 
of Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, however, 
it would seem,^^ effected by Kh&sim Khan under an 
amicable arrangement, by which, while Chikkadevaraja 
was for all practical purposes recognised as the legitimate 
owner of the place, Khasim Khan himself, relieved from 
the necessity of maintaining a large detachment for its 
occupation, secured its use as a point of communication 
for Mughal arms in South India. On the completion of 
this arrangement, KhasTm Khan retired to Sira, where 
he remained as the Mughal Governor (Faujddr)}^^ 
Thus, with the acquisition of Bangalore, the kingdom of 

129. Myi. Dho, Pur,^ l.c. *. Prahhava^ Nija-Xahudka iu, 16; see also AnnalSt 
1.0. ; of. Wilks (I. Ill), placing the delivery of Bangalore to Chikka- 
devaraja in July 1687. 

130. A. F. O., Ill, 118, 130, 180 and 184 (with gloss) : Mogalar 

savari sade badidu] ma/nidar Mogalar \ Odida Mogalara padeyam; 
Mogala-Mardtarganjuva perardyar rdyaraltu^ avaram jayisirpa Ghika 
divardyane Bay an ; d,\%o Sachchil. Nir.^ ff. 122; O, 69; Gl, Oo., pp. 

89, 70 : Sdhaji~mukha-Maratanrpa~rdjad7idnlkrta^bhangura-Bengalilr~ 
harcma — referring to Chikkadevaraja’s acquisition by force of arms of 
Bangalore, the capital of Shahji (Sdhaji), the Mahratta. Evidently, 
after his purchase of Bangalore from Bkoji, Chikkadevaraja had the full 
right to possess it against all possible competitors. Viewed on this 
footing, his occupation of Bangalore from the Mughals acquires consi- 
derable significance. Compare WUks in f.n. 131 infra. 

131. According to Wilks (1. 110), Chikkadevaraja’s transactions with Ckdji 
for the purchase of Bangalore were not complete when the place 
surrendered to Ehasim Khan. Further, he speaks of Khasim Khfin 
as delivering Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja Wo<}eyar after '* accepting 
the price which the Baja was still willing to pay,” and points to an 

amicable arrangement” concluded by him (Khasim Khan) with the 
latter (I. 110-111). There is no evidence in support of Wilks's position, 
for, as we have seen {vide f.n. 125 supra and text thereto), fikoji's sale of 
Bangalore to Chikkadevaraja was an accomplished fact already about 
the time the place yielded to Khasim Khan. The probabilities are, 
therefore, more in favour of the view that Khasim Kh&n, at the end of 
a fight put up by Chikkadevaraja's troops {vide f.n. 128 and 180 supra 
and text thereto), found it expedient to deliver Bangalore to its legiti- 
mate owner (i.e., Chikkadevaraja) under an amicable arrangement for 
the greater security of Mughal interests in South India. 


20 * 
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Mysore became practically coterminous with the Mu^al 
sphere of influence in the KarnStak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 

On September 21, 1687, Aurangzib succeeded in 
reducing Golkonda. His attention was 
affLrs*^68^r^. directed in an increasing measure 

towards subjugating the Mahrattas, 
then predominantly strong in the Karnatak/^ At the 
same time the fortunes of Sambhaji in South India were 
being seriously jeopardised. For Ekoji had lost all 
interest in the larger questions of Mahratta policy, being 
engrossed in the immediate preoccupations of the hour 
in Tanjore. On his death about 1688, he was succeeded 
by his son Shahji IT to the throne of Tanjore.^^ In 
January 1689, Sambhaji himself was captured by the 
Mughals, and executed on March 11.^^ In September, 
Haraji, Sambhaji’s lieutenant in the Karnatak, died.^^ 
In the same year Muttu-Virappa Nay aka III of Madura 
also died, and was succeeded by Mangammal (1689-1706), 
the dowager queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka.^^*^ About 
the same time the Mughal arms were in process of 
penetrating into the Karnatak.^^ 

All through this period Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was 
The recovery of steadily and systematically recovering 
the loit ground by his lost ground from the Mahrattas. 

Already by about 1687-1688, his poli- 
tical position had become strong and secure. Indeed* 
referring to Chikkadevaraja’s achievements over his 

laa. I. no (f.n. 2), sai; Sarkar, o.c., V. 103, 110. 

188, Sarkar, o. c.. IV. 368-382, V, 67-62. 

184. Sarkar (o.c., V. 63, f.n.) refers to Ekoji’s death in January 1686 and 
the suooession in that year of his son Shahji II. But Orme speaks of 
Bkdji as ruling Tanjore in August 1687 (see Historical Fragments, p. 164), 
and Wilks and the local sources mention him as having been alive in 
July 1687 {vide f.n. 126 and 126 supra). Again, an inscription of 1686 
(see Hdyaka of Madura^ p. 361, No. 193) refers to Shabjrs conquest of 
the Pudukdtft country, possibly during his father’s rule. In the absence 
of decisive evidence, Ekdji’s death may be set down to about 1688, 
subsequent to his sale of Bangalore to Chikkadevardja (1687). 

185. Sarkar, o.c., IV. 401-403. 136. Sarkar. o.c., V. 62. 

187. NAyaks of Madura, pp. 208-204. 188. Sarkar, o.c., V. 68-61. 
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enemies (including the Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda and the Mahrattas) and the fall of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, contemporary Kannada works^®® testify to the 
unassailable prowess of Chikkadevaraja (abhedya-vikrama- 
nenat), perhaps indicating that he was for Aurangzlb 
yet a power to reckon with in the south. In June 1688, 
Chikkaiya, agent (Gurikdr) of Chikkadevaraja at feankha- 
giri, took possession of Avaniperur, Ara^aravani and 
Hoskote. This was followed by Chikkadevaraja’s acqui- 
sition of Manugonde-durga, Mannargudi and Vamalur 
in November, and of Dharmapuri in January 1689. In 
May, Paramatti was retaken after a bombardment ; in 
July, Gurikar Lingarajaiya, another agent of Chikkadeva- 
raja at Coimbatore, took Kaveripattanam ; in September, 
Kuntur-durga {Kurmattur) was re-acquired and, finally, in 
January 1690, Anantagiri under an agreement (kaulii) 
concluded by Haraji.^^® Among other acquisitions from 
the Mahrattas during the period were the forts of 
Kengeri, Bevuhalli and Bairanetta.^^^ About February 
1690^ Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only come into 
full possession of most of the places lost during 
Sambhaji’s wars (1682-1686) but had also been in a 
position to reiterate his claim to supremacy as Emperor 
of the Karnataka country {Karndtaka-Chakravarti)}^'^ 

139. See C. Bi., p. 2, vv. 6-9 ; Ot, Go.y p. 63, vv. 11-12, p, 66, vv. 13-14 ; also 
A.V.G., 1,8, III, 67. 

140. Mys. Dho, Pur., II. 38-42; see aIbo Sachchn. Nir., ff. 121; O. Bi., pp. 

68-59, and Oi. GO., pp. 38-39, 69 {vide text quoted infra) ; cf. Annals, I. 
107-108; 1. 112, 226-227 ; also see and compare Capt. Alexander 

Bead in Bdrdmahal Becords (1792), I. 139, mentioning some of these 
conquests. 

141. See Sachchft. Nir., C. Bi. and Oi. Gf>., 1. c. : Gamhhirdddhata-parighd^ 
varcma-hhishana-iataghni-iatasanhulamatta Mdvali-s^ndvali-varmita- 
Dharmajpurl-prasabhdkramana-iravana-mrjanikrta Kengeri Vdmalilru 
Bevuhalli Bairanetta KunnattUr mukhyadurga-varga-nirdydsdkrama/ita- 
mrvrta-nijaaainika-aamiihanum. See also f.n. 140 supra and text 
thereto. 

142. See Sachchu. Nir., £f. 122; C. Bi., p. 59; Oi. GO., pp. 39, 70; also B, C., 
My 8. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 1. 432— -pointing to Karndfaka-Chakra- 
varti as one of the distinctive titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar about 
1690. 
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Third Phase: 
1090.1704. 

The OUmax : 

Ikkiri and the 
Mahrattas, 1690. 


In truth he had been securely established in the northern 
frontiers of Mysore at the end of his protracted struggle 
with the Mahrattas, as the Apratima-Vira-Gharitam 
seems significantly to testify 

Meanwhile, Ikkeri, in the north-west of Mysore, had 
been rising to prominence under 
Channammaji, under the influence of the 
general course of Mahratta and Mughal 
affairs in the Deccan. On the death of 
Sambhaji in March 1689, Eajaram, his 
younger brother, succeeded as Eegent 
during the minority of Sahu (afterwards feivaji II), the 
six-year old son of Sambhaji. Eajaram’s accession was 
followed by the fall of Eaigarh and other forts into the 
hands of the Mughals under Zulfikar Khan. Eajaram 
escaped from Panhala to the Karnatak by way of Ikkeri. 
Channammaji not only afforded him shelter and protec- 
tion but also, about June 1689, successfully repulsed a 
Mughal contingent under Jan Nisar Khan {Jdnsara- 
Khdna) who, on her refusal to hand over the fugitive, 
prepared to lay siege to Bednur, her capital. Eajaram, 
having left Ikkeri under a safe escort, passed through 
Bangalore and Vellore and ultimately arrived at the fort 
of Gingee in the Karnatak (November 1689).^^^ Chan- 
nammaji’s success over the Mughals, however, seemed to 
add considerably to her reputation and prestige among the 
feudatories {manneyarkalol parama-khydtiyam padedu), 
and, shortly after the event, she left Bednur on a 
pilgrimage to Subrahmanya.^^® 

About April 1690 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, to justify 
as it were his title of Karndiakor 
CAa&rauar^f, turned his attention to 
the recovering of the places lost by 


148. I, 8 : K(i4idu Afarrtfara padeyam j pod<iviya halporeya^nilipi ban^j^ige^ 
va4evar |f 

144. Sarkftr, o. c., V. 9S2.128, 62; Ke. F., IX. 161-163, 166; see also and 
ooi^pare WUkSf I. 118*114. 

146. £«. N. F., IX. 166-167, vv. 89-90. 
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him (during 1674-1681) in the direction pf Ikkeri. 
Early in April he succeeded in wresting Bagadi from the 
Palegar of that place/^® and this was followed by the 
acquisition of Haranahalli and Banavar from Ikkeri in 
April-May.^^^ In June Dalavai Doddaiya was succeeded 
by Timmappaiya of Kolala/^® and the latter resumed the 
activities against Ikkeri, taking in rapid succession 
Kadur, Sakrepatna and Vastare between June and 
August, Chikmagalur and Maharajana-durga in August, 
and Hassan and Grama in September, the last two 
places, in particular, being acquired from Krishnappa 
Nayaka of Aigur.^^® 

We may now return to the general course of Mahratta 

Mahratta and “d Mughal affairs.'* The govern- 
Mughal affairs, 1691- ment of Gingee passed into the hands 
of Bajaram shortly after his arrival 
there in November 1689. The Mahrattas began their 
activities under his officers, Prahlad-Niraji, More4var- 
Pingle and others. In the same year, Aurangzib, deter- 
mined to crush the Mahrattas, sent an army under 
Zulfikar Khan, with instructions to reduce Gingee. On 
reaching the place in April 1691, Zulfikar Khan 
found that his resources were too inadequate for 
the purpose. He, therefore, sought reinforcements from 
the Mughal and, pending their arrival, marched on 
towards the Southern Karnatak. He proceeded as far 
as Trichinopoly and Tanjore, levying contributions from 
the Zamindars of those tracts. In 1692-1693, he 


146. Mys. Dho. Pur., 11. 43 ; AnnaU, I. 108; cf. Wilks, I. 227. 

147. JUd\ Ibid. 

148. Armais, I. 116; see also Mys. Dho. Par., I. 69. The Anjials (l.c.) refers 
to the successor of Da|avai Do^^aiya as Timmappaiya of KoU^gdl, which 
is apparently a scribal error for Koldla in the light of the earlier Ms., 
i.e., Mys. Dho. Pur. See also under Dalavdis, in Ch. XII. 

149. Mys. Dho. Par., II. 43«46; Annals, I. 108; see also Tri. Tdt., ff. 19; O, 
Sap., pp. 189-190, and A. V. C., Ill, 71, 79, 143 (referring to the loss of 
Vastare by Ikkeri) ; cf. Wilks, I. 22^>22B. 

160. For the general references on this section, vide Sarkar, o. c., Vi 62-127, 
180-186 ; aee also and compare Wilks, 1. 114, 117 (f.n< l),il^and 282. 
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renewed the siege of Q ingee, with reinforcements under 
Asad Khan, Prince Kam Bakhsh and Khasim Khan, 
but with little success. In 1694, he attempted a diver- 
sion of the Mughal arms for reducing Tanjore. Between 
1696-1697 there was no peace in the Karnatak, disturbed 
as it was by the ‘‘ roveing parties of the Moratta and 
Mogull armies and Polligars.** In particular, in 

October and November 1695, the country was raided by 
the Mahrattas under ^antaji-Ghorpade and the Mughal 
Deccan dotted over with Mahratta chieftains. The 
progress of Zulfikar Khan at Gingee during the period 
was definitely arrested. The Mahratta incursions under 
^totaji added to the Emperor’s worries. And he 
despatched a contingent from his camp at Islampuri, to 
assist Khasim Khan in intercepting the raiders. Kbasim 
Khan was attacked by the Mahrattas (under Santaji) 
near Dodderi, a village in the Chitaldrug district, 
and defeated : to avoid disgrace, however, he took poison 
and died (December 1695). 6antaji became a terror in the 
Karnatak. In December 1696, Aurangzlb again sent out 
fresh reinforcements under Bidar Bakht (the Didar bux ” 
of the Fort St. George JRecords^^^ to Gingee, ordering 
Zulfikar Khan to follow after Santogee in the Mizore 
[Mysore] countrey. Zulfikar Khan proceeded as far as 
Penukonda and renewed with vigour the siege of Gingee, 
while pursuing his activities against Santaji. Luckily, 
in June 1697, Santaji was slain at the hands of an 
assassin. At last Zulfikar Khan, with the help of Daud 
KhSn and Dalpat Rao, succeeded in reducing Gingee in 
January 1698. Rajaram had, however, in the mean- 
while, made good his escape to Satara. The reduction of 
Gingee, till then regarded as the “ Troy of the East,” 

J161. Beeordt of Fori 8t. Chorge: Diary and Consultation Book (1694), 
p. 148. 

153. Ibid: Ibid (1696), p. 166; also Lf tiers from Fori St. George (1698), 
No. 98, p. 76. 
m IM : Ibid,U. 
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proved a landmark in the history of Mughal advance on 
South India. But Aurangzib’s troubles were not over. 
Hereafter he began personally to take the lead against 
the Mahrattas. 

In striking contrast with this trend of Mahratta and 

Chikkadevaraj. Mughal affairs, was the policy of 
and the Mughais, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar during 1691- 

1691-1694. inn/i mu r 

Ibyi. These years were years of 
peace and quiet in Mysore. It was in the interests of 
the kingdom of Mysore that Chikkadevaraja, during 
this period, seems to have found it expedient not only to 
abstain from conquests in the directions where Mughal 
interests tended to predominate, but also to maintain 
friendly relations with Khasim Khan, the Mughal 
Governor at Sira. This was, perhaps, the reason why 
the Mughal army under Zulfikar Khan hardly came into 
conflict with Mysore, particularly on its march to 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore (1691-1694). The Mughal 
acted as the friend of Mysore, and Mysore seems to have 
tacitly appreciated the friendly attitude. 

At the same time, however, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

Further relations ^as ficc to pursuc his activities in the 
between Mysore and direction ofikkeri — west and north- west 
ikkeri, 1694-1696. Mysore — outside the Mughal sphere 

of influence. About the close of 1694, Channammaji, 
on her return from Subrahmanya, appears to have 
retaliated against Mysore.^®^ Among those leading the 
army of Ikkeri were Dalavai Channabasava Setti, Sabnis 
Bommarasaiya (Bommavya) of Kolivada, Yakub Khan 
(Kupu Khdn)^ KrishnappaNayaka of Aigur and the Beda 
chiefs of Chintanakal (Chitaldrug) and other places.^®® 


164. The Ke. N. 7., as we shall see, is only to be understood to refer to a 
subsequent victory of Ikkeri over Mysore (c. February 1696). Naturally 
it maintains a discreet silence over the course of events during c. 1694- 
1696, evidenced by other sources of Information — vide f.n. 166-160 in/ra. 

A. V. G., II, 21, III, 80, 140, 146, 169, IV, 5 (with gloss), etc.; 
also f.n. 166-169 infra. 
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There were also, we note,^ levies of the Mahrattas 
and Muhammadans in the ranks of Ikkeri. These 
were evidently irregulars who fought in their own 
interests and not as units aiding Channammaji from their 
respective sovereigns. The combined forces marched on 
towards Mysore and laid siege to Arkalgud which had 
been taken by Chikkadevaraja in 1674 from its chief 
Krish^appa Nayaka of Aigur. Meanwhile, the Mysore 
army under Dalavai Timmappaiya of Kolala proceeded 
thither. About January 1695, an 
c. action took place on the field over- 

looking the town of Hebbale {Perbdle- 
yura rrmndana vayaloV)y in the neighbourhood of 
Arkalgud.^^’ Both sides, we glean,^^ began with a 
regular volley of arrows (bdna), the Mysore elephant 
Benterdya and the Ikkeri elephant Bdniabdna 
taking a leading part in the encounter. Suddenly, 
however, in the thick of the fight, the troops of Ikkeri 
began to feign a retreat, only to find themselves over- 
powered by the Mysoreans. Yet Channabasava Setti and 
Yakub Khan, seated on an elephant {dneyeri barpina?^), 
turned against their opponents : a bullet-shot from the 
Mysore side, however, struck Yakub Khan, in consequence 
of which he fell dead on the field of battle while Channa- 
J)a8ava, in panic, alighted the elephant and began to take 
to flight {MahUura-bhataritta gundu tdki Kupkhdnam 
btlvina-malki Chennabasavam dummikkalelasi . . 

paldyanam), losing a tooth in the struggle (pallam 
muridu). The flight of Channabasava was followed 
by general disorder in his ranks. The Ikkeri army was 

166. Ibid, III, 182. 

157. Ihidt III, 48. For Perbdle read Perbdle, Perbale, Ha}aganna^a form 
of Hebbft)e, is to be identified with Hebb&le, an extant sorva^-mdftyu 
village in the Arkalga^ taluk (see List of Villages, 181). 

168. Ibid, ni, 88, 68, 66, 62, 84, 89, 90-93, 96.96, 104, 108-109, 111, 114, 117, 
126, 128.129, 184, 140-141,146-147, 160, 168, 167-168, 160-164, 168-171, 173- 
^ 174, 177, IV, 1, 9, 19 (vdth gloss) ; also references cited in f.n. 156-157 

SttjMra. 
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broken {Keladvya pad^ muridu) and thoroughly put to 
rout amidst great slaughter and mutilation of noses; 
Bdmahdna and other elephants and horses in their 
camp were captured by the Mysoreans ; Bommarasaiya 
of Ikkeri made good his escape from the field; and 
Krishnappa Nay aka of Aigur lay dead on the ground, 
fighting against odds. It was thus a distinct victory 
for Mysore. Though it has been represented^®® that the 
victory was only rendered possible by the discord between 
Channabasava Setti and Sabnis Bommarasaiya and by 
the treachery on the part of the latter to bring about the 
former’s destruction by making the Ikkeri army feign 
retreat under the effect of a trickish palm-leaf letter 
(kalldle), there is no reason to believe that Mysore did 
not utilize every point of vantage to her own benefit. 

The defeat and repulse of the Ikkeri forces was followed 
by the siege and acquisition of Arkalgud 
ArMgiiV,*^A\°gar! Chikkadevaraja between January 
Sakiefipur and and February 1695, and of Aigur, 

Ko^lipet, 1696. o i i-^ n ni- a 

Sakle^pur and Kodlipet (from 
Krishuappa Nay aka of Aigur) between March and 
April.^®® These acquisitions confirmed Chikkadevaraja in 
the sovereignty of the western part of Mysore while they 
effectively checked the pretensions to all authority, in that 
direction, of Channammaji and Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri. 
In or about February 1696, however, hostilities 
„ between Ikkeri and Mysore seem to 

newed, o. February have been renewed Channammaji, 
we are told,^®® despatched her forces 

169. Ibid, HI, 163 (with gloss). 

160. Mya, Dho. Piir., II. 46-47 ; Annals, I. 108. Cf. Wilks (1. 112, 228) assign- 
ing these acquisitions and the peace with Ikkeri to 1694. As we shaU see, 
Ikkeri does not seem to have concluded peace with Mysore till about 17(X). 

161. Vide f.n. 162 infra, 

162. Ke, N, V., IX. 167, vv. 91-93. Significantly enough, on the Mysore 
side there is no reference to this event which seems to have taken place 
not later than February 1696, since we know that the successor of 
l>a}avai Timmappaiya in Mysore was appointed in February I 6967 — vide 
f.n. l^imfra and text thereto. 
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dl l^ie head of Sabnis Bommarasaiya of E^ts^. In 
tito action that followed, Bommarasaiya won a distinct 
<netory over the Mysore army. Dalavai Timmappaiyt^ 
the Mysore general, was slain and his son Erishpappa 
tahen prisoner (but later released). 

In February 1696, Mallarajaiya of ^lale (younger 
brother of Dalavai Doddaiya) was 
iTM**"”*^*”**’ ^**** appointed Dajavai of Mysore in 
succession to Timmappaiya. He held 
that office till August 1698 and was followed first by 
Ylrarajaiya of Nilasdge (August 1698-December 1702), 
and then by Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga (December 
1702-1704).*“ During March- April 1697, Chikkadeva- 
rftja Wodeyar completed the chain of his conquests in 
the eastern part of Mysore by the re- acquisition of Salem, 
^fidamangalam, Paramatti, NainakalandTammamba^ti.*“ 
By 1698, Chikkadevaraja had succeeded in regaining 
0Wkk»d8v»r5j»‘8 positiOn in the eastern and western 
P4diUo«l posit ion, parts of Mysore and in subduing the 
local PSjegars, most of whom, it would 
8eem,*“ had by then sought his protection and friend- 
ship. Owing to the presence of Mughal arms in the 
Earnatttk during the period (1 691- J 698), he had wisely 
refrained from continuing to push up his conquests in the 
south of Mysore, particularly in the direction of Madura 
and Trichinopoly, although he never seems to have 
ceased actively reiterating his claim to sovereignty over it 
i^enkatia-Rdya) Within the limits of the Eai-nataka 

AwnaUt I. 116; My9, J>ho Ptir., L 69*70; see also under Dalavdis in 
Oh. Xll ; for details about the Ka]ale Family, vide seotion on Domeatio 
in Ch. XVI and Table XIII. 

1648 Mf$»JDlho. Pifir., II. 48; Annala, I, 109. See also and compare Capt. 
, Bead in Bdrdmahul Becorde (1793), 1. 109. Willts’s list (1. 226*298) is 
- « oonipietiotui liy the absence of any reference to the re-acquisitions in 1697. 

166. See A. F. 52, 65, 150*152, 154, IV, 20, etc. (With gloss). 

I66. See Bdf* Oha.^ 29. There is. no evidenioe in support of Wilks’s 
dating of the siege of Trichinopoly by Mysore (under ChikkadSvaraja), 
and the Mahralta attack on Seringapatam, in 1606 (I. 112-117). These 
events, ae has beelt shown above, took place in 1682. See also Appendix 
VZ«K1), for a detiUed examinat^ of* Wilka’e poeitimi, «lo« 
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coimtfy, however, he had become well es^blished," and 
he was, we learn, looked upon with awe by the 
contemporary powers of Tanjore, Madura, Gingee and 
Sira. He seems to have succeeded also in enforcing 
his claim to supremacy as the sovereign of the Karnatak 
(KaTnutcLka-^bJiuinando/lddhlSa) Indeed contem- 
porary texts, from about this time, testify to his 
right to enjoy the undivided sovereignty of the Empire 
{(ikhandci^dhaTanl-tfiando^lapciti) as an unparalleled 
monarch In fine, at a time when Aurangzlb in ■ the 
north was being continually harassed in his struggle with 
the Mahrattas, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, alone among 
the South Indian powers, was at the zenith of his power 
in Mysore — apparently a factor of considerable alarm to 
the Mughal. 

At the end of a long period of political struggle and 
Theperiodof expansion extending over two decades 
consolidation: from his accession, Chikkadevaraja 
1698 1704. Wodeyar had had breathing time to 

devote his attention in an increasing measure, not only 
to the consolidation of his power but also to the solution 
of problems of socio-economic import.^^® The years 
1698-1704 accordingly mark an important phase in the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. ’ 

Almost simultaneously, the death of Channammaji of 

General political I^keri (July 22, 1697)^” had removed 
situation in South one great luminary from the political 
firmament of the Karnatak and helped 

167. See A. V. O., Ill, 69, also IV, 18: Anjuvarapraiimangd»TanJdvur* 
, Madhure Ohenji ^Ireya doregal. 

168. See SachchH. Nir,, ft. 1120; O. Bi.^ p. 68, and Gi. Go., pp. 38, 69, referring 
to Karndtaka^hhUniaiidalddhiia as a distinctive claim of Chikkadevarftfa 
already about 1690. Evidently, by his subsequent achievements he 
seems to have succeeded in enforcing that claim by 1698. 

169. See A. V. C., Ill, 112, also p. 2 (prose passage). III, 161 (at p. 108), 1S4, 
IV, 17, 23 (with gloss), etc., and C. Bi., p, 3. Among other textual 
expressions in these sources are : Sdmrdjyam-geyyutiire ; sdmrdjya- 
vdlgum ; Bdmrdjya-dlkaheyam tafedu. 

170. Vide Ch. XII, for a detailed exp^tion. 

171. Ke, N, F., IX. 169 : iivara^ iSrdvM^a Hi. 14, • 
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to add not a little to the reputation of Ohikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the sovereign of the Karnataka country. 
Ohannamm&ji had been succeeded by her adopted son 
Basappa Nayaka as Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka and he 
persisted in his hostility towards Mysore.^^® MangammSl 
continued as the ruler of Madura in the distant south ; 
the Mahratta power in Mysore was no longer active ; 
and Mughal influence continued to prevail from the 
subdh of Sira. The death of Ehasim Khan, the first 
Faujddr of Sira, in 1695, seemed seriously to affect the 
position of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar in relation to the 
Mughal Empire, particularly in and after 1698, for, so 
long as Khasim Khan was alive, Ohikkadevaraja could, 
under the amicable arrangement above referred to, 
probably count on his support for a favourable representa- 
tion of his cause and interests at the court of the 
Mughal.^^ The only cause for alarm for Ohikkadevaraja 
from 1698 onwards was, therefore, the possibility of an 
invasion of his dominions by Aurangzib. Indeed, a 
letter from Fort St. Oeorge^ dated June 16, 1698,^'^^ 
speaks of Aurangzib ordering ‘‘Dulpatrow and Daud 
Oawn to remove to Bollegol and Adonee and the Nabob 
to assist Didar bux [Bidar Bakht] coming against 
Misore [Mysore].” A Mughal invasion of Mysore, 
following the reduction of Gingee in the Karnatak, 
appears thus to have been in the air as the crowning 
achievement of their advance south of the Krishpa. 
Moreover, the recent victories and annexations of 
Chikkadevarija Wodeyar, far from quieting down the 
Palegars, had, it is said,^^® been exciting in them feelings 
of jealousy and hatred against him. Ostensibly to 

173. lbid,t X. 170-177 ; see also f.n. 179 infra and text thereto. 

178. See also Wilk$, 1. Ill, for a similar reference to this position. 

174. LeUertfrom Fori 8t. George (1698), No. 98, p. 76: Nathaniel Hi^gison 
and others to William Hatsell (Ooyemor of Fort 8t, George). The 
reference to the Nawab in the letter is to ZOlfikar Khdn, first Nawdb of 
the Kamitak Pfiyaughat, c. 1690-1700— vicfe Table XVIII. 

<175^ Aiwoli, I. U9 ; cf. Wilke, 1. 117*118. 
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saf^^ard the kingdom against the much-expected 
Mughal invasion but really to further overawe the 
turbulent local chieftains and thereby increase his own ' 
reputation and status, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, it would 
seem, found it expedient, in or about 1699, to despatch 
an embassy to AurangzTb, who was then holding court 
at Ahmadnagar. 

The embassy, we are told,*^® was led by Karanika 

Chikkadevaraja-s Lingahhaiya, one of the councillors of 
embassy to Aurang- Chikkadevaraja, appointed Vakil to 
zib, c. 1699. represent Mysore at the court of the 

Mughal. Lingai?Lnaiya presented the Padshah with rich 
khillats, and met with a favourable reception at his 
hands. AurangzTb, in turn, while theoretically seeking 
to press a claim to suzerainty over Seringapatam, became 
so thoroughly impressed with the amicable disposition of 
Chikkadevaraja and the valuable services lately rendered 
by him in putting down the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji, 
Nimbaji and others), that he conferred on him the great 
title Rdjd-Jagadev (‘‘King of the World''), a seal 
engraved in Persian characters, with the words “ Bdjd- 
Chikkadevardj-Muhammad-Shdyiy** and numerous in- 
signias (such as the red ensign, the Hanuma^ Garuda^ 
Makara, Ganda-hherunda, Dharanl-Vardha and other 
emblems of sovereignty), and sent him costly presents 
with a friendly letter recognizing Chikkadevaraja's right 
to hold Durbdr seated on the “ celebrated throne of the 
Pdndavas^ Karanika Lingannaiya was also duly 
honoured by the Grand Mughal with suitable gifts. 

The embassy returned to Seringapatam in 1700 
(yikrama) and, it is added, was 
gapatem^ nw. accorded a reception befitting the 

khillats and insignias from the imperial 


Its return to S6rin< 
gapatam, 1700. 


176. AnnaU^ I. 142-146; see also If ps. B&j. Cha.f 29-80. Of. TTtl/r®, 1. 118. 
For a further notice of Wilks’s position in regard to the details of the 
embassy, vide f.n. 17B infra. 

177. Ibid, I. 146-146. 
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cotm, these being taken in solemn procession in the 
public streets of the capital city. 

Although we have so far no independent evidence 
confirmatory of this account, there 
Its implications. seems nothing inherently improbable 
in it, if we are to judge it with reference 
to the actual political position of Chikkadevaraja at the 
time. We ought also to remember that already, as far 
back as 1682, there were indications of the establishment 
of friendly relations between Mysore and Aurangzib, as 
the Jesuit letter of that year would seem to signify. 
Whatever might have been AurangzTb’s attitude towards 
the embassy, its successful termination, according to the 
local narrative, had its own obvious implications so far 
as Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was concerned. 
It meant the triumph of Chikkadevaraja’s statesmanship, 
just at a time when a bold stroke of diplomacy was 
needed to benefit by the existing situation ; secondly, it 
meant no commitment on his side : it neither signified 
submission nor an offensive and defensive alliance, being 
more in the nature of a partnership in which each 
partner was enabled to pursue his own ends without 
making the other lose the benefits of his own endeavours ; 
thirdly, it served to enhance the power and prestige of 
Chikkadevar&ja from a local point of view, particularly 
in his dealings with the turbulent local Palegars who 
saw Chikkadevaraja triumph while the Mahrattas — not so 
long ago victorious and vigilant everywhere — had to flee the 
country ; fourthly, it seemed to mark the culmination of 
a long process in the political evolution of Mysore as a 
power at once independent of and friendly with the 
Imperial Mughal and secure from any troubles, internal 
or external ; cmd fifthly and lastly, it tended to confirm, 
though tacitly, and bring into bold relief, Chikkadeya- 
rfija’B claim to be regarded as Emperor of the Karnataka, 
a claim which he, as we have seen, consistently and 
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strenuously enforced and fought for from the early years 
of his reign. 

Among other political activities during c, 1698-lTOO 

other political retaking of Arkalgud from 

activities, c. 1698- Mysore by Ikkeri-and its eventual 

restoration, with Aigur and Sakleijpur, 

bar and^Coorg SOUS of Krishnappa Nayaka of 

Aigur ; the advance of Mysore arms as 
far as Coorg and Malabar and their encounter with 
Garajina-Basavappa-Devaru of Ikkeri ; the restitution of 
Peace between Vastaie to Ikkgri and the ultimate 

Ikkeri and Mysore, conclusion of an advantageous peace 
with .Mysore by Hiriya- B a s a p p a 
Nayaka (of Ikkeri) through Niyogi ^araja-Nagappaiya, 
by means of a deed of assurance (bhdshd-patrike) 
About the close of 1700, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is 

178. Cf. WilJcSt I. 118-119. Referring to the embassy, Wilks speaks of its 

splendour as having not “ made much impression at the imperial court,” 
of its scant reception and of the public assumption by Chikkadevaraja of 
the high honours said to have been conferred on him by the Mughal, 
among them ” the new dignity alleged to have been conferred by the 
emperor of being seated on an ivory throne.” Wilks hardly specifies 
his authority for his statements. Indeed, it is open to question whether 
he has correctly interpretedthe local sources of information (to which he 
might have had access), especially on points of detail. Whatever might 
have been Aurangzlb’s attitude towards the embassy, it is difficult to 
accept Wilks’s position in regard to the ” f^rone,” which implies there 
was no throne at aU in Mysore before 1699-1700. That Chikkadevaraja 
and his predecessors — from the time of Raja Wo^oyar’s conquest of 
Seringapatam in 1610 — were ruling in Seringapatam seated on the 
” jewelled throne ” {ratna-simhdsana) ^ is amply borne out by the epigra- 
phical and literary records we have frequently cited {vide Chs. V, VI, 
IX and X). The object of Chikkadevaraja’s embassy to Aurangzlb was 
not so much to obtain the Mughal’s sanction to sit on his throne^ as 
to make him get reconciled to the position attained and asserted by 
Chikkadevaraja as the Emperor of the South. The authorities available 
thus lead us to a conclusion which is opposite to the one adumbrated l^y 
Wilks. [Wilks’s position is adopted by Rice in Mys, Oaz., I. 369, and by 
S. K. Aiyangar in Ndyaks of Madura^ p. 198, f.n. 24. Messrs. M. A. 
Srinivasachar (in his Note in the C. Vam., pp. 9-10) and B, Pattaiya(in 
his article, ‘ A note on the Mysore Throne^* in the Q. J. M. S., VbL XI, 
pp. 261-266) attempt an examination of Wilks’s position regarding the 
** Mysore Throne.”] r’ - ' 

179. Aftnals, I. Ill ; Mys. Dho. II. 47 (compared) ; Me. N. V., X. 174, 

w. 7, 10. 

21 
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ntd^^ to have succeeded in overawing the chiefs of 
Coorg and Malabar, obtaining rich spoils from their camps 
(consisting of elephants, horses and valuables) and 
arranging for the regular payment of annual tributes by 
them. In keeping with this, the Apratima-Vira- 
Cha/titam^^ referring to Chikkadevaraja’s universal con- 
quests about this time {mdesegeldv), testifies to his 
generals guarding the frontier-forts in the west, east and 
south, to his victory over the army of the chiefs of the 
respective coastal regions, and to his exaction of tribute 
from them; the Ghikkadevardja-Binnapam}^ refers to 
his (Chikkadevaraja’s) signal victory over the chiefs of 
Coorg, Malabar, Morasa, Tigula^ and Malnad countries, 
who, it is said, had proceeded against him depending on 
the Mahratta alliance ; the MunivamSdbhyudaya}^ speaks 
of Chikkadevaraja having accepted the submission of 
Eongu, Coorg and Malabar kingdoms and become 
distinguished as ^ringdra-Karndta-Chakri (Emperor 
adorning the beautiful Karnata country) ; while another 
contemporary work,^®^ dated in 1703 (Svabhdnu), men- 
tions Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as securely protecting the 
chiefs of Palghat after crushing the warriors of Calicut. 
Obviously, during 1698-1700, a combination of local 

ISO. AnnaUfl.c. 

181. 1,9; Also?: 

Paduvana mH^na tenkona { 

kdpugonda padevalanl yd |{ 

Kadeya kadeUiadi-doregala { 
pQ4eyain gelddrpMnde kappam-gomhar || 

189. P. 4 : MfUtamd^Marata^t^pamam nambi mumbaridu edabcUct- 
doliniainitum pofiarda Moraaa-Tigula-Kodaga-Maleydla-ndda manne- 
yaram bannam^bcidiai, iieradolmdeaeyam geldu, 

188. n, 86 : 

Kongu-Kodagtt-Malaydl^^di rdjyangala-na,ngikari8i-ydliitirdu | 
Sringdra-Kanidta^Ohakri yemba hedangina veaardnte nxpcdi jj 

184 . OhikkadAwi^Kampadivammanavararmllaa^^hddaiga^u (a ooUeotion of 
oontempomy songs on Cbikkad4var&ja and his qneen Kempadeva- 
nuna), ff. 180 : 

PdUtkd^araiuga^ padu\adim kdydu 
t6\uga\adu * . . 
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powers, headed by the chiefs of Morasa, Tigula, Kodaga 
(Coorg), Maleysja (Malabar) and MalnS.^ (Ikkeri) 
territories, seems to have been actively at work, contest- 
ing the claims to supremacy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
backed up by the slender resources of the Mahrattas in the 
Karnatak at the time. The slackening of the Mahratta 
power in Mysore since 1687, no less their activity against 
Aurangzib in their home province (Deccan) since 1698, 
appears to have eventually enabled Chikkadevaraja to 
effectively subdue all opposition against his authority. 
This paved the way in no small measure to the despatch 
of the embassy to the Grand Mughal and the profound 
impression it seems to have created on him (c. 1699- 
1700). 


The years 1700-1704 were, on the whole, years of 
„ . ^ ^ peaceful and settled government in 

Period of peace, ^ 

1700-1704 ; Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

In 1704, the last year of his reign, the 
political position of the kingdom of 
Mysore was as follows : in the north, it had been 
extended up to Bangalore and parts of Tumkur districts, 
coterminous with Sira, the head-quarters of the Mughal 
Deccan ; in the west and the north-west, up to Hassan 
and Kadur districts, as far as Chikmagalur and Sakrepatna, 
coterminous with the kingdom of Ikkeri ; and in the east 
and the south, up to and inclusive of parts of Salem- 
Baramahal and Coimbatore districts, with a distinct 
tendency to advance further in the direction, of Trichi- 
nopoly in the far south and Coorg and Malabar in the 
west and the south-west respectively. A vigorous off- 
shoot, and a living representative, of the ancient but 
decadent Empire of Vijayanagar, Mysore had become a 
secure and independent kingdom south of the Krishna, 
attracting the attention of contemporaries, almost at a 
time when the fortunes of Aurangzib in the north were 
at a low ebb. No wonder, with the disappearance of 

21 * 


Political position 
of Mysore, 1704. 
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Bij&ptir and Golkonda and of the Nayaks of Madura 
Tanjore and Gingee and the momentary eclipse of the 
Mahrattas in the south, Chikkadevaraja shone forth as 
the “ Emperor of the South ” as the inscriptions and 
literary works portray him to us, a status too which 
Aurangzib was forced formally to recognize as much in 
his own personal interests as in the political interests of 
an Empire which was fast slipping away>from him. 



CHAPTEK XII, 

ChikkadEvarIja Wodeyar, 1673-1704 — { contd ,) 

Chikkadevaraja’s Eule : General features — The Council of 
Ministers: (a) 1673-1686— (Z?) 1686-1704— Dalavais, 1673- 
1704 — Officers, officials, etc. — Administrative measures 
1673-1686 — 1. Strengthening of the army and the fort of 
Seringapatam — 2. Coinage and Currency — 3. Reorgani- 
zation and administration of the local units : The unit 

of administration — General administration of the gadi : 
i. The executive staff ; ii. The postal system ; iii. The 
subordinate staff ; iv. The Kandachar service ; v. Admini- 
stration of demesne lands ; vi. Criteria and emoluments of 
appointments ; vii. Law and order : a. The conveying of 
criminal intelligence ; 6. The Police system — 4. Fiscal 

reforms : i. The village as the fiscal unit ; The BarahaluU 
system — ii. The land-tax : Its organization and administra- 
tion — iii. Tax on fruit trees, etc. — iv. Revenue collections — 
5. Weights and Measures — 6. Industries, trade and 
commerce — 7. Miscellaneous measures — The working of the 
fiscal reforms ; Revision of taxes — Administrative measures, 
1686-1704 — Organization of the eighteen departments — 
Reflections. 


S IDE by side with the course of political events we 
have thus far sketched, two distinct landmarks are 

Chikk»d«v»raja-8 noticeable in the form of civil 
Ruie:Generai government evolved by Chikkadevaraja 
features. Wodeyar, the first covering the period 

of the ministry of Vi^alaksha-Pandit (1673-1686) and 
the second that of Tirumalaiyangar (1686-1704), 
Throughout the period 1673-1704, the influence of 
Chikkadevaraja's personality made itself felt on every 


aspect of the administration, to an extent so far 
unprecedented in the history of the country. Inscriptions 
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and literary sources invariably point to his rule over 
Mysore seated on the “ jewelled throne of Kamata in 
Seringapatam.^ His was an absolute government 
conducted as usual along traditional lines, with due 
regard to the dharma ( dharmato dhardtalam praSdsatl ; 
rSjadharma tappadante; mahd-rdjadharmanum) ^ the 
changing conditions of the time and the happiness 
and well-being of his subjects. In the actual work of 
government he was assisted by ministers (sachivar, 
mantrihhih) y the Dalavai and officers (such as karanika^ 
kdrya-kartay etc.). His ministers, according to a 
contemporary work,® were adepts in all matters of policy 
{aarvatantrajnardda mantrigalum) and his financiers 
proficient in mathematics, idstras and dgamas {sakdla 
gojnita-idstrdgama kovidarappa karanikarum) , There 
was as yet no clear differentiation of functions, the king 
being regarded as the fountain-head of all power and 
authority, civil and military, political and religious. 
Chikkadevaraja’s early training and education enabled 
him to discern the importance of a 
Ministers : Strong executive to manage the affairs 

(«) 1678-1686. ^ growing kingdom under the 

troubled conditions of his time. 
Accordingly, immediately on his accession, he formed 
a Council of Ministers {mantrdJ^chana-sahhe) — a sort of 
cabinet — and chose suitable persons to it. These were 
Vi^Sliksha-Paudit, Tirumalaiyangar, Shadaksharaiya, 

1. See E, C., IV (SrOh. 92, 11. 23-24 ; III (1) Sr. 14, 1. 74 ; 94, 11. 6-7, and 161 , p. 
119 (Text); Bangalore Diet, Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144, 1. 20; Hadi. Dhar.y I. 
p. 2, V. 11; Mhh. ^dnti.y it. 8 (col. toch. I) ; A. V. O., I. p. 2 (prose 
pMsege), p, 7, V. 26; 0. Bi.y p. 8, etc. Among the actual expressions 
used are : &r%rangapaiianado\ ratna-^viMsandrUdhandgi ; ratna- 
ekahAeanoAthitl ; Padchimaranga-nagarl ratna-simhdaandrdhana^ etc .; 
of. Wilk$ in Ch. XI, f.n. 178. 

9. C., My$. JDUi. Suppl. Vol.y My. 116, 1. 118; Kamand. NU. I, 26; 

Ba4ch. Mdhdt. (of Timma-Kavi), I, 48; Hadi. Dhar.y l.o., also IX, 60; 
A. V. O.y III, 161 (p. 108), IV, 28, etc. For particulara about these and 
other works (of Chikkadevaraja’s period of reign) cited in this Ch., vide 
Oh. XIV. 

8. Mdhdt» (of Ohikkupadhyaya), I. ff. 2 (prose passage). 
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Chikkupadhyaya and Karanika Linganpaiya. Vi^Slaksha- 
Pa^dit was the Prime Minister leading the cabinet. He 
was, we learn, ^ a Jaina Brahman of Yelandur, son of 
Bommarasa-Pandit and Summambika. Early in his life 
he had developed precocious habits, and mastered the 
Jinastutif studying the idstraSy penetrating into the 
fundamentals of all faiths and acquiring an unrivalled 
knowledge of the Jaina religion and philosophy.® As the 
minister-in-chief (mahdmdtya) of ChikkadevarSja, he 
wielded considerable influence at the latter’s court and 
was reputed as much for his intelligence and efficiency 
as for his learning.® Tradition says he was a 
playmate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and kept company 
with him during his stay at Hangala. Among his 
services, during his period of ministership, to the 
ca\ise of Jainism in Mysore were"^ the erection of a 
chaitydlaya to the last Tirthankara in Seringapatam ; 


Bel. Go. Gha. (c. 1780) of Ananta-Kavi (Ms. No. A. 202-P ; Mys. Or. Lib.), 
"VI j 7 * 

Yaladura Bommaraeana sati Summdmhikeya garbhadolfi | 
Sommina auta VUdldhsha-Pandita^mba yimmai-avrivantamgeAd H; 
see also Rdg. Kath., XI. 387, XII. 474. 


5. Ibid., 8-9: 

KaUtanu Jma-stutiyanu todalnudiyole chalisida aarnnargavididiL | 
Odida sakala iaatrava-nOrmodcdole bhediai sakala matavanu | 
Adiya^^rl-Jmamatakeneyillendu vo^bO^diitidanu lokavanu ]1 


6. Ibid.y 10-18 ; 

. . . d jjura {&rlrimgaya^iana)~pati Ohikkadevarajendra . . 

(vrasige mantriyddanu Idkasantdpahara ViidUikahd | 

. . . allaniL du^^anigraha ii^apratipdla Idlita budJia-jana^jdla ( 

. , . maniri-kuldgrani dni aamhita mitavdni | 

jdninvm jagava solipa sadgv/na mahimdni mahdmdtya nrpage (( ; 
alsoE^j. Kath. (XII. 474), where Devaohandra refers to ViSalaksha- 
Pai^^t as an accomplished man of letters {Viidldksham sdhUyahhdrati 
yeniaidam). 

7. Ibid., 19-26; 

^rlrangapuradolu ka4eya Tirthiiage rdrdjipa chaityagrhavd 1 
vOrante rndd^iai . . . || 

Tanna/rasma rdjyado\u\\a Ivna^horvaim'addhariai avdatyavand | 
aannuiamdgi bidiai . • . || 

Belagu\arUrtha^larhad»vajibhava’moled&ri yeleya bikendd { 
vilaaitarathavanumddiai . . • | 

Arhan-maiake kaa^akardgirtUirda nere pdahat^uvargavand | 
doreyinda negotti . . • ii 
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the ctoheeryatioh of Jaina monuments in the kingdom by 
making grants of rent-free lands thereto ; the effective 
curbing of all opposition to the religion of Arhat ; the 
endowment of a glittering car {ratha) to God Gomatefi- 
vara at Sravaij^a-Belagola and the grand performance, 
with the approval of his master, of the head-anointing 
cerfembny {Mastaka-puje) in honour of that shrine, on 
March 5, .1677. From a lithic record dated in 1685,® 
we further learn that he was familiarly known as 
** Do^da-Pandita of Yelandur.'* Tirumalaiyangar 
(Tirunialarya), councillor next in importance to 
yiSalaksha-Pandit, was a ^rl-Vaishnava Brahman of 
Kau^ika-gotra and Apastambha-sutra, the eldest son of 
Paur&jika Alasingararya (Singaraiyangar II or Nrsimha- 
suri) by Singamma.^ Born in 1645 {Pdrthiva), about 
the same time as Chikkadevaraja, he was, as depicted 
in his own works, brought up, and was intimately 
connected, with the latter as his co-student and colleague 
from his boyhood {odane . . . nade-nudiyavi kaitu 

♦ t . odanddi . . . odanddi ; dharma-sachivay 

karma-sachiva, narma-sachiva) , He was also a leading 
scholar at the court of Chikkadevaraja, enjoying his 
favour.^^ Although, curiously enough, the extant 
literary productions of Tirumalaiyangar nowhere 

Diva-DOrhaligabhishikava rnulpalli hliavadolanhuradfiri | 

. . . bhfivaramippaneyi^idd ij 

. . . Mastaka^pfije chamladiiidddu-dinembe [j 

Sale iaka adviradaruniirdgirda Nala-samvatsara Phalgunadd | 

belupakshadikddaM-yolagabhishSka . . . jj 

The iaka date (1600) does not tally with ifala, Phdlguna iu. 11, which 
actually corresponds to i. 1698, i.c., March 6, 1677, Monday (see Ind, 
Eph.t VI. 166). Accordingly the data of the cyclic year are preferred here 
as the correct data. 

8. B, III (1) Nj. 41, 11. 8-9 ; see also under Grants and other records, in 
. Oh. XIII. 

9. ' Tkble in Appendix II — (4). 

10. O. Vam., 168-166, 170-172; ( 7 . Fi., IV, 19, 87-88, V, 97-104. 

11. Vide colophons to ch. in the C. Vi.\ ^ri^Qhikkadiva^mahardja kfpd^ 
paripalita ^ri-Tirumaley&rya ; see also under Literary axitivity. in Ch, 
XIV. 
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directly refer to his actual position as minister 
under Chikkadevaraja, there is enough data in them 
pointing to his political, diplomatic and administrative 
knowledge,^® while in the Chamardjanagar Plate (1675)^^ 
he. specifically refers to himself as having been ‘‘ like 
Brihaspati in the council of Chikkadevaraja/’ Shadak- 
sharaiya (Shadaksharadeva or Shadakshara-svami) was, 
we note,^^ a Vira-Saiva (Aradhya) Brahman of Ee^uka^ 
charya-gotra and disciple of Chikka-Vlra-De^ika, head of 
the Vlra-^aiva math at Dhanagur, Malavalli taluk, where 
he is said to have been born. Descended from a family 
well-versed in all branches of Saiva lore, he was at first 
preceptor to the family of Mudda-Bhupa (Muddaraja 
Urs) of Yelandur {Bdlendupura) Shadakshari’s con- 
nection with Chikkadevaraja, however, began, as indicated 
already, during the latter’s stay at Hangala (c. 1668- 
1678). He was, further, a celebrated poet.^® Of him it 
is said^"^ that, during the greater part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, he was residing in Yelandur as head, of the math 
built for him by Mudda-Bhupa, where he ultimately 
attained deification. At any rate, Shadakshari’s service 
as a councillor of Chikkadevaraja seems to have been 
generally more of a literary and religious character than 
political or administrative. Chikkupadhyaya, the next 
minister of Chikkadevaraja, was another 6rI-Vaishnava 

12. See, for instance, O. Vi., VI. p. 164 (prose passage hinting at Tinimala- 
iyangar’s dealings with ambassadors from foreign courts), and references 
to political events in C. Vam., C. Vi. and A. V. C., cited in f.n, to Ohs. 
V, VI, VIII, X and XI ; also f.n. 71 infra. 

13. E. (7., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 106-107: . . . Gururiva . . . Chikka- 

devaraja-nTpaU aabhd auclharmd-mivddhyOstA . . . Tirumalaydry6. 

14. See Bhaktadhikya-Batndvali, col. on p. 66 (with Preface) quoted in f.n. 
16 infra', also Vrahabh^ndra-Vijaya, ff. 163, v. 90; cf. Kar. Ka. Cha., II, 
442. 

16. Ibid: . . . nikfvda nigamdgama~purdnddi pratipadita vimala- 

Vlra-^awa-Brahmana-kula-aambhiita ^rimad-BenukdchdrycL-gditdmr* 
tdrnava . . . Srl»Bdl&fidup^iravarddhliaMuddii‘Bhumipa-kulaguru 

SrUShadakahara-Svdmi. Cf. Baj. Kath.^ XII. 474, and Kar. Ka. 
Cha., l.c. 

16. See under Literary activity, in Ch. XIV. 

17. Vide Preface to Bhaktddhikya-Batndvali ; also Kar. Ka. Oha., l.c, ' 
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Br&hznan, of Purokutsa-gotra, Apastambha-sutra and 
YajUB-tekhS “ He belonged, as he tells us,^ to the 
Pa|^ur family of learned Vedic scholars and poets, tracing 
descent from Allalanatha, whose tutelary deity was God* 
Varadaraja of Kanchipuram. The elder of the twin 
sons of Nachyaramma by Eangacharya (Ranga-Pandita) 
of Terakanambi (great grandson of Allalanatha) , Chikku- 
padhySya was a disciple of Kadambi Singaracharya. He 
had mastered the sacred lore and was, besides, a poet, 
philosopher and expert mathematician {ganita-iastra- 
viSdradandgi) In his earlier years, he seems to have 
practised the profession of teaching.^^ Indeed, in keeping 
with this is the tradition that he was a teacher of 
ChikkadevarSja Wodeyar himself during the latter’s 
boyhood.®^ His actual name, however, was Lakshmipati 
or LakshmKa,^ and he styles himself in some of his 
writings^ as Lakshmlpati-Chikkupddhydya, the suffix 
Chikkupddhydya obviously indicating his earlier position 

18. See Mahdt, (of Cbikkupadhyaya), 1, 41-42; also references infra, 

19. Ibid,, 48^ ; also Kamald. Mdhdt,, 111, 77 ; Hasti. Mdhdt., I, 104 ; Ydd, 
Mdhdt, I, 18, 11, 8, 9; Faich. Mdhdt,, col. ; &u. Sap., I, 21; Div, Su, 
Oha,, I, 92; see also and compare Kar. Ka, Oha,, II. 467-468, 490. The 
genealogy of Chikkupadhyaya’s family, according to l^ri, Mdhdt, (l.c.), 
was as follows : — 

Allalanatha 

Arya 

Varadacharya 

Devaraoharya Rangarya 

{Karndia/‘bhd8hd-chadura) m. Naohjraramma 

Lakshmipati-Onikkupadhyaya Devaraja. 

20. Ibid,, 61-62; see also under Literary activity, in Ch. XIV. 

ih. Ibid., 60: Ohikupddhydyam poreyal hiiddhigalanuaurda lokada jana^ 
mam. 

22. AnnaU, 1. 106. 

28. See i$ri. Mdhdt,, 1,60; Kamald. Mdhdt., Ill, 78; 6l»ha^Dharma, ti, 1, 
ool., eto. Of. the Editorial Introduction (p. 1) to the Div. 8d. Cha, but 
see Kar. Ka. Cha,, II. 468. 

21. Y&d. Mdhdt. (Terse at the end of ool. to each oh.) ; Padch. Mdhdt., l.o. ; 
Niti-ialakiB^SAngadya, ff. 99 ; Kdmcmd. Ni., col., etc. 
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as a junior teacher of Chikkadevaraja, which probably 
accounts for his subsequent rise to eminence as one of 
the latter’s most trusted and influential councillors.*® 
As a minister of Chikkadevaraja, he was reputed for his 
thorough knowledge of politics and diplomacy, and 
finance and accounts.*® Karanika Lingannaiya was a 
Smartha Brahman. As the councillor in charge of the 
public accounts of the country {slme-haranikaiana) ^ he 
appears to have wielded considerable influence over the 
administration of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

The Council, thus composed, was a powerful advisory 
body actively assisting Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in all 
his administrative measures. Its position and status 
seem to have been hardly affected by the assassination 
of Visalaksha- Pandit in 1686. 

During the next period (1686-1704), Tirumalaiyangar, 
as Prime Minister in succession to 
(6) 1686-1704. Vi^alaksha-Pandit, rose high in the 

favour of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.*® 
In 1695, it is said,*^ he obtained Chikkadgvaraja’s 

26. Sri. Mdhdt.^ I, 61; Venlio^a. Mdhdt.y col.; also col. to Sap,^ Hasti. 
Mdhdt.t Div, Su. Cha.^ Sdngatyas and Bhag. Gl. Tl . ; Hasti. Mdhdt.^ I, 
103 ; Ydd. Mdhdi.f I, 18, etc ; cf. Editorial Introduction (l.c.) to Div. 8ti. 
Cha. Among the expressions used in the texts are : ChikadSvar'djendra- 
datta-8akalatantra^svatantrandgi ; Ohikadivaraj a-m ukhydmdty a; 
Mantri-iiklidmcmi \ 8ac}iiva-nichaya-tilaka\ Ohikad&va-rnahdrdya- 
prasddaikdiraya ; Olapu vetta ; Krpdlabdha^ Krpdparipdlitd ; Chika- 
d^vardydntaranga Ohikupddhydya\ Paramdpta7n sat-pradlidiiam'^ 
ChikadSva-mdhdrdja-sainasta^kdrya-durandhara-mantri-vidheya ; Fatu 
kdryBkoypradhdnOttamam^ etc. 

26. &rl. Mdhdt.t I, 40, 61-62; Venkata. Mdhdt.t I, 19; Hasti. Mdhdt.t l.c. ; 
8akala*tantrajnandda ; SakaZam-nlti^Udradam ; Chaturopdya^samar* 
thorn 't Karanikdgresarandgi. 

27. ArmaUt 1. 106. 

28. See A. V. O., 1, 13 : 

Tarma siri tanna sivan | 
tarmol gele tamna hhdgyaml Chikadivc || 
ndrannimavitia-nendola j 
vinniraviai Tirumaldrya-rmnnatwettamW ; 
also Mitra. 06. t I, 18: atyunncUcvr. 

29. B^emEditorial Hitroduciion (pp, 2-8) to the C. Fatw., G. Vi. and A. F. C. 
Tiromalaiyangfir’s visit to Madura is echoed in the ^rUaUdrya-dmacharya 
of the T. N. Stavahx etc., noticed in Ch. XIV of this work. 
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permission and proceeded on a pilgrimage to ^rirangam 
and other places. He paid a visit to Madura also, whose 
ruler Mangammal (1689-1706) made him a grant of 
villages and lands, desiring him to stay at her court as 
her minister. Apprised of this, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
it is added sent him a nirtipa, directing him to return. 
Accordingly, in 1698, Tirumalaiyangar came back to 
Seringapatam and resumed his office of Prime Minister. 
During 1686-1704 he was on the whole not only at the 
height of his power as the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja,^^ but also attained considerable celebrity as an 
author and 6rI-Vaishnava philosophical teacher, 
profoundly influencing the religious and philosophical 
outlook of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.^^ Of the remaining 
members of council during the period little is known, 
except the rise to prominence of Karanika Lingannaiya 
after his return from the embassy to the court of 
Aurangzlb (1700). 

Among the Dalavais of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar we 
have referred to,^ Kumaraiya of 
^ ^ ^ ^ * Kalale was his father-in-law. He con- 
tinued in office during the first nine 
years of Chikkadevaraja s reign (1673-1682), retiring 
voluntarily on the ground of old age in May 1682. He 
was succeeded temporarily, for a period of fifteen days, 
by Devaiya (May-June 1682) and later by his nephew 
Dod(Jaiya (June 1682- June 1690). Do^daiya was 
followed in succession by Timmappaiya of Kolala 

80. Ibid. 

81. See Mitra. G6., p. 2 (prose passage, third line from the bottom): l^rl- 
Gkikctdivn-tndrdi/ami nirifje-vadeda kadu-nihakke ueleva’H€yum\ also 
Gl. Gfl., p. 60 (prose passage, first two lines from the top): . , . 
ohnegam . . . neravigam nfhakkam nalmegam namhugegam 

referring to Tirumalarya. 

82. Vide sections on Beligion^ social life and literary activity^ in Chs. XIII 
and XIV. 

88. Ante, Ch. XI: see also Annals^ I. 116-116; Mys. Dho. Filr.t 68-70. 
For details about the Ka]ale Family, vide section on Domestic life iii Ch, 
XVI. 
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(June 1690-February 1696), Mallarajaiya of Kalale 
(February 1696-August 1698), Virarajaiya of Nilasoge 
(August 1698-December 1702) and Dasarajaiya of 
Devaraya-durga (December 1702-1704). The Mysuru- 
JRajara-Charitre^ speaks of Dalavais Kumaraiya and 
Doddaiya of Kalale as having been sincere estabfishers of 
the Mysore Royal House {My sum dhoregalige . . . 

vamidddhdrakardda) , a claim perhaps fully justified by 
the meritorious services rendered by them in extending 
the kingdom of Mysore in all directions, particularly in 
withstanding the Mahratta incursions and recovering the 
lost ground for Mysore during the earlier part of Chikka- 
devaraja’s reign {i.e., 1673-1690). Dalavai Timmappaiya 
and his successors were also of considerable assistance to 
Chikkadevaraja in extending the sphere of influence of 
Mysore in the direction of Ikkeri, Coorg and Malabar and 
in crushing all local combinations against his authority 
during the latter part of the reign {i.e. 1690-1704) Some 
of the inscriptions of the period^ point also to the active 
interest the Dalavais evinced in the civil government of 
the kingdom. 

As the main-stay of day-to-day administration, the 
mint and the treasury received due 
etOfficers, officials, attention at the hands of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar. At first these seem to 
have been under the management of Chikkupadhyaya 
(as koiddhikdri) and his colleagues, one of whom was 
familiarly known as Bokkasada Narasaiya.^"^ At a 
subsequent date, probably after 1686, we note,^ Annaiya, 
son of Javana Setti, a Jain, succeeded to the charge of the 
mint and connected offices {ienkasdle muntddddhipatya). 
In administering the treasures of the State, he discharged 

34. P. 28. 35. Ante, Ch. XI. 

36. See under Or ante and other records, in Ch. XIII. 

37. See Songs on CMkkadSvartija and Kempadivamma (cited in Ch, XI, 

f.n. 184), ft. 130. 

Bel. Go, Cha„ VI, 27-30. 
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hls duties so assiduously that he rose in the favour and 
estimation of Chikkadevaraja and eventually got 
constructed in the latter's name» at great cost and labour, 
a pond in ^ravana-Belagola {^rl-Chikkadevendra- 
mahdsvdmvyavara kalydni)^ which is still in existence.®® 
The administration of important places in the interior 
of the country, of newly acquired or conquered tracts and 
of frontier posts was, as usual, in the hands of not only 
agents {kdrya-karta) but also civil and military officials 
of varying degrees of status (such as GurikdrSy Pdru- 
patyagdrs, etc.), directly responsible to the central 
government. Thus, Siddarajaiya of Talakad was an 
agent of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar at Kunigal ; Kotturaiya 
was another at Talakad ; and Hampaiya was an officer 
in charge of the revenue establishihent {athavane) at 
Arkalgud. At Sankhagiri, Tiruchchengodu taluk, 
Muddaiya represented Nanjanathaiya for Chikkadeva- 
r&ja ; at Taramangalam, Vamalur (Omalur) taluk, Kempa- 
iya, son of Chamaiya (^amaiya), was another agent of 
his; and at AvanS^i, Mallaiya was his Gurikdr (lit. a 
headman of armed peons). Dasarajaiya, son of 
Biluguli Kemparajaiya, was in charge of the Nijagal- 
durga-slme, Nelamangala taluk ; [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya- 
Timmapparajaiya, son of Krishnaiya and grandson of 
Bijuguli Timmarajaiya, was administering the Devaraya- 
durga-sime ; and Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson 
of Channa-Viraiya, was looking after the Maddagiri-sime. 
D&saiya was the agent for affairs {pdrupatyagdra) in 
charge of Nagamangala, and Devaiya was entrusted with 
the management of Hangala-sime in Devanagara hobli. 
Among other officials of Chikkadevaraja, Appuraya- 
Hebb&ruva was an agent for the collection of customs 
dues (sunkada-kartardda) ; Chamaiya was a supervisor 


89. Ihid.t 81-87 [According to this poem {Ibidy 88-64), the construction of 
the pond was actually completed after Ghikkadevaraja’e death] ; E, O., 
il 8B. 866 ; see alao and compare EaJ. Kath.y XI. 390, XII. 480-481. 
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of Mo/nsgdTs and Kdlukdrs ; Lingaiya was another official 
in charge of customs, being familiarly known as Sunkada- 
Linga, while Abhani Venkatacharya of Kau4ika-gotra 
and Bhan5ji-Pandita were among diplomatic agents 
{niyogi) stationed abroad.^ 

In the early part of his reign (1673-1686), particularly 
during 1673-1678 and 1682-1686, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, as we have 
seen,^^ found himself engaged in wars 
with Madura and Ikkeri, Bijapur and Golkonda, the 
local country powers and the Mahrattas. The admini- 
stration of the country during these periods of war 
interspersed by short intervals of peace was, ordinarily, 
conducted by the Council of Ministers under his general 
supervision. The years 1679-1681 and 1686 were, 
however, generally years of peace and security in Mysore. 
It was during and, at different intervals, after this period 
that Chikkadevaraja, at the height of his power, appears 
to have found sufficient time and leisure to personally 
attend to the solution of problems of administration 
necessitated by the conditions of the times.^^ 

Defence was naturally the most important item 
1. strengtheningof demanding the serious attention of 
the army and the Chikkadevaraja in the early years of 
fort of Sermgapatam. reign — particularly in and after 

1676. Although he was on the whole able to hold his 
own against the contending factors during 1673-1674, 
the experience of these years seems to have brought 
home to him the importance of a larger and well-equipped 
army as an effective instrument in working out his 
ambitious scheme of conquests and annexations. 
Accordingly, having acquainted himself with the state of 
his finances, he increased the numerical strength of his 
army by an addition of 12,000 horse and 100,000 foot, 
with the rest of the equipment that war necessitates. 

40. Vide references cited under Oranie and other records^ in Oh. XIII. 

41. Jinte^ Ch. XI. 42. Cf. WUks and DeTachandra in Ch. XV below. 
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Thus the fort of Seringapatam was strengthened by the 
mounting of 44 additional cannons on the bastions and 
the inner and outer fort-walls.^^ 


About the same time, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar also 
struck a new type of gold coins 
(uaruAu) known as Tandava-Krishna- 
Murti-Devardya}^ Though only an 
administrative event, this was a landmark of considerable 
significance, particularly from the political and religious 
points of view. Politically it was, as already indicated, 
an index of his achievement over Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura in 1673. Indeed the Tondanur copper-plate 
grant (1722)^® does seem to echo this position when it 
speaks of Chikkadevaraja as having emulated the sports 
of Krishna in conquering the lord of Madhura ” (Madura). 
And this was, perhaps, the reason why the actual 
designation of the coin itself associates his name with 
Krishna represented in the dancing posture on its 
obverse.'^® From the religious point of view, the striking 
of this type of coin, as we shall see,^"^ testifies to 6rT- 
Vaishnavism as the personal religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. 

The next series of administrative measures was, as 


8. Reorganization 
and administration 
of local units. 


already indicated, introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar during and 
after 1679-1681. These measures 


relate, respectively, to the reorganization and administra- 
tion of local units and the inauguration of fiscal reforms. 

The total number of administrative 


The ga4i% unit of 
administration. 


units or divisions (gadi) up to the time 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, it 


48. AwnaUi I. 111-112; see also Mys. Rdj. Gha., 31-32, For details of 
weapons of warfare, etc., of the period, vide Appendix IX. 

44. I. if. 0., No. 18-16-20, pp. 64-56: Tdndava^Krishiia-Murti^Devardya 
nd^yavannu hdkiei^ 

46. B 4 O., Ill (1) Sr. 64, 11, 61-62 ; Madhure^ana geldu puravrajanga\am 
aelededeyadugum khajara Sikahipa Kriahnana lileycmte vCl. 

46. Vide Appendix VI — (2^. Specimens of the coin are still known. 

^47. F 440 under JtOigion, in Ch. XXH. . . 




The iLarSttm Oat6 of tho Seringttpatafn Fort. 
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would vSeem,^ 72. Presh acquisitions hadV^howeVer, beeri 
made by him since 1673. The first important step, 
therefore, taken by Ghikkadevaraja was the amalganiatioh 
of all the conquests and annexations of the rulers 6f 
Mysore since Eaja Wodeyar’s time and the splitting up 
of the same into 84 fresh units (gadi) after granting rent- 
free lands (umbali) to some Palegars and settling the 
contributions {khandane) due by others. Each unit was 
subdivided into hdblis, the groups of minor villages there- 
under (ranging from 8 to 16) being absorbed in major 
ones and the hdbli itself being named after a 'major 
village.^® 

At the head of the administration of each unit was 

General administra- ^ Subdddr. Under him Were 

tion of the gadi : posted an assistant {chikka-pdrupatya- 

i. The executive three scroll- Writers (athavanege- 

prati), six accountants (gumdsteyaru) 
and one scribe {rdyasadavanu), A net- work of postal 
system was established, a news-carrier 
system!^^ postal (ctnche-kavikdra) being stationed over 
each division. It was his duty to look 
after the transmission of letters from place to place and to 
report on matters coming within his 
natesT^. direct knowledge. Among the sub- 

ordinate staff of each unit, .whose 
number varied in proportion to its size and status, were 
the head-peon {dafeddra), menials (kdluligaddvaru), 
treasury attenders (hastdntri, golla), two watchmen 
(ohdvadi-kdvalugdraru) and a torch- 
bearer {dlvatigeyagana) , Besides, the 
Ibcal militia {kanddchdra) in each unit 


was placed on a sound footing, a Thdndddr, a Gurikdr, 

48. The idrf. Mdhat. of Mallikarjuna (1678) speaks of Ghikkadevaraja as 
haying been served by 72 funotionaries or agents in his ootirt (II, 65) : 
eppaU«r€Ld,u niyOgam dappadeBevipvdaririda-^^lage-meaegxim,, These 

’ funotionaries perhaps represented 72 gadis or administrative units about 
1678. Cf. Oapt. Bead in Baramohal Becfyrds (1792), I. 199, para 9, 
referring to the number of units as 78. 

49. 1. 116-117 ; see also BdrdmahtU Becorda, l.o. 


22 
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iilate&.&ira$tedilr8^ three Oumdstas, Hobliddrs^ Dafeddrs^ 
OlekdrSf the bugler and the drummer (kombinavanu^ 
taniateyavanu) being smiMy posted. The number of 
Olekdrs varied from 100 to 400 according to the size of 
the unit. Over six Olekdrs was placed a Dafeddr and 
over 50 Dafeddrs a Hobliddr. Ordinarily it was the duty 
of the staff of the militia to patrol the unit and safeguard 
the local treasury ihastdntrada kdvalu-kattale). In times 
of war they were required to be ready with arms and 
ammunition.^ The militia seems thus to have occupied 
an important place in the civil and military governance 
of the country, useful alike in times of war and peace and 
analogous to what we correspondingly find in the Mughal 
and Mahratta systems of administration of the period. 

A special Subdddr was appointed to be in charge of 
demesne lands situated in different 
of aemtra“i^”s!°“ «nits. It was his duty to see to the 
increase of yield from those lands and 
to supervise the raising of crops therefrom. Under him 
was posted a civil establishment (consisting of ^irasteddr, 
accountants and scribes) to maintain regular accounts 
of receipts in cash and in kind, and a military establish- 
ment (i.6., KanddchaVy headed by the Killeddr, Thdndddr 
and others) to keep watch and ward. 

Intelligence, honesty and efficiency were the criteria 

vi Criteria and appointments, particular care 

emoluments of appo- being taken to see that bribery and 
mtmenta. corruption Were not fostered and that 

economy prevailed among the officials. The salary of 
tjie superior executive staff (like the Subdddr ^ Sirasteddr, 
KilUddr and others) was fixed in proportion to the relative 


60. Cf. (1. 106), referring to the establishment of the post 

and the secret service (inteliigenoe department), and commenting on it as 
the **new and terrible instrument of despotism.’* There was nothing 
pMuliar in this institution. It was neoessitated by the conditions of. the 
tiines. The contemporary Mughal Empire had an active news service (see 
J. Sariucr, pp. 97-101).. Sm also f,n. §1 
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responsibilities of the appointments, half' the amount 
being usually paid in cash and the other half in kind. 
The pay of the Olekdrs of the Kanddchdr service was 
fixed at rates varying from half varaha to one varaha, 
half the amount being paid in cash and the other half in 
kind, which was met out of the produce of lands granted 
to them. To make the Kanddchdr service attractive, 
all the Olekdrs were exempted from forced labour 
(hittv^bittu) and from payment of dues such as present’s, 
benevolences and house-tax {Jkdnike, kadddya, mane- 
terige) 

Special attention was bestowed on the maintenance of 
.. ^ , law and order in the country. A regular 

vu. L a w a n a . 

order; Service for conveying criminal mtelli- 

(a) The conveying ge^ce was established. The Olekdrs 
of criminal inteiii- were required to report on the character 
and conduct of people in several parts 
of the kingdom and promptly communicate to the 
central government all occurrences in the interior 
of the country and on the road-side, 
system.^^ Police important places and at the 
head-quarters of the units, a special 
staff, consisting of Kotwdl, Sdnabhdgs (their number 
varying from 1 to 3 according to the size of the locality), 
P^e-Setti, Yajamdny local accountant (deSada-4dnabhdg) , 
the criers {chalavddi . . dandiyavanu) ^ the bugler, 

the drummer, detectives {kalla-bantaru) and menials 
{iiligadavaru) , was entrusted with important duties. 

61. Ibidy 117-118 ; also 186-137. Of. Wilks, I. 218. His reference to the 
exemption of the soldiery from the payment of certain imposts as being 
intended to “ neutralise ” their opposition to Chikkadevaraja’s'measui^eB, 
is based on an unfounded assumption. Such an ^emption^ however, 
seems to have been justified both on grounds of policy and established 
custom (see Mys, Gaz., II. iv. 2462). Traces of Mughal and Mahratta 
influence are noticeable in the organization of the gadi (subdh), the police 
system and criminal intelligence service, te^ed *‘'espi9hage by 
' the older writers. Compare, for instance, Sarkar, b.c., pp. 80-101, 
describing the duties of the Subahdar, Faujdaf, Kotwal, Thd^dar and 
news-reporters* including the HarJcdrah, and referring to the Subdhddr^s 
6chband4 {s%blKmdi)y troops (retainers), etc. The parallel is interesting. 

22 * 
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i^ese officials had to see that the different classes and 
sections of the local populace (such as the Banajigas, 
Vaiiyas and Pdnchdlas) did not transgress their caste 
injunctions, to prevent thefts, to see that the merchants 
carried on their dealings according to prescribed rules and 
regulations, and to bring the different classes of offenders 
to book. Also, during nights they had to conduct a regular 
patrol of the locality and prevent the commission of crimes. 
Further, the Kotwdl, PUe-SeUi and Yajamdn were em- 
powered to inquire into local cases and fine those whose 
guilt was comparatively light and to report to the king all 
serious offences demanding deterrent punishment at his 
hands.®^ 

In the scheme of fiscal reforms introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, the village as the 
4. Fiscal reforms : ^^it received his foremost 

4 attention. In each village, the time- 

the fiscal unit. ® 

honoured system of rural economy was 
revived, and placed on a secure foundation, under the 
designation of Bdrdbalutiy which 
syrtem^ ggnotes the Carrying of rural admini- 

stration by the following twelve 
elements of the village hierarchy : the headman 
igauda), accountant {idnabhdg) — number varying from 
1 to 3 — , Brahman astrologer {panchdngada-brdhmana), 
blacksmith (kabbinada-kelasadavanu), goldsmith 
{akkasdle), potter {kumbdra), washerman {agasa), 
barber {kelasi), scavengar (toti), watchman {talavdra), 
regulator of tank sluices (kere-nlruganti) and carpenter 
(djaravanu) . The fees {rusum) of these officials, under 
the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, varied according to 
their respective rights, being usually paid in kind 
{solige-gudde-dya, i.e,, a measure of capacity equal to J 
of a balla or ^ a seer), the headman and the accountant, 
in particular, being entitled to an additional share 


62. Ibid, 126-126 ; see else f.n. 61 supra. 
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from the crops raised by the villagers {idn&ya-mudre). 
The headman was further exempted from house-tax 
{mane-terige), forced labour Qiittu-hittu) and presents 
and benevolences Qidnike, kad^ya). Half the pay 
of the village accountant was to be paid in cash and 
the other half in kind, he being permitted to 
receive from the ryots, annually, an additional fee 
(varying from J, i, i to 1 hana per head, according to 
the status of the ryot) for making entries of land 
revenue receipts in the village accounts {kadatada kdni- 
key a hana). The carpenter, barber, potter, washerman, 
scavenger, blacksmith, watchman and others were 
allowed the right of receiving a bundle of grass (laden 
with ears of corn) and a measure {kolagd) of grain from 
individual cultivators. The village officials other than 
the scavenger and the watchman were permitted to 
receive from each ryot a fixed quantity of grain as an 
annual allowance (hadade), calculated on the basis of the 
numerical strength of the ryot’s family. In addition to 
all these perquisites, the Brahman astrologer, accountant, 
scavenger, watchman and the regulator of tank sluices 
were granted, for their maintenance, rent-free lands 
(rndnya-hhumi) varying in revenue value from 1 
to 6 varahas according to their respective status. 
Other officials, like those in charge of government 
channels {kdluve-manegdr) and of accounts of crops 
{hasuge-manegdr, idnabhdg), were each to receive a 
bundle of grass (laden with ears of corn) and a measure 
{kolaga) of grain out of the landlord’s half share of the 
agricultural produce (vdrada huttuv ally alii) 

The revenue system next received a due share of 
attention at the hands of Chikkadeva- 
ii. The land-tax. raja Wodeyar. Land-tax being the 
main-stay of finance, elaborate rules 

63. Ibid, 119-120. Compare the exaction of perquisites (abwabs) by revenue 
officials in contemporary Mughal India (Sarkar, o. c., pp. 112-114). 
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lOtd^ Tiegnlations were drawn up for its organization and 
administration. As already indicated, a distinction was 
made between demesne lands and public lands, separate 
officers being appointed to look after ea«h of them. The 
principle of State landlordism was the prime feature of the 
reforming tendencies of the time, and every effort was 
made to- adjust it to the changing conditions of the 
times and the needs of a growing kingdom. At first, 
it was laid down that half the share of 
snVadmT^atfor P^oduce iardho-vdra) , such as paddy 
sugar-cane and other staple crops, from 
lands irrigated by canals in the A diagram and other 
divisions, should be credited to government. The subjects, 
howeverj represented that this measure would hardly enable 
them to maintain themselves after meeting the necessary 
expenses of cultivation {muUuvali). Accordingly, at the 
harvest, an enquiry was instituted, and it being found 
that the estimated income from and expenditure on 
production during the year were nearly balanced, the 
yield was divided into three portions, one portion being 
set off against the cost of production incurred by the 
ryots, another being allowed for their maintenance and 
the third being ordered to be taken by the government. 
This procedure, it was ordered, was to be followed only 
for a year or two, after which the ryots were to make 
over to the government an equal share of the gross 
produce (sama-vdra). In lands irrigated by tank water, 
it was ruled that paddy and other crops were to be raised 
di:u^ing years of good rains and half the produce credited 
to, government, while during years of drought the 
cultivator was to be allowed to raise only dry crops 
(beddalu pairu) and pay the government the assessment 
usually levied on dry lands (beddalu kanddya ) . To faci- 
litate the discharge of water from the canals and embank- 
ments’ (halve, hatU) and the cultivation of crops there- 
under, > Of Sdnabhdg, menials and regulators 
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of sluices (their number varying from 2 to 4 according 
to the condition of the canal and the status of the village) 
were appointed. To supervise the raising of crops from 
demesne lands, the required officials {JkasiLge-manegdr, 
hasuge-idnabhog, kdlUUgada-jana) were likewise posted. 
As regards waste and unserviceable lands covered with 
rank vegetation, revenue concessions were granted with 
a view to their reclamation. In the case of lands of this 
class yielding a gross produce of 12 hanas, only one-third 
was to be received as the government share for a period 
of five years ; in the case of middle class lands yielding 
16 hanaSj one-fourth was to be collected for a similar 
period, after which the usual half was to be taken. In 
places where ryots were few and waste lands innumerable, 
a partial remission of land revenue {hisse kanddya) was 
allowed, to enable them to reclaim such lands. The 
ryots in certain parts of the country having represented 
their inability to pay the fixed cash assessment {kanddya ) , 
it was ruled that in such cases only half the produce actually 
raised {vdra) was to be taken from them and stored in 
the principal granary at the capital city, an order to this 
effect being issued also to the Subdddrs of the units. 

The land-tax, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
seems thus to have varied from i, J to ^ of the gross 
produce, collected in cash as well as in kind. It must be 
taken to have been a distinct improvement on what 
obtained in South India under the Cholas, Vijayanagar 
sovereigns and rulers of Madura and Tanjore, whose 
maximum share of land revenue varied in actual practice 
from 4 to f , or 50 to 80 per cent, of the gross produce, 
against the ^ or i permitted by the Hindu law-givers. 
The settlement effected by Chikkadevaraja was, again, 
conspicuous by the absence of farming of revenues 
and' its concomitant evils, oppression and rack-renting, 
of which we have evidence already in the Vijayanagar 
period. The heaviness of the land-tax under Chikkadeva, 
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compared with the lightness of the burden at 
present (i.e., about 6 per cent, or of the gross produce), 
was, it has to be conceded, in keeping with the high 
purchasing power of the pagoda in the seventeenth 
century. And whatever may be said against payment 
in kind, it has to be set down that this system has its 
own advantages during periods of depression accompanied 
by a severe fall in prices.^ 

Land-tax apart, a system of taxing fruit trees in 
garden lands was brought into being, 
trees, elo.^ Thus, it was laid down, co6oanut trees 

were to be assessed on the basis of 
yield of fruits, at rates varying from 15, 18, 25, 28 to 30 
varahas per 1,000 trees. In certain parts of the country 
where garden lands were for long immune from assess- 
ment, half the gross produce of both areca and cocoanut 
trees was fixed as the government share of revenue, 
while in places where taxation of cocoanut trees was the 
custom, areca trees also were to be subjected to a levy 
according to local usage. The tax on tamarind and jack 
, trees in dry lands was likewise based on the yield, and 
va«ried from 1 to 2 Jianas per tree {maravali kanddya). 
As regards garden lands (situated behind tanks in the 
neighbourhood of canals) leased out for fresh areca and 
cocoanut plantations, a tax of 3 hanas was at first to be 
levied on every 100 plantain stumps {bdleya buda) 
required for raising the plantations, and, as soon as the 
areca and cocoanut plants yielded a harvest, the tax on 
plantain trees was to be remitted, either one half {vara) 
of the major produce or an equivalent cash assessment 


64. Vide^ on this section, lUd, 118-119, 122-123. For details about Early 
South Indian Finance ^ see article on the subject in the I. A., Vol. XL, pp. 
{;^5-289. Of. Wilks i according to whom ** the sixth was the lawful share 
of the crop for which the Raja received his equivalent in money” and 
forced the ryot to agree to ” a voluntary increase of the landed assess- 
ment,” etc., for which there is no evidence— vide Oh, XV of this work, 
for- a- detailed critical notice of Wilks’s position ; also f.n. 69 infra. 
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(kdnddya) being ordered to be collected from the 
proprietors.^ 

Land revenue dues from the administrative units, 
under the reforms of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, were to be annually collected 
in full in three instalments and 
transmitted to the central exchequer at Seringapatam. 
Besides, the Subddar of each unit was required to execute 
a bond {muchchalike) to the effect that he would increase 
the revenue yield from different sources (such as pairu, 
pachche, etc.). The annual net revenue receipts from 
the 84 units after deducting the necessary expenses of 
the civil and military establishments {athavane, 
kanddchdra) and religious endowments {devaddya^ 
brahmaddya), amounted on an average to 7,20,000 
varahas (or twenty-one lakhs and sixty-thousand rupees, 
taking one varaha (it Rs, 3). And it was so ordained 
that every day a minimum of two bags containing 1,000 
varahas each was to be received from the local parts and 
deposited in the treasury at Seringapatam at the time of 
the king’s observance of the Ndmatirtharn in the Palace. 
So strict indeed was this ordinance that, it is said, if 
there was delay on any day in the remittance of the 
amount to the treasury, the king would devote his time 
that day to the recitation of the Rdmdyana and would 
not break his fast until he had personally seen the 
bags and sent them for deposit to the treasury.^ As 
for that, no modern Government can or would fail 
to collect its revenue at the proper time except at the 
risk of failing in its duty towards itself. The precision 
S. i6i57i22^. 

66. Ihidt 126 ; see also and compare Wilks^ I. 120-121 ; S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India^ pp, 602-808. , Wilks's observation (l*o*) Chikkadeva- 
raja, “by a course of rigid economy and order, and by a widely extended 
and well-organized system of securing for himself the great mass of 
plunder obtained by his conquests, had accumulated a treasure,” etc., 
hardly takes into account either the actual conditions under which 
Chikkadeva worked or the historical precedents or the accepted canons 
of public finance, as explained in the text above, 
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with which revenue is collected to-day in every civilized 
country shows that that great duty cannot be abandoned 
or laid aside, for that would be striking at the very root 
of its existence. And Chikkadeva's government was 
not a mere tax-gathering one ; it cared for the political, 
social and spiritual welfare of its people. Further, 
according to the Hindu science of politics, a well-filled 
treasury is a necessity to a king and Chikkadeva, consi- 
dering the times he lived in, would have committed a 
serious blunder if he had not made adequate arrangements 
for keeping his finances in order.^*^ Even in Europe, 
the policy of forming public treasures or other reserves, 
in order to provide for the necessities of the State in 
times of emergency, is well known. The system of 
public treasures, indeed, can lay claim to high antiquity. 
Thus, the Athenians before the Peloponnesian War had 
accumulated a large sum. The Persian kings likewise 
had collected the tribute of their provinces in the shape 
of precious metals, large portions of which Alexander took 
hold of. The Eomans followed the same system of 
hoarding. In the medieval period, the practice was 
continued. It was usual on the death of the king for 
his successor to gain possession of the treasure. Several 

67. According to the Amara~kuiay Hdjydnga consists of the following seven 
constituents : Svdmyamdtya suhrtkoia rdstra durga baldni^ l^ing» minis- 
ter, friend, treasury, kingdom, fortress and army. The Matsya-Purdna 
(i-iv) likewise says : 

Svdmyanidtyancha rd^framcha durgam kOH balam 6rit | 
Parasparopakarldavi 8ai)tdngam rdja muchyate 1 1 
The Mahdbhdrata adds citizens as forming the eighth constituent. The 
importance of the kOia (treasury) is thus stressed by one authority ; 

Kdib mahipater jlvO natu prdndh kathanchana | 

Dravyam hi rdjabhfipaaya naiariramiti sthitih || 

Dharmaheto sukhdrthdya bhritydndm bharcmdyacha | 
ApcLdarthamcha samrakshyah koiah koiavatd aadd |1 

{Y'uktikalpatatUf as quoted under ko^ah in Raja Radhakanta Dev’s 
^abdakalpadruma). According to this authority, the treasury is, apart 
from his life, the king’s soul ; it is the wealth of the sovereign and shows 
his condition, apart from his body. This wealth is for enabling him to 
perform his Dharma and for securing his happiness. It is also intended 
to support those dependent on him ; also to preserve him from dangers ; 
that which has all this stored in itself is koia. 
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instances can be quoted in support of this statement from 
the histories of England and France. The treasure and 
the kingdom, in fact, went together, each being looked 
on as equally a form of property. In England, Henry 
VIII dissipated the treasure left by his wise father. In 
France, Henry IV, who was guided by Sully, his 
celebrated minister, in this matter, was the last sovereign 
to maintain a treasure, though the practice fell into 
desuetude by the time of Adam Smith. He notes that 
it continued to exist in the canton of Bern and in 
Prussia. Frederick the Great (1740-1786) continued the 
system in the latter country, and the late German Empire 
stuck to it tenaciously to the end. “ The reasons which 
induced so many states,” as one authority puts it, ‘‘ to 
accumulate treasure are to be found in the conditions of 
society existing at the time.” A primitive community 
has no need of a store of money ; provisions and weapons 
would be more useful in its case. With the introduction 
of money dealings, the convenience of having a univer- 
sally desired article on hand would be too plain to be for- 
gotten. ‘‘ The efficient maintenance of an army in the 
field depends in a great degree on the supply of what is so 
often called the ‘sinews of war.' Cases are not unknown 
where expeditions failed altogether from want of this 
indispensable auxiliary.” Where credit was undeveloped 
and taxes were occasional and uncertain expedients, a 
State that had no treasure was in a dangerous situation, 
unprepared either for attack or defence. The treasure 
came to be looked upon, as Bastable has justly remarked, 
as a species of property owned by the sovereign “ serving 
a particular purpose and completing the public economy.” 
The change to the modern economic organization wherein 
the method of incurring debt (through a well-organized 
banking system) takes the place of the older system of 
storing up treasure or other disposable wealth for a time 
of need, is not yet universal even in Europe. The policy 
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of building up of reserves for meeting military necessities 
has been long defended in Germany, while in India the 
state-treasure policy has not been entirely superseded by 
a well-organized system of banking,^ 

The next item which engaged the attention of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar was the standardisa- 
Measu^s?^** weights and measures. The 

kolaga was the common unit of 
measure used for determining the quantity of corn. 
Its measuring capacity, however, varied in different 
parts of the country, according to local custom. Thus, 
there were kolagas measuring from 8, 12, 15 to 16 seers 
each. Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar allowed this usage to be 
continued all over the country, introducing a change only 
in respect of the seals to be used by the local officials for 
impressing the prevailing units of measure with. The 
signets {mudreya ungurd) which were in vogue in different 
localities since the Palegar regime were examined, and, 
as the estampages thereon were found to vary considerably, 
a new system was introduced, aiming at uniformity 
throughout. On the gold signet of each of the 84 
administrative units, the name of the unit, together 
with the figures of the Sun and the Moon on either side 
and the monogram De ” in the middle — standing for 
the king's name — was engraved, and the principal local 
officer of the unit (Subdddr) ordered to be entrusted 
with the charge of the seal thus formed. Another 
type of signet made of silver, with the monogram “ De ” 
likewise engraved thereon, was, it was further laid down, 
to be placed in charge of the subordinate executive 
staff (namely, A thavane-chikka-pdrupatyagdra, Killeddrs, 
hobli and village officials and collectors of taxes such 
as sunkay pommu, samaydchdray etc.), for current use 
by them. Further, the village officials (like the t5tiy 
talavdr and mntganti) were to be provided with 

68. Se^ as to the maintenance of State treasure in Europe generally, Bastable, 
Public Fina/ncei 686-640. 
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wooden planks^ and the village forum {chdvadi) with a 
staff, impressed as usual with the monogram '' De'' 
in the middle and the figures of the Sun and the Moon 
on either side, for use by them under the direction of 
their chief (grdmada pdrupatyagdra)^ especially while 
attaching the properties of delinquents and claiming the 
government share of produce from lands. Besides, the 
managers of temples (devasthdnada pdrupatyagdra) in 
the local parts were to be in charge of the seals thereof, 
engraved with the names of the respective shrines. 
Similarly, the general units of weights and measures all 
over the country, namely, the maund (mana) , J maund 
{dadeya)y I maund (panckeru), kolaga (measuring 8 
seers), balla (measuring 2 seers), seer, J seer, i seer, J seer 
and seer, were to be suitably impressed with the royal 
seal, and it was ruled that all commercial transactions 
were to be conducted only by means of stamped measures. 
At the same time, the standard weight of 3 Kanthlrdyi- 
hanams being recognised as equivalent to that of 1 duddu^ 
the other corresponding denominations were regulated 
as under ; X duddu — 1 tola ; 24 duddu — 1 kachcha seer ; 
10 seers — 1 dadeya (i maund); 4 dadeya — 1 small maund 
{mana of 40 seersy ; 44 to 46 seers — 1 big maund {mana). 
Both in the Palace stores and in the market-places, 
grains, jaggery, areca, turmeric, tamarind, pepper, chillies 
and miscellaneous spices were to be measured by the big 
weight {i,e,, at 44 to 46 seers per maund) while purchajsing 
them, arid by the small weight {i,e,, at 40 seers per maund) 
while distributing them for consumption.’^® 

Other important measures Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is 
credited with, generally during c, 1673- 

6. Industries, trade ]^09Q were of an economic character, 
and oommeroe. ^ j • 

and relate in the main to industries, 

69. Ibid, 120-122; see also under Grants and other records in Ch. XIII, 
for the reference to “De” (Chikkadevaraja’s monogram) as found on 
boundary stones. On p. 121 of the Annals, for 3 Kav^htrayi-varahas, 
read 3 Kan^Mrdyi-hanams, . 
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tiRde^ and commerce. Manufacture and sale of iron 
goods seems to have been a normal feature of govern- 
mental activities during the reign. The professional 
classes, such as dyers (ba/nnagdra), weavers (devdnga)^ 
tailors {chippiga), artisans {iilpi), plasterers (gdrekelasa- 
davaru), day-labourers (kdmdti) and basket-makers 
{medarv), were, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
to be enabled to ply their respective callings in accord- 
ance with their time-honoured traditions.®*^ In particular, 
on the acquisition of Bangalore by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar in July 1687, we learn,®^ not only merchants 
but also 12,000 families of weavers were securely 
established there, agreements {kaulu-kardru) were 
entered into with them and facilities afforded for the 
passage of bales of cloth to various parts of the country 
and, particularly, to Seringapatam. Trade and com- 
merce were, ordinarily, in the hands of Settis of the 
VaiSya and Bmajiga communities. Trade routes were 
controlled by associations of merchants of various places 
in different parts of the country (deSa-deSada-mahd-ndda- 
vartakaru) and transport of articles was being conducted 
by means of pack-bullocks (goni-heru) . Articles of 
commerce were liable to local tolls (sthala-sunka) and 
import and export duties (olavdru, horavdru) on the 
basis of loads, the rates varying according to the nature 
of the commodity. The systematic expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore since 1610 appears to have naturally 
brought in its train problems of its own for solution at 
the hands of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, particularly in 
respect of trade and commerce. Special attention was 
paid to the strengthening of the forts and bastions of 
places acquired from the Palegars, and to the laying out, 
on an extensive scale, of market-places (pHe) in those 
localities. The merchants having, it is said,®* represented 
to Chikkadevat&ja the necessity of bringing together the 

61. Undf 110. 62. J&»4, m. 


60 . im, 120 . 
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different products — grown on a large scale in various 
parts of the country — to a prominent trade-centre 
{dod 4 a-pH 0 ) for purposes of evaluation (karagapadi), 
large scales {chintdlu) were fixed up in Bangalore, Gubbi, 
Turuvekere and other places, where cotton, areca-nut 
and other articles of trade were to be brought and 
weighed and later taken to local markets for sale. A 
sort of trade-emporium for the distribution of economic 
products over different areas seems thus to have been 
brought into being. Besides, arrangements were made 
not only for the . export and import of grains, spices, 
cloth and other things to and from the market-placea 
(p^e) of the 84 administrative units, but also for the 
determination of their value and the levy of tolls (sunka) 
on different commodities according to the nature of the 
stock. The customs department (sunkada-chdvadi) 
was reorganized, salaried servants, namely, a Manegdr, 
Sdnabhdg (number not exceeding 3) and Kdlukdrs, being 
appointed to look after the same. Similarly officials 
were posted in suitable numbers to the charge of toll- 
gates {ukkada) on the road-side in the interior of the 
country. Collections from customs dues were to be 
accumulated in the cash-chests (gdlaka) of the respective 
administrative units, and merchants in local parts were 
to be required to set apart a portion of their wares, at 
rates varying from J to one seer per load Qieru)^ as 
contribution ixusum) to local deities and allowances to 
Brahmans and others.®^ 

, Among measures of a miscellaneous character, recorded 
to have been introduced by, Chikka- 
measurer^^^^°^^ devaraja Wodeyar during the period 
(1673-1686), were®^ the arrangements 
made for the storing and disposal of agricultural produce 
(from demesne lands and public lands) and other articles of 
every day utility in the principal granary (dodda-ugrdna) 
63. Ibide m, m 64. Ibid, 126-128. 
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and the newly established minor stores 
at Seringapatam, and the appointment of stores officials, 
such as supervisors {gurihdrs)^ writers {kaYanikarii) ^ 
clerks {gumdstas), accountants (idnabhogs), measurers 
{alateyavaru, tukadavaru)^ guards (pahareyavaru) , etc., 
their pay being fixed in cash and in kind according to the 
nature of their respective duties ; the extension of the 
armoury and the magazine (jdna~idle, alagina-chdvadi, 
maddina-mane) in Seringapatam and the storing therein 
of fireworks of various descriptions . (required for use 
during the Navardtri and other festive occasions), 
together with arrangements for the manufacture on a 
large scale of weapons of warfare and powder and shot, 
and for the maintenance of accounts relating to them 
by a special establishment consisting of Gurikdrs, 
^dnabhogs and others. 

Although the administrative measures sketched thus 
far were on the whole attended with 

fiscarrefoms* measure of success, it appears 

not improbable, if we are to view 
things in the light of the Jesuit letter of 1686 already 
referred to,®® that the working of the fiscal reforms, in 
particular, was hampered by the political crisis of 1682- 
1686, resulting in a friction between the government 
and the subjects, especially in the eastern parts of the 
kingdom of Mysore, One account®® has it that despite 
the facilities afforded, and concessions granted, by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, certain well-to-do and proud 
ryots organised a stout opposition to the government 
refusing to pay the revenue dues and openly disobeying 
the rules and regulations. The agitation, according to 
this authority, was thus purely fiscal in character. The 
evidence available, however, seems to indicate that 
almost simultaneously, during 1682-1686, there Was a 

66. Ante, Ch. XI, f.n. 116-117 ; vide also Ch. XV, for details. 

66. AnndU, 1. 128-134. . : \ 
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Calash of interests, political and economic. In any 
case, the troubles were successfully overcome.®^ And, 
towards the close of 1686, the levy of house-tax and other 
imposts, altogether 19 in number, was 
Revision of taxes. systematised.®® These may be classified 
under two main heads : (1) Local and 
(2) Communal. Under local were included such items 
as Mane-terige (house-tax), Hullu^hana (tax on straw 
Prom fields), Devardya-vaUa (difference of exchange on 
defective coins — a currency discount) , Eru-sunka (plough- 
bax), Guluvina-pommu (tax on plough-share), Angadi- 
vasara (tax on moveable booths in the bazaar streets), 
Angadi-pattadi (tax on workshop attached to a ware- 
house) , Maggada-kanddya (loom-tax) , PdSavdra (tax on 
fishery), Uppina-mole (tax on local manufacture of salt 
Prom saline earth), Dana-karu-mdriddakke-sunka (tax 
on cattle sold), Kuri-terige (tax on flocks of sheep), 
Gida-kdvalu (tax on pasturage in forest tracts, resorted 
bo by the ryots), Ubbe-kdnike (tax on kettles used by 
washermen for the boiling and bleaching of cloths) 
ind Kaudi-terige (tax on bullock saddles, i.e., on bullocks 
Porhire). Under communal were Samaydchdra (dues on 
oonventional practices or usages observed by the folk), 
Kutdchdra (dues on corporate rights), Jdti-mdnya (dues 
on caste privileges) and Maduve-terige (marriage-tax).®® 

67. See Oh. XV below, for details. 

58. Annals^ I. 124. Of. Wilksy according to whom the imposts were levied 
very early in Ohikkadevaraja’s reign and became the root cause of the 
revolt of the Jangamas. Even Devachandra, the local traditionist, 
hardly supports Wilks, for, according to him, the levy of imposts, about 
the middle of the reign in 1686), was a consequence of the Jangama 
agitation— vide Ch. XV, for a detailed critical notice of these authorities. 

59. Ibid ; see also and compare Wilks’s list (1. 213*219, f.n.) and Bice’s list (I. 
592, f.n.). Most of the imposts, referred to, were common in the 
Karnataka country in ancient times (see Ch. XV) and in contemporary 
Mughal India (see Sarkar, o. c., pp. 119-198), though forms seem to 
have differed. Chikkadevaraja’s revival of them as effective weapons 
for keeping at bay the turbulent elements, appears to have been justified 
from the conditions of the times. Wilks’s statement (I. 217) that Chikka* 
devaraja ** had recourse to the law of the Sastersy which authorized him, 
by no very forced construction, to attaok the husbandman by a variety 
of vexatious taxes,” is neither well-founded nor does it sufficiently take 
into account the actual conditions under which Ohikkadevaraja i^ed — 
vide Ch, Xy, for a detailed critical notice. 
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Officials were appointed for the administration and 
collection of these imposts, a Manegdr, a Sanabhog and 
a KoluhSiT being generally held responsible for each item. 
Usually all these items of revenue were leased out 
iguttigege kottu), the annual realisations therefrom being 
ordered to be added on to the aggregate annual land 
revenue receipts of the respective villages. These imposts, 
again, were subject to enhancement according to the 
condition and status of the individual ryot, and it was 
ordained that the revenue from this source was to 
be remitted to the central exchequer at Seringa- 
patam along with the local land revenue collections 
(sime-kanddya) 

With the exception of certain portions of the years 
1687-1690, 1695-1697 and 1698-1700, 

JdSlS'iUSSS.' 1»‘*“ P“‘ »' ‘I'® ^8” o' 0“’='=“- 
devaoraja Wodeyar (i.e., 1686-1704) 
might generally be described as a period of peace and 
settled, government, accompanied by systematic consoli- 
dation of conquered^ tracts — especially of those recovered 
from the Mahrattas. The earlier administrative measures, 

- particularly those relating to land revenue, were enforced 
with rigour and discipline, though with due regard to the 
general well-being of the people. A good harvest to the 
ryot was the criterion of happiness and prosperity of the 
subjects and we have contemporary testimony"^ as to how, 
in keeping with that criterion, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was quite averse to taking from the ryots anything more 

70, Ibid. 

71. A. V, C.t III, 14S (with gloss) : Karmado^nildol helaauffalenitu perchido- 
dam prajegaf pevcimvar^ GhihaMva^ahdrayam satyaaemdhanddu- 
,darim mwm mitigeyda h<mdayamanalladB peraiondu kdau-vlaama- 
TioUami . , . . ; Me also C. Bi., p. 4 (prose passage, para 2), testifying 
io peace in, the country, happiness and well-being of the Subjects, 
and blessings pf Providence in respect of good rains and crops in 
the State, during the latter part of ChikkadevarSja’s reign (ef^deaeya 
pagegaladtmgiduda/rim prajegalge rdiikahhayamiUadeyumt d^vaidpra- 
addadiin ma^^he\ega^n^dd%dcuirm daivikabhayamiHadeyu^mirpudarim^ 
prajBgalaniia^iim^ihadol aogavdldapar). 
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than the standardised share of land reveniie .dues. So 
carefully were the resources of the kingdom managed 
under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja that, towards 
the close of his reign, it is said,’^ he was able to leave in 
his treasury a credit balance of nine crores in the shape 
of cash and effects, whence he came to be faniiliarly 
known as Navahoti-N dray ana (Lord of nine crores). 

The period 1686-1704 was thus marked by the 

Organization of successful Working of the earlier 
the eighteen depart- administrative measures of Ohikka- 
ments, C. 1700-1704. devaraja Wodeyar. Though there 

were no additions or alterations as regards these measures 
during this period, he is credited with having introduced 
certain developments in the administrative machinery in 
and after 1700, shortly after the return of his embassy 
to the court of Aurangzlb.^^ These developments, it is 
added, had their origin in the Mughal system of the 
time, and relate to the organization of the following 
eighteen departments {chdvadi) (1) Nirupada-chdvadi : 
department dealing with the recording of petitions from 
the officials to the king and with the disposal of the same 
in the form of orders (nirupa) duly authenticated by the 
latter ; (2) Ayakattina-chdvadi : department dealing with 
accounts — civil and military — of the 84 administrative 
units [gadigala slmeya dddya-vyayada lekka^ sainyadd 
lekka), of the central exchequer (TOshlkhdne lekka) and 
the king's household {Kartara khdsd dddya-vyayada 
lekka) ; (3) Mysuru-hobali-vichdrada-chavadi : depart- 
ment dealing with the affairs of administrative units south’ 
of the Cauvery ; (4) PaUanada-hdbali-vichdrada^ chdvadi : 
department dealing with the affairs of administrative units 
north of the Cauvery ; (5) Slmeya-kanddchdrada-chdvadi : 

72. AwnaUt 1. 161 ; Qt,Wilh8, 1. 120 ; see also f.n. 66 myta, 

78. I6fc2, U6l , 

74. 146-160 ; cf . Capt. Bead in JadrAniahal Becords (179^, 1. 18^ para 10 ; 

i^so Wilks 1 1. 119-122, f.n. (moluding Sir Murray Hammiok’s list the 
India Office^ on. p. 122, f.n.), and Bice, 1. 690-691. . 
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department dealing with accounts of civil and military 
establishments in the administrative units and of arms, 
ammunition and stores required for the equipment of 
the respective units ; (6) Bdgila-kanddchdrada- chdvadi : 
department dealing with accounts relating to the military 
and civil officials on the Huzur establishment and the 
Palegars; (7) Stmkada-chdvadi : customs department for 
the maintenance of consolidated accounts of road-tolls 
on goods, collected all over the country under the 
regulations of Chikkadevaraja, and of import and 
export duties; (8) Pommina- chdvadi: a special 
department intended exclusively for the collection at 
one-half the scheduled rates, of duties on commodities 
purchased or disposed of by certain classes of people 
such as beneficiaries, Brahmans and officials ; (9) Todd- 
yadorchdvadi : a similar department intended for the 
collection of duties at half the scheduled rates [from 
certain classes of people] in Seringapatam only ; (10) 
PaUanada-hdba\i-a§tagrdmada-chdvadi ; d epar tm e n t 
having jurisdiction over the eight hdblis newly formed 
under the Chikkadevardja-sdgara channel ; (11) 

Mysuru-hobali-a^tagrdmada-chdvadi : department 
having jurisdiction overlihe eight hoblis newly formed 
under the Deva-ndld (channel) — these two departments 
being required to attend to the repairs of dams and 
canals under the Cauvery and the Hemavati and to 
maintain regular accounts of half the government 
share of produce from lands irrigated thereunder ; (12) 
Benmya-chdvadi : department dealing with the manage- 
ment of Palace cattle, daily collection and disposal of 
dairy products and the maintenance of accounts relating 
thereto; (Id) PaUa^da-chdvadi: department entrusted 
with the upkeep of the Palace, fort, bastions, stores and 
magazine, and the maintenance of law and order,. in the 
capital city of Seringapatam; (14) Behina-chdvadi: 
department of intelligencer— dealing with the speedy 
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transmission by couriers {anche-harikdra) of reports of 
events from the administrative units to the capital, and 
with the communication of royal orders {nirupa) thereon 
to the local parts ; (15) Sarnmukhadorchdvadi : depart- 
ment dealing with the maintenance of accounts relating 
to the members of the Royal Family and the subordinate 
staff on the various establishments of the king’s house- 
hold — a department which was to be administered by 
Gurikars Somarajaiya and Appajaiya under the direct 
supervision of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; (16) Devasthd- 
nada-chdoadi: department pertaining to the manage- 
ment of temples all over the kingdom and to the 
supervision of their budgets ; (17) Kabbinada-chdvadi ; 
department dealing with the purchase of raw iron and 
manufacture and sale of goods therefrom ; and (18) 
Hogesoppina-chavadi: department concerned with the 
purchase and sale of tobacco in Seringapatam. 

Over each department thus organized, a supervisor 
(go tttcgdra ) > three record-keepers ( daftaradavaru ) , 
accountants (gumdsteyaru) , writers (rdyasadavaru)^ a 
head-peon (dafeddra), menials (uligadavaru) ^ attender 
(golla), watchman (kdvalugdra) and torch-bearer 
(dlvatigeyavanu) , among others, were appointed. Their 
pay was fixed in proportion to their relative responsibi- 
lities, one half being, as usual, ordered to be paid in cash 
and the other half in kind. These officials, it was 
further laid down, were to diligently discharge their 
duties, safeguarding the interests of government and 
reporting personally to the king every morning 
particulars of administration relating to their respective 
departments. Arrangements were also made for the 
prompt communication to him of important matters 
(such as daily occurrences, watch and ward, maintenance 
of discipline, etc.) pertaining to these departments, to 
enable him to set right any palpable defect or disorder 
in the working of the system.^® 


75. Ibid, 160-151. 
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TJie chafes described thus far may be taken to 
reflect the mature political and admi- 
Refleeiaons. nistrative wisdom of Chikkadevaraja 

Wodeyar.. In any case they cannot 
be set down as an attempt at merely imitating the 
(Standards of the Mughal- Mahratta systems of the time. 
The idea pf eighteen departments (Athdrd-cucheri) may 
have been borrowed from Mughal administrative practice 
and procedure but the details of the departments, as 
worked out by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, were essentially 
indigenous and adapted to local requirements. They 
also seem to evidence a strong tendency on his part to 
improve the old institutions and adjust them to the 
conditions of his own times along more definite and up-to- 
date lines. He thus systematised the governmental 
machinery, centralizing much of the power at head- 
quarters while leaving to local officials as much authority 
as they can be expected safely to discharge. It is signifi- 
cant that this administrative achievement of 1700-1704, 
which followed closely on the political development 
attained in Chikkadevaraja’s reign, is yet, in its funda- 
mental features, the basis of the government of to-day. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GhikkadEvabAja Wodeyab, 1673-1704 — {contd.) 

Religion : Sri- V aishnavism ; General tendencie s — Sri? 
Vaishnavism, personal faith of Chikkadevaraja — Principal 
stages in its development — First stcbge : 1673-1680 — Second 
stage : 1680-1696 — Third stage : 1696-1704 — Religio- 

philosophical convictions of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar — 
Religions toleration — Gifts, etc. — An irrigation scheme, c. 
1700-1701 ; contemporary Jesuit testimony — Grants and 
other records : {a) 1673-1680 — (6) 1681-1695 — (c) 1698- 
1704 — Statue of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar — Social life: 
General features — Cities and towns : 1. Seringapatam — 

2. Mysore — 3. Melkote, etc. — The social order: General 
culture — Court culture : 1. The Durbar Hall ; 2. The 

King ; 3. The courtiers — 4. The programme of the 

Durbar : (a) Music and dancing — (6) Other items — Feasts, 
festivals, etc. — Position of women — Social legislation : 
(a) Relating to Stidras: The Sachchudrachara-Nimaya — 
Its aims and objects— (6) Relating to Arasu families — The 
other side of the shield. 


T he period of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar's rule (1673- 
1704) witnessed an important development in the 
evolution of ^ri-Vaishnavism, generally 
Behgion . prevailing creed in the south of 

ofnerTuen^nors: particularly as the 

professed faith of the Mysore Royal 
Family. Indeed, as we have seen in the earlier chaptersj 
the rapid strides ^ri-Vaishpavism made in Southern 
India since the memorable battle of Baksas-Tagdi (1565) 
were coeval with its steady progress as the religion of 
the Ruling House of Mysore and the development of 
Vaishpava tradition relating to the origin of the 
dynasty. Further, we have indications that the Srl- 
Vaishpava influence— ever active in the viceroyalty of 
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Seringapatam— began to make itself felt on the court life 
of Mysore, especially on the acquisition of Seringapatam 
by Bftja Wodeyar in 1610. That influence, however, 
became more cmd more pronounced during the subsequent 
years, consequent on the gradual decline of the Vijaya- 
tiagar Empire and the rise to prominence of 6ri-Vaishuava 
families of repute, accompanied by the migration of some 
of their members from the court of the Aravidu Emperors 
to that of the Wo^eyars of Mysore. Melkote and Seringa- 
patam, among others, became the strongholds of rejuvenat- 
ed ^rl-Vaishnavism in Mysore. Singaraiyangar I was 
closely connected with the Mysore Eoyal Family as 
the teacher of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (younger 
brother of Kaja Wodeyar and father of Kauthirava- 
NarasarSja Wodeyar) ; Alasingararya (Singaraiyangar II), 
grandson of Singaraiyangar I and father of Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar), became celebrated as the Pauranika, 
friend, philosopher and guide of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; and Alasingararya 
and his son Tirumalarya were also important 6ri- 
Vaishnava celebrities at the court of Devaraj[a Wodeyar 
(uncle of Chikkadevaraja) . Again, Venkata-Varadacharya 
of Ettur, son of Kotikanyadanam-Lakshmikumara- 
Tatacharya of Srl4aila-vam4a, from the court of 
yijayanagar, became the preceptor of Devaraja 
Wodeyar himself. So widespread, indeed, was the 
feti-Vaishuava influence at the court of Mysore that 
>yithin half a century from the conquest of Seringapatam, 
i.^., about the close of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(1669-1673), it showed a tendency to become the chief 
religion in the State. 

At a very early period in his life — particularly during 

firi-Vaish^avigm, office as Yuvarftja under 

personal faith of Devaraja Wodeyar, down to about 
(a^k.a5v.rtj». 1668— Chikkadevar&j a Wodeyar 

jBhowed. a.predilection for ^-Vaishaavism as his personal 
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faith*^ The influence of education and the. training he 
had received at the hands of his teachers; the strong 
Srl-Yaishnava leanings of his own grandfather (Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar) and father (Doddadevaraja Wode- 
yar), the latter under the teaching and inspir£|.tion of 
AlasingarSrya ; lastly, the living example of Tirumalarya, 
companion and colleague of Chikkadevaraja — these 
.were perhaps factors contributing to that result.® The 
foundations of Sri-Vaishnavism as the personal creed 
of Chikkadeva had thus been laid long before his 
accession to the throne of Mysore in 1673. So that, 
during the period of his actual rule, he was, as he is 
depicted to us,® an ardent devotee at the feet of deities 
like Apratima-Eajagopala of Haradanahalli (Haradana- 
puri), Paravasudeva of Devanagara on the banks of the 
Kau^idim, Gopala of Kanjagiri (Gopalasvami hill), 
Eange^a of Pa^chimaranga (Seringapatam) and Nara* 
yana of Yadugiri (Melkote), among others. Equally 
devoted was he to 6rI-Krishna, as is borne out by the 
striking by him of gold coins in the latter’s name about 
1675, as already mentioned. Eurther, the Chdmardja- 
nagar Plate (November 1675)^ speaks of him as having 
brought from ^ri-Mushna the image of Sveta-Varaha- 
svami (which had been, it is said, lost during the 
Yavana invasion) and worshipped it with devotion in 


1. See, for instance, O. F-i., V, 113-152, depicting Chikkadevaraja’s devo- 

tion to God Paravasudeva, adoption of the ^rl-Vaishpava Taa,rks{Urdhva- 
pundra)y daily worship of Vishiju, performance of gifts, acceptance of 
holy water, etc., during Devaraja’s reign. Cf. Wilks and other autho- 
rities as set out in Ch. XV. 

2. See O. Faw., 104-160, 166-184 ; O. Vi„ III and IV; also Ch. X of this 

work, under Dofneatio life* 

3. See Y, N* Staval^y «to., p. 96, vv. 2-4, p. 100, v. 3 ; col. to Kamald. Mdhdt*, 

Patch, MdJidt,] Ydd. Mdhdt., ^ri, Mdhdt,, ^u. Sap,, Mbh, ddnti and 
&alya Patva and C. Vi. ; also Sachcfyds Nir., I, 63; E.O,, 111 (1) Sr. 14, 
11. 74-76, etc. The KamaZd, Mdhdt, (III, 80-68) contains also an elaborate 
account of Chikkadevaraja’s visit to hevanagara on the banks of the 
Kauo6i“^l (c, 16774678), and of his devotion to God Paravasudeva there. 

4. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, U. 82-84 ; see aleo and compare Annala^ I. 189. 
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Seringapatam. Another record® mentions him as the 
Vcdshimva-matorpratisthapaka (estshlisher of the religion 
of the 6ri-Vaishnavas). Others® likewise point to his 
adoption of §ri-Vaishnavism as his personal faith. In 
keeping with this, we have a picture of the daily routine 
of his religious avocations {nitya^vihita-karmd), which, 
we are told, ^ used to consist of the following items : rising 
at dawn ; contemplation of Vishnu ; ablutions ; wearing 
ceremonial clothes and besmearing the body with sandal 
paste ; observance of the Ndmatlrtham, i,e,, putting the 
Urdhvapundram and the Tlkd (^rl-Vaishnava marks) on 
the forehead ; performance of the sandhya and japam 
(morning rites) ; worship of Vishnu, reciting His 
thousand names ; acceptance of the holy water and offer- 
ings {tlrtha-prasddam) ; offering of oblations (Adma, djyd- 
huti) to fire and bestowal of gifts (of cows, cash,, etc.) 
on pious and deserving Brahmans. At the end of this 
round of religious duties, he would receive the benedic- 
tions of Brahmans and seat himself on the throne (hari^ 
pUha) and listen to the exposition by learned scholars 
of topics of religious merit (like the GUd, the Epics, 
etc.), after which he would attend to the day’s business 
of state.® Chikkadevaraja, we learn,® also paid particu- 
lar attention to the observance of the fast day (Ekddaii) 
and the bestowing of gifts on Brahmans on the day 
following, when the breaking of the fast {Dvddaii) came 


6. Ibid,, Mys, But. 8uppl. Vol„ My. 116, U. 432-438, also 1. 149. 

6. Ibid., IV (2) Oh. 92 ; III (1) Sr. 161, My. 7, etc. ; see also under Grants 
and other records cited below. 

1, Kdmand, Ni,, I, 88, 91 ; 6u. Sap., 1, 12-18 ; Div. Sii. Oha., 1, 84-86 ; Buk, 
Oha., I, 80-88 ; Bhag, Gl. Tl., 1, 68-66 ; Hasti. MdhdL, 1, 92-97 ; KamaU, 
Mah&t., Ill, 8-16 ; Venkata. Mdhat., I, 62-66; Paich. Mdhdt., I, 48-49; 
Ydd.Mahat., 11, 63-64, 67-68 ; Sri, Mdhat., 11, iS, 118-119; Sachchd. 
Bir,, I, 47-49 ; also E.C., 111 (1) Sr. 14, 11, 69-63; Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., 
, . My. 116, 11. 79-88 ; III (1) Sr. 64. 11, 87-90 (repeating Sr. 14), etc. 

8. Ibid ; of. Wilks and Devachandra as set out in Oh. XV. 

9. See Buk. Cha., I, 86-89, 98; Yad, Mdhat., ff, 102; Div. Sd. Gha., I, 90; 

E. SnppZ. Fof., My. 116,11. 110-112; also Awwals, 1. 161 ; 

vi^ also under ^fts, etc., below. 
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ojBf ; visited important places of pilgrimage and bathing- 
ghats (sapta-kshetrd^a-tlrthangala darSanam gaidu) ; 
was fond of listening to 6ri-Vaishnava sacred lore ; and 
gave prominence to the Vajra-makitti (Vaira-mudiy 
festival and the Gajendrdtsavam of ^ri-Narayapa, the 
famous deity presiding over Melkote. 

The religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, thus 
described, was evolved during the period of his rule 
(1673-1704), side by side with the systematic, though 
mutual and complementary, development of Sri-Vaishpa- 
vism in general in Mysore. 

Three distinct stages are, accordingly, noticeable in 
this connection. The first stage (1673- 
1680) may be conveniently regarded 
as the stage of initiation and prepara- 
tion ; the second (1680-1696) as the stage of expansion; 
and the third as the stage of culmination. It would be 
of interest to trace the course of development during 
each of these stages. 

Despite the indications of a promising future for 6ri- 
Vaishnavism in Mysore by about 1673 
^mr.t stage-. 1673- and the early leanings of ChikkadSva- 
raja Wodeyar towards it, there seems 
little doubt that other religions like Jainism and Vira- 
^aivism were . equally active at the court of Mysore 
during the first part of his reign. The extent of influ- 
ence of these religions — particularly of Jainism — on 
Chikkadevaraja is found much exaggerated in later 
writings.^® The truth, however, appears to be, as we shall 
see, that while Chikkadeva seemed to encourage and even 
openly tolerate, as became an impartial ruler, other forms 
of religion that prevailed at his court, Sri-Vaishnavism 
held its own and kept up a steady and vigorous propaganda 
against its rivals, systematically initiating him into its 

10. See, for instance, the accounts of DSvaohandra and Wilks as set out in 
Ch. XVofthisvrork. 
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religious and philosophical subtleties and preparing the 
ground for its further development. Perhaps one strong 
point in support of this position is the remarkable 
output of ^rl-Vaishnava literature, produced under the 
direct patronage of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
during this period.^^ Another was the influence that was 
being continually exerted on him and his court by learned 
&ri-Vaishnava leaders Uke Alasingararya and Tirumalarya, 
and, more markedly, by Chikkupadhyaya.^® Thus, not 
only was the religious outlook of Chikkadevaraja definitely 
moulded in favour of 6rI-Vaishnavismfrom 1673 onwards 
but he had also become a ^ri-Vaishnava both by faith 
and profession by about 1680. 

Alongside of this development, Jaina and Vira-^aiva 
cults also continued to flourish at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

during the succeeding period (1680- 

1696).^^ The tendency for 6ri-Vaishnavism to over- 

shadow the rival faiths became, however, more pronoun- 
ced from 1686 onwards, especially after the death of 
Vifialaksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja, 
and the accession in his place of Tirumalaiyangar. 

Between 1686-1696 Sri-Vaishnavism occupied a most 
prominent position at the court of Mysore. Its philoso- 
phical doctrines continued to engage the attention of 
Chikkadeva in an increasing measure ; and, already during 
this period, he appears to have had a ^ri-Vaish^iava 
preceptor (dchdrya) also.^^ So powerful, indeed, was 

11. See under Literary activity in Ch. XIV, 12. Ibid, 

18. Ibid ; also B&j. Kaih., XI. 887-391, XU. 480-482. 

14. See r. N. Stavdfyy etc., pp. 1, 81, 86, 91, 96, 100, 112 (first verse in each of 
the BtavalM and in the commentary on the Y. N. Stavah) and 119, where 
Vidhula-Srinivasarya, a celebrated iSrl-Vaishu^va scholar of the time, 
is mentioned as the preceptor {Guru, Guruvarya) of A}asingararya and 
^tirumalSrya, and is further referred to as hiving taken up his residence 
in the neighbourhood of Hemagiri, not far from Melkdte. V&dhfila- 
drlnivSsirya seems to have been closely connected with the court of 
Seringapatam also through Tiramalfirya. See also AtmdUi 1. 182, refer- 
ring to a Srl-Vaishpava dchdrya of Chikkadevaraja Wo^yar^ 
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the §ri-Vaishnava ; influence at the court of Mysore 
that by October 1690 it seems to have become the 
principal factor underlying Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar'a 
classification of the Arasu families in the State and 
his regulations in regard to them.^® And by 1693 
Chikkadevaraja had, indeed, come to be known as an out 
and out 6r!-Vaiahnava, while the heavy proselytizing 
tendencies of the faith had begun to extend over the 
court . circle and beyond.^® Thus, in June 1693, we 
learn, the purohits and scholars of other sects attached 
to the court of Chikkadevaraja were, agreeably to a 
representation of Tirumalaiyangar, desired to wear the 
§rT-Vaishnava marks (ndmam) on their foreheads while 
attending at the Palace during the king’s Ndmatlrtham, 
Further, the embracing of the Sri-Vaishnava faith by 
adopting its credentials {Pancha-samskdraSy namely, 
Ghakrdnkananiy Urdhvapundra-dhdranarrty Ddsandmaniy 
Mulamantrdpdsanam and Ndrdyana-pujd) and the 
observance of Vaishnava-dlkshd were laid down as 
conditions precedent to any claims to blood-relationship 
with the Mysore Royal House, in the case of thirteen 
Arasu families recognised, under the recent classification 
of Chikkadeva, as of pure blood. Gurikars Somarajaiya 
and Appajaiya were entrusted with the communication 
of these injunctions to the families concerned. The 
latter not only acted accordingly but also, under instruc- 
tions from the Gurikars, submitted^® a solemn petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar in March 1694, expressing 
their deep sense of gratitude to him for having rescued 
them from the abyss of social degradation and impurity, 
and conveying their resolution to adhere to and follow 
^r!-Vaishnavism both by faith and by profession under 
the royal decree. In June 1696, however, these families, 

16. See under Soeial Ufe below. 

16. Annala, l.o. ; see also DSTaobandra in Ch. XV, 
n. Ibid. 18. Z6id, 102.184. 
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having experienced certain difi&culties due to their having 
given up their family deities in favour of Sr^-Vaish^ava 
ritualism {Ndrdyana-pujd), submitted^® another petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, praying for permission to 
worship their respective family deities also while ad- 
hering to all other 6rI-Vaishnava usages and practices 
prescribed for them. The permission sought for was 
granted, Gurikars Somarajaiya and Appajaiya being, 
as usual, desired to communicate the order to the 
Arasu families. 

This relaxation in favour of his relations did not mean 
any desertion of the chief articles of 
: 1696- Vaishnava faith. There is, indeed, 
ample evidence for the view that ^ri- 
Vaishnavism reached the culminating point as the 
religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the closing 
years of his reign, more particularly from 1698 
onwards, under the ever active influence and example 
of Tirumalaiyangar. So deep-rooted had become the 
earlier views of Chikkadevaraja in regard to ^rl- 
Vaishnavism that, during the years 1696-1704, they not 
only attained a remarkable state of maturity and 
perfection as articles of his creed but also became 
expressive to a degree. In fact, as a Arm and stead- 
fast devotee of Vishnu, he had begun to realize the 
higher life of the spirit, seeking salvation in accordance 
with the doctrine of faith in God’s grace (Nambuge) and 
absolute self-surrender {Prapatti), and taking a keen 
interest in popularising his convictions. Of the direct- 
ness of appeal and the deep moral fervour, earnestness 
and sincerity of those convictions, his own writings,*^ 
which can be dated between c* 1700-1704, are a standing 
testimony. These writings throughout bear the impress 

19. Ibid, 134-186. 

20. The Ohikkadivar&ja-Bifi/napaTn and Qlta-Qdpdlam, For details hbout 
these worhs, see under Literary a^Mty in Ch. XIV below. 
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of his personality, and they cannot but be regarded as 
the vivid expression of 6rI-Vaishnavism as his personal 
faith. 

Thus, of the Supreme Being and of Salvation, Chikka- 

Reiigio.phiio. deyaraja Wodeyar, in the course of 
sophioai convictions thirty humble petitions (Binnapa)^ 
addressed to SrI-Narayana of Yadugiri 
(Melkote), says : 

“Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! Having settled on the famous 
peak adorning the Karnataka country, Thou hast attained 
celebrity as the Protector of all people and as the tutelary 
deity {Kula-devate) of the Yadu race. Thou art Para- 
brahman^ the primeval cause of the world ; Thou art 
infinite ; Thou art manifest in the Vedas, Purdnas and 
the eighteen Vidyas, The VMas proclaim that the 
entire business of the world is Thine. As the attendants 
of a king praise him for the attainment of happiness by 
his subjects and followers, so do the Vedas praise Thee 
for the bestowal of eternal happiness on those devotees 
of Thine following the prescribed course of conduct. 
The GUd speaks of this ; the Smritis, Itihdsas, Purdnas 
and Agamas describe it. Indeed those who have grasped 
the fundamentals of philosophy aver without contradic- 
tion that Thou art an object of wonder. Thou art an 
embodiment of the, entire world, being “One” in 
diversity. Even the things perceived during dream 
turn out to be real if the philosophy of creation is rightly 
understood. In my own case, the sword Nandaka, which 
I was actually favoured with by Thee in a dream, has 
stayed perpetually with me and has enabled me, by 
virtue of Thy glory, to cut down the enemies who 
surrounded me in all the four directions. A pious king 
in this world lays down rules and regulations governing 
the protection and punishment of his subjects. If he 
acts up to them regardless of any distinction, he will be 

21. C, Bi., pp. 1-59. .For specific, ref ereiioes, see iw/ra. 
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oocgsidered as impartial ; in scrupulously adhering to 
them, he will be held as absolute ; and in pardoning a 
delinquent, he will be regarded as kind-hearted. .Even 
80 is the case with Thee in awarding Thy retributions 
to sentient beiugs according to their actions (Karma ) . 
Thou art the cause of all creation, and preserver and 
destroyer too. Thou art the Supreme Lord of all 
individual souls, and the essence of our relationship is 
that of master and servant. As the Supreme Being, 
Thou ai^t at the head of all creation, including animate 
and inanimate objects, worlds for the experiencing of 
fruits of past Karma, and oceans, heavens and hells of 
various kinds. Fear of falling into hell vanishes by 
the mere recitation of Thy name ; sinners become purified 
by. contemplating Thee.®^ 

“ Salvation {Moksha) is an end most cherished by those 
who are free from mundane cares. All the other ends 
are evanescent : salvation alone is eternal and it is to be 
attained by right action, right knowledge and right 
faith. Eight action purifies the mind and leads to right 
knowledge and is, besides, part and parcel of right faith. 
Right knowledge leads to and develops right faith. 
Bight faith centres round the sincere attachment of a 
devotee to the Lord. A knowledge of the philosophy of 
the Supreme Being {artha-panohaka-tatvajndna, 
gdtvika-idstra) is, however, absolutely necessary for the 
attainment of salvation. As several routes ultimately 
lead to the sanie place, so do the Vedas, the Pdnchardtra, 
Yoga, Sdnkhya and Pd&upata schools of philosophy, 
in depicting Thy greatness, aim at one and the same 
goal. Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! To those who have 
renounced the world and placed their trust in Thee, 
Thou art easily accessible. Renunciation of worldly 
desire, as is taught by the elders, is easiest to achieve and 
is governed by the conception of relationship between 

as. Ibid, pp. 9-18, 14-16, 17-18, 19-80, 81-98, 98-86, 28-88, 80-86,87-88. 
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master and servant. Indeed, if a servant disregarding the 
king, his master, acquires for his personal use and spends 
away, according to his own whims, all that is due to the 
latter from the different parts of the kingdom, such a 
servant is to be considered as being both avaricious and 
treacherous. If he, on the other hand, realising his own 
position, places before his master all the things amassed or 
acquired in his name and serves him, receiving from him 
whatever he spares after his use — in the shape of food, 
raiments, jewels, etc. — such a servant is worthy of being 
regarded as impartial and sincere. Similarly, if a» person, 
not knowing his. self, enjoys worldly pleasures thinking 
that he is himself absolute, such a person will neither 
achieve renunciation of desire nor be devoted to Thee. 
If he, however, realising that he is Thy servant, cons- 
cientiously serves Thee by following the prescribed 
course of conduct {Varnd^rama dharmangat), and 
experiences the pleasures extended by Thee through the 
Vedas and Sdstras, he is to be regarded as really devoted 
to Thee. Mere action {Karma) is not a sufficient 
means to attain salvation : it is just like service rendered 
by a servant to his master, governed by considerations of 
time, remuneration and the ego ; it is also of a two-fold 
character, good and bad {satkarma, dushkarma), eternal 
and optional {nityam, kdmyam), and the latter (i.e., 
dushkarmay kdmya-karma) plunges one in illusion 
(avidyd) and the eternal prison-house of this world 
{samsdramemba serevaneyol kedapi)y from the fetters 
of which there is no chance of redemption. Devotion to 
Thee, trust in Thee and service and absolute surrender 
at Thy feet — these alone lead to such redemption.^ 

“ Let Thy grace, Oh, Lord of Yadu^aila, dawn upon 
me. I have approached the shadow of Thy feet to rid 
myself of all my troubles. Make me refreshed by satis- 
fying my cravings. Let Thy accessibility to Thy devotees 

33. IMy pp« 42-48, 44-69, 68-6T- 
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(bh'alitarmilabhate) manifest itself, an^ may Thou settle 
in the abode of thy heart. Favour me with Thy true 
form manifested in the Ved&nta, the foremost of all the 
Yidyoi relieve my mental torpor and enable me to gain 
true knowledge and devotion at Thy feet. Let me be 
considered a servant of Thine and be made to float on 
the waves of the ocean of Thy kindness. Let the 
excellent doctrine of unity in diversity (Viii§iddvaita) be 
established in my mind. What am I in the ocean erf 
Thy virtues ! Let me be tolerated for having attempted 
to describe Thy glory. Let Thou be pleased with my 
humble words gathered from my association with elders 
devoted to Thee. Let me be favoured with eternal 
happiness and glory. I have placed my absolute trust in 
Thee. Let the sweet radiance effulging from the corner 
of Thine eyes be showere^ on me ; let ignorance and 
passioi;! irajastamoguna) in me vanish and goodness (satva- 
gwna) be increased. Let me not be forgotten in Thy 
ever active business of the world. Bealising that my 
l^ing, form, etc., are entirely under Thy control, I have 
withdrawn myself from all selfish pursuits. Worldly 
pleasures are transient. I desire only to serve Thee, 
which is eternal enjoyment. Let me be confirmed in 
this. Let my fear of hell be eradicated ; let not my sins 
be made much of ; let me be purged of them and pro- 
tected. lict me be considered a devoted servant of 
Thine. I surrender myself at Thy feet and seek salva- 
tion." “ 

.Again, holding communion with and realizing the 
divine attributes of Vishnu, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
in. the .Gito-tropatom,® speaks of trust in God’s grace 
{Nambuge) and self-surrender to Him (Prapatti) as means 
to the attainment of salvation by the people ; 


34. Ibid, pp. 10-11, 18-16, 17-18, 90-32, 94-27, 39, 81, 86, 89, 41, 4844, 46, 4840, 
6947. 

26. Bjp. 140. , For speoifiej^ferenoes, see i/nfra. 
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“ To the people of this world the hope of salvation lies 
only in the philosophy underlying the Gztd, As a 
physician administers medicine in the form of milk to 
the sick person who desires it, so does Chikkadevaraja 
expound that philosophy to them.®® 

Oh, Lord Pa4chima-Ranga 1 Tell me whether Thou 
knoweth not this. It is a source of pleasure for me to 
know that I am Thy man. I do not recollect anybody 
else except Thee, nor did I have trust in mere action, 
knowledge, faith and renunciation. In boyhood there 
is much aberration ; in youth much vain pleasure ; in 
old age there is liability of the body to diseases of various 
types. The fruits of Karma never cease. Systems of 
philosophy are many and among them are some disputa- 
tions. The truth can never be made out by penetrating 
into them. Knowledge is never a sufficient means to 
salvation. By subjecting the body to mortification, 
by controlling the passions and by rigorous concentra- 
tion, renunciation can never be achieved. Without 
giving up the hankering after the material world there 
can be neither true faith nor salvation.®^ 

“Oh, Lord Krishna! I do not accept anybody except 
Thee. I know Thy glory. If Thou forsake me I cannot 
live. I cannot be carried away by mere desire nor 
descend to the lower plane. I do not transgress the 
bounds of propriety nor am I particular about other 
Gods and the results they confer. I cannot swerve frorn 
the standard of duty laid down {Mudre), even for once. 
I do not speak with fools nor mix with tricksters. 
Neither do I merely hope for without understanding 
the nature of things, nor tease Thee by entering 
the wrong path. I do not enter different routes and 
wander here and there, nor engross myself in sensual 
pleasures. I do not wish to be born again in this 
world.®® 

26. <3^. 05., pp. 2^, w. lO-n. 27. IWd, pp. 47-48. 28. Ibid, pp. 48-49. 

24* 
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“ I am gratified to-day. Giving up all other things, 
I stand firmly rooted in my position as a servant of 
Thine. Prostrating at Thy feet, wearing Thy sacred TiM 
and Mudras and the clothes, undertaking Thy service, 
accepting Thy offerings and gifts, looking at Thy divine 
figure, playing before Thee, mixing with Thy servants, 
recounting Thy virtues, relying upon Thy infinite love, 
bending at the feet of Thy devotees, acting according 
to Thy -grace and becoming the servant of Thy servants, 
as I have been, protect me. Oh, Lord ! ® 

“I am always listening to Thy glory and praising 
Thee. I am settling Thee in my heart, beautifying arid 
devoutly worshipping at Thy beautiful feet. Thou art 
my Lord; My attachment and love are no burden to 
Thee. Happy indeed am I, having alighted all my 
burdens at Thy feet.** 

“ Oh, people of the world ! place your trust in our 
Lord, Yadava Narayana, and be happy. Look back with 
scorn on your previous conduct ; behave well at present 
to avoid censure in the future. Prom hence follow one 
line of truth and be good. Understand your position 
well. Cling to an approved course of conduct. Eevile at 
pride, prejudice and arrogance. Enter .on the path 
agreeable to the good. ShufQe off the hard knot (biru- 
gdntu) of Karma and cleanse away the dust of evil from 
your minds. With a pure heart and mind, follow the 
right standards and live on well for ever.” 

■ “ Tear off and cast away the conceit that we can obtain 
release by our own conduct. Trust in the higher powers, 
alight youir burden, have peace and attain bliss. Trust 
in the Supreme Being {Paratna Purusha). He removes 
all sins caused by the senses and purges out all defile- 
ment. He exalts you to the plane of your elders and 
confers prosperity on yriu. He forgets and forgives the 
sins of past birth and grants whatever is sought for. He 
», .Xi)id, p.. 4 ». 80. JWd, p. 67. 31., IWd, p. 60. 
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shines in the heart of hearts, yielding infinite pleasure. 
He cuts at the root of Karma and shuts the mouth of 
Death. He grants purity of mind and loves and protects 
one and all. He is the life-spirit of all his devotees.’* 

Of the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar thus evolved, 
toleration was, from the beginning, a 
prominent feature. Although, as indi- 
cated, his early education and training 
had been conducted under the essentially ^ri-Vaishpavs^ 
influences of the time, it was broad-based enough to 
enable him to understand and appreciate the points of 
view of religions other than ^ri-Vaishnavism. This 
particular feature of his attainments was, it would seem, 
fully developed during the period 1668-1673 when he 
came into contact with VisaUksha-Pandit and Shada- 
ksharaiya, representatives, respectively, of the Jaina and 
Vira-^aiva religions. They, together with Tirumalarya, 
not only became his colleagues during his studies but 
their association with him appears to have given him 
ample opportunities to discuss with them the funda- 
mentals of their respective faiths.^ The spirit of enquiry 
and discussion became so strongly developed in him during 
the period, that it continued to dominate his character 
throughout his reign (1673-1704). Ordinarily, during 
years of peace, religious disputations and discussions 
formed a regular feature of the activities of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar’s court.®^ Chidananda, a contemporary 
Jaina writer, testifies^ to Chikkadevaraja’s penetrating 


82. Ibid, pp. 50-61. 

83. See Bdj. Kath., XII. 474-476, where Devaohaiidra, for instance, speaks of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as earnestly engaging himself in listening to 
discussions on ^rl-Vaishijava, Vlra-§aiva and Jaina systems of philo- 
sophy, conducted, respectively, by Tirumalarya, Sha^akshari and 
Vidalaksha-Pan^it, each of them an exp^ exponent of his faith. There 
seems little doubt that Chikkadevaraja, in his religious and philosophical 
studies, brought to bear a mind well trained in the principles of dialectics, 
as testified to by Tirumalarya (see tfext of f.n. 6 in Ch. XI). 

34. See under Social life below. ^ • 

36. Munivam.i I, 7; see also Kdmmvd, Nl* (of ChikkupSdhyaya), I, 69: 
SakaZardharmdohdra-yuktam* . 
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knowledge of the secrets of all forms of faiths (sakala- 
mdrgada marmadolaga-naridu)^ and refers to®® his 
constant enquiries into and discussions on Mimamsai Saiva, 
Vaish^ava and Jaina systems of philosophy and religion 
(parama Mlmdmsa &aiva vara Vaishnava Jaina samaya 
charcheyolirda) . The composition of his own Council — 
consisting of Jaina, Vira-feaiva and Brahmanical 
elements — in the early part of his reign points to the 
breadth of his religious outlook. As already indicated, 
he encouraged, and even openly professed, the doctrines 
of sects and creeds other than 6rI-Vaishnavism. His 
grants, as we shall relate,®*^ were made to all the three sects 
of Brahmanical Hinduism — Smarthas, 6ri-Vaishnavas 
and Madhvas, though the 6r!-Vaishnavas generally 
secured a greater share of them than the other two sects. 
Grants and concessions were likewise made, and extended, 
to the Jainas and Vira-^aivas,®® though their comparative 
rarity from 1686 onwards has, perhaps, to be explained 
by the ascendency of §ri-Vaishnavism in court circles 
during that period. Of Jainism, it is said that it so 
profoundly impressed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 
early years of his reign that he went to the extent of 
observing the absolute sanctity of all animal life (jiva~ 
daydparandgi), giving up certain prohibited things and 
ordering the servants of his own (Palace) household to 
bring only purified water for his use. Again, Chidananda, 
speaking of certain differences caused by his own 
succession to the Jain pontifical seat (of Charukirti- 
Pa^^ita-Yogmdra) at Sravapa-Belagoja, tells us^® how 
he was securely established there with the help of 
Chikkadevaraja. As regards feaivism, Chikkadevaraja, in 
his own work GUa-Gopdlanij refers to his respect for 

86. Ihidf 1, 151. 87. Vide under Qrcmtjs and other records below. 

86. I6id. 89. See DSyaohandra in Ch. XV. 

40. Munivam.f 11,89-101 ; aee also under Xi^erar^ activity in Ch. XIV. 

41. P. 61, V. 3 (in the tripadi at the bottom of the page) : 

. . 6ivima pdv<ma^eydu 6iva^nenisidl‘pdda \ 

Ka/vidu hdllige jiva*kaleyitta-pdda Jj 
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3,nd devotion to Siva. Another well-known contemporary 
source^® speaks of him as having been ever engaged in 
the worship of the J angamas, and of his having always 
busied himself in the discussion of the excellent &wdchdra 
doctrine. It seems to have been the key-note of his 
policy that all sects and communities in his kingdom 
were to be protected.^^ Above all, the note of universalism 
pervading the Gita-Gopdlam significantly points to 
toleration as an article of his personal faith. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, like his predecessor, 
reputed for the numerous gifts he 
Gifts, etc. made alike to individuals and institu- 

tions in and outside the kingdom. In 
particular, under his active encouragement, learned and 
deserving Brahmanical families were, we learn, cons- 
tantly settled in Melkote, ferirangam, Anjanagiri, Kanchi, 
Vikshavana, Eamesvaram, ^ankbamukha, Darbha^aya- 
nam, Benares, Dvaravatipura (Dvaraka?), Jagannatha 
and Prayaga. One of the earliest of his acts of piety 
was, it is interesting to note,^® the temple he got built in 
honour of God Paravasudeva, on the western bank of 
the Kaundim, near Gu^i^l^-Teraka^ambi (Trikadamba- 
nagarl), in the Madala-nadu, for the attainment of per- 
petual bliss by his father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar : it 
was provided with a car, pavilion, outer enclosure- wall and 
tower {vimdna-mantapa prdmiu prdkdravara-gdpuraih) . 
In the temple thus formed, the images of God Paravasu- 
deva and Goddess Eamalavalli and the processional 
image of the God with the two Goddesses (Nachyars) 

42. Ohd^u verses on Chikkadevaraja, cited in the Mys. Gaz. (II. iv. 2462) 

from GhAtupdflyamanimajijari (Ed. by V. Prabhakara ^astri) ; 
Jangamdrchanatnu . . . nejdna 8€yu . . . sajjana iuddhamagu 

^vvdch&ra daHanamune sarasu derugu. 

43. See, for instance, Munivarn.f 1, 165 : 

SdTva varndirama pdlana pvrvakot urviya pdlipudondu |. 

SdrvabhaumOpama gambhlravadutdtie aarvara^taledUgUutideW 

44. E. C., Mys. Diet. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 112-116. 

46. Jjbid, U< 120-132. 
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which were, ifc is said, brought from Sivasamudram, 
were set up and an annual provision of 6,000 varahas 
was made for the services to the God and for the con- 
duct of a Bdmdnuja-kuta}^ Further, a quadrangular 
agrahdra named Purva-Sataka, otherwise called Deva- 
nagara, was specially formed to the west of the temple, 
and trained Brahmanical scholars of the three sects ( ^r!- 
Vaish^avas, Madhvas and Smarthas) were brought in 
from far and near and settled there with shares (vrittis) 
bestowed on them, exclusively for carrying on the 
daily and periodical services in the temple,^'^ A relic of 
this once flourishing institution is, perhaps, to be seen 
in a mutilated image of God Paravasudeva, now in the 
Vijayanarayanasvami temple at Gundlupet, with an 
inscription^® on its pedestal referring to the God as 
Apratima-Paravdsudeva {^rl-Vdsudevardya suprasanna 
^rlmadapratima-Paravdsudevah) . Among other acts 
of piety Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is credited with are 
the setting up of a temple in Seringapatam to the pro- 
cessional image of God ^veta-Varahasvami from 6rT- 
Mushna, with his name inscribed on the pedestal as 
^rlmadapratima Chikkadevardja Waderu the con- 
struction of a temple to God Gopalakrishnasvami (Apra- 
tima-Kajagopala) at Haradanahalli and Varadarajasvami 
at Varako^u ; ^ the setting up and consecration of God 
Venkate^vara in the fort of Bangalore;®^ the endow- 
ment of gold ornaments to the two Nachyars in the 
NarayanasvSmi temple at Melkote the enlargement 

46. Annals 1 1. 137-138. 

47. E.O.f Ibidt U. 182-148; see also and compare Annals^ I. 188. 

48. Ibid, Gu. 104-106; see also Ch. X, f.n. 196. 

49. Ibid, My. 89 {M, A. B,, 1912, p. 57, para 128; 1918, p. 69, para 130) ; 
also Annals, I. 139. 

60. Annals, I. 140. 

61. M. 0., IX. Bn. 118(1706), 11. 7-8: BengalUra k6\e valage tamma appdji- 
yavaru nUtanav&gi pratiffhe m&disidanthd Venka^Sivara-svdmi, where 
K^pthlrava II (1704-1714) refers to the consecration of the God during his 
father’s (ChikkadevarSja’s) reign. 

62. E. O.f Mys, Diet, Suppl, Volt Sr, 287 (Af.A.B., 1906, p. 23, para 78). 
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of the bridge, the construction of a viantapa of six 
ankanams near the Manikar^iika-kshetra, and the endow- 
ment of a silver spoon (tlrtha-bera) to the temple of 
Varahasvami at Seringapatam ; ^ the provision for the 
upkeep of the ^aiva and Vaishnava temples at different 
sacred places (like the Chamundi Hills, Nanjangud, 
Melkote, Seringapatam, Yedatore, Eamanathapur, Karl- 
ghatta, Benares, Eame^varam, Kanchi, ^rlrangam, 
Kumbakonam, etc.), and for the livelihood of the needy, 
the indigent and the defectives ; and the grant of 
special endowments {rakta^kodige) to the families of 
those who had fallen on the field of battle in the service 
of the country and the king.^ 

No less important as an act of gift as of public utility 
was an irrigation scheme launched out 

scheme! "i7^i70i“ Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar between 
c. 1700-1701. Damming the Cauvery 
to the west of Seringapatam, we are told,^ he had 
canals excavated from both sides of the river, the 
northern canal being led on to a considerable distance by 
way of the Karighatta hill and named after himself as 
Chikkadevardja-sdgara, and the southern canal, to the 
south of Seringapatam, being designated as Deva-ndld. 

In a Jesuit letter dated in 1701,“ we 
interesting contemporary 
account of the beginnings of this 
project. During 1700-1701, according to this source,®^ 
the river (Cauvery or the Coleroon) continued to be so 
dry that the inhabitants of Madura and Tanjore dreaded 
a general famine. “ Nevertheless,” continues the 
letter,®® “ the rains had fallen in the usual season, and 
the waters which rush from the mountains would have 

68. I. M. O., No. 18.16-90, pp. 64-66. 

64. AnnalSt 1. 140-142 ; Mya, Bdj. Cka,^ 31. 66. Ibidt I. 113 ; Ibidf l.c. 

56. See in Ndyaka of Madura^ pp. 316-822: Lookman's TraveZA— Father 
Martin to Father De Villette. 

67. Ibid, p. 821. 68. Ibid; see also pp. 211-212. 
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entered the Coloran [Coleroon] sooner than ordinary, 
had not the king of Maissoor [Mysore] stopped their 
course by a prodigious mole he raised and which ex- 
tended the whole breadth of the canal. His design was 
to turn off the waters by the bank in order that these 
flowing into the canals dug by him might refresh his 
dominions. But while he thus resolved to make his 
own lands fruitful and thereby increase his revenues, he 
was going to ruin the two neighbouring kingdoms, those 
of Madura and Tanjaour [Tanjore] . The waters would 
not have begun to rise there before the end of July, and 
the canal would have been dry by the middle of Septem- 
ber. The two princes, zealous for the welfare of their 
respective kingdoms, were exasperated at this attempt ; 
upon which they united against the common enemy in 
order to oblige him, by force of arms, to destroy a mole 
which did them such vast prejudice. They were making 
great preparations for this purpose when the river 
Coloran [Coleroon] revenged (as was the phrase here) 
the affront which had been put upon its waters, by 
captivating them in the manner the prince in question 
had done. During the time the rains descended but 
moderately on the mountains, the mole stood and the 
waters flowed gently into the canals dug for that 
purpose ; but the instant they fell abundantly, the river 
swelled to such a degree that it broke the mole and 
dragged it impetuously along. In this manner the prince 
of Maissoor [Mysore] , after putting himself to a great 
expense, was frustrated, in an instant, of the immense 
riches which he had hoped to gain.** Although the 
scheme of an embankment on the Cauvery, thus 
originated by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century, proved to be a failure 
owing to freaks of nature, the document we have quoted 
from amply testifies to the brilliancy of his constructive 
effort in a department of public works, which seems to have 
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profoundly impressed his critical contemporaries, the 
Jesuit Fathers. The canals, evidently offshoots of the 
scheme, are, however, extant as the vestiges of Ghikka- 
dgvaraja’s rule ; but there is hardly any doubt that he was 
the foreranner of the later developments that Mysore 
has witnessed in the last half a century and more.®® 
Among the extant records of the reign of Chikka- 
devaraia Wodeyar (most of which — 

Grants and other , ,, , 

records: especially the copper-plate grants 

(a) 1673-1680. issued by him — bear his signature in 
Kannada as ^rl-Chikkdevardjati and 
are impressed with the Boar seal), a lithic one on an 
anicut at Dodda-Beliir, Salem district, dated in 1673,®® 
refers to its construction by Kumaraiya (Kumara-Eaya), 
Dalavai of Chikkadevaraja. Another, dated April 18, 
1673,®^ records the erection of a temple to Gauramma 
at Channarayapatna by Basavaiya, son of Doddaiya, a 
feudatory of Chikkadeva. A copper-plate inscription 
in the possession of the Lingayat math at Hullainballi, 
Malavalli taluk, also dated in the same year,®^ registers a 
grant by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the holy occasion 
of a solar eclipse, of 212 varahas, to BudramunidevS- 
radhya, lord of the Eeva^aradhya matha at Hullam- 
balli, situated to the north-west of Mudakatore 
(Mududore), to provide for the paraphernalia and 
expenses of the Svami’s annual pilgrimage to SriSailam. 
The paraphernalia, according to the record, consisted of 
5 kambis or bamboo laths for carrying burdens, a musical 

69. See also Ibidt p. 212, f.n. 16, S. K. Aiyangar’s Editorial note, for a 
similar estimate. 

60. J. M, P., II. 12X6, Sa. 107 ; 1696. 

61. E. O., V (1) and (2) Cn. 166 : Prainadlclia, Vaiidkha in. 11 [12?] Friday. 

62. 1920, pp. io^Al, para 96 : Pramddloha. ** It is stated a§ a reason 
for the grant,** writes E. N^arasimhaphar, that the praadda of God 
Mallikarjuna of Srldaila presented by the Svami to the king enabled 
him to gain undisputed possession of the' kingdom.** ** The g^mai,** he 
also adds, oloaaa.wi4h •the signature of the king, SrhKriahi^a." XJnfor- 

. however, the origmal of this document has not yet boen made 

available. 
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band, a Nandi flag, parasols, chowries, a palankeen 
with bearers and a number of retainers. Among the 
expenses, it is further interesting to note, was included 
the annual fee of 18 varahas for a Brahman who was to 
perform the Mrityunjaya-japam in the Mallikarjuna 
temple every morning, naming the nakshatra ox asterism 
under which the king was born. A lithic record, dated 
January 28, 1674,^ refers to the construction of a large 
gateway {kallu hebbdgilu) at Kunigal, named the Mysore 
Gate {Maisura bdgalu)^ by Siddarajaiya of Talaka^, local 
agent of Chikkadevaraja. On December 6, 1674 {i.e., 
on the day of the annual ceremony of his father Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar), Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, according 
to the Devanagara copper-plate grant, having formed 
a second quadrangular agrahdra (of well-furnished houses 
each fifty feet square) named Dvitlya-iataka, in the 
country to the west and north of the Kauudini not far 
from Devanagara, granted it exclusively to eighty 6rT- 
VaishnavaVedic Brahmans of various gfo^ras, sutras end 
idkhas, with shares (vrittis) in sixteen villages, in the 
Arikuthara-stbala in the Hadinad-sime to the north of 
Devanagara, yielding annually 828 nishkas. Again, the 
Chdmardjanagar Plate, dated November 25, 1675,®® 
records the grant by Chikkadevaraja — also on the 
anniversary day of Doddadevaraja’s death — for the 
merit of his father, of two villages named Kabbiligana- 
pura (otherwise . called Chikkadevardjapura) and 
Hullapa (otherwise known as Krishndpura) , in the 
Terakapambi country, to Krishpa-Yajva of ^rlvatsa-gotra, 

68. E, C.f XII Kg. 7 : 4. 1695, Pramddicha, Mdgha 4u. 2, Wednesday. 

64. md, Uya. Diat. Suppl, VoL, My. 116, U. 161-200 (M.A.B., 1912, pp. 
66>67, para 127). Though the grant was made on December 6, 1674 {4. 
1696, Inanda, Mdrgaiira ba, 3, Sunday;, the record itself, for reasone 
stat^ in Oh. XIV (see under Literary activity : BSm&yauam-Tiruma- 
Iftrya), appears to have been aotually composed between 16^-1690. Cf., 
AnndU, 1. 18S-189. 

66. I6»<l,IV(2)Oh.92(M.A.B., 1909, p. 36, para 100): 4, 1697, Edhahaaa, 
Mdrgatira ha, 8, Thursday. 
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Apastambha-sutra and Yaju^Sakha, son of ^rlnivasarya 
and grandson of Srinivasa, as a gift for having performed 
through him the funeral ceremonies of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar at Gaya, A lithic record, dated March 24, 
1676,®® relates to Chikkadevaraja’s gift of the village of 
Bommanahalli, in Uduvankana^u-sthala, to provide for 
a work of merit, namely, an inn for the distribution of 
food to Brahmans in Haradanahalji {namma dharmavdgi 
Brdhmarige anna-chatra nadeva mariyddege dhdrd- 
dattavdgi). Among other records of 1676 are two lithic 
ones from the Coimbatore district :®^ One of these 
refers to the erection of mantapams and the grant of a 
salagai of paddy land by two private individuals (Ranga- 
natha Setti and another) to the temple of Subrahmanya 
at Kumarapalayam; another, from the Gobichettipalayam 
taluk, records the building by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of a temple for God Kumarasvami on the Dhavalagiri 
hill in the Durvasa-kshetra, near the confluence of the 
rivers Chintamanl and BhavanT at Satyamangalam in 
the Uduvankanadu. Two duplicates of a &dsana-nirupa^ 
dated May 8, 1677,®® and addressed to Hampaiya of 
Arkalgud Astavane-sthala, communicate an order of 
Chikkadevaraja confirming in his ofi&ce of hereditary 
Sanbhogi of Arkalgud one Venkatapati, son of Bhaira- 
Hebbaruva, who had vindicated his claims against 
the accusations of his enemy Nanjappa, son of Narasappa, 
an associate or deputy {hastaka) of Bhaira-Hebbaruva. 
A lithic record, dated [January 7] 1678,®® registers the 
grant by Chikkadevaraja, on the occasion of Makara- 
Sankrdnti, of the village of Mundur as an agrahdra. 
Another, from the Tiruchchengodu taluk, dated >Pebru- 


66. Ibid, Oh. 188 : rf. 1598, Nala, Chaitra ba, 6. 

67. L 627, Cb. 74 ; 661, Cb, 300 1909-1910, No. 209) : 4. 1698, 

Nafa. 

68. JEr.O., V (1) and (2) Ag. 2 and 8 : Paingala, VaMdkha bd, 2. See also 
under Social life below. 

69« Ibid^ IV <2) Yd. 42; Paingala [Pushya ba. 9], Monday. 
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ary 3/1678,’° refers to the presentation of the images of 
Dvdrapdlakas to the temple of Channaraya-Perumal 
(Channakei^va) at Bayadurga (^ankhagiri, also called 
Kannattur-durga), by Muddaiya, agent of Nan janathaiya, 
an officer of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. A third, dated 
April 7, 1679,’^ records the setting up and consecration 
of the images of . Subrahmapya and the Aravattu- 
muvar (the 63 §aiva saints) in the temple of Kailasa- 
natha at Taramangalam (Yamalur taluk, Salem district), 
by Kempaiya, son of ^amaiya (Chamaiya), agent 
of Chikkadevaraja. Among other records of 1679 
(Siddharthi) y a lithic document’® from the Gaurl-^ankara 
temple, Talakad, refers to the establishment of God 
MalleSa — otherwise known as GaurT-^ankara — in Kari- 
vana (Talakad), by Kotturaiya, agent of Chikkadeva; 
a nirUpd?^ speaks of a gift by the latter {tydge 
pdlistaru) ; and a copper- plate charter’^ describes a 
grant made by him (Chikkadevaraja), in the presence of 
God Venkate^a of Nilachala (Karighatta) , of payments 
to four ^ri-VaTshnava Brahmans. The Garani copper- 
plate charter^ dated January 21, 1680,’^ records the 
formation by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the occasion 
of Ardhodaya, of an agrahdra named Chikkadevardya- 
pura in the village of Garani «and the six hamlets 
attached thereto (in the Bi j javara-sime) , and the grant of 
the same, divided into 50 shares, in the presence of God 
Banganfttha, to Brahmans of various gotras, sutras and 

70. 1980, p. 61, App. B. 612: 4, 1600, Paingalat MdgJiaba, 7. 
The Beport places the record in 1679, tahing i. 1600 as an expired year. 
Bnt Paingala actually corresponds to i. 1599. Taking the data of the 
cyclic year as the more correct data, the record is to be dated February 
8. 1678. 

71. JWd, 1919, p. 76, App. C. No. 316 : K. T. 4780, Siddhdrthi^ Chittirai 10, 
Monday. 

72. JB.C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. VoL, TN. 203 (M.A.B., 1912, p. 67, para 128). 

78. J.M.a, No. 19-1-62, p. 10. 74. E.C,, 111 (1) Sr. 161. 

76. Ihidy Bangalore Diet. Suppl. Vol.y Bn. 144(M.A.R., 1918, p. 68, para* 180): 
i. 1601, Siddhdrlkit Puehya 6a. 30. This record is composed by Abhaiii- 
Venka^ohSrya of Kauiiika-gaira (evidently a functionary of Ohikka* 
ddvarSja), and engraved by Vltaparya, son of Qurumdrti {pide U. 94-96)* 
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idkhas, A0 oi them ^ri-Vaishnavas, 5. Madhvas and 5 
Smarthas. Among other records of the period are 
inscriptions'^® registering a provision for the daily oblations 
to God Narayana at Melkote by Dalavai Kumaraiya, 
and for the feeding of Brahmans during the Mahdnavami 
by Niyogi Bhanoji-Pandita, respectively. 

A lithic record, dated in November 1681,^^ refers to a 
grant for God Nanne^vara of Hinakal 
(6) 1681-1696. by Appuraya-Hebbaruva (an agent 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for the 
collection of customs dues). Another, dated in Septem- 
ber 1682,^® records a gift by Chikkadevaraja of the village 
of Madapura in Bidure-sime to God Anjaneya. A 
third, dated January 24, registers the grant by 

ChikkadSva of the village of YechiganahalU, in the 
Mysore hobli, to ‘‘ Dodda-Pandita of Yelavandur'' 
(Vi^alaksha-Pandita of Yelandur). A fourth, dated May 
8, 1685,®^ speaks of his having got constructed a 
“meritorious and large pond” {^ringdra-kola) in the 
fort at MalavaUi, for the perpetual increase of his merit 
and fame. A fifth, dated August 12, 1685,®^ deals with 
the grant by him, at the time of Krishna- Jayanti, of 
certain lands in Manikapura (excluding the garden land 
therein, inherited by Tirumalaiyangar), for the worship 
of God Gopalasvami who, it is said, had appeared to 
Alasingaraiyangar (Singaraiyangar II, father of Tiru- 
malaiyangar). The Seringapatam Temple copper-plate 
charter, dated November 19, 1686,®® records how 

Dodda-Devaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

76. No. 18-16-20, pp. 66-66. 

77. E.O., III (1) My. 11 : Durniati, Kdrtlha in.? 

78. Ibid, XII Gb. 62 : rf. 1664, Dundubhi, Bhddrapada ba,t The iaka date 
here is an error for 1604. 

79. Ibid, III (1) Nj. 41 : rf. 1686, Baktdkshi, Ptishya ba. 30. Bice places this 
record in 1684, but the data contained in it actually correspond to 
January 24, 16^. Cf. Devaohandra in Ch. XV. 

80. Ibid, Ml. 61 : 4. 1607, KrSdhana, Vai4dkha 4u. 16. 

81. Ibid, My. 7: 4. 1607, KrSdhana, ^rdv<ma ha. 8. 

82. Ibid, Sr. 14 : 4. 1608, Akahaya, MdrgaAira 4u. 15. 
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and son of ChekiTamma, bearer of golden goblet to 
toe wife of king [Chikka] Devaraja Wodeyar, set up 
toe image of ^rf-Kodand^-Bama, with Sita and 
Lakshmana in attendance, in the middle precincts on 
the southern side of Seringapatam, and how, with the 
object of providing for the God’s worship and festivals, 
he presented the village of AvverahalU (belonging to 
Balagula) with the permission of Chikkadevaraja. A 
lithic record, dated November 3, 1690,®* speaks of 
Ghikkadeva as having caused to be made a mantapa- 
hrvndavana at Maddagiri. A nirupa, dated November 
28, 1692,“ addressed by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to 
Sunkada-Linga, records the remission of tolls and other 
dues over the property belonging to God Allalanatha of 
Hangala. Another, of the same date,®® addressed by 
Ch&maiya (an official of Chikkadevaraja) to the Manegdrs 
and Kolukdrs of the Terakanambi-slme, is to the follow- 
ing effect: “Marriage-tax {maduve-sunka) , tax. on live 
cattle (jiva-danada-sunka), tax on workshops ipattadi- 
mnka), etc. — all these taxes should not be collected 
from the village of Yadavanahalli. On the roadside in 
the Terakaitambi-sime, no obstruction should be caused 
to the passage of bulls while conveying them after 
purchase.’’ An inscription from Avana^i, dated in 1695,®® 
records the grant to God AvanaSI4vara, by Gurik&r 
Mallaiya (an agent of Ghikkadeva), of the fees of 14 
panfams (hana) on some bags and 12 on some other bags 
of goods. Among the records of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
assignable to the period o. 1681-1695, an epitaph®' at 
BantSnahalli, Belur taluk, registers a gift by him ; a 


88* Ibidt XII Mi. 16 ; i. 1612, PramddHta^ Karilka 4u. 12, Thursday. The 
week-day seems apparently , an error for Monday. 

84. If M* C., Ko. 19-1-62, p. 82: Inglrasa, MUrgaivfa iu, 1. The actual 
wordings of the order are: Sunkavamm tnannisi aarva-^mAnya^dgi 
na4eHkot!4ia baruvahdge nimiaidive, 

86. Ibid. p. 88 : Ibid, 86. I. 628, Cb. 86 : 4. 1617^ YuvA* 

87. MfAfB.. 1910-1911, p. 66, pan» 180. 
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Dumber of boundary stones®® from parts of Gun^lupet^ 
Chamarajanagar and Nanjangu^ taluks are found to 
contain the oflScial monogram introduced by Chikkadeva- 
raja, namely, De Maisuru^ Maisuru De; a lithic 
inscription®® on a wall in the verandah of the Vimala- 
Tlrthankara-Basti at BeUur speaks of the erection of the 
Chaitydlaya — on the land granted by [Chikka] Devaraja 
Wodeyar — by Sakkare Setti, son of Dod^a-Adamia Setti 
and grandson of Hulikal Padma^na Setti, on the advice 
of his Guru Lakshmlsena-Bhattaraka, lord of the thrones 
of Delhi, Kollapur, Jina-Kanchi and Penakonda. 

A lithic record on the east slope of Nijagal-durga, 
chronicling the items of work done by 
(a) 1698-1704 Dasarajaiya, son of Biluguli Kempa* 

rajaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during a period of twenty years from 1698, 
speaks of his having begun the construction of the fort 
of Nijagal-durga (otherwise known as §uragiri-durga) 
on December 2, 1698 (4, 1620, Bahudhanya, Mdrgaiira 
4u, 10) after setting up the image of God Vighne^vara, 
in front of the principal gate, in August. A copper- 
plate charter from Devaraya-durga, dated April 24, 1699^®^ 
records the setting up and consecration of Goddess 
Kalya^alakshmi in the presence of God Narasimha of 
Karigiri, and the grant, as an archaka-svdsti, to Alama- 
Singaracharya (son of Chikka-Narasaiya and grandson 
of Narasaiya of Chikkadevardya-durga, of Ka^yapa-gotra, 
Bodhayana-sutra and Yaju56akha), of lands in Anupina- 
halli and Chinuvadanahalli (belonging to Anebiddajari- 
sthala), to provide for the worship and festivals of the 

88. IV (2) Gu. 98-102 (Af.A.B., 1918, p. 69, para 180). 89. Ng. 48. 

90. Ibid, IX Nl. 66; of. Af. A. B., 1914*1916, p; 63, para 108 ; also B. O., 
B(ingcd<fT 0 Suppl* Fol., Nl. 66 revfaed. 

91. Ibid^ XII Tm. 46 ; 4. 1620 expired, Framathit VaUakha iu, 6, Monday. 
Dasarijaiya, referred to liere, is distinct from the one mentioned in the 
previous record {vide f.n. 90 8upra)i He is perhaps identical with D&sa- 
rftjaiya. Dalayfii of ChikkadSvardja during 1702.1704. The gr^nt appears 
obviously to have been made by him before he became the I^avfti. 

25 
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&oddess — by [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya-Timmapparajaiya, 
son of Krishnaiya and grandson of Biluguli Timmarajaiya. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated October 13, 1699,®® 
refers to the formation of the tank of Devaraya-samudra 
by Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson of Channa- 
vlraiya, under the orders of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
A nirupa of Chikkadevaraja, dated August 8, 1700,®® 
addressed to Dasaiya, Pdrupatyagdr of Nagamangala, is 
to the following effect : ‘‘ The AyakanahalU agrakdra^ 

formed previously, is to be handed over to the charge of 
the Brahmans. Manage the affairs smoothly. This 
nirupd is to be got copied in the kadita of the Sanabhog 
and left with the donees.” Another, dated June 8, 
1703,®^ addressed to Jois Anandajvar, refers to Devaiya 
as having been entrusted with the management of affairs 
ipdrupatya) of Hangala-sime in Devanagara hobji, and 
directs that the treasury seal (hastdntara mudre-ungura) 
pertaining thereto should be handed over to him. A third, 
of the same date,®® addressed to the same individual, is 
to the following effect : “ We have ordered the recon- 

struction on a sound footing and repair of tanks and 
ponds in Hangala-sthafa, which have breached : let 500 
varahas out of the annual revenues from this place 
be utilized for the purpose, with due regard to increase 
in the revenue resources of the government. The ryots 
should be allowed 200 khandtigas of corn as half the 
share of produce {vdra) and permitted to use 100 oxen 
and 150 sheep. Besides, they should be granted 250 
varahas, out of the revenues of Hangala, for the purchase 

92. Ibid, Mi, 16 : tf. 16S1, Prctmdthi, K&rtlha iu. 2, Friday. 

98. I. M. 0., No. 19-1-56 (Extract No, 8) : Vikrama, Bhddrapada 6u, 6. 

94. Ibid, No. 19>l-62, p. sb : Svahhanu, Inha^ha 4u. 6. 

96. Ibid, pp. 8(V81 : Ibid. This record adequately points to ChikkadevarSja’s 
solicitude for the welfare of the agricultural population in rural parts. 
Among the actual expressions used in the document are: Hangalada^ 
iihdiadaUi kUiu-hdgvruva ber€*haiiegalu, saha balavdgi katiisuvahdge 
katl^annu madi$idive . . . hiraiavdgipairM^ptiehchegalannu dgu^ 
m^iii . . . nakcdavsda hadeL^prajegalatmeUd kdpd^ na4is i 
kombadu. 
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JJfiakta-vif/raha of Cliikkadevaruja Wo^eyar in the 
Paravusiideva Temple, Gup^lupet. 
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Social life : 
General features. 


of sheep ; and the administration is to be so conducted 
that all the poor subjects are duly protected/’ 

No authentic statue of Chikkad§varaja Wodeyar has, 
however, so far come to light, althoiigh 

dsvS Wodeyar'!*' the pillars in the 

temple of Paravasudeva, at Gu^idlupet, 
a bas-relief figure of his, a Bhakta-vigraha, with his crest 
sloping on one side {vdraiikhi sahitavdgiruvante) 

Social ideals had been deeply rooted in the soil for 
ages. However cataclysmic the effects 
of certain of the political events of the 
reign, they appear to have touched but 
the fringes of social life in the country. The period was 
in the main, as is depicted for us by contemporary 
writers,®^ characterized by timely rains, good harvests, 
growth of wealth and increase in the general happiness 
of the subjects, and immunity from the fear of war 
{rdjika bha/yamilladeyum), especially during the latter 
part of the reign (i.e,, 1696-1704). As one responsible 
for the maintenance of social order, Chikkadevar&ja 
Wodeyar, we are told,®® strove to preserve and perpetuate 
the ancient ideal of VarnaSrama-dharma, with a view to 
promote social harmony on the one side and domestic 
felicity on the other. Whatever may be said against 
the caste system as it obtains to-day, there can be no 
question that in the days we are writing of, it helped to 
hold the different grades of society together and enabled 
the king to administer the country with due respect to 
law and order. The respect for varna and diramd, 


96. See Annals, I. 188» where the cutting of the bas-relief is attributed to 
ChikkadSvarilja himself. 

97. See, for instance, Uadi. Dhar., IX, 67-58 ; C. Bi., p. 4 (prose passage in 
second para). 

90. See Ohikkadevindra-Vam. (of Timma-Kavi?), p. 80 ^rose passage at th^ 
end): VarnOiramts-dharmam tappadante; SaahchU, 27ir., £f. 10-18 ; 
Munivam.t 1,156; A.V,C. ,111, 149 and 161, 1, 27 (with gloss) : Ohdfurvar- 
ifiydcharada rlHyanaridilge^yolisuvapraHmani ; Varndiramdnugui^amdgi 
nadeyada patUaram Hkahisuvudarinda, etc. 


25 * 
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reflected in the works of the period, means no more than 
that they bound society together into one whole and held 
it together for the benedt of its component parts. As indi- 
cated above, Srl-Yaishoavism, which was at the height of 
its power during the period, with its insistence on humility 
as a virtue and grace as a prerequisite for salvation, 
made varndsrama lose its harsher and cruder features. 


Cities and towns : 
1. Seringapatam. 


Contemporary social life continued to find the most 
characteristic expression in cities and 
towns, of which we have authentic 
descriptions extant. Thus, of Seringa- 
patam, the capital city, we learn Surrounded by the 
Cauvery, its impregnable fort presented a majestic 
appearance, what with its lofty ramparts, newly con- 
structed rows of spirals, deep moat, wickets, bastions, 
flag-staffs and banners of various descriptions. Inhabited 
by the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and ^udras, 
fiidorned by glittering temples and richly ornamented 
mansions (including the Palace) and storeyed buildings 
set with pinnacles, by the elephant-stables, horse-stables, 
by the grand Sun and Moon streets and by the market- 
street (with shops of grocers, jevyellers, cloth merchants 
and metal merchants, among others) and the courtezans’ 
street — ^it was a delightful city in the plenitude of its glory 
and prosperity. In keeping with this, a lithic record, 
dated in 1686 ,^^ speaks of Seringapatam thus: “ With 
plum, jack, cocoanut, plantain, lime, orange, fig and 
other fruit trees, with houses as high as hills, was the 
city filled ; and with cows and Brahmans, with trees of 
plenty^ with temples, with fine elephants like Airavata, 
with horses neighing like the thunder of clouds, with 
splendid chariots and foot-soldiers, . . . a beautiful 

city, haying splendid gateways, an ornament to the lady 
Barth, surrounded by the Cauvery.” 


W. See Mahdi. (ef Maltikfiijune), 11, 46^7. 
100. III (1) Ml. 61, 11. 2-10, 
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Mysore, of which we have a similar account/®* was 
likewise a flourishing city, with its 

2. Mysore. fort (coUspicuous by lofty spikes, 

ramparts, tiger-faced gates, wickets, 
bastions, flag-staffs, cannons, etc.), with a garden 
(iipavana) well laid out with flower and fruit trees, with 
the principal streets (named after the Sun and the 
Moon) lined with pinnacled and storeyed mansions 
(including the Palace in the middle) inhabited by the 
four-fold classes following their respective vocations, and 
with the market and the courtezans' streets. 

Among the towns, Melkote was at the zenith of its 
glory as the stronghold of Sri-Vaish- 

3. Melkote, etc. navism in Mysore Malavalli was a 

flourishing place, with its fort surround- 
ed by a deep moat;*®^ and Devanagara, on the banks 
of the KaundinT, was a self-sufficient cultural unit.*®* 
Bangalore, Gubbi and Turuvekere, among others, were, as 
indicated in the preceding chapter, important centres of 
trade and commerce. 

From references in contemporary sources, we obtain a 
fair picture of the state of Hindu 
The social order. society and of general culture during 
the period, which, in the main, is in 
accord with the standards laid down in the classical 
literature of India (e.gr., Kautilya's Artha-^dstray Laws 
of Manu, etc.). Thus, in the city of Mysore, the 
Brahmans were noted as repositories of Vedic learning 
and culture ; the Kshatriyas were re- 
Generai culture. puted as warriors, as devotees of 
Vishuu and as persons of taste ; the 
Vaisyas were distinguished for their. wealth and liberality; 
and the*6udras, ever devoted to the service of the other 

101. &ri. Mdhat. (of Mallikarjuna), 1, 108*128 ; tklsoKamald. Mdhdt.t It 89-78 ; 

Paich, Mahat.t I, 12-19 ; OhikkadivStidra^Vam,, pp. 8-U, w. 41-65, 

102. See Y.N. Stavah, etc., pp. 30-87, vv. 28-88 (with gloss). 

108. E.C,, III (1) Ml. 61, 1. 15. 

IM. I6id., My$. Ditt. Suppl. Vol., My. U(, U. 
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classes, were s^ure and prosperous in their profession of 
agrionlture.^^ The capital city of Seringapatam was filled 
with priests, poets, wise men and ministers, ^9^ and the 
town of Malavalli with men learned in the Vedanta, 
^mti, Smf ti and Dharma-^astras, while at Pevanagara, 
Brahmans of all the three sects, learned in Vedas, 
S&stras, the two systems of Vedanta, Dravida-Amnaya and 
Sranta and Smartha ritualism, had been settled Among 
the items of costume and ornaments provided for these 
scholars were, it is interesting to note,^^ silken garments 
for the body (kavdeya) , silken head-dress {paHB§nifam) , 
ear-rings {kundali) and finger-rings (anguUyaka) . Ala- 
singarSrya (Singaraiyangar II) and his son Tirumalarya 
(Tirumidaiyangfir) were among the typical ^ri-Vaishpava 
scholars of the period. Closely connected with the court 
of Mysore as Paurdnika to the Royal House from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Alasingarirya had 
by 1678 become familiarly known as ^rlmad-Vedamdrga- 
pratifthdpandchdrya, Ubhaya-Veddnidchdrya, Vaish- 
n^va-dharma-murti and Paramartha-vadiP^ Indeed 
his influence on the court of Mysore seems to have been 
not inconsiderable till 1686, in an inscription^^^ of which 

106. i^rl. I, 129<ld2 : Vidagh6$ha7}djvala chaturdayar unnata ka\d- 

< nilayar gurumdrgadariigal , , . dvijar \ Dhura-dhirdhitabhumipdla 
Hmifdidpa prabkdva . , fijCnidhigal . . . aarasdgriear 

Aehy^Cnnatapaddsaktar kald-kOvidar . . . k8hg,triyar || Pdsarm 
ponnardiigala . . . perehisi . . . uddragu^adol pogedirda 
pardkird^akar deiedeiegurvipar , . dkafidnnatiyam . . . {{ 
8urara mahdtmyadolu dharaifisurn-rutsavodolu . . , bevaadyada 
pempanutwrki permeyindurutara dhdnya-rdiigala-nmdeaemuttalo^dT 
chfuidvagaan Haripadaaambhavarkalesevar puradol^balm-dharmadel- 
geyimW 

106. jS.C., Ml. 61, 11. 10<11: Quru-katA-prdjnaify vrii mantrihhih, 

107. I6k2.,U. 16*16: Viddntagaih ^rutiparaifi SmTtiDharma Vidyaihpun^i, 
10& Mya. Diai. 8uppl, V<d»t My. 116, 11. 188-136 : Vidaidatr<i’viiaraddn 

ViddnMvaya-UUvaJndn DrdvidOmndya pdragdn . . . irauta 
amdrtha vidhdne^'ndn, 
md., n. 190-19h 

110. &ee JSM., IV (8) Kr. 46, 11.49-14 ; III (1) Sr. 94, 11. 19-14 ; ffadi. Dhar., 
IX, 61 ; see also l.u. 197 tn/Vu. 

111. Jbid^t m (1) My. 7, 11. 11-19; see also f.n. 61 supra. 
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year Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar refers to him as a princi- 
pal dependent of his {namma mukkydSrita). He appears 
to have died between 1685*1698. His son Tirumalarya 
(also known as ^ri^ailarya, the Sanskritised form of 
Tirumalarya), apart from his activities as minister, 
poet and scholar of the court of Chikkadevaraja, 
profoundly impressed his contemporaries, particularly 
from 1698 onwards, as a celebrated ^rl-Vaishpava 
philosophical teacher, respected by Chikkadeva and 
revered by his disciples, amongst whom was his own 
younger brother Singararya (Singaraiyangar From 

the account left by the latter,^^^ it would seem that 
Tirumalarya was a person of fine stature (wearing the 
Vrdhvapun^ram, the sacred thread and a garment leading 
from the navel to the ankle) with a serene countenance, 
a disciple of Vadhula-^rinivasarya, an ardent devotee of 
God Nrsimha of Yadugiri (Melkote) and an erudite scholar 
expounding to his band of disciples the right course 
of conduct and interpreting the abstruse thoughts of 
great teachers. 

As a centre of social activities, Seringapatam, during 
the period of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
Court culture : had become the cynosure of contem- 

porary powers. His court appears to 
have been the very symbol of the culture and tastes of 
the times. Ordinarily he used to con- 
Haii. Durbar {od^laga) in the 

magnificent court hall of the Palace 
{d^thdna-mantapa, sabhd-maniapa, idtakumbha-stham- 
b'hdlaya) known as Saundarya-vildsay which was adorned 

112. Mitra. Gd.^ I, p. 4 : Deiika-sdrvabhaumareniH ; Y. N, Stavah, «jtc. 
(^riicUldrya-dhiacharyd)^ p. 119, vv. 1-2, 127, v. 47: ^rUaUa^^Uka ; 
Tirumala-diMkindra ; Qi. 06,, pp. 60, 68 : Hirumaleydryadi divyor 
deHkara ; see also E.O., Mys, Dist, SuppU Vol,, Ng. 108, 1. 1, evidently 
referring to ^rUailarya as a religious teacher {irliaildrya priranayd), 
118. Ibid., p. 2; also 7. N. Stdvafy, etc., pp. 119-128, vv. 1, 4-6, 22, 44, 
54-65, etc. 

114. 7. N. Stavah, etc., pp. 119428, w. 1-7, 9-87, 46-55, etc. 
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by an exquisdtely carved : and .ornamented entrance 
(4fodra)f pillars («fAam6Aa), architraves (bodige), .heMns 
{tole), walls (bhitti) and platform 
a. The King. Dressed in glittering 

and well-bordered upper garment of 
white silk (vidyut-prabhdmbaray pattdmbara-dukula, 
anchina dmvata, dhautdmbara) , wearing the richly 
embroidered coatee (kanchuka) and the crown (ilrshadol 
dharisi kirltamam ; makutavardhana kirlta manigana), 
having the tlkd on his forehead, his person beautified 
with badges ipendeyci), medallions (padaka), necklaces 
(koralsara, hurumanji/ya kantha-mdle, hdra), finger- 
rings {anguUyaka), ear-rings (kama-bhushana, bdvaliy 
chaukuli), bracelets {kankanay keyuray kataka), wrist- 
lets {kcdgaZa pachcha)^ sashes {kati-sutra) and anklets 
(rmpuray manjlra, kdlpasadana) set with pearls and 
precious stones of various descriptions, his knot of 
hair tied up with fragrant flowers iparimaladaralam 
miLdidu)y with ornamented sandals adorning his feet 
(rannada hdvvge, kanaka pdduke)y and with the jewelled 
dagger {rannada chikkaihdri) in his hand, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wo^nyar, we learn, would proceed in state to the 
Durbar Hall. Seated in the golden palankeen Qcana- 
kdndJiolikdrudhandgi) y with the five different kinds of 
nm«c playing {pancha-mahdvddyangal)y and accom- 
panied by emblems like the umbrella, chowries, fans and 
ensigns (dvrtachchatra chdmara vyajana slguri patdka 
$q/3^hanum) and the courtezans {sannutdngiyaVy bele~ 
ve^afiy he would make himself conspicuous by occupying 
the jewelled throne {ratnorsimhdsanay simha-pUha) . The 
DurbSr Hall (sabhd-bhavanay mantapa) would be adorned 

li5. JUtuMf. (of Mallikarjuna), U, 68; also K&mand. Ni.y I, 91; Yod, 
MdMhi.y n, eto. \ Okikkadivihdra»Vam»y p. 24 (prose passage), 
lie. Kamand. Ni.y I, 89-91 ; KamaU. Mahat., Ill, 16-18, 21 ; Ydd. MdUt.y II, 
6446; 68; Chikkadivindrii-Vam^y pp. 28-24, vy. 119-121, and prose 
passage ; Sri, Mdhki.y II, 67-69; 8dt, Br, Fi., I, 60, 62 ; JPaich, Mdhdt.^ 
I, 49 ; SaHi. Mdhdi,^ I, Venkfiia. Mdhdi.t I, 66; Div, 8d, Oha., I, 
86; Sangt im Ohikkktdivardja and Kempadevamma^ tt ISO, w. 1-2; 
also referenoes 4»/ra. 
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by the following classes of courtiers the nobility, includ- 
ing relations blood royal (bandhavar, 
3. TheGourtierB. haudhutati) such as brothers and sons 
of the king (bhrdtru-suiar) and junior 
members of Arasu families {huvarar), well-wishers 
Qiitarurn) and distinguished personages {malwnnata- 
rum) ; tributary chiefs, feudatories and ministers from 
foreign courts {maniva bhupdlakar, dharamSar^ sdman^ 
tar, digdeSa mantrlivarar) ; civil and military officers, 
such as Ministers and Councillors {sachwar, pradhdnar, 
amdtyar), financiers (karanikar) and the Commander- 
in-Chief {dandandtha, sendni) ; officials of the general 
administration (prabhutvadavar) ; members of the diplo- 
matic service {niydgi-varga, sandhi-vigraha-sanchiya- 
bhrtyajana-varga), including functionaries {ni/yogi), news- 
carriers (harikdra) and interpreters {rdyasamam tilupuva- 
var) ; learned Brahmans {vipra-prakara, budhdvali, 
vibiidha-vUdna, vidvajjdla), including scholars in Vedas, 
Smrtis, 6astras, Epics, Puranas and various Agamas 
{iruti-kovidar, 4ruti-smrti-abhijnar, vedarasajnar, 
Mstrajnar, 4dstrigal, bharatajnar, purdnavidar, kathd- 
kukalar, ndna-dgamajnar) ; readers {gamakigal, gamaki- 
Sreni), grammarians {vydkaranajnar) , connoisseurs in 

117. Div. Su. Oha.,~l, 87-89: Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 69-76, and ff. 31-82 (prose 
passage) ; ChikkadivSndra-Vam,, pp. 24-26, vv. 123-180, p. 29 (prose 
passage) ; Kdmand. ISi., 1, 92-98 ; Muk. Cha. I, 94-96 ; Songs on Chikka- 
divardja and Kem^adiva/mma, ff. 130, vv. 8-4; Haati. Mdkdt., I, 9S; 
Venkafa. Mdhdt,, 1, 66*69; Paich, Mdhdt,, 1, 60; Kamald. Mdhdt.,111, 
20, 22-28; ^rl, Mdhdt., II, 61-67; l§u. Sap., Sdt. Br. Vi., I, 61. 

The Armais (I. 134) refers to Chikkadevarajs’s arrangements for the' 
maintenance of account relating to the Palace officials, Arasus, P&)egars, 
Brahmans, scholars, lutists, songsters, physicians and others adorning 
his court ; also to his insistence on the attendance of scholars and 
Brahmans during the carrying out of his daily avocations at the Palace 
and on the daily visit to him of the other coi^tiers, these being strictly 
ordered to communicate their absence from the head-quarters,and make 
their representations to him — on occasions of marriage and Other 
ceremonies in their houses — through Gurikars SomarSjaiya and 
Appajaiya. These particulars, read in the light of contemporary 
sources we have here cited, would give us an idea of the regularity 
and discipline with which the Durbar of ChikkadSvarSjaWo^eyar was 
conducted. 
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poetics (alankdra^rasajnar)^ poets {Jcavinivahat kavli- 
varary kavirasajnar) y experts in literature and various 
arts and sciences {sdhityorviSdradary ndnd-kald-pravl- 
naty akhila-Sdstra-k5vidar)y snd disputants and elocu- 
tionists (vddi-stomay vdgmikary vdkparmatar) ; the 
professional class, comprising priests {purdhitar)y astro- 
logers (j5yi8ar)y physicians {vaidyar)y scribes {lipijnar)y 
songsters {gdyakavy gdyaka-nikdya) , lutists {vainikar)y 
courtezans (ganikeyar, vdrdnganeyar), dancers {natary 
nata-samuddya)y wrestlers {mallar)y jesters or buffoons 
iparihdsakar) and panegyrists (pathakaVy vandi-vrinda, 
vandi-mdgadddhyar ) ; the warriors {yodhaVy bhata-niku- 
runibay bhatdli) and skilled elephant* riders and cavaliers 
{gajaturugdrbhana-praudhary vdhalika-vyuha ) ; and the 
menials {bhrtya-vargay u]igadavar)y including door- 
keepers (prat%hdri)y mace-bearers (re^rad/tari), chamber- 
lains {kanchuki)y and bearers of tassels {kuncha)y fans 
(tdla-vrintakay bijjanige)y betel, perfume and wreaths of 
flowers (vtlya-gandha-pushpamdle) and of the pouch 
{fianchi)y the sword {khadga)y the waving goblet {dratiya 
gindi) and the chowry {chdmara). The beauty and 
grandeur of the scene, as depicted,^^® would evidently 
be enhanced by the glittering ear-rings (karna-bhushana) y 
necklaces Qidra) and swords {khadga) of the feudatories 
and supplicant chiefs ; by the lustre of the red-coloured 
silken and lace upper garments (c ha ndragdviya 
melpodake) and ornaments of gold and pearl {ponna-gejjey 
fnani-bhiishanay bhilshana-c}pdyeyi7n)y worn by the 
courtezans ; and by the radiance of scimitars (mahd- 
kmiknheyaka-dydtiyim) held by the warriors (vlrabhatdli) . 

Music (sanglta)— vocal {gdna) and instrumental 
4. The programme {vddya ) — and dancing {ndiya, abhina- 
of the nurbar : ya) occupied a prominent place in the 

^MuBio .Ijd programme of the Durbar. The vocal 

lis. tad, Mthai., II. 71. 74 ; OMkadivenOra-Vam., pp. 34-3S. vr. 125, 128 ; 

Kbhand. 171., I, 87-98. 
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musicians (pdduva-gdyakar) are referred as having 
been experts in their art {sanglta-kaldvidary sanglta^ 
sdrajnar). We have reference to the symphony of the 
pancha-mahdvddya (melaisuva pancha-mahdvddyangala) 
consisting of instruments like the horn, tabor, conch-^ 
shell, kettle-drum and gong. The lute (vtnd), as an item 
of instrumental music, seems to have been very popular. 
The lutists (vainikas) are depicted as having been 
skilled in the art of keeping time while performing on the 
instrument {vlnd-vddana tatva-laya-jndna-kuialardda). 
Dancing was, as usual, the forte of the courtezans 
{vdrdnganeyar, nartakiyar), and was accompanied by the 
soft music {nuncharadodane) of the quarter tones , 

measure {tdla)y tabor (mrdanga) and the guitar (tantri). 
It was, we further note,^^ also characterized by consider- 
able precision, ingenuity and expressiveness in respect of 
form, technique, movements of the body, behaviourism, 
sentiments and unity of effect. 

Among other items of the programme were : dis- 

courses on sacred lore including the 
(6) other items. Vedas {trayi), Puranas {purdna san- 
chaya vichdra, kathd pra&amse, 


119. i^rf. Mdhdt. (of Ghikkupadhyaya), I, ff. 2 (prose passage) ; Venkata. 

Mdhat. (of Timma-Kavi), I, 66. 

120. ^ri. Mdhdt. (of Mallikarjuna), II, 58; also Yud. Mdhdt. ^ II, if. 80, and 

Ohikkadiv&ndra^Vam.^ p. 28 (prose passage), referring to the music of 
instruments like the conch (^aTtA^a), drum (6 A^ri), measure (^fa), tabor 
(jambakat dindima^ muraja)^ double drum {dhdkkat tamba4a)^ flute 
(t>«ww), lute (vind) and trumpet {kaha\a). 

121. ^rl. Mdhdt. (of ChikkupUdhyaya), l.c. 

122. Ydd. Mdhdt. i II, 79-80 ; also Ohikkadiv^ndra^Vam.f p. 25 (prose passage), 

26, V. 188: 

Jati laya tdla riti gamakam yatatOpu kaldaadhdtu tne | 
itati rasabhdva binkamure hinfia/nadappade nBtra vaktrapd (?)|| 
dcUdla karangalol ruchiragdna autdlada mdrgamoppuvan | 
tatichaturatvadin’dabhinayangala-nu hi8utd4i t6ridar\ j 

128. Buk. Cha.t I, 97; Jiaaii. Mdhdt. ^ I, 99-100; Kdmand. Ni., II, 1-8; ^u. 
Sap.^ 1, 13-15 ; Venkafa* Mdhdt. ^ I, 60-61 ; Pa4ch. Mdhdt., I, 58-54 ; 
Kamald. Mdhdt., HI, 29, 68-70; l^ri. Mdhdt., 11, 60; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 
r7r78, also £f. 27-82 (prose passage); GJ^khaMvlndra-Vavn,., p. 25, vv. 
L81-132,' and pp. 26-80 (prose passage); Bdt. Br. Vi. , I, 62-66, etc. 
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kuiala-kathd iravana, purdnadolpanddaripudu) and 
the Vaish^ava literature (vaishnava kathd) ; disputa- 
tions of scholars in various subjects (bahtiidstra-vdda) 
including religion and metaphysics (dmlhshaki^ veddnta); 
expounding of the classical sciences of economics and 
politics {vdrta, dandanUi) and of maxims (yuktigalu ) ; 
literary entertainments — particularly in poetry (ghana- 
sdhitl-rasdnuraktiy sarasa-kavitva, sdhitya-prasanga, 
kavi-prasanqa) ; the tendering by supplicant chiefs 
{maniva hhupdlakar) of tributes and presents (kappa- 
kdnike) consisting of necklaces (hdra), golden palankeens 
(hemada pallakki) , rutting elephants {mada-mdtangdli) ^ 
silken robes (dukula)^ horses {vdji) and swords (khad- 
gdli) ; and the recitation of the king’s titles and benedic- 
tory verses (pardku, biruddvali) by the panegyrists. 
The Durbar would come to a close on the honouring of 
the Durbaris with betel, perfume and flowers (vilya- 
gandha-pushpamdle) and the rewarding of the musicians, 
courtezans and panegyrists with jewels and cloths 
(pasadanam koUu, pasdyanamanittu). After this, 
Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar would retire to his apartment 
in the Palace.^®^ 

Feasts and festivals were a regular feature of social 
life during the period. Among the 
^tFeasts, festivals, former, the Bdmanavami and Krishna- 
jay anti were very popular;^®® among the 
latter, the birthday of ^ri-Ramanujacharyar (Emberumd- 
ndr Tirunakshatram) at Melkote, in March-April 
(Ghaitra) of every year, occupied a prominent place.^®® 
The Tirunakshatram lasted ten days during the ascend- 
ency of the sacred birth-star (Aridrd) of the celebrated 

Ittt* Ydd, Jif4h4t>i IIX, 4 ; OhikkadSvindra^Vam^, pp. 26t 80 (prose passage) * 
6H.itahdt.,ii,e6. ’ 

las. 8^ B.O., m (1) Br. M (1686), U. 93-104 ; My. 7 (1686), 1. 36 ; also AnnaU, 
. 1.161. 

136. nw., Br. M (1678), 11. 34-36 ; also r. N. Stava^, etc;, p. 37, v. 83 (with 
l^osa). 
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teacher. A lithic record, dated June 20, 1678,^*^ relates 
how AJasingararya, father of Tirumalarya, gave away in 
perpetuity the village of BirubaUi, in Mandagere-sthaja, 
to provide for the annual holding of a car festival, distri* 
bution of food and other ceremonies at Melkote on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Tirunahshatram, The 
Vajra-maJcuti (Vaira-mudi) and Gajmdra-mdksham were 
other important annual festivals at Melkote.^^ The car 
festival (Ydtrdtsava) and the spring festival ( Vasantdtsava) 
of God Ranganatha in Seringapatam were other important 
festivals which annually attracted visitors from various 
countries {jpalanddugalim) The Mahdnavami festival 
appears to have continued to dominate the social and 
public life of the capital city.^^ The prosperity of the 
Brahmanical settlements ( agara, agrahdra) , temples 
(degula) and feeding-houses (satra), evidenced in the 
sources, is, in some measure, an index of the steady 
progress of cultural and social life all over the country. 
Old superstitions, however, died hard. An indication of 
the persistence of belief in ordeals as a means of 
establishing one’s claims in civil disputes is afforded 
by a record of 1677 referring to Venkatapati, son 
of Bhaira-Hebbaruva, as establishing his claims to 
the Sanabhogi of Arkalgud against his opponent by 


127. Ibid.., 11. 18-30 : 1600, Kdlayukti, Ashadha iu. 11 ; see also E.G., IV (2) 

Kr. 46, and f.n. 163 in Ch. X. According to the record, Blruba|Ji had 
been formerly assigned by A]asingararya to the treasury of the Naril- 
yai^asvami temple at Melkote. At the time of the above mentioned 
transaction, however, the village of Singanamaranaba||i, belonging to 
^ Kottagala, was made over to the temple in lieu of BirubaJU. Cf. the 
Editorial Introduction (p. l)to the O. Vam., C. Vi. and A.V,0. 

128. y. N. Stavah, etc., p. 33, v. 30 (with gloss); see also f.n. 9 supra and 

text thereto. 

129. Hadi. Dhar., IX, 68; Mitra. Go., I, p. 1; also Fad. Mdhdt., Ill 

(referring to Vasantotsava). 

130. Though we have no account of the Mahdnavami festival during the 

period, we have a reference to it in a record from the Mackeneie OoU 
lection {vide f.n. 76 supra). 

181. Hadi. Dhar., IX, 69; A.V.C., I* 27. 

182. E.C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 2; see also f.n. 68 supra. 
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circumambulating the feet of God Arke^vara and plung- 
ing his hand into ghee boiled as hot as possible 
{atikathinataravdgi kddu yidda tuppadalli kaiyya- 
nikki . . . ). 

Women are found depicted as having been faithful 
housewives (oluvendiru) In 
Position of women, particular, Devajamma (Devamba, 
Devamma) of Yelandur, the principal 
queen {paUadarasi, pattadardni) of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, is spoken of as an ideal lady, an embodiment of 
all virtues, pure and chaste {sakala-sadguna-sampanne ; 
akalushe)}^ The charming ladies (gddikd\y]tiyaru) 
of the court are referred to as having been highly 
cultured and accomplished {sarva-sarasavidyd-siddhdJita- 
vediniyar). Among the maid-servants in the personal 
service of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Honnamma, the 
bearer of his pouch (Chikkadevardyana sanchiya Hon- 
namma), had risen high in his favour ( . . . krpd- 

rasadim . . . unnatiyodagudi . . . ^gevetti)^^^ 

and was noted for her literary and poetical attainments 
{kdvydlankdra-ndtakagala pavani^e yirava ballavalu 
. . . sarasa-sdhityada varadevate) ^ringaramma 

was a young poetess under the fostering care of 
Chikkadevaraja {Chikkadeva-hhupdla santavisida sauna 
magalu)}^ The code of ethics relating to the duties 
and responsibilities of women, generally as devoted 
housewives, continued to be of a very high standard, the 
preservation and propagation of which, under the 
essentially 6ri-Vaishnava atmosphere of the times, 
found -living expression in Honnamma’s Hadibadeyor 
Dharmam}^ 


183. Hadi, Dhar,, IX, 67. 184. Ibid, I, 3, 11, 16 (pp. 2-4). 

186. Ibid, I, 6^7 (pp. 2-3). 

186. Ibid, I, 24-26 (p. 4) ; also colophon to eaoh chapter. 

187. Ibid, 1, 12, 14 (p. 3). 

188. See Xar. Ka. Oha., 11. 616-617, quoting from the Ms. 

189. Vide Oh. XIV below, for details about the work. 
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Perhaps a more marked infiaence of Srl-Vaishpavism 
Sooiaii^gisiBtion : Social life during the period is 


(a) Belating to 
Andros : The Sach^ 
c h a d r a c h d r a- 
Nirnaya. 


discernible in the attempt on the part 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to reform 
and uplift the ^udras by defining and 
codifying their rites and practices as 
members of the Hindu social order. This attempt of 
his finds eloquent expression in the SachchUdrdchdra- 
Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690) ascribed to him.^^ In levelling 
up, as far as possible, the distinctions between castes and 
according to the Sudras a legitimate place in the social 
structure, Chikkadevaraja perhaps sounds the key-note 
of his success as a benevolent yet strict ruler of the age. 

The work Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaya, we have referred 
to, is primarily an exposition of the duties of those who 
can call themselves good &udras (Sat Sudras) . The term 
‘‘good” as applied to a “^udra” connotes much the 
same idea as it does when applied to a “Brahmapa,” 
“Kshatriya ” or “ Vai^ya,” that is, one who conforms to 
the course of conduct prescribed to his varna. In that 
sense, sat would convey the idea of nirdusta, i.e., without 
blame, virtuous, real or respectable, A real Sudra, in 
this sense, would be one who has gone through the rites 
and ceremonies customary to one of his class and keeps 
up to the duties fixed for him in the social and legal 
codes applicable to him. According to Manu, a good 
6udra has service for his duty, service to those above 
him. His dharma, according to the Garvdd’Purdna, is 
serving the twice-born (i,e„ Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vai4ya). This Purdna stresses the dharma by saying 
that as Yajna is the duty of the Brahmana so is service 
to the twice-born the duty of the 6udra. This Purdna, 
indeed, adds that by service the ^udra attains salvation. 
The Vardha-Purdna says that the Sudra has no mantra 
other than bowing to the Brahmana, i.e,, service to the 


U0,lb%d, 
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classes above him, of which the Brahmana is mentioned 
as an example. The Mahahhdrata goes a step further 
and sets down the religious tie that binds the Brahmana 
householder to the Sudra attached to him. According 
to the epic, a §udra serving in a Brahmana household is 
a member {anga) of that household and as such he is 
entitled to a pinda (an oblation) in the name of the 
householder.^^^ In these and other cases, where the 
Brahmana is mentioned, it should be taken as illustrative 
of the three higher classes and not as exhaustive. If a 
‘‘good’* &udra is to serve the other castes, the three 
other castes cannot escape their duties {dharma). Thus 
the interdependence of the four castes is made manifest. 
And that is the reason why, quite apart from the 
different duties attaching to the different castes, ancient 
authorities stress the duties equally incumbent upon all 
the four castes. According to the Vishnu- Purandy these 
are, apart from the procuring of offspring and support of 
one’s family, the practice of kindness to man and beast, 
patience, humility, purity, truth, gentleness of speech 
and contentment, with an absence of envy and avarice, 
grumbling and abuse.^^® The Mahahhdrata similarly 
enumerates the following as the duties common to all the 
castes : the suppression of wrath, truthfulness of speech, 
justice, forgiveness, begetting childern on one’s wedded 
wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrel and main- 
tenance of dependents.^^® Manu also refers to a ten-fold 
law which every one must obey, in whatever stage of life 
he may be : “ contentment, forgiveness, self-control, 
abstention from unrighteously appropriating anything, 
obedience to the rules of purification, coercion of the 
organs, wisdom (probably of the sacred books), knowledge 
(of the Supreme soul), truthfulness, and abstention from 

141. Mhh.y Aranjfa-Parvay Adhydya 149. 

142. Vishnu»PurdJtay III, 7. 

148. Mbhy l^drUuParva, Sec. 72; also Padma-Purdnaf Svarga^Khay^fh 
Adhydyaa XXV-XXVII ; Disonssion between NSrada and Mandbita, ' 
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anger, form the ten-fold Epic poets and law- 

givers both made it plain that the four castes had to 
observe a common code, besides discharging duties in 
their respective stages of life ((oLirama$), This insistence 
on the observance of a common code made the members 
of the four castes feel that they were not only one insepa- 
rable whole but also bound together for each other's good, 
and that for attaining the common good, they were all 
bound by the same ideals of social conduct. The 
Vishnu-Purdnay indeed, goes to the extent of saying that 
if a devotee of Vishnu discharges the duties pertaining to 
his caste and adheres to the code of social conduct 
common to all, he would be ever immune from Death. 

Chikkadeva, it is worthy of note, supports his work 
from illustrations drawn from the Vishnu^Purdnay the 
Bhagavad-Gitd and the Manu-Smriti, From the first 
of these, he quotes a verse which holds up Vishnu as 
the Lord for adoration to all the Varnd^ramas}^^ He then 
quotes from the Bhagavad-GUd some notable verses, 
all of which emphasise the importance of performing 
one's own duty. Thus, he refers to a verse from the 
Eighteenth Discourse,^^® which concludes what feri- 
Krishna lays down as to the duties of the four castes. 
Taken together, the verses which precede and follow this 
particular one stress the point he has in view. The 
first of these says that “ each (man) reacheth perfection 
by being intent on his own duty {karma). Listen thou 
how perfection is won by him who is intent on his own 
duty {karma)'* The next verse — the one quoted by 
him — says : ‘‘ He from whom is the emanation of 
beings, by whom all this is pervaded, by worshipping 
Him in his own duty {karma) y a man winneth per- 
fection." The next verse drives home the point he 

144. Mcmu^ VI, 92 (BUlher’s Trans, in 8, B. E, Series). 

146. The following is the verse : 

Varr^iraindcharavata purushina parah pum&n | 

Viah/nurdrddhycUe pcmthd ndnyaatcUtoihakdrakah (} 

146. Bhay. CH., XVIU, 46, * 


26 
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wonts: -‘‘Better one’s owni duty {dharma) though 
destitute of merits than the well-executed duty 
(dharma) oi another. He who doeth. the duty (karma) 
laid down by his own nature, incurreth not sin.” An 
examination of these and other verses, remarks Chikk^ 
d§va, indicates that to those who do their duty in the 
spirit of the Sdstra, the Supreme Lord Narayana grants 
the full fruit thereof. And what may be the fruit there- 
of ? This is furnished to us in the Bhagavad-Gitd 
itself, to which we have necessarily to refer. He who 
performs the duty (karma) to which he is born, though 
that, be (deemed) tarnished (sadJd&hamapi)^^^ provided 
his Reason (buddhi) is unattached, his self subdued, his 
desires annihilated, he attains by renunciation to the 
supreme perfection of freedom from obligation (karma) 
And he who attains perfection, obtains the Eternal, the 
highest state of wisdom.^®^ To those of the fourth (or, 
in fact, any) order, the attainment of the Eternal is not 
thus barred. Would it make any difference if they did 
not worship Narayana but other deities ? Chikkadeva 
says that that would not matter. He quotes the verse 
of the Bhagavad-Gitdf which reads : “ Even the 

devotees of other Shining Ones, who worship full of faith, 
they also worship Me, O son of Kunti, though contrary 
to the ancient rule.” Even those who worship other — 
even inferior — deities, if they do so in the name of the 
Supreme Lord Narayana, they only offer worship to 
Him ; only, Chikkadeva continues, if they do this, they 
reap thefruitof such worship only through those deities.^®® 
But, he adds, significantly, that their actions (karmdm) 


147. Ibid. XVIII, 46-47; c£. Bhag. Oi., Ill, 86, which says; “Better one's 

own duty (dharma), though destitute of merit, than the duty, (dharma) 
of another, well discharged. Better death in the discharge of one's 
own duty (dharma ) ; the duty (dharma) of another is luUof danger.” 

148. Ibid, XVni, 48. 149. Ibid, XVUI, 49. 

160. Ibid, XVra, 60. 161. Ibid, IX, 28. 

162, This remark of Chikkadeva seems to be oovmd by Bh-ag. Of., IX, 24-K. 
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sKouH be done leaving aside * attachment and the fruit * 
pertaining to 

Brought up in the traditions of Eamanuja; Chikkadeva 
insisted on, and even enlarged, the view of the Bhagavad- 
that the doing of one’s duty led to salvation. A 
good 6udra, he suggests, may attain salvation by following 
out his own dchdra}^ rather than feel discontented over 
the duty laid on the other three divisions. In a lairger 
sense, Chikkadeva lays down, as the essential condition 
of social peace and contentment, implicit obedience to 
the dharma of his own vama and d§rama, a dictum that 
is not wanting in votaries even to-day. Such obedience ‘ 
to one’s own dharma would be, if we are to follow out 
Chikkadeva’s suggestion, the means of one’s own self- 
expression and salvation in terms of definite duties {karma) 
according to the definite dharma assigned tO each. No 
wonder, we see him quoting the famous text of the 
Bhagavad-G^tdy which announces the great message to all 
classes of people, men, women and sinners even : They 
who take refuge with Me, O Partha, though of the womb 
of sin, women, Vai^yas, even 6udras, they also tread the 
highest path.”^^ The significance of the appeal will be 
manifest when we remember that 6rI-Krishrta assures 
salvation to ^udras as much as to anybody including 
Brahmans and devoted royal saints^®® at one end and 
siiiners^®^ at the other, provided “ they take refuge with 
Me.” As 6rI-Krishna declares in the same context : Even 
if the most sinful worship Me with undivided heart, he 
too must be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly 
resolved.”^®® And, in the next verse, He ccmcludes by 

153 . Ihidt XVIII, 6 . This, ^rl -Krishna says, ** is my certain and best belief.” 

This is one of the more famous texts of the Bhag. Oi. * 

154. Traditional or immemorial usage (as the foundation of law) ; established 

rule of conduct (as prescribed by immemorial usage). The word dehdrat 
however, signifies in certain contexts the meaning conveyed by the 
terms dharma and karmai 

166 . Bhag, GfJ., IX, 82 . 166 . IHd, IX, 88. 

167 . IM, IX, 32 . 168 . Ihid, IX, 80 . 

2o^ 
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saving: “Speedily he (such a person) becoiueth dutifol 
and goeth to eternal peace; 0 Eannteya, know thou 
for certain that My devotee perisheth never.’ 

. What may be the reason that induced Ghikkadeva to 
write this work (Saohohudraohdra- 
objeots Nirnaya) whose insistence on the GUd 

ideal of essential dependence on God of 
-all classes of. the community for their happiness and 
salvation, of their mutual dependence on each other for 
their own and for the common good, and of their 
ultimate equality before God, is so evident to those read- 
ing it ? This we can only guess. . It is possible he 
desired to secure social solidarity by this means, in order 
-that political solidarity may hot be jeopardised. That 
he should insist on the upper three divisions discharging 
their duty towards the fourth and that of the fourth 
towards the upper three, would indicate that the need 
for securing social order and consequently of general 
happiness was, in bis view, an important end in itself. 
Indeed he says, in one place, that the happiness of the 
three superior classes relates itself to the welbbeihg of 
the fourth. Fearing that the three other classes may 
discard the happiness of the fourth while the fourth may 
discard its duty towards the other three classes, and 
desiring the happiness of the fourth, Ghikkadeva says, 
he wrote this work. To achieve this end, he adds, he 
brought together, in order to protect the good among 
the fourth class, their duties as found scattered in the 
different authorities. This work, accordingly, fixes the 
duties of the Bachchudras while it takes the opportunity, 
at the same time, to favour their interests by securing 
to them the protection due to them from the three others. 
He would, indeed, suggest, by the phraseology used 
by him in this connection, that he was specially 
favouring them in compiling this particular work in 

169. iUd, IX, 31. 
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their special interests.^®^ The main authorities on which 
Cbikkadeva bases his studies are, as we have seen, the 
Vishnu-Purdnay Manu and the Bhagavad-OUd. We have 
seen his indebtedness to the last of these great works, 
and the manner in which he brings together the different 
declarations in it in regard to the essential equality of 
the four divisions of people and their mutual dependence 
for the general good of the whole community, shows how 
deeply he had imbibed the fundamental teachings of 
the &itd. His indebtedness to the Vishnu-Purdna is 
equally great. Its open declaration that to all varnas 
and diramas Vishnu is the lord for adoration is his 
main text.^®^ This leads to the next suggestion that one 
may pray to any deity — inferior or superior — but if he 
prays in Vishnu’s name, his prayer is heard and he 
benefits from it. The teaching that the adorer or the 
devotee of Vishnu attains salvation finds its counterpart 
in the Vishnu- Pur dna which proclaims that the messenger 
of Yama, the God of Death, has no control over those 
who seek the shelter of Vishnu. And the devotee of 
Vishnu, we are told, is one “ who never deviates from 
the duties prescribed to his caste ; who looks with equal 
indifference upon friend or enemy ; who takes nothing 
(that is not his own), nor injures any being.” Such “ a 

160. See Sachchu. Nw., it. 12-13 : 

Ityddind mokahdrthibhiasdkshdd bhagavaddrddha^ia rnpdni avdava 
varnOckitdni nitya naimittika riipdni karmdni aakala aangata 
kritvd tydgapiirvaka manu^ii'hiydniti nirdhdrya i 
tairddydndm traydndm varndndfndchdrakramaaya hahuahu mhcm- 
dh^ahu taiato/vr nibandhabhir mpunataramupapddikatvSna 
sugamatdm chaturtha’van^dchdraaya tatrataira vipraklrnaiayO- 
paaamhartumaMakyatvdt . . . vichdrya ( 

CMkadSva maMpdlaaaachchudrdnujighrikahayd | 
prabcmdha makarOdenam 8a>chcllf>ildrdohdra-Nirnaya7ri\\ 

Here anujighrikahd means omugrdha^ showing favour to, conferring 
benefits on, or furthering or upholding the good of Saohobddras. 

161. Wilson, Viahmi^Furdftay III, 76-79. This has been declared one of the 

finest passages in the whole of this Purd'^a, Considerations of space 
forbid its reproduction here, but it is well worth reading in the original 
or in the translation of Wilson. 
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person of unblemished mind ** is to be known /* to be, a 
worshipper of Vi6h^u.** And Yama ordains his mes- 
senger not to “come into the sight of him in whose heart 
the imperishable soul resides ; for he is defended from 
my power .by the discus of his deity ; he is designed 
for another world (for the heaven of Vishnu).” The 
main plank in the argument of Chikkadeva that 
Sachchudras can attain salvation by the faithful carrying 
out of their karma is thus a reflection of the teaching: of 
both the Gita and the Vishnu-Purdna. Chikkadeva, 
however, in thus stressing the duties of Sachchudras, 
does not forget to insist on their essential equality with 
the three other divisions or the mutual interdependence 
of the four taken as a whole. At the same time, there 
is no reason to believe that he goes beyond the limits 
set to them in the ancient teachings {&rutis and Smritis) 
such as Manu and the like. Nor does he, so far as can 
be seen, transcend the teachings of Badarayana as 
expounded in the Apaiildrddhikarana}^ Indeed his 
main theme is that within the limits prescribed by the 
ancient seers, a Sachchudra is entitled to protection for 
the service he renders, and that salvation is possible to 
him if he devotes himself to his duties and to the adoration 
of Vishnu. Though Chikkadeva does not show an 
advance on Manu and the text- writers in the matter of 
m Ibid^ 

168. The Vishnu^Purdna allows a Sudra to perform rites in honour of t^e 
dead (see Wilson, Vi^hnu-Purdnat III, 88). As Manu is more rigorous 
in this respect, it might perhaps be inferred that the Vishnu^Pwrdr^a 
marks an advance on the Manu-^mriti in this. regard (see Manut 
109). As to Bidarayapa’s position, see the Viddnta- Sutras— Apaiudrd- 
dhikarcmaf I, 8, 83^ (Ramanuja) ; I, 8, 84-88 (Sankara and Ananda- 
tlrtha). But all these ordinances are overshadowed by. the declaration 
in the Vishnti^Purdita that there aJ^' ** duties equally incumbent upon 
aU the four castes,” a passage whioh, as shown in the text above, has 
its oonutexpa^ in the Manu-Smriti as wall. Both sets of declarations 
have to he read together if we are to understand the actual conduct 
which governed the relations between the four different divisions o^ 
society. This is exactly what Chikkadeva does in his work, in which, 
he says, he has brought together scattered texts bearing on the well- 
being of Bachobudras {vide f.n. 160 supra). 
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written declarations, his bringing together of the scattered 
texts relating to the duties of Sachchudras, and no less 
the manner in which he has woven the teachings of the 
Oita into their texture, shows the humane ruler he was. 
He tried to secure social order and political consolidaticm 
by making each unit realize how dependent it is on the 
other for its own good and for the common weal. He 
laboured to work out in detail how those belonging to 
the fourth order should aim at becoming Sachchudras 
and thus help not only to maintain, society together but 
also attain to spiritual salvation. 

Thus, as an example of the interaction of the ten- 
dencies and forces of the times, Chikkadeva’s social experi- 
ment acquires considerable significance. Indeed, while 
there are indications of the widespread application and 
adoption of his code, the ferl-Vaish^iava background 
underlying it seems to have formed the supreme factor 
governing his legislation relating to the Arasu families 
also in the State. Some of the^e 
families, who were directly related to 
the Eoyal House, had shown a tendency 
to give up the due performance of rites and ceremonies 
originally prescribed for them, and had contracted 
alliances with families considered as belonging to a lower 
status (gaudapattu sambandha)^ while others had culti- 
vated relations with families of inferior social standing 
(badajdti sambandka ) . Eealising the need for preserv- 
ing undefiled the social status of these families and their 
purity of blood, Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar, on October 2, 
J690 {Pramoduta, Aivija 4u, 10), instituted a careful 
inquiry into the matter.*®^ As a result of this inquiry, 
the doubtful families were differentiated from those who 
showed evidence of having maintained the purity of their 
blood so far; the former were absorbed in the respective 

164. AnnaZa, 1. 129. The ordinance which Chikkadeva issued in ^his connec- 
tion, as described above, partakes in part of the character of what may be 
called, in modem parlance, a Boyal Marriage Act. 
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lineages with which they had conti^ted their relations^ 
while the latter were grouped into 31 families {manetana)^ 
13 among them being recognised as of an exceptionally 
pure stock and the remaining 18 as of a slightly lower 
status in consequence of certain differences in the usages 
and practices observed by them.^®® Marital relations as 
amongst these families, it was further laid down,^®® were 
to be strictly endogamous in character. An exception, 
however, was made in the case of the members of 13 
families, who were allowed to receive as wives daughters 
from the 18 families only in respect of second or third 
connections.^®^ To look after the successful working of 
these arrangements, to supervise the general social 
relations with the 31 families, and to see that they 
regularly observed the Vedic rites and practices laid down 
for them, Somarajaiya of Mugur, father-in-law of 
Chikkadevaraja, and Appajaiya, the Palace genealogist, 
were appointed as special Huzur ofi&cers {Sammukhada 
Ourikdr^ Sammukhada Karanika)^ an order to this effect 
being communicated to the 31 families summoned to the 
court.^®® 

The growth of wealth and luxury in the period was 
as usual accompained by the concomi- 
the shieW.^^ social evil, by now an established 

fact in fashionable society. We have 

X65. Ihid^ 129-180. The 13 families, referred to in this source, were those of 
Myfore, Mdgur, Ye]andur, Kottagala, Ariku^dra, Nilasoge-Hyakanur, 
Bi)aguli-Naranalli (Narunelli), Ka]ale-Hu 9 asana}u, Ha]ebldu-BiUkere, 
H^atale-HemmaragSla-Toraya)]i, Ko^-Mu4a^ak5te-Hura-Hallaha])i, 
Taga^ur and KarugahaHi. The 18 families were those of Kirugunda, 
B£ga)i, Mullur, K6te Singappa Wo^eyar, Malagu^u, SindhuvaJUi 
Maraae, Hebba], Kikkeri, Hidanilr, Kulagfipa, TalakS^, Be})Cir, Hosa- 
k5^, Majalava^i, Madddr, Hebbalagupp^ and Tippdr. See also the C* 
Sap, (pp. 192-193, v. 3), a contemporary work, which speaks of Chikka- 
devMrtja as having estaUished on a-proper footing and regulated the 
lineages of families * . . kulagdtragala 

pampu . . . na4aieya nelegoliaida balu nimagdranige), Chikka- 
d$vari}a*8 legislation relating to the Arasu families is perhaps echoed 
here. Gf. the loose and gossipy account of D§vachandra in the Baj, 
K4Uh„ XII. 477479, also XI. 888-389. 

166. Ibid^ 180. 167, Ibid, 


168 . im, 180 - 161 . 
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idealized pictures of and scenes from the courtezans’ 
street {veiydvdta^ sulegiri ) — ^particularly in the cities of 
Seringapatam and Mysore — not entirely divorced from 
actualities^ depicting their luxurious life and the ethics 
of their profession, and suggestively hinting at modera- 
tion as an ideal to be achieved.^®® It is a question if the 
social evil was really as rampant as some of the works of 
the period would seem to indicate. Evidently members 
of the female sex had escaped, by about this time, the 
tyranny to which they had been long subjected from early 
times. The condition of women had by now been greatly 
softened by the refinements of social life. Education 
had made some progress among women. They had even 
taken to writing moral text-books. Culture had spread 
and- even percolated deeper into the lower strata of 
society. If the women who had embraced the life of 
ease and pleasure enjoyed freedom from constraint and 
had comfort at their command, they certainly reflected 
a state of society which made such comfort and ease 
possible of realization by a larger number without the 
wells of social life being poisoned for them. But neither 
the growth of competence nor even of luxury can wholly 
explain the growth of the social evil to the extent to 
which it had evidently attained in the time of Chikka- 
deva. In the imaginary ramble through a whole night 
depicted for us in one work of the period,^^® we perceive 
something more than a mere description of the sights 
seen by the adventurous couple of night-wanderers in 
the happy haunts of Seringapatam. We see in it a 


169. See, for instance, Yad. Mahat,, 111; Ohikkad^vindrorVam., p. 10, tt. 

47^1 ; ^ri. Mdhdt., 1, 140-168, II, 68-111, etc. 

170. See 0. Fi., canto VI, where Tirumalfirya shows with powerful insight, 

in the form of a burlesque, how the rigour of the old sexual laws (laid 
down by classical writers like VStsyayana) was being more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance thereof in the society of his time. 
For further references to the gradual growth of the social evil in the 
17th century, vide under Sociol Ufe in Cbs. IX-X of thia work* 
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{>iciiire, besides, of tbe rigour of unequal marital unions 
of the time.^” Hindu society then sanctioned more easily 
marriages which were not infrequently incompatible with 
the true happiness of those brought together in legal 
wedlock. The independence that women enjoyed under 
the Hindu Code rendered them free of control. Adultery 
was not a crime then as now and the damsels cohsecrated 
for service in the temples {Devaradiydl, Devaddsi) had 
fallen low and were able to make a profession of their 
knowledge of the arts of dancing, singing and even 
letters.^^* Freedom to secure wealth, legal capacity to own 
property and transmit it to her own heirs and the human 
right to be deemed a person and not a thing — as under 
Boman Law in Europe, until it was superseded by the Code 
Napoleon in later days — not only enabled every member 
of the female sex to act as she liked but also to make 


171. The rigoiir of the marital law may be inferred from the following 
features characteristic of it : (1) The time of marriage was fixed at the 
early age of eight years. (2) Marriage was not a contract between the 
parties but one arranged by the parents whose approbation was, in any 
case, required. (3) The son was subject to the control of the parents 
until a legal division was effected between him and his father. 
(4) Dissolution of marriage was impossible under the law for the upper 
classes and though divorce was sanctioned by usage in the case of the 
rest, the example of the upper classes set the standard for all and hence 
usage was rarely effective in this connection. This inherent dislike to 
resort to the manly preroga^ve of divorce was much like the odium 
which was evinced against its exercise among the Homans even in just 
cases. The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of 
individual Homans who abstained from the use of this tempting 
privilege for above five hundred years. But the same fact shows, as 
Qibbon remarks, tbe unequal terms of a connection in which the slave 
was unable to relinquish her tyrant, and the tyrant was unable to 
relinquish her slave. When the Boman matrons became the equal and 
voluntary companions of their lords, a new legal conception was 
evolved that marriage was, like other partnerships, a contract and can 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the parties to it. We know 
too how this privilege of divorce has degenerated into mere license and 
the most sacred of ties violated in a manner at once unjustifiable afid 
inunoral. Happily that stage has not yet been reached in this country 
and it is to be hoped that it will not be, though society may require an 
escape from unequal uoions in just oases. 

17$. For, an account of what led to their degradation, see 

ATps. 11. ii. 1295-1297. 
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social life easy for maay who . could fiocl no felicity in 
their own domestic circles. If marriage as a solemn 
sacrament made life difficult in some cases, the existence 
of a group of women with trained intelligence and a wider 
outlook rendered escape from the agonies of unequal 
lives possible. To this loose and voluntary compact, 
neither religious ceremonies were required nor did legal 
rights flow from them to either party. The happiness of 
life which such unions made possible was, however, more 
apparent than real, for mental adjustments were not 
always easy and society looked with disfavour on such 
commingling and it was accounted a misfortune if the 
existence of such misalliances came to be known in public. 
The dignity of marriage was refused to them and that 
was the one effective check that law and society possessed 
against its more general prevalence to the detriment of 
society. Changes in the law did not keep pace with the 
advance of society and centuries of prosperity and 
corruption did not help to evolve the principle of divorce 
for the upper classes while the rest suffered from their 
high example. This arrested development of law resulted 
in the most tender of human relations being deserted to 
a transient society of pleasure, which was the more 
deplorable because everybody knew the evil but none 
dared propose a remedy for it. The higher ideal 
prevailed but as an ideal and the generality of the people 
who stuck to it failed to note the injury they were doing 
to society at large by their supineness in a matter of 
primary importance affecting the general welfare of the 
community. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

ChikkadEvabAja WopEYAB, 1673-1704 — (contd) 

Literary activity : General tendencies and features — Authors 
and their contributions: (a) Sri-Vaishnava literature — 
Chikkupadhyaya : The Sangatyas, c. 1673-1676— The 
Kamandaka-J^iti and the Suka-Saptati, c. 1676-1677 — The 
Divya-Suri-Charite^ 1678 — The Mahatmyas, c. 1678-1680 — 
The Bhagavad-Oita-Tiku and the Bukmaugada-Charitre, 
c, 1678-1681 — Other works, c. 1680-1691 — Timma-Kavi : 
The Mahatmyas, 1677-1680 — The Ghikkadevendra-Vamsa- 
vali, c, 1680 — Mallikarjuna : The Srirauga-Mahatmyai 1678 
— Mallarasa: HheDasavatalra-Gharitre.c, 1680— Tirumalarya: 
The Gopper -plates, 1663, 1675 — The Stavahs, c. 1673- 
1678— The Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, c. 1678-1680 — The 
Ghikkadevaraja-Vijayam, c. 1682-1686 — The Apratima- 
Vira-Gharitam, c, 1696-1700 — Other works — Singararya: 
Oloss on the Yadugiri-Narayana-Stavah, c, 1678-1680; the 
Srisailary a- Dinachary a, c, 1700 — The Mitravinda-Govin- 
dam, c, — Other works — Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: 

The Bharata-Vachana ; the Bhagavata (Ghikkadevaraja- 
Sukti-Vilasa), c. 1682-1686 — The Sachchvdrachara-Nimaya, 
c. 1687-1690 — The Ghikkadevaraya-Saptapadi and Tripadi- 
gala-Tatparya, c. 1690-1696 — The Ghikkadevaraja-Binna- 
pam and the Gita-Oopalam, c. 1700-1704 — Eamayanam- 
Tirumalarya : The Devanagara Plate, c. 1686-1690 — Other 
works — Honnamma and Sringaramma : The Hadibadeya- 
Dharmam, c. 1678-1680 — The Padmini-Kalyana, c. 1685 — 
(6) Vira-Saiva literature — Shadaksharadeva and his works 
— (c) Jaina literature — Chidananda : The Munivamsa- 
hhyudaya, c. 1700 — Chikkanna-Pandita : The V aidy a- 
Nighantu^Sara, 1703— -(<i) Miscellaneous works — The nature 
of the Vaishnavite Kevival. 

T he reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar witnessed a 
literary activity which, perhaps, stands unrivalled 
in the history of Mysore. Learning and 
Literary activity : literature flourished under his active 

and encouragement and patronage. Indeed, 

a mere entrance to the assembly of 
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scholars in his court, says a contemporary/ was enough to 
remove one’s mental apathy and make him really learned 
and excel in all arts. While adequate attention was paid 
to the preservation and propagation of sacred lore on the 
one side, great care was, on the other, bestowed on the 
fostering of Kannada language and literature. While 
the Jains and Vlra-6aivas, under the tolerant policy of 
Chikkadevaraja, continued to make their contributions to 
the latter, literary output was to a considerable extent 
augmented by the Brahmans (particularly the ^.rl- 
Vaishnavas) and those working under their influence, 
including Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. The growth 
of 6ri-Vaishnavism in the country and its adoption by 
Chikkadevaraja as his personal creed were, beyond doubt, 
the main factors underlying this remarkable achievement. 
Most of the literary productions of the period are undated, 
but, broadly speaking, from the internal evidence afforded 
by the works themselves and from references available 
from other sources, they are assignable to the intervals 
of peace and quiet during one or the other of the three 
principal epochs of the reign, namely, 1673-1680, 
1680-1696, 1696-1704. The works are usually found 
written in Halagannaday poetry or prose, though there 
are indications that Hosagannada was in use side by side, 
as can be seen from some of the productions, especially in 
poems of the sdngatya metre and in prose renderings 
among others. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
Puranas, religion and philosophy, politics and maxims 
traditional history, poetics and drama. Some of these 
productions are original writings of exceptional literary 
merit, while others are intelligible translations from 

1. See Ramaya^am-Tirumalarya in E, C., Mys. Diat. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 
)1. 77-79 : 

Samayatijadimdnam saumanaayam prasute 

SakaZa saraaa^idyd kauial&ni vyanakti | 

Sakrdapi Ohikadivakahmdhhrddathdna-almd 

PaHgaia budha’-gdfihl’prdnta-panktipraveiah [I 
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Sanskrit or Tamil works, containing also original 
compositions of a varied character. The Srl-Vaish^iava 
literature of the reign, in particular, is in a great measure 
creative, expressive and educative — creative in the sense 
that it resorts to newer and popular modes of expression 
(such, for instance, as the increasing use of sangatya, 
tripadif ohaupadiy saptapadiy kanda and ragale among 
the poetical metres, and the adoption of a dignified yet 
flowing and homely prose style) without, however, 
deviating from classical models (as, for instance, the 
cha/inpu)y and that it aims at variety in place of unifor- 
mity ; expressive in the sense that it fully embodies, and 
reflects, the spirit of the age ; and educative in the sense 
that most of the productions, apart from their value to 
the cultured classes, were generally intended for the 
edification of the masses. The towering personality of 
Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar appears prominently throughout 
this literary movement as its guiding spirit, nay, as its 
very inspirer, if not creator {nutana sdhitya-hrahmangd- 
nupama Chikkadeva-bhupati),^ as indeed he was looked 
upon by his own contemporaries. 

‘The leading workers in the field were undoubtedly 
Authort and their Chikkupadhyaya and Tiruinalatya 
contributions: (Tirumalaiyangar) , the Sri-Vaishnava 

(a) ^iri-Vaithnava ministers of Chikkadevataja Wodeyar. 
literature. school of the former belong 

his proteges, namely, Timma-Eavi, Mallikarjuna and 
Mallarasa; to that of the latter Singararya, Chikka- 
dSvaraja, Bamayapam-TiramalSrya, Honnamma and 
^ringaranuna, all of whose prodnctions are permeated 
by the essentially Sri-Vaishpava spirit of the age. 
Though Chikkup&dhyaya and his school appear to 
claim by far the greatest share of the literary output 
during the reign, the influence of the two leaders and 

a. ^ HaeH. Mahat. (of ObikkupidhySys), 1, 103. 
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their schools on the development of 6ri-Vish4;iavism in 
its theoretical and practical aspects was, it is interesting 
to find, mutual and complementary. 

Chikkupadhyaya, whose r^l name was Lakshmipati 
and whose ancestry and attainments 
Chikkupadhyaya. wc have elsewhere adverted to,® was a 
prominent scholar at the court .of 
Seringapatam during a greater part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign. He is referred^ to as one skilled in the art of 
poetical composition, a neo-Brhaspati in respect of 
literary accomplishments and an expert in the Kannada 
language. He was the author of numerous works 
which have come down to us, assignable to the 
period c. 1673-1691. 

Probably the earliest of these (c. 1673-1676) are® the 
Aksharamdlikd-Sdngatya, Paichima- 
Tanga-Sdngcitya, Bangadhdma-Stuti^ 
Sdngatya, 6ringdra-&ataka-8dngatyay 
Bangadhdma-Purusha- Viraha-Sdngatyay Bangadhdma^ 
Nlti-^ataka-SdngatyaMidChitra-l^ataka-Sdngatya. All 
these are poems composed in the popular sdngatya metre 
—as their names indicate — in honour of God Eanganatha 
of Seringapatam, of whom Chikkadevaraja was an 
ardent devotee. Indeed they occupy an important place 
in the devotional literature of &ri-Vaishnavism in 
Kannada. Perhaps they also seem to indicate an 
attempt on the part of , the poet to commemorate his 
own elevation from the position of a teacher to that of 
a minister, since they invariably voice his intimacy with 
his patron (Chikkadevaraja).® 

3. Vide under Oou/ncil of Mimatersy in Ch. XII. 

4. Hasti^ Mdhai.y I, 103; Mdhat., csol. : Kavitd’Vidhdna-nipMriam; 

SdHiyadol nUtana gUhpcUi] Kar'iid^aka-hlidshd-chadura. 

6. Ms. No. 18-6. 11 (P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib.)y containing the collection ; also 
Mb. No. B. 260 (P. ; Mgs. Or. Lib.), containing only the Paichima- 
Ecmgadhdma^Sdngatya and Puruaha^Viraha-Sdngatya ; see also and 
compare Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 467, 486-480. 

6. Vide references cited, and textual expressions. quoted, in Ch. XII, f.n. 26. 
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Nezt ia order are the. KdmandaJka-Nlti'^, aaid the 
^ka-Saptati^ (c. 1676-1677). Both 
these works are prose r^derings, done 
SaptaH, c, 10764677. at the deslre ofChikkadevaraja 
Wo^eyar. They begin with invoca- 
tions to Vishnu, Xiakshmi, Ramanuja, and the Alvars. 
The former work deals, within the compass of 8 chapters 
(divdsa), with the ancient science of politics (da/nda- 
mti) as expounded by Kamandaki. The introductory 
chapter contains verses in the vritta metre and prose 
passages (vachana) dealing, among others, with the 
pedigree {vamSavali) and exploits of Chikkadevaraja, 
the latest event referred to being the siege and capitula- 
tion of Jadakana-durga (1676-1676).® The latter work 
treats of maxims iyuktigalu) in the form of seventy 
didactic stories said to have been narrated ages ago by 
the sage ^ukacharya to a king by name Vahni-raja. There 
is, however, no reference to any political event in this 
work, which would enable us to fix its date. At any 
rate, since both the Kdmandaka-NUi and the ^uka- 
Saptati deal with cognate subjects, there is reason to 
believe that their rendering took place in close succession 
to one another. Apart from the value of these works as 
good specimens of seventeenth century Kannada in 
Mysore {mtkamdtakd-rltiyim ; Kamdta’Sadhhdsheyol) 
they embody data which are, as a whole, of considerable 
importance to us from the points of view of the political 
history of the earlier years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
the development of his political and administrative 
knowledge and the early adoption of Sri-Vaishnavism as 

7. Mb. No. 19-1-12— P. ; Mad» Or. Lib. ; boo also and compare Ear. Ea. Cha.^ 
n. 467, 484. 

8. Mb. No. 19-4-88— P. ; Mad. Or. Lib . ; of. Ms. Nos. A. 101 and 168— P. ; 
Myi. Or. Lib . ; also the printed work in the Mys.‘ Or. Lib. (Pub. K. T. 
drlnWfisiohitya, EamStaha MudrSkshara S41&, Bangalore, 1874); see 
al$o and com'pare Jfar. Ea. Oha.^ Lo. 

0. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 86, for details. 

10. Xdmaimd. Nt., 8; Sap., 1, ff. 9 (A. 168). 
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his personal religion.^^ So clear indeed is the prose style 
of these writings that they seem to reveal an 
attempt at a direct exposition of their subject-matter by 
Chikkupadhyaya to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. 

On February 18, 1678, Chikkupadhyaya completed the 
Divya-Suri’^Gharite}^ It is a champu 
c^Hte, 1678 .^ work in Halagannda^ in 14 chapters, 
rendered from the original work in 
Tamil at the desire of Chikkadevaraja. It deals with the 
history of the twelve 6rI-Vaishnava saints {Alvars, Siiri), 
The author styles it an epic {mahd-prabandha) , The 
introductory chapter begins as usual with invocations to 
Bamanuja, God Banganatha of Seringapatam and the 
Alvars ; and contains a brief account of the pedigree of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and references to his religious 
avocations and his court. The succeeding chapters are 
centred round the subject-matter proper. The diction 
is sweet and melodious, in keeping with the established 
principles of the Kannada language {Kannada bhdshd- 
kramadi nosedu) the prevailing sentiment being bhakti. 
It is an important contribution to the traditional history 
and philosophy of 6rI-Vaishnavism in Kannada, intended 
for popular use {rudhiydgiralev^kendu) 

The next series of Chikkupadhyaya’s works belongs 
to the period c. 1678-1680, and deals 
c mainly with the Puranic accounts of 

the merits of holy places {Mdhdtmya) 
of 6rI-Vaishnava importance. These accounts are 
renderings from the originals in Sanskrit, done at the 

11. Vide Ohs. XI— XIII, for details. 

12. Pub. in the KarrUlpaka^Kdvyo^Kcildnidhi Sferies, No. 88 (Q. T. A. Press, 
Mysore, 1911) — see XIV, 124: Pinga\a sa/mvatsara PhAlyuitfdinala 
mahdpakahd^a/mV, also item No. 74 (P. L. Ms.) of the Oat, Kan. Mas. 
iu the Mad. Or. bib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 486, 
47^480) which places the work in or before 1672 on the ground that a 
copy of it was made in Vh’Odhikrit (1672). Possibly VwOdhiJsvi^ 'ia a 
scribal errwr for Vwddhi (1709). 

18. XIV, 120. 14. XIV, 119. 


27 
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inatance of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. Thus^ the 
Kamaldchala-MS^hdtmya,^^ in 16 chapters, contains an 
account of Kanjagiri (or the Gopalasvami hill) as given 
in the Bhavishyottara-Purana ; the HastigiH-MdhdU 
mya^^ in 18 chapters ; the Venkatagiri-Mdhdtmyoi}^ 
and the ^riranga-Mdhdtmya,^^ in 10 chapters each ; and 
the PaichimarangonMdhdtmya,^^ in 6 chapters — these 
enshrine, respectively, accounts of Kanchi, Tirupati, 
^rirangam and Seringapatam, as narrated in the 
Brahmdnda-Purdna ; and lastly, the Yddavagiri-Mdhdt- 
mya,^ in 12 chapters, deals with the account of Melkote 
(Yadtigiri) as related in the Ndradlya-Purdna, These 
compilations are generally written in a mixture of 
Halagannada prose and poetry. The methodology 
adopted in them by Chikkupadhyaya is of particular 
interest to us. In the introductory chapter of each 
Mdhdtmya^ Eamaniija, the Alvars, the demi-gods of the 
6ri-Vaishnava hierarchy (like Garuda and Vishvaksena) 
and the presiding deity of the place dealt with, are 
usually invoked. Then follows a geographical description 
of the Karnataka country {Jbhubhdga-vartmne) including 
the city of Mysore. This is succeeded in turn by an 
account of the pedigree {vam&a-vistdra-varnane) of the 
Baling Dynasty of Mysore and by a narrative of 
the exploits of Chikkadevaraja himself (the hero and 
the poet’s patron), the latest political event referred to 
being the siege and acquisition of Andur, Maddagiri and 

16 Ms. Nos. B. 38 and 42— P. ; Mya. Or. Lib, ; see also and compare Kar. 
Kd. Oha., II. 467, 47M73, 

16. Ms. No. B. 61— P. ; Mya. Or, Lib, ; see also and compare 467, 

478*476. 

17. Ms. No, 18-4-18— P. L.; Mad, Or. L%b,\ see also and compare J6»d, 
467, 488. 

IS. Ms. No. B. 97C— P.; Mya, Or, Lib.; | see also and compare 
Ibid,l,o. 

19* Ms. No. 18-6-11— P. L . ; Mad, Or. Lib. ; see also and compare 16ic}, 
467,486. X 

20. Ms. No. 18-21-16— P. L , ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare I6id, 
467, 482, 
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the adjacent forts (1678) References to the personality, 
character and rule of Chikkadeva, his religious avocations 
and his Durbar and the ancestry and attainments of the 
poet, among other particulars, not infrequently follow, both 
by way of completing the descriptive account of the rise 
and fortunes of the hero {ndyakdbhyudaya-varnane) and 
by way of indicating that the Mdhdtmya was a product 
of Chikkadevaraja’s court. The succeeding chapters 
deal with the subject-matter proper of the work. In 
exceptionally longer works like the Kamaldchala^ 
Mdhdtmya, the subject-matter commences in the third 
chapter, the second being devoted to what purports to be 
an ideal description of the night adventures of the hero 
{rdtri-vihdra-varnane) . All these productions are, again, 
marked by variety in point of style. The Kamaldchala- 
Mdhdtmya is a champu work. It is, further, a new 
form of composition, characterized by grandeur of 
sentiment, splendour of diction, excellence of meanings, 
nicety of verbal embellishment and beauty of euphonic 
junctions and compounds.^ The Hastigiri-Mdhdtmya, 
another champu, is also written in the same style 
of literary expression while adhering to the Kdvya 
model, the objective aimed at being, of course, popular 
appreciation.®® The Vmkatagiri-Mdhdtmya is a prose 
commentary.®^ The ^rirang a- Mdhdtmya is also written 

21. Vide Oh. XI, f.n. 67 and 68, for detaUs. The Kar. Ka. Oha, (II. 468) 
speaks of the Haati, Mdhdt. and the Kamald. Mdh&t as having been 
written in 1679 {Kd\ayukti) and 1680 {IRaudri), respectively, without 
citing the relevant texts. The manuscripts of these works examined by 
us seem to contain no reference to these dates. From iuternal evidence, 
as set forth above, they have to be assigned, along with the other 
MdhdtmycLs, to the period c. 1678>1680. 

22.111,78: 

Basabhdvani piriddge bandhadeaakam aaitdge iabddrthado- 
\ potakfdvaibhawamdge ntv^nudiga\oppambettu chelvdge scm- | 
dhi-aamdBam poaatdge Kannadadold Kanjddri^Mdhdtmyamof^ 
raaikar mechchi pogalvinam vwachikum aanmantri^Lajcahmlvaram || 

23. 1, 101, 106, 108 : Poaatddolrmdiyinde ; aupraba/ndhd-mdrgam merevan^ 
tondi ; etlcur premade ti^iddUpcmte* 

24. FikJe colophon : Vydkhydna viatdramam , • . Kcurndtaka iippaepadoU 

27 * 
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in prose, being intended solely for popular enlighten- 
ment.*® The Paiehimaranga-Mahdtmya and the 
Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya are poems in the sdngatya metre, 
the latter being written in prose also as Yadugiri- 
Mdhdtmya^ The Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya, on 
the whole, constitute a new type of literature in them- 
selves, in that they delineate ^rl-Vaishpava tradition 
against a background of epic poetry, bhakti being the 
prevailing sentiment throughout. They are thus an 
important addition to the literature on Sri-Vaishiiavism 
in Kannada. 

To almost the same period (c. 1678-1681) belong the 
Bhagavad-Gitd-Tiku^ and the Buk- 

The Bhagavad- -»>-.» * * or v 

Giut-TiJcu and the mdngada-Ghantre, both written, as 

Bukmdngada-ohari- usual, at the instance of Chikkadeva- 
c. 1678-1681. - • ttt mi., r i • 

raja Wodeyar. The former, a work m 

18 chapters, is an intelligible Kannada prose rendering 
{tlku) of the original Sanskrit text.^ It embodies a 
clear and popular exposition of the philosophy of the 
Lord’s message to Arjuna.*^ The latter work is a 
chanypu in 12 chapters, dealing with the story of 
Rukmangada as narrated in the N dr adiy a- Pur ana. It is 
intended to inculcate the merits of the Ekddail-Vratam^ 
devoutly observed by Chikkadevaraja himself.^^ The 

26. Ibid : Kath&sangatiyam sarvajcmarge sulahhamagi ti\wante. 

26. See colophon to the work quoted in Ka/r. Ka. Oha.^ II. 483: Karnataka- 
vtuh^ma-rachanabhidTianamdda Yadugiri-MaMtmyado\, 

27. Mb. No. K. 466-P. L. ; Mya. Or. Lib. 

28. Ms. No. 18-6-18~-P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; also B. 41~-P. ; Mys. Or. Lib.; 
see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha. (II. 467-468, 476-477) which speaks 
of this work as having been written in 1681 (4. 1604, Durmati) without, 
however, citing the relevant text. From the Ms. copy of the work (from 
the Mad. Or. Lib.) examined by us, we only note that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar observed the DvddaH-Vratam in October 1679 {Siddharthif 
Aivija Hi. 12), at the time the work was written (1, 87). 1679-1681 appears 
thus to be the probable date of composition of the Bukmangoda- 
OharUre* 

29. I, 67-68 : Tiliva teradi Karnatakadim ; Kannadadol gGcharamappcmte. 
80. I, 69: Ambugdmbakam vdncheyim 'naranol pejda rahaayatatv^a- 

TtHdehilargafn ^af^aa^appa/ntu, . 

I, d6-89| 98 ; see also under Beligion in Ch« XI|1 of this work. 
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methodology adopted in both these works which are 
contributions to ^rl-Vaishnava literature in Kannada, is 
similar to that followed in the Mdhdtmyas: 

During c. 1680-1691 Chikkupadhyaya appears to have 
written the &esh a-D harm the 
c. 1 ^- 1691 .*^ orks, Sdtvika- Brahma- Vidyd- Vildsa?^ and 
the Vishnii-Purdna?^ (c. 1691). All 
these writings begin with invocations to the ferl- Vaish^ava 
pantheon in the same manner as the earlier ones. The 
^esha-Dharma is a prose work {ttku) in 25 chapters, 
translated from the Asvamedhika-Parva of the Hart- 
Vam&a. Chikkupadhyaya, as he tells us,^ wrote it at 
the desire of Chikkadevaraja for popular enlightenment, 
following the principles of Kannada composition laid 
down in the Bhdshdbhushanam (12th cent.). The 
Sdtvika-Brahma-Vidyd-Vildsa is a champu rendered, 
under the orders of Chikkadevaraja (djnaptandgi) , 
from the original Sanskrit work of that name. It deals, 
in 9 chapters, with the ^rl-Vaishnava philosophy of 
VUistddvaitism which continued to engage the attention 

Ms. No. 18-8-28— P. L , ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; also No. A. 183— P. ; Mys. Or. 
Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha.^ II. 467, 483. 

33. Ms. No. B. 44 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib.; see also and compare Ibid^ 467, 
480. 

34. Pub. in the Karnataka-Kavya-Kaldnidhi Series, Nos. 45, 36 and 30, Mysore, 
1914, 1911 and 1910, Parts 1, 4 and 5 ; also Mss. Nos. A. 99 and 100 — P. ; 
Mys. Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Ibid, 467. The Mss., referred to, 
contain no specific reference to Chikkupadhyaya, the author. They appear 
to have been copied by a scribe who went by the name of Venkatanarasa. 
iya, a contemporary of Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar (see flf. 338-339). The 
colophons in the Mss. differ from those of the published work, which 
clearly mention Chikkupfidhyaya’s name ; but the subject-matter of the 
text is similar. The Kar. Ka. Cha. (l.c.) refers to the prose version of 
the Vish/nu-Purdna and has no particulars about it. It, again, speaks of 
the work as having been written in 1691 (II. 468) without citing the 
relevant textual reference. The Mss. and the published work do not 
refer to the date. However, we are inclined to take 1691 as the probable 
date of the Vishnu-Purdna, assigning it to the latest period of Chikku- 
padhyaya’s literary activity (c. 1680-1691). 

85. See v. 2 of eaoh ch. : 

Siaha-DharmakketikanaMahajanam tiliva terade Ohikupddhydyaml 
Tdahiae OhikadivBndram BhdahdhhUahxui^ada Kannadade virachUi- 
dam'W 
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of ChikkadSvaraja in an increasing measure during the 
period 1680-1696. The Vishnu-Purdna is a prose 
treatise in Kannada, translated from the original work 
in the form of a dialogue between the sages Maitreya and 
Para^ara.^ It is written in 6 parts (am^a), each contain- 
ing a varying number of chapters, and the whole dealing 
mainly with the philosophy of the principal incarnations 
of Vishpu. Lucid, flowing and thoroughly enjoyable, 
this work typifies the new model Hosagannada prose 
style that was evolved in Mysore towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. The Vishnu-Purdna of 
Chikkupadhyaya has come down in 6 parts in the 
champu form also,^ the prose version, however, being by 
far the more popoular. Among other contributions of 
Chikkupadhyaya to the literature on ^ri-Vaishpavism, 
perhaps assignable to the same period, are the 
rirwvdimoZi-jTtAti,®® a prose commentary in Kannada on 
the original Tamil treatise of the great Nammalvar, and 
the Padma-Purdna-Tiku,^^ a prose version in Kannada 
of the original Sanskrit work of that name. He is also 
credited^ with having written the Amaruka-^atdka, 
Vaidydmrta-TikUy Arthd-Panchaka and Tatva-Traya, 
Timma-Kavi was, as he refers to himself a Brahman 
of Jamadagni-gotra, being an ardent 
tTimma-Kavi. devotee of God Venugopala. He was 
probably a disciple of a religious precep- 
tor by name Gopala.^® He occupied an important place 


86. See colophon to each part of the published work : Maitriya-Pardia/ra- 
$amvdda rupamdda iri-Vishnu^Purdnavemhaprabandha, 

87. See Kar, Ka. Oha,, II. 477-478, 

88. Ibid, 467, 489-490. 

89. See M, A. fi., 1938, pp. 107-106. 

,40. Kar, Ka, Oka,, II. 467. 

41. Ydd, Mdhdt., I, 21 ; Pa4oh. MdhdL, I, II : JdmadcLgnydnvay6dhhava\ 
V%^ugdp9da pddava/nB jdta . . . bhHngam; Vara-Vifjiugdpdlaka 
bhdktam* 

S6e Jdd, Hdhdt,, 1, 26r Oh%kkadivind/ra-Vam,, v. 10 : 

SfdaydmbhOruhadaUiydm nenedu CHipdldnghri-panhijamam | 
Hudav0ttdiananujn0ydntu9irvera*vidvaddayd9dradiin || 
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in the court of ChikkfiildSvaraja Wodeyar as the protegi 
of Chikkupadhyaya,^® at whose instance he wrote in 
Kannada the Yddavagiri-Mdhatmya,^ the Venka^agiri- 
Mdhdtmya^ and the Paichimaranga-M dhdtmy 
dealing, respectively, with the merits of the holy places, 
Melkote, Tirupati and Seringapatam. All these are 
champu works. They belong to the same category 
as the Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya (c, 1678-1680) 
alike in respect of methodology and subject-matter. 
The latest political event referred to in these productions 
is the siege and capitulation of Jadakana-durga (1675- 
1676) and Maddagiri (1678).^^ These works are, again, 
written in a sweet and flowing diction. Although 
bhakti is, as usual, the prevailing sentiment, the poet is 
at his best in his attention to minute 'details in describing 
Nature, and in his delineation of the erotic sentiment 
(§ringdra)y particularly in the introductory chapters. 
Perhaps Timma-Kavi was the earliest contributor to 
the Mdhdtmyas as a type of literature 
during Ohikkadevaraja’s reign, for, we 
learn, he completed the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya on February 2, 1677.^® This work is in 16 
chapters. The poet gives it the character of an epic 
treatise (prahandha) composed in the poetic prose style 
{Karndiaka vachana rachaneya)}^ An interesting feature 
of the work is that the subject-matter proper is dealt with 
from the fifth chapter onwards, the first four being 
devoted, respectively, to a delineation of the geographical 
features of the Karnataka country {bhuhhdga-varnane) y 

43. Pa4ch. l.c. : Ohikkupadhydyo-prasada-mratam. 

44. Mss. Nos. B. 55 — P- J My8. Or. Lib^y and K. 431 — P,L. ; Myn. Or* Lib* * 
see also and compare Kar. Ka, Oha.y II. 492-496. 

46, Ms. No. B. 64 — P. ; Mya. Or, Lib , ; see also and compare Ibid* 492-498, 
496-498. 

46. Ms. No. B. 87 — P. ; Mya, Or, Lib, ; see also and compare Ibidy 492, 496. 

47. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 86 and 68, for details. 

48. See ff. 108 of Ms. K. 431 : Mala acmvadaa/rada Mdgha iuddha dadami 
, , . yol . . , pdrnam ; of. Kar, Ka. Gha. , 11. 498. 

49. 1,23; also colophon. 
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peiigtee, rise and fortunes of the hero, Chikkadevaraja 

Wo^eysx (vamSarvistdrorvarnane ; nayakdhhyudaya^ 

V€m%ane), and his night adventures {rdtrwihdra-varfmne) 

and amusements (chaturanga vindda-yuddha . . . 

mfgayd vasanta jalakndd-varnanam) y including his visit 

to the temple of Narayana at Mglkote {Ndmyana 

sandarSanddi) . The Venkatagiri^Mdhdtmyay said to 

have been completed in 1679,®® is in 10 chapters, written 

in the narrative style {vastukada mdrgadol).^^ The 

Paichimara7iga-Mdhdtinyay written c. 1679-1680, is in 

6 chapters, also composed in the narrative style {vastuka- 

rachaneyim).^ Timma-Kavi was probably the author 

also of the Chikkadevendra-Vam&dvali 

oUhkadivB^ 1680),®® a champu work of outstand- 
ar a-v ami&v al%y . .’7 ^ i 

c, 1680 , nig literary merit, containing several 

verses and prose passages — in amodified 

and highly polished Style — from the first two chapters of 

his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya. 

Mallikarjuna, another Brahman poet of the period, 

wrote a Kannada version of the 

ranga-Mdhdtmya^ at the instance of 

Chikkupadhyaya (Chikkupddhydya- 

prerita Mallikarjuna pranita) , the work 

being completed on February 26, 1678.®® This is also a 

champu in 12 chapters, and belongs to the same type of 

literature as the Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya and 

Timma-Kavi. The subject-matter, however, actually 

begins in the third chapter, the first two being introduc- 

60. See ‘far. Ka. Oka. l.c. : i. 1601, Kdlayuhti. The Ms. examined by us, 
however, was found to contain- no date. 

61. I, 68. 62. 1, 66. 

68. ]^b. in the Karndtcbka-Kdvya-KaZanidhi Seriesy No. 6, Mysore, 1901. 
For a detailed discussion of the evidence in support of Timma-Kavi* t 
authorship of this work as against the position of the Kar. Ka. Oha. 
asMgning the same to V6u^6pdla<Varapra8ida, vide Appendix VI — (3). 
64. Ms. No. B. 62— P. ; My 9. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. 0?ia.\ 
n. 496-600. 

66. XII, 61 : Finga^adal Phdlguna iuddha Baumamiyol ... . parip<Sma^ 
mdyiu : of. Ibid, 488. 


Mallikarjuna. 

The ^riranga- 
Mdhdtmya, 1678. 
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tory chapters which, besides the usual features, contain 
a descriptive account in an ornate style of both the cities 
of Mysore and Seringapatam under Ohikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. Mallikarjuna refers^ to his work as a pleasing 
poem {manjula Jcdvya). He is, perhaps, the most 
expressive and prolific writer of the school of Chikkupa- 
dhyaya. His diction is sweet and majestic. He is, 
however, at his best in depicting Nature and in delineat- 
ing the erotic sentiment.®^ 

Mallarasa (Mallarasanka-Pandita) was another poet of 
the period. He was a Brahman of 
Mallarasa. ^rivatsa-gotra and Kamme-vam^a, son 

of Timmarasa-mantri by Tippambika, 
disciple of Sadananda-guru and resident of Naravangala.®® 
At the instance of Chikkupadhyaya, he wrote the 
Daidvatdra’Charitre^ (c. 1680), 
another champw, in 11 chapters, 
dealing with the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu. The poet speaks of the work as an epic {mahd- 
prabandhd).^ It is written in a melodious diction. 

Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar, the minister), whose 
ancestry and official position we 
Tinunaiarya. have elsewhere detailed,®^ occupied the 

foremost place among the scholars and 
poets of the court of Seringapatam during the greater 
part of the reign of Ohikkadevaraja Wo(Jeyar.®® He was 
celebrated for his wide learning,®® and was known to have 
written numerous delightful works in Sanskrit and 

66. XII, l.c. 67. See, for instance chs. I— II. 

68. Da4dvatdra-‘Charitr0t I, 26-26; also dolophon. 

69. Ms, No. B. 98— P. ; Mys, Or, Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka, 
Oha., II. 610-613. 

60. See colophon to the work. 

61. Vide under Council of Ministered in Oh. XII. 

62. Mitra. 06., I, p. 4 {vachana) ': Pa/r^ta^kavi^niardald’khastdalar. 

68. Ibidt pp. 2 and 4; AiSshakaldnidhiyumenisi negalda ; a^gshatantra^ 
evatcmtrateyim. See also PdJ. Kath.^ XII. 474, where Devaohandrit 
speaks of Tirumalarya as having been an erudite scholar of his age 
{Tirumaldrya vidyd^viidrada-nenieidani). 
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Kannada on the iastras, smjii and s^tra, narrative and 
epic poetry, drama and poetics." Indeed, so profoundly 
did he and his younger brother SingarSrya impress their 
contemporaries that, towards the close of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, as SingarSrya himself testifies to," both of them 
had established themselves as the literary dictators of 
their dayr— learned in all the iastras, skilled in the art of 
poetical composition and ever engaged in imparting 
instruction in various branches of the sacred tradition 
and in the abstruse doctrines of the two systems of 
Vedanta {Ubhaya- Vedanta). Tirumalarya’s works 
themselves, in particular, we learn," had attained 
considerable popularity for the melody of his diction and 
eloquence, and for the grandeur of sentiment delineated 
by him. They were often quoted too by his own 
contemporaries." 

Perhaps the earliest among the dated writings of 
Tirumalarya extant are the Tiruma- 
^Hl^-Narasipur Plates (1663)" and 
the Chdmardjanagar Plates (1676),®® 
composed in the Sanskrit kdvya style. 

64. Ibidf p. 4 (vachana ) : Piriddgi ^stra-smrti-stOtrcu-granthangalam^ ivalla- 
dirvnum Sakkadadolam Kannadadolam hire vlre kivigiiiidam auauva 
palavageya kdvya-naiakalankdram modcUdda vaatuka vaniakd-prahan- 
dhangalam gadiyiUade niraviairpar, 

66. Ibid, 1, 18 (p. 6) : 

Ivarirvar aaraaar aarndna^charitar adrajna^atgunnatar 
VividhdviTidya’-taddgrayugma-aarahaaydrthangalam bedhipar | 
SuvinUar’kavitd-pravi^a-rabkirilpar-aarva-idatrajnarin 
Tivarindaiae jugakke ryOttamodr putrigal\\ 

«6. JW, 1, 11-12 (p. 4.) : 

Prwtiutiae bhdvukar Tirumaldrya aaraavati adrehi chittamam 
Taniyade Bangandthanole nartiaugum iruti-mauli-rangadoll ! ; 
P^idum prau4haivamam perkalike kavivar kabbadol-idairadol-fneist 
Karaml adhityadol hittaripode raaamam Tirntaldryarge acdgum ]i 

67. See, for instance, Ibid, 1, 10 (p. 8), quoting from the 0. Vi. (V, 106) and 
the A. V. 0, (III, 46) ; also works of Chikkadivaraja and inscriptions 
composed by Bfimfiyapam-Tirumalfirya, noticed below. 

66. B.O., 111 (1) TK. 23 ; see also Oh. X, f.n. 169. 

69. Uidt IV (2) Ch. 92-HBee U. 106-107: 

KattHkdmaya atndhu^vidhdrcdagtmngardryaaya j 
TanayMtirumalaydryd pyaidnftidmbraMaana Hdkdn {} 
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The earliest of the undated works of Tirumalarya are, 
however, a series of hymns [stavah), 
0 . 167 ^^ 78 ?^^^*' Sanskrit, composed by him 

under the Sanskritised form of his 
name, ^ri^ailarya or 6 risaila-suri.'^® The following 
among these have come down to us: ^ri-Yadugiri^ 
Ndrdyana-Stavah^ and &r%-Yadugiri-Ndyak%-Staval%^^ 
in 79 and 24 stanzas respectively, in praise of the 
principal God and His Consort presiding over Melkote ; 
^rl-Lakshml-Nrsimha-Stavah^^ in 23 stanzas in honour 
of God LakshmI-Nrsimha of Seringapatam ; ^n-Manjtda- 
Kesava-Stavah,^^ in 26 stanzas, devoted to God Saumya^ 
Ke4ava of Nagamangala; &n-Apratima~Bdjagdpdla- 
Stavah^^ in 18 stanzas, in eulogy of God Apratima- 
Eajagopala of Haradanahalli, the patron deity of Chikka- 
devaraja ; ^rl-Paravdsudeva-Stavah,^'^ in 70 stanzas, 
dedicated to God Paravasudeva of Devanagara— on the 
banks of the Kau^din^ — of whom Chikkadeva was an 
earnest adorer ; and ^rl-Gopdla-Stavah^ in 32 stanzas, 

70. See the end of each Stavah in Y. N. Stavahf etc. : ^rUaila^suri krtishu* 

71. Pp. 1-80 in y. Stavah f etc., edited with Introduotion (pp. i-vi) by 
Mr. Jaggil Venka^acharya of Melkot© — Pub. V. B. Subbaiya & Sons, 
Bangalore, 1934 (in Telugu characters) ; see also Ms. No. A. 612 — P. ; 
Mys. Or. Lib, Some of the hymns from the Y. N. Stavah (i.e., vv. 3, 6»9, 
68), we are told, are recited to this day by devotees of the God at Melkote 
during the Mantrapushpain and on such occasions as Sankranti, Yugddit 
etc (see EditoriaZ Introduction^ pp. iii-iv), an indication of the popularity 
of the Stavah. 

72. Pp. 81-86 in Ibid. 73. Pp. 86-90 in Ibid. 

74. Pp. 91-96 in Ibid. 76. Pp. 96-99 in Ibid. 

76. P. 96, V. 2: 

Bhumd aahitddhydsti bhumd Ohikadivardja^bhupaaya | 

Kahimdya Baradcmapurlm &rimdnapratima‘BdJagbpdlah\\ 

See also under Religion in Ch. XIII. 

77. Pp. 100-112 in Ibid. 

78. P. 100, V. 3: 

Pa/randhdtna kahirodadhi raruna bimbam Karigirilv 
Vfahadri ^iriravkgam Yadugiritaii J)lvanagaram\ 

HrdambhOjam bhaktyd mrabhi Ohikad^vS^^Aira-nxpaUfy 
Ta/va kriddathdndn/yahqlh kalay€ rn4mal6ainapi || 

See also under Religion in Oh. XIH- 
70. Pp. 118-118 in Ibid, 
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devoted to Gk>d Gopala, the tutelary deity of Tiru- 
inal&rya’s family, settled in the abode of his father 
Nrsimharya or Alasingararya.®^ All these hymns reflect 
to a considerable extent the early predilections of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar for ^ri-Vaish^avism under the influence 
and example of his companion and councillor Tiruma- 
larya. Hence they are to be taken as having been written 
between c. 1673-1678, a period which synchronises with 
the earlier productions of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma- 
Eavi also. These hymns, again, like the Sdngatyas of 
Chikkupadhyaya, occupy an important place in the 
devotional literature available to-day on ^ri-Vaishnavism. 
Elegant, dignified, and full of religious and moral 
fervour, they are an index of Tirumalarya's high attain- 
ments, and are good specimens of his poetical style in 
classical Sanskrit. 

Next we have the Kannada works of Tirumalarya, 
The omhadiva- Undated. The earliest of these is 

raya-Vamiav(h\i, the ChikJcadevardya-Vamidvaliy^ a 
c. 1678-1680, prose work in Halagannada dealing 

with the traditional history of the rise and fortunes of 
the Mysore Eoyal House, down to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. This work, as it has come down to us, is in- 
complete, since it stops abruptly with the invasion of 
Seringapatam by ^ivappa Nayaka I (in 1659) in the very 
first year of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar. It is 
conspicuous also by the absence of any reference in the 
text to its authorship. That Tirumalarya was the 
undoubted author of the ChikJcadevardya-VamidvaU and 
that it was his first literary production in Kannada are, 
however, obvious from the occurrence of passages from 

so. P. 118, V. 3; p. 116, v. 14: Viharati Nfaimhdrya bhtt/oa7ie\ iSrimitn- 
Nrwnha^ruvarya gfhithavdsydt, 

81. Pub. with Mditoridl Introduction (pp. 1>5), in the Karndidka-Kavyo- 
Manjari SericB, No. 18, Mysore, 1896; also P. L. Mss. of this work— -No. 
1086 of the Oat. Kan. Mas. io the Mad. Or. Lib., and No. 112 (in 
Oraniha oharaoters) of the Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kat. 
Ka. Oha., H. 461, 464-466. 
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it in his Chikhadevaraja-Vijayam,^ and from the order 
of precedence followed by Tirumalarya himself in his 
Apratima-Vira-Charitam^ while alluding to his other 
works. There are, again, indications in the Chikkadeva- 
rdya-Vamidvali that it was written at a time when 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was becoming famous as 
Kamdiaka-Ghakravarti after curbing the local powers, 
and when he, at the height of his power, was asserting 
his claims to the sovereignty over the south as well 
(Dakshinadik-Chakravarti) The political achivements 
of Chikkadevaraja during the early years of his reign, 
namely 1673-1678, were so important from the contem- 
porary point of view that, as we have seen, they found 
adequate expression in the works of Chikkupadhyaya and 
other contemporaries of Tirumalarya. Indeed, while these 
writers attempted in their writings to invest Chikkadeva 
with all halo of an epic hero by recounting his pedigree 
and exploits, Tirumalarya seems to have found it 
convenient to go even a step further and strike an 
altogether new line by idealising and exalting his hero 
(Chikkadevaraja) to the rank of a divinity — as an 
incarnation of Vi 8 h 9 u, That, at any rate, is how he 
has been depicted®® by setting his birth and early 
life against the background of Vaishnava tradition 
centring round the early history of the Ruling Dynasty 
of Mysore. The Chikkadevardya-Vamidvali appears, 
accordingly, to have been written not earlier than 1678 
and not later than 1680. After invocation to Vishnu, 
the work begins with an elaborate account of the rule 
and exploits of Raja Wodeyar (Edja-Nripa-Gharitam) with 
special reference to his conquest and capture of Seringa- 
patam (1610) from Tirumala, the Viceroy-nephew of 
Venkata I ; and touches incidentally on the Vaish^ava 
tradition relating to the origin and founding of the 

82. Compare, for instance, C. Fi., Ill, 11, 142-144, with 0. Vam.t 88, 160-161. 
88. I, p. 6 (prose passage below v. 23). 

81. See pp. 168-168; also Oh. XI, f.n, 69. 85. Pp. 146-161, 166-169, etc* 
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Btiling Bouse of Mysore. This is followed by short 
notices of the reigns of Chamaraja Wodeyar {Chdmardja- 
Gharitam), Imma^i-It&ia. Wodeyar {Immudi-Bdjarasa- 
Gharitam) andKaothlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar (KantM- 
riwor-Narasardia-Gharitam). Then we have a lengthy 
account of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar {Doddadevardja-^ 
Gharitam) y father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (and ruler 
of the city of Mysore under Kanthirava-Narasa), by way 
of giving prominence to the birth and early education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja as the heir to the throne 
of Mysore. At the end of this account is a brief but 
incomplete reference to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Chikkadevaraja) in Seringapatam in succession to 
Kai;ithlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, with an indication of 
Chikkadeva’s position as Yuvardja under Devaraja. 

Though a prose work, the Chikkadevardya-VamidvaU 
is conceived throughout in the poetic vein. It is a piece 
of poetic prose, reading more like epic poetry superbly 
executed than as a plain prose narrative. Characterized 
by grandeur of diction, richness of imagery and beauty 
of the heroic and devotional sentiments delineated, it is 
a model of polished Halagannada prose style in Mysore 
in the seventeenth century. From the literary point of 
view, therefore, it is invaluable as a classic. In estimat- 
ing the Ghikkadevardya- VamSdvali from the historical 
point of view, however, it is to be remembered that 
Tirumalarya writes not as a strict chronicler but as a 
poet working on the traditional material available to him 
at the time. His accounts of historical persons and 
events, as we have noticed in the earlier chapters, are 
therefore not unoften marked by poetic license and lack 
of chronological sequence, and are occasionally coloured 
by his personal predilections as well.* Due allowance 
must perforce be made for these limitations in utilising 

q6. f6» Appendix V— (S) to work, , 
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the work for historical purposes. The ChikkadSvaraya^ 
Vamidvali is the earliest available work so far, embody- 
ing, in particular, a genuine traditional account of the 
course of affairs relating to the rise and progress of the 
kingdom of Mysore under Eaja Wodeyar (down to 1610) 
and his immediate successors (down to 1659). Used 
with caution and discrimination, it is of considerable 
value as a corrective to all accretions on the subjects 
From the contemporary standpoint, the Chikkadevardya- 
Vamidvali is of unique importance as throwing a flood 
of light bn the development of ^ri-Vaishnavism in 
Mysore in the seventeenth century it indeed has to be 
regarded primarily as a contribution to the literature on 
that religion in Kannada, and as an index of Tirumalarya*s 
profound knowledge of its philosophy. 

The GhikkadMvardja-Vijayam^ the next literary 

The Ohikkadiva. production of Tirumalarya, is a Ha\a- 
raja-Vijayam, c, gaunada champu in 6 cantos {divdsa) 
1682-1686. dealing with the pedigree of Chikka- 

devaraja Wodeyar and his early life as Crown-prince 
under his uncle Devaraja Wodeyar. The poet styles it 
an epic, clearly mentions his name in the colophon at the 
end of each canto, and directly tells us that the work 
was written by him as a protegfe of Chikkadevaraja 
(Sri-Chikadeva-Mahdrdja krp d-p ar ip dlit a &r%- 
Tirumaleydrya virachitamappa Chikadevardja- Vijaya 
mahd-prabandhadol) , In the colophon at the end of 
the sixth canto, he speaks also of the completion of the 
poem (Chikadevardja- Vijayam mahd-prabandham 
sampuT^am), but the canto itself, as it has come down, 
is incomplete since it stops abruptly towards its close. 
The Chikkadevardja-Vijayam is decidedly earlier than 

87. See, for instance, sections on EeUgion and Social Ufe in Ch. IX, for 
details. 

88. Pub. with Editorial Introdnation (pp. 1-6), in the KairnH^akorKavya- 
Manjari Series^ No. 17, Mysore, 1896 ; also p. L, Ms. of this work— - 
No. 187 of the Mya. Or, Lib , ; see also and compare Kar, Ka, Oha.^ 
461*464, 
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i^.Apratinm-Vira-GhatiUm> which not only mentions’^ 
U next in the order of precedence to the Ghikkddevar&ya^ 
VamSSvali but is also found to contain verses®® from the 
former. It is, again, later than the Paravdsudeva- 
Stavalji and Ghikkadevardya-VamSdvali because it 
borrows” freely from both these works. Also certain 
portions from the latter work are found versified” in 
the GhikkadSvardja-Vija/yam. Further, the colophon 
to each canto of the Ghikkadevardja-Vijayam invariably 
refers to the titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, some of 
them being indicative of his achievements over his 
contemporaries, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Muhammadans and the Mahrattas.” The latest political 
event within the direct knowledge of the poet at the 
time he wrote this work seems, obviously, to be the 
Mahratta . invasion of Seringapatam and its repulse by 
Chikkadevaraja about April 1682.” In the light of 
these data, the composition of the Chikkadevaraja- 
Vijayam has to be fixed subsequently to 1682 but not 
later than 1686. The first canto in the work begins 
with the usual invocations to Vishuu, Lakshmi and the 
Ajv&rs among others ; and contains the traditional account 
of the creation of the world and of the origin and rise of 
the Yadava dynasty up to the advent of the Yadu princes 
to MSlkd^e and their settlement in Mysore as progenitors 

89. Vide f.n. 88 supra, 

90. Compare, forinstanoe, A, V. C., 1, 26, 29, 32, 34,86, 39-41, 43, and II, 3, 6, 
III, 17-18, 26, 48, with O, Vi,, V, 72, 101, 106, IV, 116, 96. V, 103, IV, 114, 
III, 17, IV, 120; and IV, 184, 127,129, V. 107, IV, 138, V, 80. 

91. Compare ParavdsudBva-Staeah, vv. 10-12, 14-15, 18, 22, 47, 66, 61-62, 66 
with those quoted in the O, Vi,, pp. 128*124 (vv. 1-12) ; see also references 
in f.n. 82 supra, 

92. Compare, for instance, O, Vam,, 166*188, with O. Vi., IV, 50-180. 

96i. Pds^OrmaifdcUadhipa^itart^la^Uttsyihaaia-Ka'^hirava (lion to the 
elephant, the lord of the PS country); BhUrirturushka-iushkarvcma- 

Advdnala (a wild fire to the forest, the mighty Tumshkas); Mardfa^jhata^ 
nUgha . . » janjhdnUa (powerful gale to the forest of clouds, the 
Midirattaa). For details about the politioal events echoed in these titles, 
vide Ch. Xl of this work. 

9*. 3«e ok; XI ot tbis work, for details. 
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of the Mysore Koyal Family. The next three catitois are 
closely liiodelled on the subject-matter of ihB ChUcka^^ 
dMvardya-Vamidvali, They deal, respectively, with the 
fortunes of the early rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 
Mysore^ from [Hiriya] Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III 
down to Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Woijeyar ; the idealisation 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of Chikkaidevaraja 
Wodeyar (and ruler of the city of Mysore under 
Kahthirava-Narasa) ; and the birth, early life, education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja, the hero of the work, 
conceived of and depicted as an incarnation of Vishnu 
(Yadtigiri-Ndrdyana), The fifth canto mainly centres 
round the political events of the reign of Devaraja 
Wodeyar (younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
and successor of Ka^thirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar), and 
deals with the daily routine, etc., of his nephew Chikka- 
devaraja as Crown-prince (Yuvardja) under him. The 
last canto delineates a picture of the night adventures of 
the hero (i.6., ChikkadSva). 

As a poetical work written on the classical model 
{champu)y the Ghikkadevardja-Vijayam is of consider- 
able literary merit. It is a grand poem clothed in the 
most elegant language. Indeed, as Singararya testifies,^ 
it is characterized by beauty of diction, straightforward- 
ness and propriety of meanings and sweetness of 
sentiments and eloquence. The terseness of Tiruma- 
larya*s poetical style, however, is occasionally counter- 
balanced by the variety of metres (like the tripadi and the 
sdngatya) to which he freely resorts. He is undoubtedly 
at his best in his delineation of the erotic sentiment and 
exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the text of VHtsya- 
yana {Kdmor-idstra ; Kdma-tantradavaiiika-prakarana)^ 

95. See Mitra. 06,, I, p. 4,- referring to wi appreciation of the C, Fi. while 
<|aoting from' it (p.- S, v. 10)': melpuvadeda aabudatigala 

airuveyim aaralamum, ka/rameae'^a pwrula pava/nigeyini awrAaamumeniai 
taniaodeya adneyalfUe^ imdaan kiisiga\ge kcureguml Tvrumolaryara 
hAydareya aaraacUiya aaipuva^eda aahHya agwndaaryam. 
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particularly in the last canto. That is an episode in 
itself, a sort of burlesque as it were, set against an ideal 
background of contemporary society, with a note of 
realism pervading throughout. The Chikkadevardja- 
Vijayam, as indicated above, treats of the traditional 
history of the rise of the kingdom of Mysore under 
Kaja Wodeyar (down to 1610) and his immediate 
successors (down to 1659), on the same footing and 
under the same background as the Chikkadevardya- 
VamSdvali, At the same time, used with caution, it 
certainly is of greater importance than the latter as 
perhaps the only available contemporary source of 
information for the political history of the reign of 
Devaraja Wodeyar (1659-1673), particularly on the 
relations of Mysore with Ikkeri (1659-1664) and the 
siege of Erode (1667). No less significant is the work 
as a contribution to the literature on ^ri-Vaishnavism 
in Kannada and as affording valuable evidence of the 
adoption of that faith by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®® 
Perhaps the latest work of Tirumalarya extant is 

TbeApratima. A pr atima-Vi ra-C h afitam,^ a 

vira-charitani, Halagamiada treatise in 4 parts (pra- 
c. 1696-1700. karana) on poetics (alaukdra^grantha) ^ 

written at the instance of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®® It 
is so styled because it treats of the exploits of Chikkadeva 
in so far as these serve to illustrate the aphorisms {sutra) 
of the science of poetics, Apratima-Vlra being only a 
title of Chikkadevaraja which he is said to have acquired 
after curbing the pride of Sivaji (1677).®® From internal 


96. Vide Ch. XIll, for a detailed notice of the socio-religious data. 

97. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. i-vi), in the Karndtaka-KHvya- 
Manjari SerieSf Mysore, 1931 (Second edition) ; also P. L. Mss. of this 
work — No. 109 of the Mys. Or. Lib. and No. 33 {Apratima-Vira-Ya^dbhu- 
alianam) of the Oat. Kan. Mas. in the Mad. Or. Lib . ; see also and 
compare Katr. Ka. Oha.^ II. 461, 466-467. Wilson refers to this work as 
Ottikkadivaraja-YaiiibMahana {Dea. Oai. Mack. Mss., p. SU). 

98. 1, 12: Niraviau nim kabbada nudi | 

Vurulgaloldo^vinirava-Tiendapraiimam ] j 

99. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 63, for details. 
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evidence, the Apratinia-Vlra-Gharitani wae, it would 
seem, a product of the latter part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign. It appears to have been written just at a time 
when Chikkadevaraja was securely established on the 
throne of Seringapatam and when he was enjoying the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country after subjugating 
the contemporary powers in all the directions. Further, 
the latest political event of Chikkadeva's reign within the 
living memory of Tirumalarya at the time of his writing 
this work was, we note,^^ the war with Ikkeri and the 
final acquisition of Arkalgud from its chief Krishnappa 
Nayaka (1694-1695). Chronologically, therefore, the 
Apratima-Vlra-Gharitam has to be assigned to the 
period c. 1695-1700,^^^ The work begins with the 
usual invocation to Vishnu and with a brief reference 
to the pedigree and rule of Chikkadevaraja personified as 
a divinity. The subject-matter proper is dealt with 
thus : On each item of the science of poetics, the 
relevant original sutra in Sanskrit (from standard works 
of the classical school, like the Kdvya-Prahd&a of 
Mamma ta, Pratdpa-Budnya of Vidyanatha and Kdvyd- 
lankdra-Sutra of Vamana) is first stated. This is 
followed by its gloss {vritti) in Kannada, together with 

100. Ibid, tn. 165-160. 

101. Compare the Editorial Introduction (p. v) to the A. F. C., which refers 

to the possibility of its having been written at a time when Tirumalarya 
was only a court poet before 1686), on the following grounds : firstly, 

that the exploits or achievements of Chikkadevaraja, echoed in the 
illustrative examples of the A, V, <7., took place when Chikkadeva was 
Yuvardja or Crown-prince (under his uncle Devara j a, 1669-1673); secondly, 
if it be assumed that Tirumalarya wrote the work during his period of 
office as Chikkadevaraja’s Prime Minister (i.e., 1686-1704), it would be 
open to question whether he could have found time and leisure for literary 
pursuits amidst his onerous duties. This position is thoroughly untenable. 
For it does not consider in detail nor evaluate the internal evidence of 
the work bearing on the events of Chikkadeva’s reign (1673-1704), but 
confines its attention only to certain verses in the text, borrowed from the 
C. Vi., referring to the early life and career of Chikkadevaraja (i.e.f during 
1669-1673). Again, it was certainly not quite impossible for a person of 
Tirumalarya’ s capacity and attainments to attempt literary production 
during c. 1696-1704, which was the period of consolidation and peaceful 
government in the long reign of Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar. 


O.R* 
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an illustrative example in the form of a verse or verses. 
Some of these verses are found freely borrowed from 
the earlier work of Tirumalarya, namely, the Chikka- 
devaraja- Vijayam, while most of the illustrative examples 
are explained in intelligible prose also. The first part 
deals with the types of poetical composition and their 
general characteristics {kabbada lakkana) ; the second 
treats of style, diction, sentiment and verbal figures 
(nti, ia/yyef pdka, vritti, 4abddlankdra) ; the third deals 
with one hundred types of figures of speech bearing on 
meanings of rhetorical expressions {arthdlankdra) ; and 
the last with figures relating to sentiment {rasdlankdra ) , 
and proof or testimony (pranidndlankdra) as expounded 
by the neo- scholiasts (posa-bijjevalar pelvudam). 

Apart from the value of the Apratima-Vlra^Charitam 
as a text-book of poetics in Kannada, the incidental 
references in the illustrative portion of it throw useful 
light on the relations of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar with 
his contemporaries, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Mahrattas, the Muhammadans and the local powers 
including Ikkeri.^^ Indeed, on this topic, Tirumalarya 
writes from direct knowledge, giving prominence to the 
delineation of the heroic sentiment. Looked at from 
this point of view, the Apratima-Vlra-Charitam consti- 
tutes an important contemporary source of information 
for the political history of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, while 
it also bears evidence of the culmination of §ri-Vaishna- 
vism as his personal religion during the latter part of his 
reign. 

Tirumalarya is also credited^®^ with having written the 
Paichimarangardja-Stavah and the 
other works. Ekdda^t-Nimaya in Sanskrit, and the 

Chikkadevardja-^atakam and the 
Klrtanegalu in Kannada. These have not come down 

102. Fide Ch. XI. for details. 

lOa. See Editorial Introduction to the O. Vam. (p. 3), C. Yi: (p. 8) and 
A, V. O, (p. iv) ; also Kar, Ka, Cha., II. 461. 
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to US so far. The Ghikkadevardja-^atakani is, however, 
found mentioned by Tirumalarya himself in the Apratima- 
Vira-Charitam^^ as a poetical work next in the order of 
precedence to the Chikkadevardya-Varnidvali. 

Singararya (Singaraiyangar II), second son of Ala- 
singararya and younger brother of 
Singararya. Tirumalarya,^^ was, as already indica- 

ted, another prominent scholar at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. He was, we note,^^ 
well known for his accomplishments in various subjects 
which he had mastered by the favour of Tirumalarya. 
Evidently he was a disciple of Tirumalarya, and had 
attained celebrity as an authority on matters literary.^®^ 
Among his works in Sanskrit are a Oloss^^ {vydkhydna) 
on the Yadtigiri-Ndrdyana-Stavah of 
Tirumalarya, and a poetical piece 
stavah , c. i678-i6k) ; named Srliaildrya-Dinacharyd^^ (daily 
routine of ^rKailarya). Both these 
works are conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of the author. But internal evidence goes 
to establish that Singararya wrote them as a disciple of 
Tirumalarya. In particular, the commentator refers^^^ 
in the Gloss to Nrsimharya as his father, the latter being 
identical with the father of Singararya and Tirumalarya, 
namely, Alasingararya. The first stanza at the com- 
mencement of the Gloss occurs in the beginning of the 
^rUaildrya-Dinacharyd also.^^^ Further, there is a 
close similarity ’in respect of style of both these works 
as also an intimate acquaintance on the part of the 
author with the personality, character and works of 

104. I, p. 6 (prose passage below v. 23). 

106. Mitra. GO.^ I, 3 (p. 2) ; see also Table in Appendix II— (4). 

106. Ibid, p. 2 (prose passage below v. 6) : Tirumaldryara kfpeyimhni/ce- 

galavadada paZavum bijjegalivi nereoanige gondu. 

107. Ibid: Pada-vdkyarprcmdna^pdrdvdrarpdrlnarendujagadolytegalddrpar- 

108. See pp. 1-80 in the Y. N. Stavah^ eto., noticed in f.n. 71 supra. 

1Q9. See pp. 119-128 in Ibid. 

no. See p. 37 (gloss on v. 33) : Asmat^pitr^charanai-Nrsimhdryaik, 

111. See pp. 1, 119. 
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Tirumalarya, whom he regards as his preceptor (guru) 
The Gloss appears, to have been written about 1678- 1680 
since the Stavahs of Tirumalarya are themselves assign- 
able to the period 1673-1678, and since the latest event 
referred to in the Gloss namely, the celebration of car 
festival, etc., at Melkote on the occasion of the birthday 
of ^ri-Kamanuja in the month of Chaitray is corroborated 
by a lithic record dated in 1678.^^^ The ^rUaildrya- 
Dinacharydy on the other hand, is to be dated in or 
about 1700, since the latest event echoed therein^^^' is 
the visit of Tirumalarya (^rlsailarya) to Madura and his 
political advice to the Pandyan prince there (c. 1698). 

Both the Gloss and the ^rUaildrya-Dinacharyd are 
indices of Singararya’s attainments in classical Sanskrit. 
The Gloss contains a word-for-word explanation of each 
stanza of the Yadugiri-Ndrdyana-Stavah. Clear and 
authoritative, it evidences in a remarkable measure his 
thorough acquaintance with Sanskrit grammar, lexicon 
and poetics. The ^rUaildrya-Dinacharyd is composed 
in an elegant and dignified style and is full of religious 
and moral fervour of the poet as an earnest disciple of 
^rMailarya. 

Only one Kannada work of Singararya is extant, 

The Mitravindd- namely, the Mitravindd-Govindamy^^^ 
Giivindamy c. 1700- a play (rupaka) in 4 acts. It is per- 
haps the only available contribution to 
dramatic literature in Halagannada (Kdmdtakam 
ndtakam)y being an adaptation of the BatndvaUy the 
well-known Sanskrit work of Sri-Harsha. Singararya 


112. See pp. 119-128, vv. 1, 4-6, 22, 44, 64-66, etc. ; see also and compare the 
Editorial Introduction (pp. ii-iii) to the Y. N. Stavah, etc., assigning 
the authorship of the Qlosa to Singararya on grounds similar to the above. 
118. Vide f.n. 110 supra. 

IH. E.O., III (1) Sr, 94 ; see also Ch. XIII, f.n. 126. 

116. See F. N. Stavah, etc., p. 126, v. 41 : ^riiaila^snriratha Pdnd/ya-nrpdya. 
. . . rdjni sninitimupadiSya. 

116, Pub. in the Kam&taka-Kdvya-Manjari SerieSy Mysore, 1920 (Second 
edition) ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha.y II. 603*604. 
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clearly refers^^*^ to himself as the author of the play. 
The Mitravindd-Gov indam is later than the Chikkadeva- 
rdja-Vijayam (c. 1682-1686) ofTirumalarya, the 
Devanagara Copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690) composed 
by Eamayanam-Tirumalarya and the Sachchudrd- 
chdra-Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690) of Chikkadevaraja, for 
it quotes passages from these sources.^^® It is, again, 
almost contemporaneous with the Apratima-Vlra- 
Gharitam (c. 1695-1700) because it refers^^® to Tiru- 
malarya as having completed all his works, including the 
treatise on alankdra (i.e., Apratima-Vlra-Charitam), at 
the time Singararya wrote this dramatic piece ; and 
point s^^ also to the last phase in the life of Tirumalarya 
when he had attained prominence as a ^r!-Vaishnava 
philosophical teacher. The Mitravindd-Odvindam has 
therefore to be fixed in the period c. 1700-1704, when 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ruling the kingdom of 
Mysore in peace and quiet, at the end of a long series of 
conquests by which he had consolidated his position as a 
ruler. The work begins with the usual invocation to 
Vishnu (Govinda). The plot of the play is similar to 
that of the Ratndvalij its prototype. It differs, however, 
from the latter in so far as the dramatist invents his 
own names for the characters, Vasudeva (or Krishna) 
being made the hero, with Eukmini as his senior queen 
and Mitravinda (the counterpart of Ratnavali) as the 
heroine (afterwards junior queen of Vasudeva). Again, 
considerable space is devoted in the work to the delinea- 
tion of the comic sentiment, the play being intended to 

117. I, 3-6 (p. 2.) : Singardrya-nusirdam \ S ing ar dr y a-r or eda . . . 

naiaham. 

118. Compare, for instance, Mitra. 06., 1, 10 (p. 3) with C. Vi., V, 106; and 
I, 9 (1.0.) with E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol.t My. 116, 11. 77-79, and 
Sachchu. Nir., I, 44. Tirumalacharya, referred to in the Mitra. Go. 
(p. 3, vacliana below v. 8), is identical with Ramayanam-Tirumalarya in 
the light of references cited here. 

119. P. 4 (vacharia) ; see also f.n. 64 anpra. 

120. (prose passage) : DUika-adrvahhaumareniaid^-dvijardjar. 
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feb enacted tuider the Very eye of Chikkadlivaraja on the 
occasion of Vasantdteava^ of God Ranganatha of 
g^ringapatani, evidently a very popular festival of the 
time. The Mitravindd-Odvindam is written in an 
eminently enjoyable style and, as Singararya himself 
tells U8,^“ is characterized by a wealth of pleasing metres, 
directness of meaning, sweetness and beauty of diction, 
a happy association of words, figures and sentiments, and 
harmony of sounds. Altogether a unique contribution 
to the Kannada literature of the times, testifying to the 
activities and tastes of the court of ChikkadevarSja 
Wo^eyar during the last years of his reign. 

Singararya refers^^ in the Mitravindd-Govindam to two 
more works of his, namely, Bdghavd- 
other works. bhyudaya and Gtta-Range4vara. These, 

- ' however, have not so far come to light. 

A series of works either ascribed to or written by 
■ Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, are 

extant. The earliest of these is the 
Bhdrata-Vachana^^ a Kannada prose 
version of the Mahdbhdrata in Chikkadevaraja’s name 
(ChikkadSva-Mahdrdja-pramtamappa tiku; Ghikkad^va- 
rdya virachitamappa Karndta-bhdshd 
vLh^,thlBUg<^ rachita . . . tippanadot), dealing 

vata {OMkJcadiva- with the ^duti-Parva, Salya-Parva, 
Gadd-Parva, Sauptika-Parva^Aishika- 
Parvay Strl-Parva^ Mausala-Parva, 

121. 1 (prose passage) ; see also under Social life in Ch. XIII of this work 

122, I, M (p. 2) : 

Kal>hamcme madhuvam susutta ; sadvrtta sampatUyim | 
Belagindamdade mmpininderdege varpvdyad guna^UshadimW 
La}^lankriye,ga4ihyamagi sogasim kcmthakke karndkke sai I 
Talava4t^puvu . . andamhetta padakramangapmani- 

kdlariMyabhikhyeyim \ 

Ohendam mumhgaivondu bhdvai€diyim chanchadrasasphiirtiyini |[ 
Ondi ritiyolondi barpa daniyvnddMddamam m&\kuina | 

Ncmdam kaimige . . . itapalcam\\ 

128. t, 6 (p. 2). 

124. HTb. No. SDS—P. L.; Mys. Or. Lib. ; also item Nos. 104-106, 106-109, 
111-118 in the J>e$. Cal. Kaa%. Mss., of the Mad. Or. Lib. (1. 190-201, 
208-209, 218-220) ; see abo and compare Kar. 'Ka. Cha., II. 466,^ 469. 
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MakofprdsthdnO^Parva and Svxirgdrdhana-Parva. All 
these episodes frolm the great epic seem to have been 
compiled between 1682-1686, since the latest political 
event directly reflected in them (especially in the colophons 
to the &dnti-Parva) is Chikkadevaraja’s repulse of the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam under Dadaji and 
Jaitaji (c. April 1682), and since they point toChikkadeva 
as having been at the height of his power at the end of 
his campaigns against his feudatories (Kamdia dhard- 
mandatanum; samasta sdmanta-nrpa sarvasva sanhra- 
mana) . They begin with invocations to Gane^a, ^arada, 
Vasudeva, Krishna and Veda-Vyasa. Some of the 
colophons to the chapters refer also to Chikkadevaraja’s 
devotion to Yadugiri^Naraya^ia and Mukunda. The 
Bhdrata-Vachana is written in homely Hosagannada 
prose style, and is another index of 6r^-Vaish^avi8m as 
Clhikkadevaraja’s personal religion during the intermedi- 
ate stage (1680-1696). To the same period belongs the 
Kannada prose version of the second section of the 
Bhdgavata (also in Ghikkadevaraja’s name) entitled 
Chikkadevardja-Sukti-Vildsa}^ The colophon to the 
work refers to Chikkadevaraja as enjoying the sovereignty 
of the Empire (c. 1686) {sdmrdjya^chikadevardja- 
nrpateh ) . 

The next work of importance in Chikkadevaraja’ s 

The Sachclindita- “ame is the Sachchudrdchara- 
ohdra-Nirnaya, e. Nimava^^ {^ri-Chikadeva-mahd- 

1 RfV7 1 AQO • «/ 

rdjena pramteshu; Srl-Ghikadevd- 
mahdrdja krtishu Sachchudrdchdra-Nimaye) , a treatise 
(mahd-prabandha) in 14 chapters {adhikdra) defining and 
codifying the rites and practices for a good 6udra. The 
introductory chapter (upddghdtddhikdrah) begins with 
the usual invocation to Vishfiu and deals with the pedigree 
and exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wo(Jeyar. At the end of 

1S5. Ms. No. 16 — P.L.t Mye. Or,. Lib . see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha\ 
1 . 0 .' ■* : . , - 
126. Ms. No, A. 481— P. ; MyB. Or. Lib. 
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the last chapter ie a long prose colophon recounting a 
series of titles of Chikkadevaraja, which reflect his 
achievements and the outstanding political events of his 
reign. The latest of these events incidentally referred 
to in both these chapters are Chikkadevaraja’s repulse of 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam (1682) and his 
acquisition of Bangalore from Ekoji (1687). The poeti- 
cal passages and the prose colophon included, respective! 
in these parts of the work are evidently taken from the 
compositions of Ramayauam-Tirumalarya. Such borrow- 
ing, as is usual with Royal authors, does not, however, 
mean here anything more than that the king refrains, out 
of modesty, from speaking in praise of his own ancestry or 
exploits. Again, the Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnayais slightly 
later than the Seringapatam Temple copper-plate charter 
(1686) and almost contemporaneous with the Devanagara 
copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690), since the introductory 
chapter contains verses^^*^ which are found in both these 
documents. It appears further to have preceded Chikka- 
devaraja's legislation relating to the Arasu families in 
October 1690. We would not, therefore, be far wrong 
in assigning the work to about 1687-1690. The 
Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaya is a compilation in a mixture 
of prose {vachana) and poetry in Sanskrit, the subject- 
matter being taken from the 12th chapter of the ^iva- 
Mdhdtni/ya of the Suta-Samhitd in the Skdnda-Purdna. 
It is supported also by illustrative references from the 
Vishnu-Purdna, the Bhdgavata and the Manu-Smriti. 
The work was, we learn, written with a view to bring 
about a much-needed social reform, namely, the uplift of 
the Sudras and the preservation intact of the ideal of 
Varndirama-dharma applicable to them as members of 
the fourth order of Hindu society. The subject-matter 

127. Compare, for instance, ScLclichu, Nir., 1, 26-27, 37, 40, 60, 60-63, with E. C., 
HI (1) Sr. 14, 11. 34-41, 50-63, *66-69, 62-66, 66-77 ; also 1, 12-26, 28-32, 44-47, 
60, 60-62, with E.C., Mya. Dint, Sujppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 21-44, 46-63 
66-63, 77-83, 88-86, 86-96. 
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proper begins with invocation to ^rUaila-Guru, The 
chapters forming the work are devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters relating to a good ^udra’s privileges and 
duties. Among the topics dealt with are: definition of the 
nature of the ^udra caste (iudra^jdti svarupa); rights 
and limitations of a 6udra in respect of feastraic and 
Vedic studies {Sdstra vasyatva, vidydsthdneshuchddhi- 
kdrdnadhikriye) ; principal duties and practices observ- 
able by him {mukhya-dharma) ; determination of his 
privileges in regard to impregnation and other ceremonies 
{nishekddishu) ; the dlkshd, etc., according to the 
Pdnchardtra {Pdnchardtrdkta dikshddi) ; divine knoweldge 
(brahmajndnddhikdra) ; daily prayers {sandhy d 
karma) \ pollution {d&aucha) and funeral rites (karma- 
prayoga) 

Ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar are a number of 
songs in Kannada, composed in the 
saptapadi and tripadi metres. These 
Tripadigai a- have come down to us under the 
Tatparya, c. 1690- appellation of CJiikkadevardya-Sapta- 
padi^^ and Tripadigala-Tdtparya,^^ 
the latter being also known as ^ringdra-Sanglta^ 
Prabandha. The latest political events echoed in these 
works are Chikkadevaraja’s legislation relating to Arasu 
families (1690) and the acquisition by him of Sakre- 
patna and Chickmagalur (1690).^^^ These songs are 
accordingly to be assigned to the period c. 1690-1695. 
They not only eulogise Chikkadevaraja’s exploits but also 
serve to illustrate his devotion to Vishnu. Further, 
they seem to reveal, and bring us into intimate touch 
with, the personality of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 


128. See ft. 10-13 (In trod. Ch.) referring to the scope of the work, etc. For a 
detailed exposition of the aims and objects of the SachcM. Nir,^ see under 
Social life — Social legislation, in Oh. XIII. 

129. Ms. No. B. 67 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. : sfee pp. 188-282. 

130. Ms. No. 18-6 6— P.P. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

181. tide Ch. XI. f.n. 149, for details. 
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The CHkkadSva- 
rAja~Binn<ipam and 
the QUa-Odp^Umif c. 
1700-1704. 


Of, perhaps, greater interest and significance, however, 

‘ are two Kannada productions entitled 
Ghikkadevardj a-B innap and 
Glta-Gopdlam}^ Both these works are 
later than the Chikkadlvardja-Vijayam 
(c. 1682-1686), the Apratima-Vlra-Charitam (c. 1695- 
1700) and the Sachchudrdchdra-Nimaya (c. 1687-1690), 
since they freely borrow verses from the'first two sources 
and the long prose colophon in Sanskrit from the last- 
mentioned one/®^ Both begin with invocation to Vishnu 
(as Yadugiri-Narayana), and both are assignable to the 
period c. 1700-1704, which corresponds to the latest 
phase of ^ri-Vaishnavism as the personal religion of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The Binnapamy however, is 
the earlier of the two and appears to have been written 
in or after 1700 when Chikkadevaraja was, according to 
the work itself,^®® ruling Mysore in peace having 
subjugated his enemies (including the Kodagu and 
Maleyala chiefs) in all the eight directions (endeseya 
pagegaladangidudarim). The Gita-Gopdlam is slightly 
later than the Binnapaniy since it contains poetical pieces 
and prose passages from the latter, though in a condensed 
form.^®® The colophon at the end of each of these works 


132. Pub. in the Karnataka- Kdvya~Kaldnidhi Series^ No. 16, Mysore, 1906; 
also P.I#. Mss. of this work — No. 32 of the Mya. Or. Lib.^ and No. .371 of 
the Cat. Kan. Mas. in the Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. 
Ka. Oha.y II. 466, 467-469. 

188. Pub. in the Karndtaka^Kavya-Kalanidhi Series^ Mysore (No. and date 
of publication not specified on the title page) ; also Mss. — No. A. 48 (P.) of 
. the Mys. Or. Lib.y and Nos. 372-876 {P.L.) of the Oat. Kan. Mas. in the 
Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Gha.y II. 466, 469-461. 

184. Compare, for instance, vv. 3-4, 10 of the C. Bi.^ with A.F.C., 1, 26, 111,28, 
and I, 60 ; and verses on pp. 1-2, 6, 11, 16, 20, 24-26, 29, 33, 37, 41, 63 
and 68 of the Gi. Go.y with verses in C. Ft., IV-V, and A. F. (7., I-III; 
also compare prose colophons on pp. 68-69 (of the G. Bi.) and pp. 38-89, 
68-70 (of the Gl. Gd.) with the colophon on ff. 120-123 of the Sachchii. Nir. 

136. See p. 4, para 2. 

136. Compare yy. 6, 1-2, 6, 8-9 (on pp. 1-2 of the G. Bi.) with vv. 32, 1-2, 12, 
18-14 (on pp. 19, 41, 63 and 66 of the Gi. Go.) ; also compare, for instance, 
prose passages on pp. 6, 4ii-43, 4t, 49-60, 62-66, 67-69, 60-62, 66-66 (of the 
Gi. Go.) with Bmnapaa ‘ 19-30 (on pp. 41-67 of the C. Bi.). It is 
interesting to note the identity of the subject-matter treated of in these 
references. 
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refers to it as a prahandha and to the author as 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar {&r%-Chikadeva-mahdraj a 
virachitamappa divya prabandhangalol) . At the same 
time these productions evidence, as usual, a free borrow- 
ing from, and are indicative of an acquaintance with, the 
earlier writings of contemporaries, particularly those of 
his minister Tirumalarya. Nevertheless there are sufficient 
grounds on which we can assign their authorship to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. Firstly, the subject- 
matter of the texts is wholly permeated by the predilec- 
tions, experiences and views of Chikkadevaraja. Indeed 
his personality appears prominently throughout, arid the 
reader is made to feel that he is being directly addressed 
by, and brought into intimate contact with, him. 
Secondly, the methodology of these works differs from 
that of the well-known contributions of Tirumalarya and 
his colleagues, in so far as the author here clearly 
states and develops his thesis with an individuality and 
zest ali bis own. Thirdly, in marked contrast with the 
works of Tirumalarya and other scholars, the prose 
and poetical style of these writings is perfervid, yet 
homely,, eminently popular and quite intelligible. 
Fourthly and lastly, although there is no independent 
evidence that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was an author 
himself, there is enough data at hand to hold that he was 
a person of many-sided tastes and accomplishments and 
that the possibility of his having tried his hand at 
literary ventures, particularly during the peaceful years 
of the latter part of his reign, is not altogether ruled 

OUt.137 

187. For details about the tastes and accomplishments of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, vide Ch. XVI below. Cf. Kar. Kd. Gha. (II. 466, 460) which, 
whiie ascribing both these works to Chikkadevaraja, refers to the 
possibility of Tirumalarya having written the Ol. Go. and passed it off 
in Chikkadeva’s name, on the ground that verses from Tilnimalarya’s 
works (like the C. Vi. and A.V.C.) occur largely in it. This position is 
untenable since it eschews considerations of personal element, style, 
methodology, etc., above referred to, borrowals apart. 
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The Ghikkadevaraja-Binnapaniy as noticed in the 
preceding chapter, deals with the essence of the 6rl- 
Vaishnava philosophy of ViH§^ddvaitismy in the form of 
thirty humble prose petitions {Binnapa) addressed by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to God Narayana of Melkote, 
the tutelary deity of the Yadu race {tan ianna kulor- 
devatey appa Yddavagiri-Ndrdyananadiddvaregalge 
bvrmapam geyva nevadol)}^ The work commences with 
eulogistic passages in poetry and prose referring to or 
echoing Chikkadevaraja’s exploits and achievements. 
Then the Eoyal author sets out his objective, namely, 
popularisation of the fundamentals of all philosophical 
knowledge among his subjects in readable Kannada, in 
accordance with the well-known message of the Lord in 
the Bhagavad-GUd, to enable them all to attain salvation. 
The first ten petitions deal with the nature and attributes 
of the Supreme Being as creator, preserver and destroyer 
{trividha-kdrananum) , The next eight petitions are 
centred round the romance of creation {srsti-krama) , 
with special reference to the universe, the elements, 
heaven and hell ; and the last twelve expound the nature 
of salvation {moksha) and the means of attaining it. The 
work reads throughout as a model piece of flowing 
Halagannada prose, each Binnapa beginning with a 
stanza in the kanda metre by way of introduction. ’ The 
Gita-Oopdlam is a poetical work in two parts, modelled 
on the Qlta-Govinda of Jayadeva. It is devoted to an 
exposition of salvation for the masses in accordance with 
the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gltd, as is pointed out by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself.^^ Each part contains 
a series of songs in seven sections {saptapadi) . Each 
section of the first part contains seven groups of songs, 

188. p. 6. 

189. Pp. 4-5 : Ellarumarivante Kannada vaHnolam meVnu^galinde dkhila 
totvarthongalam sangatigolisi ; prajegalanibarum ihadol aogavaldapo/r ; 
iva/rge paragaiiyumam aampddisavilpudenddraydu, 

140. P. 8, V. 10 : 1 UgaroUta Gitada mUladoli mukHgaiiya mog(idiiria%dam% 
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all in the tripadi metre ; each section of the second part 
also embodies the same number of groups of songs which 
are, however, in the panchapadiy tripadi and ekapadi 
metres, their number varying. The songs, on the whole, 
seem to be modelled and improved upon those of the 
earlier works ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
namely, the Ghikkadevardya-Saptapadi and Tripadigala- 
TMparya, They are occasionally interspersed by prose 
passages (vachana) briefly explaining the point at issue 
in each section. Both the parts are intimately connected 
with the explanation of the doctrine of trust in God’s 
Grace.^^^ The first part (purva-bhdga), in pajrticular, 
depicts the boyhood and sports of Lord 6rT-Krishna by 
way of giving prominence to Chikkadevaraja’s holding 
communion with and realizing the divine attributes of the 
Supreme Being the second (uttara-hhdga) treats also 
of the doctrine of absolute surrender to Vishnu as the 
means of attaining salvation.^^^ Delivered in a collo- 
quial diction, the songs in the GUa-Gopdlam have a 
fascination of their own ; they are soul-stirring and 
universal in their appeal and unfailing in the human 
interest attaching to them. 

The Chikkadevardja-Bmnapam sxiA the Gita-Gopdlam 
thus occupy an important place in the 6rI-Vaishnava 
literature of the period as living expressions of that faith 
in its popular aspect.^^^ Chikkadevaraja’s religion as 
propounded in the Binnapaniy in particular, is not merely 
the intellectual acceptance of a remote deity but a 
passionate insistence on the love and mercy of God. 
This prose-poem of his is not to be deemed a petty study 


141. P. 6 ; JEJraduni hhdgadol . . . namhugeyemha tadvpdyamam niru^ 
pimvar, 

142. Ibid. 

143. P. 41 ; Mokshamam addhipudarke updyamdda jyrapattirsvarilpamam 
nvrupimvar. 

144. For summaries of relevant extracts from these works, vide under 
Beligipn in Oh, XIII, 
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or a simple exposition of mere theological opinion * it is 
the portrait of as variously gifted and fascinating a man 
as ever lived. Variously gifted, we say advisedly, because 
the legend of his having been a religious persecutor has well 
nigh buried the lyric poet, the great soldier, the thinking 
philosopher, the subtle politician, the brilliant diplomat 
and the humane ruler. This work enables us to see the 
whole man as he was. His portrait of himself, as 
sketched here, may cause controversy ; but he has helped 
to kill the traditional portrait perpetuated through the 
centuries. His Appeal — such a self-revealing, humble 
name — is one of great charm and humanity and is, even 
in the religious literature of India, of quite unusual 
design. There is not another work which gives, in such 
brief compass, so attractive a presentation of the true 
inwardness of the Vaishnavite doctrine of Grace. It is 
one of the most successful attempts ever made to link up 
mystical Vaish^avite theology with the great doctrine of 
Prapatti, Only a devout, passionate and earnest 
Vaishuava, imbued with the truest spirit of the doctrine 
of Grace, could have written it. And when that is 
acknowledged, we acknowledge the fine spiritual at- 
mosphere in which he lived, moved and had his 
being. 

Another ^ri-Vaishnava scholar at the court of Chikka- 
. devaraja Wodeyar was Kamayapam- 
TinimSaV»* ^ Tirumalarya (or Tirumalacharya) of 
Kaundinya-gotra. He was by profession, 
we note,^^ a reader of the Edmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata, skilled in composing poems in Kannada, Telugu 

146. See E,G„ III (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 11. 727r728, 780-731, and Sr. 100 (1724), IL 
91,198-200: 

B&m&ya^cmi^Tirum<dAryam Kaundv^yam Vaishnavam ka^imW ; 

&ri Bdmdyafia^hdTata-pdrdyana‘vihita^vrttind-krtind | • > 

Kavind Tirumaleyachdryina . . . |j; 

KdrndfdTidhra^Bummakfta^kavitd-gdndharvaMshu yah kv4alah |. 

Tinid^ Bdindyai^a-Tirumaleydchdrya-sdri^ , , IJ , • - 
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and Sanskrit languages, and proficient in music. With' 
the assent of ChikkadSvar&ja, he com- 
*^® I>evanagara copper-plate 
granfi^ in Sanskrit and Kannada; The 
subject-matter of this grant, as referred to in the preceding 
chapter, relates to the year 1674, but the grant itself 
appears to have been actually composed at a considerably 
later date, since there are clear references^^^ in it to the 
events of 1682 and since it records^^® also an additional 
share (vritti) granted subsequent to 1674. The earliest 
record echoing the events of 1682 is the Seringapatam 
Temple copper-plate charter dated in 1686; the next one 
is the long introductory chapter in the Sachchudrdchdra- 
Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690), narrating the pedigree and 
exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The Devanagdra 
Plate seems obviously to be subsequent to the former 
and almost contemporaneous with the latter, since it 
contains verses^^® found in either of these latter sources. 
Hence it must be taken to have been composed between 
c. 1686-1690. 

On the ground of similarity of style and language, the 
Seringapatam Temple copper-pUde 
other works, charter and the introductory chapter to 

* the Sachchiidrdchdra-Nirnaya (setting 
out the pedigree, etc., of Chikkadevaraja, together with 
the long prose colophon at the end of the treatise), referred 

Ue, Ibid, Mys. Diet. Supyl, Vol., My. 116— see 11, 160-161: 

Likh/yaU tadcmujneyd | « 

Bdmdyaf^am^Tirumaldrya vidushd tdmra’‘id8anain\\ 

Cf. Kar. Ka, Oha, (III. 14-16) which places BSmaya^am-Tirumalarya in 
1722, solely on the authority of E,0,t III (1) 8r. 64 and 100,. though in the 
(1912, pp. 66-67, para 127), referring to the D^vano^am Plate, the 
name of the poet (i.e., BamSyapam-TirumalSrya) as its. composer has 
already been noticed by the learned author of the Kavi-Oha/rite, That 
Bfimiya^am-Tirumalirya was a contemporary of ChikkadSvarSjh and 
that he lived through the reigns of the first two of the'latter^s successors, 
are now borne out from a study of aU the records composed by him. See 
alro f.n. 1^ infra. 

147. Ihid, W. 86-96 ; see also €h. XI, f.n. 99 and 106, for details. 

148. I6»d, ll, 469-476. . / 149. Fiile references cited in f.n. 127 si^pra. 
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66 8)>ove, haverl^ he. assigned, to Bamayanam-Tiru' 
malSrya, althot^h. his name is not speoifically mentioned 
in both of these .works. These documents are drawn up 
in the approved katya style in Sanskrit. Indeed so 
melodious are the poetical passages of Bamayanam-'ntu* 
malSrya that Singararya quotes from them in the 
Mitravinda-Odvindam}^ 

. Among the poetesses of Chikkadevaraja’s court working 
; directly under the Srl-Vaishpava 

influence, were Honnarama and 
{^ririgaramma. 

Honnamma wrote the HadiJyadeya-Dharmamy^^^ a 
The Sadihadeya^ Kannada poetical work in 9 chapters 
Diutrmam, c. 1678- (sandhi) dealing with the duties of a 
faithful housewife. The poetess was, 
as noted in the preceding chapter, the bearer of 
’Chikkadevaraja’s pouch (sanchi). She appears to have 
belonged to the fourth order of the Hindu society and 
was attached to the household of Chikkadevaraja 
Wo^eyar since her teens (pddaduligadolu baleda 
bdlaki)}^ She was, as she refers to herself an 
ordinary unlettered lady who wrote under the influence 
and favour of her religious preceptor Alasingararya. 
Indeed Alasingararya, we are told,^^ had once brought 


160. I, 9 (p. 3) ; see also f.n. 118 supra. For details about the 18th century 
dompositions of Bamayapam-Tirumalarya, vide Ch. XVIII in Vol. II of 
this work. 

161. Pub. in thd Kamd^aka-Kdvya-Manjari Series^ No. 4, Mysore, 1898; 
also P.L. Mss. of the work— Nos. 644-645 of the Oat. Kart. Mss. in the 
Mad. Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha.^ 11. 606-506. 

162. See 1, 2a84, also 9-10, whew she speaks of herself as a humble, yet 
highly favoured, chambermaid serving under ChikkadevarSia. 

163. I, 84. 

164. I, 22, ’88, IX, 63, 56-66: Olevididu na vOdadarive; palavodugalinde 
palavu bijjegalinde palabage vdtttgalinde helevadedirpenendenisuvatalla ; 
AJu^irtgardryanudddnia kfpd vaibhavake ; negalida maimeyinddgi 
maihdkrtipi\%dmu\ d vup€idiiaviitardryaru tanagd vidhadolu pSlidenu. 

166. r, 12-19 (pp, 8-4), 20-39 ; see also under Position of women in Oh. XIII. 
Compare the account of the poetess and her work in the Editori<\l 
Introduction {pp. 1^2)‘^to it and in the Ka/r. Ka. Oha. (II. 606), which re^er 
to the .possibiUty' of Honnaimna (the poetess) having been a native 'bf 
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fier literary' and poetical talents to ‘the tiotice of 
Chikkadevaraja, who desired his principal consort, 
'DSvamma of Yelandur, to have a poem composed by her 
(Honnamma) . And Honnamma, thus encouraged, wrote 
the work. The Hadibadeya-Dharmam is an undated 
poem. Internal evidence, however, goes to show that it 
was written at a time when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power after his seiries of 
conquests in all the eight directions (astadigmjaya 
Jakshmiyaru) during the early part of his reign,^®® and 
when Alasingararya, father of Tirumalarya, had risen to 
eminence in the' social life of the period as a leading 6ri* 
Vaishnava philosophical scholar.^®^ In particular, the 
titles (namely, l^rtmad-Vedamdrga-Pratisthdpandchdryd) 
Ubhaya-VEddntdchdrya) by which Alasingararya is 
addressed in the Hadibadeya-Dharmam are found 
repeated verbatim in two lithic records of 1678 referring 
to him.^®® The Hadibadeya-Bharmam was thus a 
product of the period c. 1678-1680. The introductory 
chapter {pUhikd sandhi) indicates the scope and subject- 
matter of the poem. It begins with invocations to God 
Pa^chimarangadhSma and Goddess Kanganayaki of 
Seringapatam as well as God Narayana of Yadugiri 
(Melkote) . Then follows a reference to the ancestry of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and a brief notice of his rule 


Ye]andur on the assumption that she was favoured by queen 
Devamma (of Yelandur). There is, however, no independent evidence in 
the work itself as to the ancestry, nativity, etc., of the poetess. 

166. I, 4 (p. 2). 167. IX, 61-63 ; see also under Social life in Ch. XIII. 

158. Compare Uadi. Dhar., 1, 12 (p. 3) and IX, 61, with E.C., III (1) Sr. 94 and 
IV (2) Kr. 46 of 1678 (cited also in Ch. XIII, f.n. 110). - The similarity in 
respect of the titles occurring in all these sources is significant. A^6 
compare Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 606) which identifies Alasingararya, 
mentioned in the text of the Badi. Dhar.^ with SingarSrya, younger 
brother of Tirumalarya and author of Mitra. a suggestion which is 
not warranted by evidence. Alasingararya was prominent ’in Hysoxe 
during the early part of Chikkadgyarfija’s reign also (up to 1686), and 
Singararya, his son, during the latter pari of it (from about 1698 onwards) 
--vide section on Social life in Oh. XIII; also worke of Singarfirya, 
above noticed. / . . 


29 * 
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and conrt and the circumstances under which the work 
came to be written; The poem, in the words of the 
poetess, is an embodiment of the essence of the philosophy 
of virtuous womanhood, an elixir of life, the quintessence 
of Biiblime truth and the secret of dharma^^ being 
intended for study and practical observance by all good 
housewives'^®® The theme of the poem is adapted, and 
aptly illustrated by references, from the Rdmdyana, 
Mahdbhdrata {mchidmgtheBhagavad‘GUd}y Bhdgavatay 
Vlshnu-Purdna and the canonical texts of Manu and 
other law-givers, with which the poetess shows her 
acquaintance.^®^ The next eight chapters are centred 
round the subject-matter of the work proper. Each of 
these chapters begins with invocations to Vishnu and 
Lakshmi in their various manifestations. The second 
and third chapters deal, respectively, with the devotion 
of a good housewife to her husband and the nature of 
her services to him. The fourth chapter treats of her 
behaviourism towards her parents-in-law and other 
members in the family, and of faithful service to her 
husband. The fifth deals with the treatment to be 
aecoi*ded to her by her parents, brothers and sisters, 
parents-in-law and other relations ; and touches on the 
responsibilities of parents in bringing up their daughters 
and bestowing them in marriage on right types of 
husbands. Chapter six is an exposition of the ethics of 
honourable wedlock, with reference to the happy 
companionship and co-operation of the married couple 
through life. Chapter seven depicts the state of 
renunciation and passionate longings of a virtuous lady 
Sefiarated from her husband during his long absence 
from his place. The next chapter deals with the daily 

8ati dharma . . . idu pdtivratya^harnia^tatvada 
aro-vide-aaf^ivana-ma/ntray idu paramMha Mtdpudiiada Hru\u\ 
dharma-rahatya. 

100 . 1 , 00 : SMya/rddlai^idUy 'o\v9ndindh4mndda had€an€vrUdehaaiamudii>, 

101. I, 40, n, 09-00, III, 40-49, IX, 0, 14.16, 06-44. 
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routine of a devoted wife in her household. The last 
chapter is an earnest plea for single-minded devotion to 
and worship of Vishnu on the part of faithful housewives, 
at the end of their meritorious careers, as means of 
attaining salvation in accordance with the doctrines of 
6rI-Vaishpavism,^®^ The poem concludes with an 
expression of the indebtedness of the poetess to her 
preceptor Alasingararya and an eulogy of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wo<Jeyar*s rule in Mysore. 

The Hadibadeya-Dharmam is in the main written in 
the sdngatya metre. The close of each chapter, however^ 
is indicated by a verse in the kanda metre {sanchiya 
Honnamma nusirda kabbadolu . . . sandhi). The 

work is a typical piece of Halagannada poetry, its diction 
being grammatically pure, homely, easy-flowing, free from 
ornamentation and intelligible to a degree.^^ Through- 
out, the poem is expressive of the humility, earnestness 
and sincerity of convictions of an unsophisticated mind 
yearning for the maintenance unimpaired of the ancient 
ideals of Hindu womanhood, and for the preservation 
and promotion of domestic peace and felicity. Although, 
perhaps, Honnamma may be said to depict an idealistic 
picture of things, she maintains an intimate connection 
with the realities of contemporary life, in so far as she 
wrote under the SrI-Vaishuava influence of the times. 
Indeed she does appear prominently as a moralist work- 
ing against a religious and philosophical background, and 
her poem is but an index of the popularity of Srl-Vaish- 
navism in the court of Mysore about 1680. As an 
exceedingly interesting though a plain lettered ode,/as 
an everlasting code of social ethics relating to the duties 


163. See IX, 1-6, lO-lS, 46-46, referring to the merits, etc., of //ulna, vairdgyUt 
hari'bhakti^ kdmya^karma^ nitya^naimitia-karmat r ah as y astray a ^ 
yancha-samskdra and arthapanchaka-tatva as means of salvation 
(mukti): 

168. See 1, . 88 : MllaTmnaTivantelavdtugalifide . sotUswoevvUf, where Hon* 
namma herself refers to th^ simplicity of her styles 
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and responsibilities of women as good housewives/®^ 
the Madibadey^rDharmam occupies a unique place in 
the Kfumada litmiture of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 

^ringSramma wrote the Podww«-ira^a«a^®® (c. 1685). 

She belonged to a ^ri-Vaishpava 
Brahmanical family, being a daughter 
of Chintamani-De6ikendra and disciple 
of §rmivasa-De4ika.^®^ She was, as already referred 
a young poetess favoured by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
The Padminl-Kalydna is a Kannada poem, also in the 
sdngatya metre, describing the marriage between God 
Srinivasa of Tirupati and Padmini.^^®® 

By far the most important contributor to Vlra-^aiva 
literature during the reign of Chikka- 
(b) Vira-^atva (Jevaraia Wodeyar was Shadakshara- 

Iti er ature, * * 

deva (Shadaksharaiya) , particulars of 

Sha^ksharadeva , , , , , 

ibndLhU works, whose ancestry, etc., we have else- 

where noticed.^®® Shadaksharadeva, 
we learn, had attained celebrity, and been honoured 
by the cultured classes, as an expert in the art of 
composing poems in the Sanskrit and Kannada languages. 
His 'Vvritings generally belong to the period c. 1655-1700, 
althoughj curiously enough, there is nowhere any 
reference therein, to his actual position as one of the 
councillors of Ghikkadevaraja’s cabinet. Among the 
extant works, in Halagannaday of Shadakshari are the 

164. IX, 64 ; Dhamiada nenahu mareyadante krtvydgi ninnisi nelegolisu 
denu^ 

166. S«« Kar. Ka, Cha., II. 616-617. 166. Ibid. 

167. AntSf Ch. XIII — see under Position of women \ also Kar. Ka, Cha., 
l.c. 

165. Kar, Ka, Gha.t II. 617. 

169. Vide imder Council of MinisterSf in Ch. XII. 

170. See colophons to Shadaksharadeva’ B works (».«., Bhaktddhikya-Ratnd* 
calit BdtaHkharn-Vildsat Vrshabhindra-Vijaya and ^abaraiankara- 
Viuisa): Samskfia Karndfaka hhdshdmayasarasa-prabandha-nirmdna* 
dUtturi-dhuf^Hta ; saraaajanaymdnitdhhayakavitd-viMrada ; ubhaya^ 
kaviiA'vichakshana, See also Rdj, Kaih.^ XII. 474, where Devaohandra 
^^eidcs of Shadikkehari as having been a distinguished poet of his age 
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BdjaSekharor Vildsa,^'^ Vrshabhendra- V i j a y a a n d 
^aharaiankara^Vildsa^’^^ all written in ihQ ehampu style. 
The earliest of these is the BdjcUeJchara-Vildsa, a 
prdbandha completed on January 30, 1655.^^^ It deals, 
in 14 chapters, with the story of how prince Raja^ekhara, 
son of Satyendra^Ghola, received capital punishment at 
the hands of his father for having caused the death of a 
child during his recreations in the streets of his capital 
city, and how he ultimately obtained salvation at thfe 
hands of 6iva, It is based on the original Tamil work of 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (Pillai-Nainar), first written in 
the form of an epic poem in Kannada by Gubbi-Malla- 
narya (c. 1513) in his Bhdvachintdratna}^^ A manu- 
script copy of the Bdjaiekhara-Vildsa appears to hav6 
been actually completed on July 9, 1673 (Pramddicha?\ 
&rdvana iu, It was probably this copy which is 

said^*^*^ to have been presented by Shadaksharadeva at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja. The Vrshabhendra-Vijaya^ 
also called Basavardja-Vijaya, was brought to compler 
tion on January 28, 1677/^® It is a mahd-ptirdna iu 42 
chapters, dealing with the life of Basava, founder of 
Vira-Saivism. From a manuscript of this work it would 
seem that a copy of it was made by one Ganjam 
Yatirajaiya by December 23, 1700.^^ The ^dbaraiankara- 

171. Ms. No. K. 67 — P,L.\ Mys. Or, Lib . ; also published work in the Mys^ 
Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 442*446. 

172. Ms. No. K. i06~~F.L . ; Mys. Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Ibid, 442, 
446-447. 

173. Mss. Nos. 67 and 357— P.L . ; Mys. Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Ibidf 
442, 448-449. 

174. XIV, 184 : Jayabdada Mdga iuddha . . . tritlyeyalU . . ► f hfU 
paripurnamdytu. 

176. Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 443. 

176. Ms. No. K. 67 (referred to in f.n. 171 supra), ft. 113, v. 186. 

177. See Bdj. Kath. (XII. 482, XI. 393), where Devachandra speaks of 

Sha^akshari as having been well acquainted with Lllavati and other narra- 
tive poems {vaatuka kdvya), and refers to his (Sha^akshari.’s) presenta- 
tion of a copy of the BdjcL^Skhara-Vildsa to GhikkadevarSja and to his 
being honoured with grants of maths, rent-free lands, etc., on the latter’s 
appreciation of it. ^ 

178. ff. 153, v. 91 : Naldbda Mdgha mdsada sita^paksha panohami. 

179. Ms. No. K. 406 (referred to in f.n. Vt^supra), H. 164 (ending). 
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'VU&aoi}^ (c. 1690t 1700) is also Aprabandha in 6 chapters, 
dealing with the. wellrknown sportive fight of 6iva 
(in the guise of a huntsman) with Arjuna. Sha4ak- 
sharadeva is further credited^® with having written 
in Sanskrit the Kavikaini,otr-Basayana, BhaJetadhikya- 
Bdtndvali and Sivadhikya-Eatndvali. Only the first 
two of these works (c. 1680-1690) have, however, come 
down: to us,^®* and they are contributions to the devotional 
literature on Vlra-^aivism. The Bhaktddhikya-Batnd- 
vali, in particular, has also a gloss (tippani) entitled 
Bhaktdnanda-Ddyini, written by one Guru-Siddha- 
Yati.^® 

Sha^akshari usually begins his works after invoking 
6iva and the deities of the ^aiva pantheon {i.e., GaneiSa, 
Shanmukha, Nandi, etc,), and after referring to his 
preceptor (ChikkavIra-DeiSika) and the early Vlra-6aiva 
poets (i.e., Basava, Channabasava, Prabhudeva, Mallana, 
Harifivara, Eaghavanka, Somanatha, Nijagupa-feivayogi 
and others). He invariably speaks of the excellence of 
his writings as stressing new modes of literary expression 
(navina . . . ukti ; nava-kdvya ; nutana ; posa rlti 

. . . ; navinamdlankpti).^^ His diction is majestic, 

flowing and melodious, though his descriptions are in 
an ornate style. Altogether Sha^aksharadeva’s contribu- 
tions are an index of the potency of Vira-6aiva tradition 
in Mysore during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

180. From the order of precedence! mentioned in a P. L. Ms. (No. 67, ff. 29-8b) 
of the ^aharaMankara-VilOBa^ it would appear that the latter work was 
written subsequently to the BajaASkhadrarVUaBa, Vrshahhindra-Vijaya 
and Kavikarr^a^Batayana. Hence we are inclined to place it within the 
latest chronological limits, i.e,, c. 1690-1700. See also and compare Kar 
Ka. Oha., II. 448. 

VSl* Bee’PrettkCeio BhakiddhikyA’Baindvapi. 

189. Ms. No. A, 61— P. ; Mys. Or. Lib., and B. 990 (Pub,) in the Mys, Or. 
tib. In view of what has been stated in f ,n. 180 mpra, we have to 
assign these works to c. 1680-1690. 

183. See pi 66 (colophon) of B. 990 cited above. 

184. Vide Mss. cited in. f.n., 171-178 supra-, see also Kar^ Ka. Gha^ (it. 444 . 
446, 448>, quoting texts fmm the originals. 
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, Among the Jaina authors of the period, Chidmanda 
and Ghikkappa-Fapdita claim our 
(c) Jmna literature, attention. 

Chidananda was, we note,^®®a poet, on whom the pontifical 
ofl&ce at the Jain math of 6ravan^ 
Chidananda. Belagola had been bestowed by his pre- 

decessor Charukirti-Pai;idita- Y ogindra 
who had left the place to Somavarpet owing to certain 
serious local differences. At the time of Chidananda's 
succession to the pontificate after the death of Charukirti, 
the same state of affairs, we are told,^®® continued at ^rava^ia- 
Belagola, in consequence of which he had to go about on 
a tour through various parts of the country {ndnd 
nddugalolu sancharisi) . Ultimately, however, he was 
established in the pontificate with the assurance of safety 
(abhaya) promised by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a mark of gratitude to Chikkadevaraja, it would 
appear, Chidananda wrote the Muni- 
mrn&abhyudaya,^^ a poetical work in 
Kannada dealing with the rise and 
fortunes of the line of Jain sages at 6ravana-Belagola, 
from the time of Vardhamtoa down to Charuklrti- 
Pandita-YogTndra of the Dakshindchdrya-Pltha, The . 
peom, as it has come down, is in 5 chapters {sandhi) 
and is incomplete. The first chapter begins with 
invocation to Jina {VUardga) and contains verses of 
eulogy directly addressed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and pointing to the excellence of his government tested 
with reference to the principles of the ancient science of 
politics, namely, the three-fold elements of power 
{utsdh a-p rabh u-mantra-iahti) and the seven-fold 
elements of sovereignty {saptdnga^ Le., svdmi-mantri- 
mitra-kdia-deia-durga-hala-lakshanani) , In the second 

iSr II, 89-92. 186. Ibid, 93-101. 

187. Ms. No. A. 198~-P. ; My a. Or, Lib . ; see also and compare Kwr, Ka. Cha., 

11. Goasio. 
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chapter, the poet sketches the pedigree of Chikkadfiva 
by way of tracing the existence of friendly relations 
between the Mysore Eoyal House and the pontificate of 
Charukirti, especially since the time of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637). The subject-matter of the 
work commences from the third chapter. 

The Munivamidhhyudaya has to be placed towards 
the close of the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, since 
it presents a picture of him as a king ruling Mysore in 
peace after overawing the chiefs of Kongu, Kodagu and 
Maleyala countries (c. 1700),^®® and since it is conspicuous 
by the absence of any reference to ViiSalaksha-Pandita 
(1673-1686). It is written in the colloquial sdngatya 
metre, and is invaluable as affording us some insight into 
the chamcter of Chikkadevaraja as ruler of Mysore with 
toleration as an article of his political faith. 

Chikka^l^a-Pa^dita was a Jaina Brahman of Ka^yapa- 
chikkanpa- gotra, son of a scholar by name 

Paij^ta. Doddarya.^®^ He compiled the Vaidya- 

The Vaidya- Nighantu-Sdraj^^ a work on Pharma^ 
mghavtu-adra,im. ganskrit. It was, as he tells 

us,^®^ prepared in 1703 (L 1626) at the desire of 
physicians and experts (in various idstras) of the court 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The work begins with 
invocations to the five great Jaina preceptors (panchagurti ) , 
to Jina and Sarasvatiiand to the earlier Jaina poets like 
Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Aditya and Simhasena. 
It is in 14 chapters and deals with the preparation of 
drugs from ingredients of various classes {varga), such as 
grains, roots, plants, herbs, flowers, fruits, sandal, sugar- 
cane and metals. The treatise was, as the compiler 
says, intended for practical application, to ensure the 
happiness of all living beings. 

188. Vida Gh. XI, f.n. 183, fordetaUs. 
lat- VaUfitt-Nighaiiitu-aara, S. 1, v. 8. 

m- Uk Ho. 88a0-’P.£. ; Mys. Or. Lib. 191. ff. l-a, w. M, 9. 
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Aniongjhe miscellaneous works assignable to the reign 
, ^ . of Ghikkadevaraja Wo^eyar, the Sarajd- 

Hanumendra-Ya,^d~ Vildsa^^ (c. 1700) 
is a Kannada champu in 5 cantos, 
dealing with the history of Saraja-Hanumappa Nay aka, 
son of Sitarama, chief of Tarikere-Santebennur and a 
contemporary of Chikkadevaraja. The author of the 
work is Krishna-^arma, a Brahman of Bharadvaja-gotra 
and Yajussakha, grandson of Appaji and son of Patte- 
Timmarya by Tirumalamba. Skilled in poetical compo- 
sition, he was, as he tells us, a devotee at the feet of 
Goddess Minakshi of Madura, and was the head of the 
guard establishment at the Palace of the king of Mysore, 
i.e,, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar {Mahisura-rdd-geha-dvardr 
dhyaksha) , The Ghikkadevardja-Dharamramandbhyu* 
dayah}^ (c. 1700), an anonymous epic poem {mahd-kdvya) 
in 5 cantos in Sanskrit, deals with the rise and fortunes 
of the Mysore Eoyal House up to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Lastly, the Chikkad^va-Kempadevammanavara-mUana- 
hddugalv}^ is a collection of Kannada songs in the 
sdngatya metre, in honour of Chikkadevaraja and his 
principal consort Devamma, composed in or about 1703 
{Svabhdnu)\ The compiler does not mention his name 
but he seems to have been the son of one Narasaiya, a 
treasury official under Chikkadevaraja {Bokkasada- 
Narasa-vibhu-putrandgi). Another Kannada work, of 
unique popularity, though not written under the direct 
patronage of Chikkadeva, is the Jaimini-Bhdrata (c. 1700) 
—dealing with the Asvamedhika-Parva of the Maha- 
bharata in 34 cantos {sandhi) in the vdrdhika-sha^adi 
metre — by LakshmKa of Devapura or Devanur (in 
the present Kadur district), ;Son of Annamanka of 


192. Ms. No. B. 68-~P. ; Mya. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha.t 
II. 628-529. 

193. Mss. Nos. 21 {P.L., in Orantha oharaoters) and B. 12. (P.) in the 
Muharaja'a Sanskrit CoUege Library ^ Mysore* 

194. Ms. No. 18-6-6— P.L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. : see* ft; 180^331. 
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The nature of the 
VaishQavite Bevival. 


Bharadvaja-gotra and a devotee of the local deity 
Lakshmirama^a {Devapurornilaya L akahmiramana ) , 
whom he invokes.^^ 

Here we take leave of the authors of the period of 
Chikkadevaraja’a reign and their contri- 
butions. The period was one of con- 
siderable activity. Despite the political 
troubles and the wars which resulted from them, the peace 
and order Chikkadeva evolved throughout his kingdom 
helped towards a Vaishnavite Revival, which may be said 
to have reached its culminating point in his reign. He 
was, perhaps, the first leader of the Vaishnavite Re- 
naissance, which had its remote origin in the reigns of the 
Vijayanagar Emperors of the third and fourth dynasties. 
This Renaissance gave to the masses and the intellectuals 
alike a philosophy of life, a philosophy that linked life to 
spirituality as its sure sheet-anchor. The poetry of the 
period does not pretend to be a substitute for religion; this 
view is plainly discarded. Vaishnavite philosophy made 
poetry the handmaid of religion. But religion does not 
overshadow the living faith of man in his higher destiny, 
though it furnishes the poet his subject-matter. It is 
here that we see the highest blessing that Vaishnavism 
bestowed in its new setting. This, however, does not 
mean that all poetry became devotional ; it is not so, as 


195. Considerable controversy has, of late, centred round the nativity, date, 
etc., of LakshmUa, the author of this classic (Pub.). “ Devapura,” 

**Surapura” or ** Glrvapapura,*’ occurring in the text, has been 
identified by some with Surapura in the present Hyderabad State, while 
the work itself is attempted to be placed in the 16th century. The 
trend of all the available evidence, however, is in favour of the identity 
of the place with Devanfir in the present BLadfir district and of the poet 
being a Srl-Vaishnava Brahman. Both on the ground of style and from 
references to LakshmUa in Kannada works of the 18th century (see 
Kar, Ka, Oha.t HI. 16, 67), the poem must be held to have been 
composed about, or slightly subsequent to, 1700 when the harassing wars 
between Mysore and Ikkdri had come to a close and Devanur, situated 
on the borders of both the kingdoms, had begun to enjoy the blessings 
of- peace. As to its popularity, it ought to suffice if it is said that there 
is hardly a Kannada knowing man who has not read it or heard it read 
(see Mps. iv. ^l456)> 
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we have seen above. The Vaish^avism of this period 
helped to bring back poetry and even what went by the 
name of philosophy to a sense of stability, of realism, of 
belief in a fixed order of things which makes life worth 
living and work worth undertaking. That is what 
animates and informs poetry of this period. With the 
Renaissance, the old order of scepticism, of unbelief, of 
idealism that is not rooted in the earth, is dissipated and 
we get in its place a poetry that expresses the absence 
bf unbelief and implants a sense of deep spirituality, a 
spirituality that knows no bounds, which treats all alike, 
which sweeps in all humanity under its wings, and which 
has behind it a philosophy which avowedly takes the 
whole of experience into consideration and thus opens a 
vista for the man of action as much for the man of 
inaction in the true spirit of the Bhagavad-Gltd}^ 


X96, See Bhag. Oi., VI, 8, which may be thus rendered ; “ For a Sage who 
is seeldng Y$ga, action is called the means ; for the same Sage when he 
is enthroned in Yoga, inaction is the thOans,” 



CHAPTER XV. 

ChikkadEvarAja Wodeyar, 1673-1704 — (contd.) 

Chikkadevaraja’s measures of war finance — Contemporary 
evidence of the Jesuit Fathers — Their account — Its bear- 
ings — Examination of same — Its limitations — Narratives 
of Wilks and Devachandra (19th century) — Wilks’s account — 
Deyachandra’s version — Narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra compared — Their basic assumptions and limita- 
tions — Wilks, Devachandra and the Jesuit Fathers, compared 
and contrasted — Final evaluation. 


W E have reached a stage in the narration of the story 
of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, where we may con- 
Chikkadevaraja’s veniently pause a little to consider an 
measuresofwar episode in it, to which brief reference 
has been made in an earlier chapter.^ 
This episode relates to the mode in which he is said to 
have raised money for carrying on his warfare. There are 
three definite reasons why we should consider this episode 
at some length. First, because it looms large in his life- 
history ; secondly, it furnishes the key to his financial 
and administrative measures and the political motives 
underlying them ; and thirdly and finally, it is necessary 
to evaluate the actual truth underlying it, as much in 
the interests of historical research as of the practical 
value attaching to it in the career of a great ruler. 

There has come down to our times an account of what 


Contemporary 
evidence of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 


Chikkadeva did in order to meet the 
emergency created by war. This 
account is contained in the letters of the 


Jesuit Fathers of the time, and it is best to set down 


Ante Ch. XI : see text of t.n. lie-U8. 
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here what they sent home as the information gathered by 
them* Writing of what occurred between 1684-1686, 
they stated 

“ Attacked in the heart of his kingdom by the armies 
of Sambogi [Sambhaji], the king of 

[^heir account. Mysore, to provide for the expenses of 
the war, resorted, in the eastern pro- 
vinces of his dominions, to' exactions and cruelties so 
revolting that his subjects rose in a body against him and 
all his ministers. Stimulated by the losses which weakened 
him on all sides, driven by the impulse of the present 
sufferings without any thought of what was to happen, 
destitute, moreover, of sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur, like all enslaved people, they chose as 
their generals two Brahmans, chiefs of the sects of 
Vishnu and ^iva, and formed two large armies. The one 
composed of seventy thousand men marched straight 
against the fortress of Mysore and besieged the king who 
shut himself up there ; the second composed of thirty 
thousand men burst on the province of Satyamangalam 
and the adjoining countries. . . . After discharging 

their first fury on the ofiicers of the king and many 
magistrates, the two generals took advantage of the 
occasion to vent their hatred against our neophytes and 
destroy Christianity.’* “ The king of Mysore,” it is 
further stated,® ‘‘ incensed at their (his subjects*) 
insolence, sent an army against them to carry fire and 
sword everywhere, and toss the rebels on the point of 
the sword, without distinction of age or sex. These 
cruel orders were executed. The pagodas of Vishnu and 
6iva were destroyed, and their large revenues confiscated 
to the royal treasury. Those idolaters who escaped the 
carnage fled to the mountains and forests, where they 
led a miserable life.” 

S. See in Ndyaks of Madura^ p. 292 : Louis de MeUo to Noyelle, 1686. 

3. I6id, p. 194, quoting from Bertrand’s Lq iBifmion Bu Madur6 (iii. 880>381)« 
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Though the above letters of the Jesuit Fathers seem 
partly to exaggerate and partly to 
Its bearings. mis-state what had actually occurred in 

Ghikkadevaraja’s own kingdom, there is 
need to hark back a little and examine the conditions 
that prevailed in it during the period the war for 
supremacy was going on in the distant south (1680-1686). 
Ohikkadeva’s war, ostensibly in favour of the NEyak of 
Madura, was really, as we have seen,^ for the assertion of 
his own right of overlordship over the entire south as 
the most powerful surviving Viceroy of the old Karnataka 
province of the Vijayanagar Empire. Since the death of 
Siviji there was evidently a stronger sentiment in his 
favour in the south, while his own martial prowess helped 
to substantiate, even better, his claim to the title. The 
wars waged by Chikkadeva should have entailed great 
expenditure, and the expenditure had to be met. The 
flow of men and money into Madura could not evidently 
be kept up in an uninterrupted fashion, especially as he 
had to provide for the defence of his home-lands attacked 
by Sambhaji. One result of this was that the dependents 
of the Madura Nayak, who had joined him or acknow- 
ledged his overlordship, either began to desert him or 
went over to others who claimed to occupy the broken-up 
kingdom of Madura. In these circumstances, Chikka- 
d§va appears to have made a supreme effort to find fresh 
resources for carrying the war to a successful issue. The 
exact measures he took and the actual persons whom he 
selected for giving effect to those measures are lost to us, 
perhaps, for ever, for, beyond the Jesuit letters above 
quoted from, we have only the accounts of Wilks, the 
historian, and of Devachahdra, the Jain author, both of 
whom wrote from the traditionary tales current in their 
own period (19th century). Thus w'ehave three versions 
to compare and contrast in this connection — the Jesuit 

4^ Gh, XI ; under- 
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version, tlie titory as narrated by Wilks arid the ti^adition 
as developed by Devachandra. It will be seen from the 
sequel that while the version of the Jesuit Fathers is not 
possible of belief because of its palpable improbabilities 
and the patently confused character of the news which it 
embodies, the stories given currency to by Wilks and 
Devachandra are to a large extent echoes of excesses 
committed neither by Chikkadeva nor by his agents but 
ascribed to them by tradition which fastens itself to 
“ some prominent person whose memory is fading ; who 
has been dead, that is to say, for about a hundred years 
or less, if the real facts have never been widely known.”® 
But, before we pursue further this aspect of the matter, 
we may examine here the three versions we have referred 
to above. 

First, as to the version of the Jesuit Fathers so 
graphically set out in their letters. 
There is, it must be stated at once, no 
evidence so far on the Mysore side, 
confirmatory of what we find in them. No doubt the 
statements made are of a contemporary character, but 
news travelled slowly in those days and much of it was 
gossip or truth, largely, if not wholly,, diluted by hear- 
say. Such “ testimony,” even though contemporary, has 
to be received with great caution, especially when there 
is no independent evidence of any reliable kind to corro- 
borate at least its principal points. The following 
statements are specifically made in regard to Chikkadeva : 
(1) to meet the cost of the war, he resorted, in the 
eastern provinces of his dominions, to exactions and 
cruelties so revolting that his subjects rose in a body 
against him and all his ministers ; taking advantage 
of his difficulties, his subjects chose two Brahmans as 
their generals, one the head of the Vaishnavites and 
the other the head of the 6aivitfes; (3) each of these 

. j ^ ' 
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generals, collecting a large army, discharged their fury 
first on the officers of the king and many of his 
magistrates and then attacked the Christian neophytes 
with a view to destroy their religion ; (4) the king, in his 
anger, sent an army against his subjects, which carried 
fire and sword everywhere and tossed the rebels on the 
point of the sword, without distinction of age or sex ; and 
(6) he also destroyed the temples dedicated to Vishnu 
and 6iva and confiscated their treasures to the royal 
treasury. The first of these statements is evidently an 
echo of the administrative and fiscal reforms undertaken 
by. Chikkadevaraja. The further statement that these 
were restricted to the ‘‘ eastern provinces ” is not correct, 
as we know his financial zeal and reforms, such as they 
were, extended to his whole kingdom. It is possible 
that they gave rise to some misunderstanding but the 
suggestion that they were intended specially as a lever 
to raise the cost of the war or were pressed through in 
an ^oppressive manner seems far from the truth. Much 
less can the suggestion that his measures led him into 
“exactions and cruelties so revolting as to make his 
subjects rise in a body against him and all his ministers 
carry conviction. What makes it more incredible are 
the statements that his subjects chose two “ Brahmans ” 
as their “generals,'* one of the “Vaishnava" and the 
other of the “ feaiva ** persuasion, that each of these 
collected an immense army and that they jointly dis- 
charged their fury first on the officers of the king, then on 
his magistrates and then on the Christian neophytes 
With a view to destroy the Christian religion ! The story 
of the selection of the two “ Brahman generals*' and 
their insurrection apart — wholly uncorroborated by any 
other evidence as it is — the concluding suggestion that 
they took hold of the occasion “ to vent their hatred 
against the Christian neophytes and destroy Christianity,” 
shows both the bias of the writer of the letter and the 
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petty character of some of the rioting that shotilS have 
occurred in some restricted area. There is no inde- 
pendent evidence to believe that there was a 'mdespread 
rebellion of the kind, alluded to, during Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign ; nor is there any evidence that Christiahity had 
by then so far advanced in this region as to invite such 
wholesale destruction at the hands of rebels whose griev- 
ances, if any, were primarily against the king and his 
ministers rather than against the poor Christian 
neophytes who were probably confined to the poorest 
classes at the time and who could not have occupied a 
territory so large as to include the whole of the “eastern 
provinces.’*® There is manifestly not only sonie exagge- 
ration here but also some religious bias against the king, 
in whose dominions such destruction of Christianity 
came to be canvassed. What follows is even more 
impossible of belief. It is said that the popular insur- 
rection raised the ire of the king, that he sent an ^rmy 
against his subjects “ to carry fire and sword everywhere 
and toss the rebels on the point of the sword, without 
distinction of age or sex,” and that “ these cruel orders 
were executed.” The cruel punishment referred to here 
is the one of impaling people on the point of the sword 
{KazhuvikkHtaradit) y which, tradition says, a Pandyan 
king of Madura resorted to in that town in the case of 
the Jains after his own reconversion from Jainism to the 
^aivite faith.*^ There is a festival that is annually 
celebrated in Madura in memory of this event in the 
^ great ^iva temple there, and the story is current far and 

6. The Franciscans found their way to Mysore from Goa about 1687. When 

the Jesuits arrived in the 16th century, they found Catholics in the 
Mysore territory, and a flourishing congregation at Seriugepi^^m. 
Father Cinnami made Seringapatam the head- quarters of the Jesuit 
Kanarese Mission {Mys, Qae.y New edition, I. 342). The eastern 
dominions of Ghikkadeva extended to the Satyamangalam area, where 
the Portuguese Jesuits , had founded the Kanarese Mission and had a 
centre of their own. Though there wes a flourishing congregation in 
. . Satyamangalam, the rural parts had presumably not. yet been invaded. 

7. Vide Appendix VI — (6). 
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wide in Southern India. Evidently those responsible 
for transmitting the news of distant happenings to the 
Jesuit Fathers transferred the story of the supposed royal 
iniquities of a past period to Chikkadevaraja, and the 
Jesuit Fathers — themselves probably familiar with the 
story in the Madura country — passed it on in their letters 
to their superiors at home. There is here a complete 
transference of old memories of alleged cruelties practised 
by a certain king to another king of a later date, which 
is just what sometimes happens when news -—especially 
political news — is transmitted by word of mouth through 
long distances and through widely differing individuals. 
What makes the whole story even more difficult of 
credence is the further statement that the king destroyed 
all the temples of Vishnu and 6iva and confiscated all 
their revenues to the royal treasury. All that we know 
of Chikkadeva independently makes us pause and reflect 
whether, even if he were the cruel king he is described 
to be in these letters, he would have ever perpetrated 
such sacrilegious acts as these, however much he might 
have been offended at his subjects. 

That those who conveyed news of the happenings in 
the eastern dominions of Chikkadeva 
Its limitutions. to the Jesuit Fathers in the Madura 
kingdom believed in the truth of those 
happenings or that the Fathers themselves believed in 
them cannot be held to be a proof of their having actually 
occurred.® But the fact that such news was conveyed 

B. Often our eyes see things which are not actually in existence and our ears 
hear things which have no physical basis. This self-deception — or 
rather the capacity for self-deception— is well illustrated by a story told of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, commonly known as G, B. S. Those letters 
G. B. 8, recaU to my mind,” writes Mr. J. S. Collis, the well-known 
publicist, ** a certain incident which has always seemed to me perfect as 
an illustration of the popular view of Shaw as well as a perfect symbol of 
the ways of eye-witnesses all the world over. The following conversation 
took place in Dublin city whose inhabitants have never cared much about 
Shaw.” “ I was talking,” Mr. Collis continues, ” with a friend ibout 
Bernard Sbaw. My companion inveighed against the man’s colossi 
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Biay be taken to be a pointer. We need not try to make 
history out of such news — news which probably was itself 
secondhand or hearsay — but we would be right in 

conceit. ‘ I saw him at a hotel the other day,’ he said. * His car was 
outside on the drive and, believe it or not, just above the index number 
he had actually put a plate on which were inscribed in large letters — 
*G. B. S.M’ “My friend,” adds Mr. Collis, “had seen * G. B.,’ the 
letters that cars from Great Britain carry abroad. But he had expected 
to see, he had wished to see, * G. B. S.* And so— like a true eye- 
witness — he saw it.” 

In this connection, Samuel Johnson’s observation is worth noting: “He 
who has not made the experiment, or who is not accustomed to require 
rigorous accuracy from himself, will scarcely believe how much a few 
hours take from certainty of knowledge and distinctness of imagery . . . 
To this dilatory notation must be imputed the false relations of travellers, 
where there is no imaginable motive to deceive. They trusted to memory 
what cannot be trusted safely but to the eye, and told by guess what a 
few hours before they had known with certainty,” — Johnson’s Works t IX. 
144, quoted by G. B. Hill in Boswell* s Life of Johmon (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford), II. 217, f.n. 4. Johnson advised Boswell to keep a journal of 
his life and in doing so, said : “ The great thing to be recorded (said he) 

is the state of your own mind; and you should write down everything 
that you remember, for you cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; 
and write immediately while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards.” — Ihid^ II. 217. In a letter to Dr. Burney, 
Johnson wrote : “ Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives, there 
is no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
ignorant, and others from mere indifference to truth. All truth is not, 
indeed, of equal importance, but if little violations are allowed, every 
violation will in time be thought little ; and a writer should keep himself 
vigilantly on his guard against the first temptations to negligence or 
supineness.” — Ihid^ IV. 361. Johnson insisted on a “superiority of 
understanding” on the part of a narrator of a story. Apropos of this, 
Boswell sets down the following conversation : “ He told me that he had 
been in the company of a gentleman (Bruce^ the Abyssinian traveller) 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the subject of conversation. 
But I found that he had not listened to him with that full confidence, 
without which there is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I 
was curious to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed 
of his abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of sense. Johmon. ‘ Why, 
Sir, he is not a distinct relater ; and I should say, he is neither abound- 
ing nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any superiority of under- 
standing.* Boswell. ‘ But will you not allow him a nobleness of resolu- 
tion, in penetrating into distant regions? * Johnson. ‘ That, Sir, is not 
to the present purpose. We are talking of his sense. A fighting cock has 
a nobleness of resolution.’ ” — Ibid, II. 333-334. 

The Jesuit ^’athers saw in the news conveyed to them what they had heard 
about Kazhuvikketfarodu and believed that Chikkadevaraja had practised 
it in his own kingdom ! ! Troublesome problems arise only from an in- 
adequate description of events that occur in the world by means of a faulty 
language. 
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asauming^ ^that beneath even such news, wrongly 
conveyed or wrongly understood, there lurks something 
worthy of careful, investigation. Indeed the laborious 
task of consulting all possible evidence and weighing 
conflicting accounts is necessary, if we are not to be 
misled into wrong conclusions. The Jesuit Fathers 
passed on what they heard or imagined they had heard 
tod as they understood it. They were not writing the 
story of their own times with sober judgments formed 
on a review of all the known facts. They seldom had 
the means to test their sources when dealing with what 
they heard and recorded in their letters. Contradictions 
are often set down without the writer noticing them : 
like the narratives of mediaeval writers in Europe, their 
letters cannot be relied upon unless we can verify them 
by collateral evidence.. They never pretended to be 
historians of the scientific type and it would be wholly 
wrong to expect them, in the circumstances they were 
placed, to have been scientific in their method; and 
possibly they would have been so, if they had had our 
appliances for comparison. Their writings cannot be 
treated as history in the truest sense. What is even 
more, remarkable is that their narrative fails wherever we 
could test it from facts independently known. Further- 
more, oven “ ti’aditions ” current in the very country 
where these ‘‘ cruel ” deeds are said to have been perpe- 
trated do not countenance the carrying out of such 
barbarous acts as we find given currency to in the letters 
of the Jesuit Fathers. These “ traditions ” are referred 
to by Wilks and by Devachandra. A narration of them 
will show how widely different they are from the versions 
sent home by the Jesuit Fathers. 

Of these two, Wilks is the earlier, writing as he did 

^vKawativesofWUks 1810. Though he does not 

MI a Devaohands* Specifically state his sources of infor- 
(idtb oaatorjr). . mation, he frankly admits that What 
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he gives is the traditionary account *' which, he saye, 
‘‘ has been traced through several channels to sources of 
the most respectable information.” Writing more than 
a hundred years after the events, he had, in the absence 
of authentic information, necessarily to depend on 
“ tradition ” which had its own modes of transmuting 
facts. Certain similarities between his own version and 
that of Devachandra suggest a common source to both. 
It is possible that Wilks based his account on the oral 
information available both to himself and to Devachandra 
at the time, they being contemporaries. Lt. Col. 
Mackenzie, who carried out his Survey of Mysore in 
1804, was a friend of Wilks and possibly knew Deva- 
chandra. Devachandra himself, a Jain Brahman of 
Kanakagiri (Maleyiir), actually completed his work 
Edjdvall-Kathd in 1838. In this work, he treats of 
the kings of the Karnataka country (including those of 
Mysore) from the earliest times down to the nineteenth 
century. He writes, however, not as a critical historian 
but as a gatherer and chronicler of current tradition. 
Added to it, he was a full-blooded Jain and wrote with 
all the fervour of a good partisan who believed in the 
greatness of his own religion. Wilks’s story is found 
detailed in different parts of his work. It is brought 
together here and presented in one conspectus, so that a 
complete idea may be formed of the “ tradition ” as Wilks 
received it. 

“ One of the earliest measures of this Raja’s reign,” 
writes Wilks of Chikkadeva,® ‘‘ had been 
Wilks’s account. to compel the dependant Wadeyars and 
Poligars, who, like his own ancestors, 
had commenced the career of ambition by affecting in 
their respective districts to be addressed by the title of 
Raja, publicly to renounce that assumption of indepen- 
dence, to disclaim the local prerogatives of punishment 


a. WUkB, I. 219-222. 
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wd confiacatiQU without previous authority from the 
Raja, and to jrevert to their original character of obedient 
ofiGLcera.ot.the government* This object was aided by 
first inviting, and then , compelling them to fix their 
residence at Seringapatam ; by assigning to them offices 
of honour about the Baja’s person, and gradually con- 
verting them from rebellious chieftains to obsequious 
courtiers. The insurgents in the districts were left, in 
consequence, destitute of the direction of their accustomed 
leaders, and the Jungum priests, deprived of their local 
importancCj and much of their pecuniary receipts, by the 
removal of these mock courts from the provinces, were 
foremost in expressing their detestation of this new and 
unheard-of measure of finance, and in exhorting their 
(iisciples to resistance. Everywhere the inverted plough, 
suspended from the tree at the gate of the village, whose 
shade forms the coffee-house or the exchange of its 
inhabitants, announced a state of insurrection. Having 
determined not to till the land, the husbandmen deserted 
their villages, and assembled in some places like fugitives 
Baking a distant settlement ; in others, as rebels breath- 
ing revenge. Chick Deo -Raj, however, was too prompt 
in his measures to admit of any very formidable 
combination. Before proceeding to measures of open 
violence, he adopted a plan of perfidy and horror, 
yielding in infamy to nothing which we find recorded in 
the annals of the most sanguinary people. An invitation 
was sent to all the priests of the Jungum to meet the 
Baja at the great temple of Nunjendgode, about fourteen 
miles south of Myspor, ostensibly to converse with him 
on the subject of the refractory conduct of their followers. 
Treachery w^ apprehended, and the number which 
assembled was estimated at about four hundred only. A 
l^ge pit had been previously prepared in a walled 
ii^psurey connected by a series of squares composed of 
tent walls, with the canopy of audience, at which they 
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were successively received one at a time, and after 
making their, obeisance were desired to retire to a place, 
where, according to custom, they expected to find xefresh- 
ments prepared at the expence of the Baja. Expert 
executioners were in waiting in the square, and every 
individual in succession was so skilfully beheaded, and 
tumbled into the pit, as to give no alarm to those who 
followed, and the business of the public audience went 
on without interruption or suspicion. Circular orders 
had been sent for the destruction, on the same day, of 
all the Jungum muts (places of residence and worship) in 
his dominions, ; and the number reported to have been 
in consequence destroyed was upwards of seven hundred. 
The disappearance of the four hundred Jungum priests 
was the only intimation of their fate received by their 
mournful disciples ; but the traditionary account which I 
have above delivered has been traced through several 
channels to sources of the most respectable information, 
and I profess my entire belief in the reality of the fact. 
This notable achievement was followed by the operations 
of the troops, which had also been previously combined* 
Wherever a mob had assembled, a detachment of troops, 
chiefly cavalry, was collected in the neighbourhood, and 
prepared to act on one and the same day. The orders 
were distinct and simple ; to charge without parley into 
the midst of the mob ; to cut down in the first selection 
every man wearing an orange-coloured robe (the 
peculiar garb of the Jungum priests) ; and not to cease 
acting until the crowds had everywhere dispersed. It 
may be concluded that the effects of this system of terror 
left no material difficulties to the final establishment of 
the new system of revenue; and there is a tradition 
which I have not been able to authenticate, that the 
Baja exacted from every village a written renunciation, 
ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land, ai;id 
an acknowledgment that it was the right of the *stat^. 
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If such documents ever existed, they were probably 
destroyed in 1786.** , 

“ The sixth was,*’ says Wilks in another part of 
his work,^® the lawful share of the crop for which the 
Eaja received his equivalent in money ; and, from previous 
reasoning and subsequent fact, we have every cause 
to believe that he was unwilling to risk the odium 
of increasing this proportion in a direct manner. He 
therefore had recourse to the law of the Sasters, which 
authorized him, by no very forced construction, to attack 
the husbandman by a variety of vexatious taxes, which 
should compel him to seek relief by desiring to compound 
for their abolition by a voluntary increase of the landed 
assessment ; and this is the arrangement which generally 
ensued ; although, from the great discontent excited by 
the taxes, the compromise was generally made on the 
condition of excepting some one or more of the most 
offensive, and proportionally increasing those which 
remained ; but the Baja, with that profound knowledge 
of human nature which distinguished all his measures, 
exempted from these new imposts all the lands which 
were allotted to the provincial soldiery in lieu of pay, 
according to the ordinary practice of the smaller Hindoo 
states, and thus neutralised, in some degree, the opposi- 
tion to the measure, and ensured the means of eventual 
compulsion. Those who may be desirous of comparing 
the ingenuity of an eastern and a western financier, may 
examine the subjoined detail of these taxes. The whole 
system is stated to have been at once unfolded, with 
intimation that it would be gradually introduced accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but the commotions which it 
produced by leading to measures of extreme severity, 
precipitated its total and abrupt introduction.” 

‘‘ The religious principles of the Raja,” remarks 
Wilks in a different part of his work,^^ “ seem to have been 


10 . IHd, 217 - 319 . 


11 . Ibidi 214 . 
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sufficiently flexible t6 adapt themselves without difficulty 
to the circumstances of the times. There is little doubt 
that he was educated in the principles of the Jungum ; 
but he openly conformed to the ceremonial of the 
Vishnoo, which was the ruling religion. His early and 
long intimacy with VishaLacsha, the Jain Pundit, whom 
on his elevation he had appointed his first minister, 
created a general belief that he was secretly converted to 
that persuasion^ and an expectation that he would openly 
profess it ; and this circumstance was supposed chiefly 
to have influenced the Jungum to assassinate that 
minister. When Tremalayangar, a Vishnavite, became 
afterwards the confidential minister, the Kaja evinced 
as strong an attachment to that persuasion : but political 
considerations alone would have rendered him the 
decided enemy of the religion in which he was supposed 
to have been educated. . . . The hostility and hatred 

of the Baja was farther increased by the opposition 
which the Jungum incited against his financial measures.’* 
“ The first fourteen years of this reign,” Wilks writes 
elsewhere in his work,^^ “ were occupied in these financial 
measures, interior reforms, and minor conquests ; but 
these reforms had rendered so unpopular the administra- 
tion of the Jain Pundit, to whom they were chiefly 
attributed, that a plan was secretly concerted for his 
assassination. Chick Deo Eaj had, without doubt, in 
the early part of his life, been educated in the doctrines 
of the Jungum, which was the religion of his ancestors : 
he had hitherto, since his accession to the throne, shewn 
no very marked attachment to any form of worship, but 
was supposed, from particular habits which he had 
adopted, and from the great influence of the Jain Pundit, 
to have conceived the intention of reviving the doctrines 
of that ancient sect. The Pundit was attacked and 
mortally wounded, while returning at night, in the usual 
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manner, from court to his own dwelling (1686) and as, 
in addition to religious motives, the Jungum had a deep 
account of revenge to retaliate, for the murder of their 
priests, . . , the suspicion of this assassination fell 

chiefly upon that people, and tended to confirm the aliena- 
tion of the Kaja^s mind from the doctrines of their sect. 
Jle was much affected at the intelligence of this event, 
and immediately proceeded to the house of the minister 
to console him in his last moments, and to receive his 
advice regarding the choice of a successor. The advice 
was entirely unprejudiced, and he recommended, as the 
most able and honourable man of the court, a person of 
adverse religion, namely, Tremalayangar, a bramin of the 
sect of Vishnoo. To him the Kaja gave his whole confi- 
dence ; and, in conformity to his advice, soon afterwards 
made an open profession of the doctrines of that prevail- 
ing religion. In other respects, the new administration 
was conducted on the same principles as the preceding, 
and with an equal degree of prudence and vigour.” 

Such, in the words of Wilks, is his version of the 
** tradition ” as he received it, a tradition ” he believed 
in. We may now turn to Devachandra who wrote some 
twenty-eight years later than Wilks, though probably, as 
remarked above, he was one of those who, as an active 
gatherer and chronicler of tradition current during his 
period, was possibly also one of its oral disseminators, 
and as such one of those on whom Wilks himself was 

13. Wilks (I. 107) places Vi^alaksha-Pan^it’s death roughly in 1686, i.e., in 
the fourteenth year of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. Devachandra, however, 
does not specify the exact date of death, though from the extracts from 
his work, noticed in the sequel, we have to fix the event in 1686, allow- 
ing an interval of about two years for the course of affairs leading to it 
from the first outbreak of the Jaugama agitation (October 1684). The 
latest available reference to ViSalaksha is in a lithic record dated January 
24, 1686 [see JE. <7., III(l) Nj. 41, cited also in Ch. XIII, f.n. 79]. In 
the light of this document and the Jesuit letter of 1686 (cited in f.n. 2 
supra) y the death of Vi^alaksha-Pai^^t must be held to have occurred not 
earlier than July 1686. Compare the Editorial Introduction (p. 2) to the 
C. Fam., 0. Vi. and A. V. G. referring to the Pai^dit's demise in 1684, 
for which there is no evidence. 
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probably dependent to some extent. However this may 
be, Chikkadevaraja was, according to Devachandra,^^ 
governing the kingdom he had inherited, since February 
1673 (i.6., from about three months after his accession), 
with the counsel (mantrdlochaneyim) 
^ minister Vi^alaksha-Pandit. 

Chikkadeva’s first administrative 
measure, aiming at the public weal, was the introduction 
of a land survey and settlement. A fixed assessment 
{sidddya) of six hanas per 100 measures (kaviba) was 
introduced on lands of the first class, four on those of the 
middle class and two on inferior ones, exemptions being 
granted in respect of benevolences and compulsory dues 
therefrom {kdnike, kadddya). While he was thus 
ruling his subjects and attending to his conquests, the 
Jangamas, being the proud possessors of many maths, 
houses and rent-free lands all over the country, had 
become exceedingly powerful, and, fortified in the belief 
that the title Wodeyar was applicable to them alone and 
none else, began to consider themselves as virtual rulers 
of the kingdom. In October 1684 (Baktdkshi, A§v%ja), 
they, having come together, assembled a huge crowd of 
people, numbering nearly a lakh, on an extensive field 
near Tayur. Fencing the area with a thorny hedge and 
pitching up their camp within it, they appointed three 
from among themselves as their principal leaders, 
designating them as king, minister and commander- in- 
chief respectively. They then expelled the king's 
officials — who were enriching themselves in local parts — 
asserting their own claims to rule. The Jangama 
annoyance soon became unbearable. They stopped 
payment of revenue dues and organized armed opposition 
to established authority in the local parts. To Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, their reduction by ordinary means 
seemed well nigh impossible. At length, however, 
U, Bdj. KatK, xn. 477, 482-485, 487-488, also XI. 387, 389, 391-892, 394-395. 
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Vifialaksha Pandit’s counsel prevailed. In accordance 
with it, Paridulla Khan (Faridulla Khan), an officer 
commanding 200 horse, was entrusted with the task of 
quelling the rebellion. He proceeded against the rebels, 
with his men fully equipped, and soon secured entrance 
to the camp of the leaders, feigning submission to them 
ostensibly as an adventurer in search of pasture (chardyi) 
below the Passes. The leaders were occupying their 
seats on an elevated ground. Believing in Paridulla 
Khan’s words, they dictated their ultimatum (namely, the 
extinction of all legitimate rule and the establishment of 
their own sovereignty within three days) and tried to win 
him over to their own side. This led to an altercation, 
in the course of which Paridulla Khan pushed his 
opponents aside and instantly knocked them down with 
the aid of his arrows. Thereupon, a hue and cry 
followed in the camp ; and the assembled crowds began 
to disperse in abject terror. On receipt of this news, the 
king (Ghikkadevaraja) ordered the demolition of the 
maths and houses of the Jangamas in the rural parts, and 
the confiscation of their rent-free lands. The Jangamas 
began to evade the issue by concealing themselves. A 
regular search for them was instituted by the king’s 
officers. Gurikar Nanje-Gatida of KamaravaUi offered his 
services in the work of tracing out the rebels. He went 
about the country with his followers and succeeded in 
capturing a thousand Jangamas, most of whom were 
found plying the agricultural profession in disguise. These 
were brought in before the king who, in great wrath, 
had them all put to death {arasam kopisi yallaram 
pariharisidanu) , Further, on all those subjects who 
had made common cause with the disloyal Jangamas, he 
levied an enhanced revenue assessment. Thus, for 
every varaha of the original assessment, they were now 
isequired to pay an additional tax of 5 hana-adda under 
four items, namely, benevolences (bedige)j currency 
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discount {nanya-vottd) , fee for grazing rights {hullvnsarati) 
and for observance of local usage or custom (vyavaharane- 
bage). Side by side, eighteen departments (chdvadi) 
for the administration of smika, pommu and other items 
of taxes levied were established, and oiBBcials posted to 
supervise the revenue collections. All this added to the 
distress of the subjects. Meantime, the remaining 
Vlra-^aivas became thoroughly irritated with Vi^alaksha- 
Pandit. “ This Jain alone,’’ they deliberated, ‘‘ is the 
main cause for the slaughter of the Jangamas, our 
preceptors, and for the uprooting of all our dwellings, 
maths and rent-free estates. Therefore he should be 
done away with,” Accordingly they prevailed upon an 
individual by name Naganna, who had practised at arms. 
Naganna made friends with the followers of the Pandit. 
One day, as the Pandit was proceeding to the Palace 
seated in a palankeen {Hbigeyaneri) , the hireling flung 
himself at him and pierced him through leaving him 
unconscious, in which state he was conveyed home. 
At this intelligence, king Chikkadeva proceeded in 
person to see the Pandit: he felt immensely grieved 
that all his power was lost. The Pandit, in his last 
moments, recommended Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar) 
as his successor in office, and passed away. In com- 
memoration of the minister’s services, the king issued a 
lithic grant, bestowing on Bommarasa, son of the 
Pandit, the village of Yechiganahalli as a rahta-kodige. 
From hence, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar began to rule 
the kingdom with the advice of Tirumalarya. On one 
occasion, Chikkadevaraja, having entrusted the general 
management of affairs to an influential person by name 
Dodda-Devaiya in Seringapatam {sarvddhikdradolirisi) , 
proceeded on an expedition in the north. At this 
ppportune moment, the VTra-feaivas, having assembled, 
apprised Dod#-Devaiya thus ; “ Formerly, Vi4alaksha- 
Papdit, as the foremost man in power, brought about the 
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destruction of our maths and houses. Now is your 
chance. Being a Vlra-feaiva, you have to do away with 
all the Jain temples in the kingdom.'* Accordingly, in 
September 1698 (^. 1620, Bahudhdnyay Bhadrapada), 
Dodda-Devaiya, with the help of 10,000 labourers, 
demolished about 1,700 bastis situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Mysore. Hearing this, the king ordered the 
stoppage of further molestation. Dodda-Devaiya died 
in prison some time later. 

In the early part of his reign, we are further told by 
Devachandra,^® king Chikkadeva, having inquired 
about the fundamentals of all religions, became convinced 
that Jainism was the most sublime of all and the Jaina 
mode of living (Jaindchdra) the purest. Accordingly, 
he enjoined on the inmates of his household to bring in 
water only after filtering it clean of all insects. Further, 
he would not accept certain things known to be 
obnoxious {kelavu ddsha-vastugalam kollade). Being 
kindly disposed towards living creatures {jlvadayd- 
parandgi), he laid down that in lieu of the countless 
animals like sheep, etc., that were being slaughtered by 
vile persons to propitiate or appease the deities, only 
cocoanuts should be used. Following the advice of 
Vi^alaksha-Pandit, he also directed the construction of a 
Ghaitydlaya to Vardhamana-Tirthankara, near the 
Purana-Basti in Seringapatam, setting up therein the 
images of the 24 Jinas ; and further got sanctioned the 
perfortoance of the Mastakdbhisheka in ^ravana-Belagola 
twice or thrice. In the latter part of Chikkadeva’s 
reign, however, Tirumalarya, continues Devachandra,^® 
brought home to the king's mind the greatness 
of the ^rl-Vaishnava faith, and secured concessions and 
benefactions, grants of titles and insignias of office to 
individual adherents of that religion, making it not 
only pure and sacred but also great in the popular eye. 
16. ibid, XII. 479-480, also XI. 887-389. 16. Ibid, XII. 487, also XI. 898-894. 
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Many were converted into Vlra-Vaish^avas in this 
manner. The scholar Chikkanna-Pa 9 dita (Chikkaiya- 
Pandita), Bommarasa-Pacdita and Devarasa, who were 
all Jaina Brahmans, accepted, with a view to ingratiate 
themselves into the king’s favour, the 6 r i-V aish^ava 
mudrd and put on the ilka, the SrI-Vaishnava mark ; and 
thus became avowed enemies of the Jaina faith. In short, 
Tirumalarya glorified ^rT-Vaishnavism and carried on a 
vigorous propaganda of proselytism, putting the tlkd on 
several people, impressing the mudrd on them and 
making the individual Ddsas strong in their professions 
of 6rT-Vaishnavism. 

Both Wilks and Devachandra, in the above extracts, 
Narratives of Wilks ^peak of the administration of Chikka- 
and Devachandra devaraja Wodeyar as having been 
compared. attended with some trouble during the 

early part of his reign. Each, however, has his own 
version regarding its origin, development and suppression. 
According to Wilks, the trouble originated from the 
discontent brought about by the curbing of the inde- 
pendence of the Wodeyars (including Jangama priests) 
and Palegars, and by the levy of a variety of vexatious 
taxes ” on the husbandman, in addition to the lawful 
share (i) of the government dues, by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar ; under the working policy of his minister 
ViSalaksha-Pandit, it assumed ^the shape of open resist- 
ance to authority, though the promptness of the king 
prevented a formidable combination on the part of the 
insurgents ; it was suppressed by the treacherous massacre 
of 400 Jangamas, leaders of the revolt, at the temple 
of Nanjangud, followed by the demolition of more than 
700 maths of the Jangamas, the dispersion of the mob 
by the military and the forced renunciation of private 
property ; and finally it ended in the revengeful and 
retaliatory murder of Vi^alaksha-Pacdit by the Vira- 
6aivas (1686). According to Devachandra, on the other 

31 
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Hand, the government of ChikkadSvaraja Wodeyar, during 
the early years of his reign, was beneficent ; trouble arose 
however, about the middle of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
whentheJangamas having become exceedingly powerful, 
began to assert themselves and incited the people to revolt; 
it assumed the shape of an organized rebellion against 
established authority, the insurgents stopping payment of 
revenue dues and expelling the unpopular officials ; it was 
suppressed by the slaughter of the ringleaders, followed 
by the dispersion of the mob by the military, the destruc- 
tion of maths and houses and the confiscation of the 
rent-free estates of the Jangamas, the search for the 
fugitive Jangamas, the massacre of a thousand of them 
under the orders of the king and the levy of an enhanced 
assessment on the disaffected subjects ; it ended in the 
retaliatory murder of Vi^alaksha-Pandit by the Vira-^aivas 
(1686), and later by the demolition of the Jain bastis 
by them (in 1698).^^ The religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was, according to Wilks, flexible. In the early 
part of his reign, he was a Vira-Saiva Jungvmi **) though 
openly conforming to the cult of Vishnu, while the 
VIra-6aivas, from his intimacy with Vi^alaksha-Pandit, 
believed and suspected him to have been secretly 
converted to Jainism, expecting him to publicly adopt 
the latter faith, a circumstance which, it is suggested, 
influenced them (Vira-Saivas) to murder the Pandit. 
Consequently, in the latter part of his reign, Chikka- 
devaoraja was definitely alienated from the doctrines of 
Vlra-6aivism and openly professed [6n] Vaishnavism 
under the advice and influence of Tirumalaiyangar. 

17. The destruction of Jangama ma^ha in the first instance and then of Jain 
haatia by way of reprisal appears to be an invention strangely reminiscent 
of happenings of an earlier periods In the Baaava-Purdfia (1369) of Bhlma- 
Kavi, we are told that in the reign of Bijjaja (U66-1167), Jain temples 
were destroyed by the Jangamas headed by Ekanta-BSmaiya. The story 
of the destruction of Jangama ma^ha and houses during Ohikk^dgva’s 
reign seems a sort of counterblast to this ancient exhibition of wrath on 
the part of Jangamas against the Jains. 
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According to Devachandra, on the contrary, Ohikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar was, in the early years of his reign, a 
confirmed Jaina, adhering to the tenets of that faith and 
encouraging the Jains under the advice of Vi^laksha- 
Pa^dit. Even in the latter part of his reign, 
Devachandra would make it appear, Chikkadevaraja 
continued his predilections for Jainism despite the 
proselytizing tendencies of 6rI-Vaishnavism at his court 
under the influence of Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar), 
the new minister. 

Wilks’s account starts with his assumption that 

Their basic assump. beginning Chikkadevaraja’s 

tions and limita- administration was based on the idea 
of all regal power being concentrated 
in himself, which led, in his opinion, ultimately to a 
public revolt. His view-point of the fiscal measures and 
policy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is wholly opposed to 
the administrative traditions current in the country and 
does not take adequate notice of the actual conditions 
under which Chikkadevaraja worked. He believes in, and 
exaggerates, the story of the massacre of the Jangamas, 
while his conception of the evolution of Chikkadevaraja’s 
personal religion is governed more by political and 
economic considerations than by the probabilities of 
historical fact. Devachandra being himself a Jaina, his 
account is throughout characterized by bias in favour 
of Jainism as the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
His picture of the sudden rise and revolt of the Jangamas 
under ideal conditions is rather inconsistent. His 
attribution of the massacre of the Jangamas directly to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, again, a sheer exaggeration, 
if not a travesty of facts : it is both improbable and 
impossible and it contradicts his own statement that 
Chikkadevaraja, as a staunch follower of Jainism, was 
kind to all living creatures. Further, his chronology is, 
as usual, vague and unreliable. He allows an interval of 

31 * 
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twelve years to lapse between the murder of Vi^alaksha- 
Pandit (1686) and the demolition of the Jain ha$tis by 
the Vlta-^aivas (1698), which is incredible. Both these 
writers, as we shall further see below, differ also between 
themselves on certain points of detail connected with the 
Jangama agitation. These limitations apart, an exami- 
nation of the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra in the 
light of other sources would go to show that there was 
some public disturbance in Mysore during 1684-1686, i.6., 
about the middle of Chikkadevaraja’s reign : it appears 
to have been due not so much to religious persecution or 
political aggrandizement on the part of Chikkadeva as to 
fear engendered in the rural classes as to the effect of the 
fiscal measures introduced by him, which was fanned 
into flame by those who would be most affected by them, 
especially at just the time when Chikkadevaraja was 
straining every nerve to maintain his foothold in the 
Madura country as against the Mahrattas. The disturb- 
ance that followed was quelled with a strong hand ; the 
ringleaders were put to death ; respect for order and 
authority was enforced without fear or favour by Vii5a- 
laksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, which eventually brought about his own down- 
fall ; and a system of checks and counter-checks intro- 
duced, by which the possibility of further disturbances 
was minimised. Neither the allegation that Chikkadeva- 
raja attacked the husbandman with “a variety of vexatious 
taxes nor the story relating to his alleged participation 
in the sanguinary massacre of the Jangamas has so far 
been substantiated.^® There is not even a whisper of the 

18. Vide Chs. XI and XII of this work, for references to the issue in its con- 
temporary bearings. 

19. Among modem writers, Bice accepts Wilkses account (see Mya. Gaz,, 
Old edition, I. 366-367) ; S. K. Aiyangar (Ancient India, pp. 300-301) 
interprets the fiscal position as a “ revision of taxes which cost the life of 
the Jain Pup^it, the responsible author of the revision,*’ and speaks of 
** a wholesale massacre of the fanatical Jungam priests ” after the 
murder of the Pap^it, for which there is equally no evidence. The 
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latter incident, nor even a passing reference to it, in earlier 
Jaina works like the Belgolada-Gommatesvara-Gharitre 
(c. 1780) and the Munivamsdbhyudaya (c. 1700), while 
the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar were no in- 
ventions of his but, in substance, a revival of the old ones 
to suit the changing conditions of the times.*^ Again, the 
trend of available evidence goes to show that Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar was, from the beginning of his reign, if 
not from the early years of his life, a devout SrI-Vaishnava 
by faith and by profession, tolerant towards all sects and 
creeds, a just administrator aiming always at the 
happiness of his subjects, and an intensely humane 
personality.^ The accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
being later writings, based on “ tradition,” coloured by 
political bias and religious prejudice, cannot prove 
acceptable in the absence of independent corroborative 
evidence. They are accordingly to be used with caution 
as authorities for this part of the history of Chikkadeva- 
raja’ s reign. 

Nor are the differences between the accounts of Wilks 
, and Devachandra on the one side and 

Wilks, Devachan- 
dra and the Jesuit the Jesuit Fathers on the other less 

Fathers, compared negligible. The Jesuit account repre- 

and contrasted. i << • • • • 

sents the exactions as it stigmatizes 
the fiscal measures of Chikkadeva as the result of his 
military policy, and suggests that the people rose against 
him because of his ‘‘ exactions ” and the “cruelties” 
practised. Whether the “ cruelties ” were the result of 

Mys. Oaz. (New edition, II. iv. 2462-2463) doubts the accuracy of Wilks 
in regard to (1) levy of “ vexatious taxes” by Chikkadevaraja, and (2) 
the story of the latter’s participation in the Jangama massacre ; and 
views with a greater degree of probability the question of Vifialaksha- 
Papdit being responsible in the main for the troubles which ensued 
during the reign. 

20. Vide Ch. XII, for details about the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja. For 
particulars about taxation in ancient Karna^ak, see E, O,, III (1) TN. Qf7 
(1290), 11.46-60, Ml. 96(1606), 11.21-26, IV (2) Gu. 67 (1606), 11,16-20, 
etc. (Texts in the originals). 

21, Vide Ohs. XII, XIH and XVI, for details. 
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the reaction caused by the “ exactions is not clear, 
though they were presumably so. One of the Jesuit 
letters, at the same time, suggests that the people should 
have responded to the call of the king ; it indeed charges 
them with a lack of the sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur ” and almost goes to show that their 
revolt was not justified from that point of view. It even 
seems to reiterate that they should have seconded the 
efforts of the king in his conquest for supremacy over 
the South. What follows in regard to the choosing of 
Brahman generals — one of the Vaishnava and another 
of the 6aiva faith — and the manner in which their large 
armies vent their fury on the officers of the king and his 
representatives and the poor Christian neophytes in the 
Satyamangalam area is not reflected in the accounts of 
either Wilks or Devachandra. What makes this more 
than incredible is that the king was a staunch Vaishnava 
with undoubted good-will towards the 6aivas and 
Jangamas, as we know from other sources.^ Nor is the 
other statement that the king himself was besieged in 
his own fortress at Mysore confirmed by either of these 
authorities. As a matter of fact, between 1684-1686, the 
king, as we have seen,^ was actually residing in 
Seringapatam. It will also be observed that “ Brahman ” 
generals are made to take the leading part in the Jesuit 
account, while in the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
it is the Jangamas that figure prominently. Kemem- 
bering the mutual animosities existing between the 
Jangamas and Jains, there is ground at least for the 
belief that the later version is an attempt on the part of 
Devachandra and his sect at making the Jangamas get 
the worst of it. Wilks’s narration reflects evidently a 
version entirely different from that of the Jesuit Fathers, 
whose account unfortunately appears to have been based 
on wrong information or information which had been 

08. Ante, Chs. XI-XIV. 


02. See Oh. XIU, for details. 
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badly mutilated in transmission to them from Mysore to 
Madura, from which latter place they wrote. The 
suggestion of the particular kind of cruelty practised on 
Chikkadeva's subjects shows, if anything further at all 
were needed, how exaggerated should have been the 
news that reached them. There is not even a whisper 
of this horrible cruelty in either Wilks or Devachandra, 
though, as a good Jain and an ardent chronicler of wrongs 
done to J ains, Devachandra would have been the first 
to mention it, if it had been adopted against any set of 
them, and more so against the Jangama leaders or those 
whom the latter (Jangama leaders) misled into rebellion. 
Nor, again, is there any the smallest suggestion in either 
Wilks or Devachandra that the king indulged in the 
cruel order for the demolition of the pagodas of Vishnu 
and 6iva ” or in the further statement that they “ were 
destroyed ” and their large revenues were confiscated 
to the royal treasury.” Nor, finally, is there anything in 
the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra that there was such 
a general massacre of the subjects ” of the king — as is 
mentioned in the Jesuit letters — as would necessitate their 
“ escaping their carnage ” and fleeing to “ the mountains 
and forests ” there to live “a miserable life.” Wilks makes 
the whole thing an insurrection of the peasantry who 
hated the new financial measures of the king and who, 
having lost their national leaders, the Palegars, they 
having been compelled to live at the capital by the king, 
had falleh an easy prey to the Jangama priests who had, 
at the same time, lost their pecuniary receipts owing to the 
absence of the Palegars. There is not a word of all this 
in the Jesuit letters. Nor is there anything in them to 
suggest that the king was aiming at obtaining from his 
subjects a voluntary renunciation of their ‘‘ private 
property in land ” and an acknowledgment that “ it was 
the right of the State.” Devachandra also makes the 
Jangamas the fomenters of the insurrection in the 
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ratal arjsais and ho and Wilks agree when they state that 
troops were employed to put ^ the insurrection down. 
The story of the employment of Paridulla Khan for the 
purpose, mentioned by Devachandra, though omitted by 
Wilks, is probably true; it is one of the few points on 
which Wilks agrees with him when he says that troops 
of cavalry were employed to disperse assemblages of 
mobs and cut down without parley “ every man wearing 
an orange- coloured robe (the peculiar garb of the Jungum 
priests)/’ Devachandra, on the other hand, makes the 
Jangamas the worst offenders — not merely leaders of the 
peasantry in the insurrection, but the very authors of 
the revolt. According to him, the annoyance caused by 
them soon became unbearable. Even the king’s officials 
were not safe at their hands. He represents the king as 
ordering the demolition of their maths and houses, the 
confiscation of their rent-free lands and, finally, the for- 
feiture of their very lives ! The story is thus found full- 
fledged in Devachandra. Absolutely absent in the Jesuit 
letters, we find it as small as a man’s hand in Wilks, but 
in Devachandra, the persecution of the Jangamas takes 
its final shape in a manner which shows how Jaina tradi- 
tion worked up the whole story in such a form as would 
fully bear out its traditional hatred towards its hated 
.op^essor, the Jangama priest. Nothing more seems 
necessary to show that the entire account of the Jangamas 
leading the revolt or of their being put to death in thou- 
sands— ^nd that at the instance of Chikkadevaraja himself, 
whatever his financial needs or political ambitions— is a 
product of the fertile imagination of Devachandra with- 
out the least basis for it. It is unnecessary to deny for 
ihiB purpose that the Jangamas suffered like the rest of 
the peasantry ; it may also be conceded that they were in 
sympathy with those who suffered with them as the 
result of the financial measures— if these did so suffer in 
and it .may also be granted that the king took 
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certain measures to carry through his fiscal schemes. It is 
possible too that certain of the Jangamas suffered heavily 
in the conflict that followed. But to say that the king 
ordered a general hunting down of the disguised and 
craven Jangamas, as Devachandra puts it, or ordered their 
massacre at Nanjangud at the hands of expert execu- 
tioners, as detailed by Wilks, is to ask posterity to believe 
in a story which does not figure even in a cryptic form 
in the contemporary account of the Jesuit Fathers ; nor 
in the accounts of earlier Jain writers; nor in any of the 
many inscriptions of the period ; nor even in the other 
writers of the time, who, belonging to other religious per- 
suasions, might be expected to have made a point of it 
in their favour. It is a story too which is incredible 
from the point of view of what is known of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar from other sources, easily verifiable 
and absolutely untainted by sectarian animosities and 
religious or political prejudices of any kind. Finally it 
has to be remarked that the tradition ” which came to 
be thus worked up within about a hundred years after 
the death of Chikkadevaraja bears on its very face 
the impress of successive additions until it reaches its 
finally evolved form in Devachandra. What in the 
Jesuit letters appears as a measure of finance for meeting 
the exigencies of war becomes a purely fiscal measure 
in Wilks, while in Devachandra there is no mention 
either of a financial or a fiscal measure as the cause of 
the insurrection. What again appears in the Jesuit 
letters as a general revolt of the people of the “ eastern 
provinces'* comes out as an insurrection of the peasantry 
led by the Jangamas in Wilks, and solely by the 
Jangamas themselves in Devachandra ; and finally the 
objects of destruction, according to the Jesuit Fathers, 
are the Vaishnava and 6aiva temples, while in Wilks they 
are 400 Jangama priests, and mpre than 700 Jangams» 
math%, and in Devachandra they are 1,000 Jangama 
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priests and all tbeir houses and maths all over the rural 
parts. It is also worthy of note that while Wilks makes 
the fiscal measures the root cause of the insurrection, 
in Devachandra the enhancement of the assessment 
comes off as an after-effect, as the consequence, of the 
Jangama agitation, by way of punishing the agitationists 
for their disloyalty. It is thus clear that the tradition ” 
on which Wilks worked up his account of Chikkadeva's 
fiscal measures and the results that followed their intro- 
duction is one that has undergone much development 
during the course of a century and more that had elapsed 
since the events connected with them actually took place. 
‘‘ Tradition ” has a tendency to grow, to transmute facts, 
and even to displace events by hundreds of years. If the 
treatment said to have been meted out to the Jains by an 
ancient Papdyan king can be transplanted in the 17th 
century to Chikkadevaraja, why should not “ tradition,” 
a hundred years later, get itself busy especially in the 
hands of a writer of the poetic, not to say sectarian, type 
of Devachandra, and look like an actual ' fact ” of 
history in the setting in which it is made to appear by 
him ? The truth is that traditional narrative — of which 
epic poetry is the highest form — deals with ritual drama, 
and not with historical fact. The real facts of a career, 
like all historical facts, have been, and could only be, 
ascertained, as has been authoritatively declared, from 
contemporary written records, interpreting the word 
written ” here in the larger sense as iindudk]^ inscrip- 
tions, etc.^ 

If the view of Wffles were held to be true, then the 
history of Chikkadevaraja’s reign would 
Pintl evilaation. be nothing more than a chapter of 
crimes and misadventures. But that 
would be plainly distorting the whole of his life- story 

24. See Appendix VI— (4), on ** Whet is Tradition ? ” for a just appreciation 
oi the historicity of tradition. 
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and what he did for his country and what he attempted 
to do in the direction of a settled and orderly form of 
government for Southern India as a whole. Nobody has 
yet accepted the remark of Horace Walpole that the 
history of the Yorkists and Lancastrians, and many others 
besides, is like reading the history of “highway robbers.” 
The saner opinion has been that even amid the bloodied 
records of a king’s life — to-day we may even justifiably 
say, a nation’s life — we find jewels of culture, ornaments 
of wit and treasures of useful invention. It is these 
that redeem our faith in man and it is these again that 
restore our hope in his future. We have to remember, 
thus much at least if we are to read history aright or to 
purpose. In the case of Chikkadevaraja, there is reason 
to believe that neither his policy nor his actions ever 
reached that extreme point which landed him in or 
necessitated the perpetration of dark deeds even for the 
purpose of gaining selfish ends. Granting for the sake 
of argument that the version of Wilks is true and that 
it is founded in truthful tradition, the utmost that 
would have to be said would be that he was served by a 
minister who possibly exceeded his instructions or went 
beyond the limits of what might be called ministerial 
responsibility. We know that Chikkadeva came to the 
throne quite peaceably. He was king of the whole 
country and all its people. Amongst his own people, he 
knew’^ neither friend nor foe, for he came from Hangala 
to succeed to the throne and had held aloof from every 
one connected with his predecessor. To bring peace and 
order into the land, to gain for it the supremacy that 
belonged to it as the rightful successor to Vijayanagar 
claims in the South, and to rule the country justly and 
well, were his objects. These would have been difficult 
of achievement even to a wise and experienced ruler 
during the period his life was cast in ; and to Chikkadeva, 
who was only twenty-eight years old when he ascended 
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the' throne, they should have been well nigh impossible; 
But he seems to have known by instinct how to govern 
and make laws, how to choose his ministers wisely, and 
how to get the best out of them. With these good 
qualities he had the pertinacity to keep steadily to what 
he distinctly aimed at ; this was to strengthen and bind 
together the country he ruled over and the additions he 
was constantly endeavouring to make to it, so that his 
kingship might extend over the whole of the south of 
India. To this end, he made himself the centre of all 
power. He mapped out his plans ; he chose the men to 
.carry them out ; he remembered everything, he thought 
of everything, and he cared for everything. When busy 
with his wars in the distant south or the equally distant 
north-west, he found time to think of reforms in the 
administrative and social structure, not excluding even 
his Palace household. Nothing, indeed, seemed to escape 
his eye or his hand and that is possibly the main reason 
why his reign seems so full of action. Nor did he for- 
get his Maker or his responsibility to Him. He was 
deeply religious, though religion with him did not mean 
mere bigotry or superstition. 

Everything that is known of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
from the reliable sources pertaining to his period shows 
him to have been a popular king arid a king too who was 
interested in his work. He might not have succeeded in 
all that he strove for or attempted. It is given to no 
human being to achieve everything he aims at. That 
Chikkadevaraja failed in some of his objectives only shows 
that he was but a human being. Perfection cannot be, 
and is not, claimed for him. A man below or above 
humanity is rightly termed a monstrosity and Chikka* 
d§va was neither. He loved his people, his country arid 
his kind. In his work — of administration and reform — he 
5Wad hel)^ by his Uiinister Vifialaksha-Paudit* evidently 
a-xhan* of ready wit, who had'^been hia eoheagu^at-^studies 
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aaad whom, when he became king, he had made >his' 
Minister-in-chief. Evidently Chikkadevaraja had grown 
to like him and begun to trust him as only an intimate 
friend would. Between the two — aided by the rest of 
the cabinet — they seem to have managed the business of 
the country. The nearest parallel we can think of in 
English History to the relationship that existed between 
them is that of Henry II and Thomas Becket.^ - If 
Becket met his fate at the hands of assassins, so did 
ViSalaksha. Henry’s outburst in the one case led to the 
murder of Becket in the cathedral ; but in the case of 
Vi^alaksha, it was the minister’s own unpopularity that 
led to his death in the streets of Seringapatam. If 
Henry’s remorse was genuine, Chikkadeva’s sorrow was 
sincere, for he knew the extent of the loss he had 
sustained. All that we know of . Chikkadeva makes us 
doubt whether the causes that led to Vi^alaksha’s death 
can be. set down to his master. We now know that the 
reforms — fiscal and administrative — were themselves 
not of a kind to raise the ire of the people against the 
king. If that be so, then the manner of giving effect 
to them — purely an executive act — must have been such 
as to render the minister not only unpopular but also 
hated. There must have been something in the modus 
operandi of the minister, that rendered the scheme itself, 
unwelcome, if not odious, in the popular eye. This 
should have helped to transfer the responsibility for 
pushing them through from the minister, whose duty it 
was to give effect to it, to the king who was, perhaps, . 
neither aware of the exact methods employed nor of the 
extent to which punitive steps had descended for giving 
effect to them. The minister was by religion a Jain .and 
that was enough to suspect his bona fides. When the 
measure affected the local peasantry who were more or 
1^^ in the hands of priests, whose relationship with the 
Jains as a class was something other than cordial, all the 
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conditions necessary for an insurrection were evidently 
present. What followed may be inferred from the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers, though there is reason to 
believe that there was evident exaggeration in the 
manner in which the recalcitrants were dealt with. It 
may be conceded that the minister crushed the insurrec- 
tion with measures which were harsh even for his times 
and the harshness, as a matter of course, came to be 
attached to his sovereign as the probable person who 
should have sanctioned it. The sequel shows that this 
should have been so. The minister died and the whole 
incident closed. The king chose as his minister the 
person recommended by Vi^Hlaksha, but then too there 
was no evidence of popular discontent. The king had no- 
thing to fear from his people, and there was no danger 
of a rising against him. The people were true to him 
and to his new minister, though the latter was a person 
of the choice of the hated Vi^alaksha himself. The 
people indeed — at least the chief malcontents — had no 
common cause against him, and they were silenced by 
the turn that events had taken. Vi^alaksha’s choice of 
his successor was excellent and the king’s approval of it 
proved evidently magical in its effects. It might be that 
the king, immediately order was restored, beat down one 
by one the remaining leaders of the agitation and thus 
put down quietly what would, in less capable hands, 
have given occasion for further trouble. Though 
Chikkadeva, moderate in his use of victory, spared tbe 
masses who had been misled, he did not evidently let go 
his grip over the leaders whom he so weakened that 
they could do nothing against him. After this insurrec- 
tion, the P&legars and religious leaders lost still more 
of their power, and the king’s ascendency over the 
whole kingdom became nearly absolute. But the 
memory of the insurrection and the hatred conceived by 
the populace against the minister, whom the country 
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held responsible for the whole trouble— the manner of 
his death is witness to this — long survived the . event, 
and in due oourse tradition built round it a tale that has 
puzzled as much historians, of the period as the 
veracious seeker after the truth, wherever it might be. 
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CHIKKADfiVABiJA WODEYAB, 1673-1704 — {contd.) 

Domestic life: Queens, etc. — The Kalale Family — Death of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, November 16, 1704 — His person- 
ality, accomplishments and character — Contemporary testi- 
mony as to his greatness — His insignias and titles— An 
estimate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: As a political 
builder — As a politician — As a ruler — As a religious and social 
reformer — His conception orhuman equality— Asa “Maker 
of Mysore** — Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 18th century 
literature — His claim on posterity, 

L ife in the Eoyal household at Seringapatam during 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ordinarily 
one of peace and felicity. We have 
Domestic ufe. reference^ to Chikkadevaraja attended 
by his queens and served by chamber- 
maids (holding in their hands the pouch, spittoon, 
staff, tassels, goblet and fans) and accomplished ladies 
of the court, proficient in dancing, music (vocal and 
instrumental) and poetry among the arts. Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar is further credited^ with having 
improved the management of the Palace 
Queens, etc. household by instituting twenty-two 

departments and organising their admi- 
nistration. Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya of 
Yelandur, was his principal queen {p attada-rdni y 

1. See Hadi. Dhar., 1, 8-8 (pp. 2-8) ; also Songs on Ohikkadevardja and 
Kempadivasnmat £F. 130, v. 2; OhikkadivBndrorVam.f'g. 30, and Tad» 
Mahat,y ff. 82 (prose passage), etc. 

2. AfwaUy 1. 128. The departments, referred to, related among others to 
treasures {bokkasa)^ robes (/ava^), swords (Aiatti), king’s apartments 
{sammukha), beddings (hdsige)^ interior chambers (pla-bdg'Uu)t ndma^ 
tUrtha, establishment of servants of the My9dru-MhJ^ and Pa^os^ada- 
hdblit stables (Idya) of horses, elephants, camels and cattle, presents and 
benevolenoes (ka^ike), jewels body-guards (moipdvalu), cavaliers 

urgent oidls {avatarada h6hY)% attendants, etc. 
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paUadkrasi)? She is identical with “ KempadSvamma,’* 
‘^DSYambS,*' “ DSvamamba ” and ‘‘Devamma” of 
Yelandur, prominently mentioned in literary and other 
sources.^ She was an ideal lady,® pious and ever devoted 
to her husband.® Among other queens of Chikkadevaraja 
Were^ Devamma (daughter of Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Kilale), Kempamma (daughter of Somarajaiya of Mugur), 
Chikka-Muddamma (daughter of Chamarajaiya 
or Chamaiya of Yelandur), Dodda-Depamma (another 
daughter of Dalavai Kumaraiya), Dodda-Muddamma 
(daughter of Devaiya-Arasu of Kalale), Kempananjamma 
and Gauramma (daughters of Virarajaiya of Hullaha}li), 

8. AnnaUf 1. 104; No. 18-16-20, p. 66; E. (7., Mys, Dist^ Suppl, Vol,^ 

Sr. 806 (referring to Devajamma of Yejandur) ; see also Ho^i. Dhar.f cited 
in f.n. 4 infra, Devajamma {Eivam&mhd) is referred to in the DSvanagara 
Plate (c. 1686-1690) as the daughter of Lakshma-Varma of Balendu-nagara 
or Yejandur (see E. 0., Mys. Diet, Suppl, Vol.^ My. 116, 11. 101-102). 
Perhaps Lakshma-Varma, mentioned here, was the surname of Linga- 
rSjaiya of Yejandur. 

4. See Songs on CMkkadSvardja and KempadSvamma^ it. 181; l^rl, Mdhdt.f 
cited in Ch. V, f.n. 166 ; JS?. 0., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 98, 101, 
103-104 ; Sadi. Dhar.^ I, 3, 11, 16 (pp. 2-4) ; also Mys. Dho. Pur.^ I. 63. 

6. Hadi. Dha/r.^ l.c. ; see also Ch. XIII, f.n. 134 

6. See E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. FoL, My. 116, II. 96-96, 98, where Bama- 
ya^amiTirumalarya refers to her thus ; 

Satlshu mdnydsu satlshu chdsya 
^rl-DSvamdmbd mahishl nrpasya \ 

Pativratdndm ganand prrasangl 
^rUDBvamdmhd prathamdhhidMyd || 

See also E, O., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 11. 96-98, repeating the above. 

Ip AwnalSp I. 104-106 ; Mys. Dho. Pur,, I. 68-64 (compared). According to the 
ArmaZs (l.o.), the first two queens of Chikkadevaraja (i.e., Devajamma of 
Yejandur and Devanima of Kajale) were married to him in February 
1662, and the next eight {a^fa-mahishiyaru) in June 1679. All his queens, 
it is interesting to note, came from Arasu families which were either in 
friendly alliance witli or closely related to the Boyal Family. The Hadi. 
Dha/r. (I, 4, p. 2) also refers to the eight queens {iiiaguryeyar&iiharu, 
rdiidyaru). Further, we learn {Armais, l.o.), these eight queens were 
married to Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar with the Arka rite (arka vivdha 
purassaravdgi vivdha mddAko^da a^ia-mahishiyaru). Arka is the Sun- 
plant OaZotropis gigantea, a small tree with medicinal sap and rind, the 
, larger leaves of which are used for sacrificial ceremonies. Arka signifies 
also the memhrum vji/rile. Marriage with the Arka plant is enjoined to be 
performed before a man marries a third wife, who thus becomes his 
fourth, vide Appendix VI — (6), for a detailed notice of Arka tknd. the 
ritualism of the Arka marriage. 
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DSylramma (daughter of Basavarajaiya of Hullahalli) 
aod Eftntamma (daughter of Eri8h^aiya of Eottagala)'. 
Devajamma of Yelandur, the principal queen, was, it 
would seem, the most favourite consort of Chikkadeva- 
raja. Her memory is perpetuated by a votive mantapa 
(of nine ankanams), to the north-east of the principal pond 
(kalydni) at Melkote, with her name inscribed thereon 
{arasi ammanavaru Yalot/oandura Devdjammanavara seve-^ 
mantapa).^ Of the junior queens of Chikkadevaraja, 
Gauramma appears mentioned in a lithic inscription dated 
November 3, 1690,® recording her gift of the Gopdla-sarasu 
pond for the Goddess (Amma) of Talaku, south of the town 
of Maddagiri. By his senior queen Devajamma, Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar had a son (6. 1672) by name 
Kapthlrava (afterwards Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II) He is also said^' to have had a daughter by name 
DSvajamma (6. 1680) by Dodda-Muddamma of Kalale, 
one of his junior queens. Among other members of 
the Eoyal Family, Kan^Iravaiya (KanthTrava-Arasu), 
younger brother of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
have stayed^ in Seringapatam holding a subordinate 
position during the reign. A lithic record, dated June 

17, 1676,“ registers the consecration by him of the image 
of Pat^bhirama in Somanathapur and his grant of the 
village of Uklagere for its maintenance. 

8. E, 0«, Mya. Diai. 8uppl, Vol., Sr. 806 (3f. A, B,, 1906, p. 28, para 76)-; 

J. 3f. O., No. 18-15*20, p. 65 ; see also Armala^ 1. 141. 

9. Ibid, Mi. 15: 4. 1612, PramOdHta, Kartika iu. 12; see also Oh. XIII, 

f.n. 88. 

10. AnnaU, 1. 106, 156 (compared) ; My a, Dho. PHr,, I. 68, II. 66 (compared) ; 
also JBSf. 0., Mya, Diet, Suppl. VoL, Nj. 296 (1716), v. 49 : 

Taamdchehrl Ohikkadivor'nfpa makuiamaijAr BivcmdtnbOdardbdhau | 
ViahnOramiina jdtah . . . K(mfhlrav€ndr(ih\]'t 
and m (i) Sr. 64 (17i^), U. 103-104. 

11. Annala, 1. 106. 

12. See ilfmola (1. 137), according to which Ohikkad§var&ja is said to have 
specially got oonstmcted a miniature palace {Chikkar amdne) in 
^ringapatam for the residence of Kap^lrava-Arasu with his family. 

18. Jff. a. 111 (1) TN. 96: i. 1698, Naia, laUiJia 6a. 2. 
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From the domestic,, no less from the pbliitcal, point 
of view, it is of interest to note that 
The Kajaie Family, the Kalale Family came into greater 
prominence and into increasing contact 
vnth the Mysore Royal House during this period. 
Mallaraja III, eldest son of Mallaraja Wodeyar (Uias 
Kempe-Arasu and grandson of Karikala-Mallaraja II, 
continued to be the chief of Kalale till December 1679 
when, having no issue, he was succeeded by Dodda- 
Mallarajaiya or Mallaraja IV (1679-1719), a nephew of 
his and eldest son of Dalavai Kumaraiya of Kalale.^^ 
Kumaraiya himself having been foremost in the service 
of the kingdom of Mysore since 1667, appears to have 
brought about this arrangement, under which, while he 
aimed at securing direct succession in his own line to 
the sovereignty of Kalale, he also sought to cement the 
bond of relationship between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and paved the way for opportunities to promising 
members of the Kalale House to serve as Dalavais of 
Mysore, Indeed, as we have seen,^® Kumaraiya was 
himself the father-in daw of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
having given two of his daughters (Devamma and 
Dodda-Depamma) in marriage to him. His brother 
Devaiya-Arasu likewise married his daughter (Dodda- 
Muddamma) to Ohikkadevaraja. Further, on the 
retirement of Kumaraiya in May 1682, he was succeeded 
in the office of Dalavai of Mysore by Doddaiya, a nephew 
of his and second son of Miippina-Kantaiya of Kalale.-^® 
Doddaiya held the office with conspicuous ability, during 
1682-1690. Again, Mallarajaiya, younger brother of 
Do^<laiya and last son of Muppina-Kantaiya,^^ was the 
Dalavai of Mysore between 1696-1698. The foundations 
of greatness of the House of Kalale in the history of 

14. K. A. F.. fl. 16, 88; see also Table. XIII. 

15. Aupra ; aee also under Dalavdit in Ch, XII, for details about the periods 
of office of DaisvSis from the E«]ale Family. 

16. S. A. r., fl. 18 ; also Table XIII. 17. Ibid. 

32* 
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Mywre had thus been laid, and developed, already during 
1660-1704. 

The progress of Kalale was coeval with the advance of 
Mysore into a first-rate political power 
d§^va^r&]^a Wo^r* the south of India. Chikkadevaraja 
17 M * Wodeyar had been reaching his sixtieth 

year and was, from all the available 
evidence, in the full possession of his faculties to the end 
of his reign, directing the affairs of his kingdom with 
vigour and determination. The religious vein in him, 
though strong aud pulsating with life, did not prove an 
obstacle to his work as a warrior and statesman. He 
was rather unfortunate in one respect and that was the 
physical weakness of his only son KapthTrava who, as we 
shall notice in the sequel, was both deaf and dumb. 
What makes him great in the eyes of posterity is the 
singular equanimity with which he evidently bore this 
infirmity in his son and successor. The existence of 
steadfast and loyal ministers like Tirumalaiyangar and 
others of his cabinet must have proved a consolation to 
him in his thoughts on what might happen to his son and 
to the throne when it fell vacant. His ripe spiritual 
wisdom, his developed sense of dependence on God’s 
grace and his undaunted courage should have contributed 
fortitude enough to sustain him in the firm belief that 
his kingdom would be safe in the keeping of God. 
When the hand of Death was on him on November 16, 
1704, in the sixtieth year of his age and the thirty-second 
year of his reign,^® he should have passed away, if not 
with contentment, at least in the hope that the kingdom 
he had built up with such assiduity, zeal and military 
valour would, despite the frailty attaching to his son, 

18. My 8, Dho. Par,, n. 81: Toto/m, K&rtllea ha, 80. There was a solar 
eolipee on this date (see Jnd. Eph., VI. Sll). See also My 8, Baj, Oka,, 
82; Baj, Kaih., XII. 488, and I. 164. AU the authorities cited, 

it is interesting to note, are unanimously agreed as tathe date of death of 
ChikkadSTarftja. 
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continue unimpaired for generations to come. His 
queens, however, are stated to have not observed sati}^ 
Under the influence of his early education and 
His personality, training,*® the personality, accomplish- 
Booomplishments ments and character of Chikkadevaraja 

and character. , * . • -i , . . 

W o d e y a r attained, as his reigh 
progressed, a harmonious development and a remark- 
able state of maturity, which profoundly impressed 
his contemporaries. Possessed of exceptional personal 
strength, courage and prowess,®^ he was, as he appears 
to us from contemporary sources, a handsome personage 
{Ghenniga Ghikadevardya),^ with features characteristic 
of a great man destined to rule as a sovereign^® — features 
suggestive of budding manhood, charming round face, 
large lotus-like eyes, well-proportioned nose, soft arms, 
round chest, well-built thighs, tender feet, white complex- 
ioned body, pleasing countenance and excellent voice.^ 
In civil society, his personal beauty was a source of 
attraction to those around him,^ while on the field of 

19* Annals f I. 166. This departure from the established usage perhaps points 
to the humanitarian influence of ^ri-Vaishpavism during the period of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 

20. Vide section on Early Ufe of Chikkadevaraja in Ch. XI, for details, 

91. See Yad, Mdhdt (of Chikkupadhyaya), 1, 16; Kamald, Mdhat.^ I, 121; 
Venkata, Mdhdt,^ I, 47-48, 61; Eaich. Mahdt,^ 1, 43-47 ; Div. Su. Oha.^ I, 
86; Milra* <?6., I, 7 : Bdrhala svmha-vihramanum\ unnata bdJm-yard- 
kramam ; anupama pa/rdkramam ; surddri hima-iaila dhairyam 
uddhaia iauryam^ etc. 

22. Sadi. JOhar.^ see kanda verse at the end of each chapter. 

23. O. Vam.^ 168: Mahdpurusha lakshana) cmga-pratyanga chakravarti 
laksha/i}a, 

24. Venkoi^a, Mdhat.^ I, 64; ^ri. Mahdt, (of Mallikarjuna), II, 82-83; Chikka- 
devendrOrVam.^ p. 29 (prose passage) ; Ydd: Mdhdt. (of Timma-Kavi), II, 
ff. 82 (prose passage) ; 0, Vam.^ 168 ; O, Fi., IV, 69-72; Munivam.^ I, 9. 
Among the expressions found used in the texts are : Bupigoppuvajavvana ; 
kenddvareyam pdlva mtiddu rnoga ; dnanammdu vendu ; hagasega'^gal ; 
nayanam laaadutpala ; nlldu nasu bdgida muga ; nali t5l ; erde 
baf^itada; todebdleyakamba; mslnade] pddamamjdnisepadmamendu; 
ochcha bilpogeda mayyi ; prasanna vada^ravinda ; siridani. 

26. Kam<md» M., II, I ; Div, Sd. Oka,, I, 81, 83 ; 0. Vi, V, 106 ; KamaZd. 
Mahat., I, 110; Venkata. Mdhat., I, 64: Abhinava kandarpdvatdra; 
ndtana pushpdbditn; bhaminl’hrdayagrdhi*, maha-amndaryodim 
atriyaram • . . manniai. 
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battle he was a terror to his enemies." Master of the 
science of arms and the different arts of warfare and of 
horsemanship and elephant-riding," he would personally 
lead his mighty army (horse and foot) on the field, fight 
against heavy odds like a daring hero (kadugali), deftly 
(Jtara-chamatTtrtiyim) cut off his adversaries {i.e., hostile 
powers) at the point of his famous sword Nandaka 
and make himself conspicuous by displaying his shining 
standard, the Garuda-dhnaja, as an emblem of victory 
(jayairl vilasita natana).^ The accomplished person 
that he was,® Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was celebrated as 
a distinguished scholar of his age.® He had a subtle 

26. Diu, 8v. Cha.f I, 81«82 ; Haati. Mdhdt.f I, 88 ; Faich, Mdhdt,^ 1, 44 ; 8dt. 
Bt. yi., I, 46 ; Vairubhlkaran ; Kaliyendu rcmarangadol ; arirdya mahd 
twnirdrka ; madavat kunjara aimha ; ranaaphurana hhairavanendu, 

27. O. JBi., pp. 68-69 ; Ql. pp. 88-39, 69-70; Mhh. ^dnti., ft. ^ (col.) ; 
SachcM. Nir.f ff. 120-121 (prose passage) : Aatravidyd BUtgurdmanum; 
dhavakald ivHavdhananum ; aivdfdharia kalddharlkrta rivantanuni ; 
gajdrfihwna kalddharlkrta jay anta^ maghavantanum^ etc. 

28. Venkata, Mdhdt.^ I, 48; ^rl. Mdhdt.f II, 81 ; Kamald. Mdhdt.f 1, 113-121, 
also ff. 29 (prose passage); Buk. Cha.y I, 79; Bhag. Ol. Tl.^ I, 60; 
Mhh. ^dnti.f l.o. ; Faich. Mdhdt.f I, 46 ; OhikkadivSndra-^Vam^f P. 22, vv, 
116-116 : Ydd. Mdhdt.f II, 69-60 ; 8achchu. Nir.f I, 87 ; A. V. O., I, 21, 28, 
30, 87-88, III, 20, 36, 43, 44, 68, IV, 13 ; Mitra. Go.f I, 8 ; E. 0., Ill (1) Sr. 
14, 11. 61-63; Mya. Diet. Suppl. Vol.f My. 116,11. 63-66; also III (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), 11. 68-70. Among the expressions found used in the texts are : 
Uttungdiva aanghdta sindhura brndddbhuta pattiyukta nijaaSndchakra 
aarvaavadim ; auitalidirchida ripugala mottamanu aadedu ; dhuradol 
aainyamafwggugaidu ripugalam geldu ; Nandaka krpandbhirdmanum ; 
Nandaka rakta dhdrdpariahikta ; Nandakamene nieregumapratima-n/fpa 
kha4gam] Nandakdkhya khadga khanditdrdti nfpa mai}dala . . . 
apgdhdrd aammdrjita ; poleva yuddha Oaruda-dhvajam. In the poetical 
language of most of the contemporary sources, the sword Nandaka is 
conceived as a woman, a stage-dancer in the hands of Chikkadevaraja on 
the field of battle, clothed with the blood of the enemies (see, for instance, 
in Kamald. Mdhdt.f 1,113: Bai^arangdngaifadol aunandaka kfpa^a 
ndtyandrlmai^i rakta-vaeandpitam). 

.29. Faich. Mdhdt.f I, 46; O. Ft., V, 106; Mitra. Oo.f p. 8 (prose passage); 

Munivam.f 1, 164 : Saraaam ; aupraud-hi ; alampugdra ; kaldmdhi. 

30. Faich. Mdhdt.f 0. Ft,, V, 106; 6ringdrar6ataka-Sdngatyaf ff. 

183; Mitra. 06. f I, 7 ; Munivam.f 1, 167 ; Songa on Ohikkadivardja and 
^empadivammaf £f« 180: Ohaduramf nipuf^amf kadujdnam kaXeyol; 
tdravichdra kdvida ; mahdvidviaham ; vidydpravtfia. See also Bdj, 
Kaih.f XU. 474, where Devachandra speaks of Chikkadevaraja as having 
t>een the foremost among the leaned celebrities of his age {Ohikkadiva- 
fdjaraaam kdviAa^iikhdrnani-yeniaidam ) . ; 
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mind capable of grasping the learned arts, ^ quick 
in comprehending the sentiments of others (oh&ru- 
rasajnam)'.^ He was a brilliant conversationalist {vdk^ 
kovidam) and took a keen interest in debates and discus- 
sions among scholars in his court (idstrigala vdda)^ To 
talk with him once was, in the opinion of a contemporary 
poet, to wish for more talks with him, and to him who 
had not conversed with him even once, the desire was 
to find an opportunity to do so. “ If the nectar is only 
known by the name,” this poet asks, “ is it possible not 
to yearn for a drop of it ? When you have had a taste 
of it, is it possible not to hunger for it the more?” ^ 
An expert in all arts and sciences,^ Chikkadevaraja had 
dived deep into their secrets (sarva sukalegalolagutta 
tilidu)?^ In particular, as we learn from another 
contemporary,®^ he would personally test the weapons, 
diamonds, horses and elephants required for his use 
{dyudha ratna vdji gajamam tdne pankshikkumdm ) . 
Well-trained in the study and appreciation of music and 
literature {samantu kuialam sanglta-sahityadol)^ he 
was an ardent lover of them and had a thorough knowledge 
of their fundamentals.®® He was himself an expert 
among the lutists {vainikarol pravlna nereyam),^ having 

31. OhikhaiUv^ndra’Va/m.yV,Qfity,y£%\ Y&d. Mdhdt.^ 11,64: Sale vidvat 
Botkald pravjdhiyanure tiliyal sdkshma mddantarangam nelegondirkwm. 
82. Kdmand. m\ I, 69. 38. Ibid, II, 1 ; Buk. Oka., I, 97. 

84. See Ohd^upadyamaiiima/njari, vv. 46-54 (Ed. by V. Prabhakara ^astri), 
quoted in the ilyd. 0-az,, II. iv. 2461. 

86. Kamala, M&Mt., I, 110; ^rl. MaMt,, 11,^1 \ C. 7i.,V, 106; Chikka^ 
cUvSndra^Vam., i.c. ; Ydd, Mdhdt., II, 64; Mbh. l.o. ; C, Bi. 

and Ol. GO., I.c. \ A. V. O., 1, 19; Mitra. Go., I, 7 : SakaZa kola nilayam ; 

. . pravina ; , . . . dharanum ; vividha kcUd pravlnam ; kald 

kOvidam ; idatrOrUBdrajnabftdvam ; akhila ddstrangalol, etc. 

86. Munivam., I, 7. 37. See Singararya in Mitra. Go., I.c. 

88. Ibid ; see also 0. Bi. and Gi., GO., I.c. 

89. Ohikkadivindra^Vam., pp. 22, 28 (prose passage) ; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 62, 

also ff. 29 (prose passage) ; Pa4ch. Mdhdt., I, 44 ; O. Fi., V, 106; Mbh, 
ddnii.t 1.0. ; Div. 8d. Oha., I, 81; A. V. O., 1, 10: Sangi ta^dhitya 
rasapramOdita hpdayanum ; » . . kovidam ; ... rasajnam ; 

. , . an€ka adhiti ; mddhuryatara sangita-irava/na-Ula ; aangitada 
aAhityadolpandraydw, 

40, Mi^a, Go., l.o. 
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been taught to play scientifically on the instrument (lute), 
to the extent of endowing it with life and enrapturing 
his audience.^ Reference has been made in an earlier 
chapter to Ohikkdevaraja Wodeyar as the guiding spirit, 
nay as the creator, of the the literary movement of his 
reign and to the works ascribed to or written by him. 
Undoubtedly, in the literary and cultural spheres, he 
dominated the most notable circles of his time.^® Him- 
self a connoisseur of literary merit,^® he had a high 
standard of appreciation, and appears to have initiated a 
policy, in pursuance of which literary works were to be 
produced along up-to-date lines, yet without breaking 
away from the earlier traditions. Thus, we learn, he 
used to keep himself engaged in the enjoyment of writings 
characterized by symmetry in respect of form, sentiments 
delineated, diction, style, descriptive powers and figures 
of speech used (like similes, illustrations, etc).^ Further, 
it seems to have been his desire that authors attempting 
literary productions in Kannada prose and poetry should 
aim at popular understanding and appreciation {ellar 
premade tiliddlipante ; aSesha janam tiliva terade; 
ellararivinim) while paying due regard to beauty of 
form, sentiments, verbal embellishments, modernity in 
the medium of expression, use of kanda and other 

41, 0. Fi., IV, 111-116: Blfieyanl humdra CTiikadSvam , . . nddam 

$vara prakramam . . . nu^char a . , . ch&rigalondvre tdna 
tdiiadol pavanaritdntu bdjiauvinam . , . prdifiam handudu j antra 

hijjege ... kwivodb pokku . . . chltanavftti mottadol . . . 

savidamyindame mmedudemha vikaXpade t6rpudu\ see also (7. Fam., 
176-181. 

42. Kdmand, Ni.^ I, 69; V^nkafa, Mdhdt,, I. 47; 8dt. Br, Fi., I, 47; 
'PravjdkXigragaiiyyam% ndtana -sdhitya vijndna gishpaii bhd8vanmaii\ 
pd^iti mahimeyum* 

48. Mbh. 6dnti,t 0, Bi» and Ql, Gd., l.o. : SdMtyarasaparlkahd’nikcLsha- 
prdstaramim ; adhityayidyd-nikoBha^praataranv/nu 
44. Ohikkadivindra-Vam.t p, 28 (prose passage); Tdd. MdhdU^ 29-80 
(prose passage) ; Kdmand, Ni^, hp . ; AUmadhurdtarO’a dhityavidyd^ 
viahayAivuroJ6i<i’’mdna>aa ; varoradhitya^vinOdi ; rupa^asa-’pdkariayyd* 
riH^arnandpamdtpTikahd-hhdvachitrddi^gtta^a-sdmmiira-audha- 
raadyana* 
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varieties of metres and melody of diction.^® The extent 
to which these standards were realised is, perhaps, 
borne out by the literary achievement of the reign de- 
scribed in the chapter relating to it. Of, perhaps, greater 
importance to us is the keen interest he evinced in the 
history and culture of his country, for he was known to 
have ‘‘ directed an extensive collection to be made of 
historical materials, including all inscriptions then 
extant within his dominions, which were already reported 
to be voluminous.’’^® In this he reminds us of Eaja-Eaja, 
the great Choja ruler. Magnificent, prosperous and 
happy, of sweet and good words and pleasing manners, 
calm and gentle, prudent, stainless, adhering to the 
established course of conduct, kind-hearted and generous, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, as he is depicted to us 
by his contemporaries, an intensely human character. 
With a thorough control over his passions and with a 

46. See Baati, Mahat,, I, 101, 106-108; KamaU. Mdh&t,, III, 73-76, 78-79; 

Sa-p,^ 1,19; Bhag, Gl. JTi., I, 67; ^isha-Dharmaf v. 2 (col.) ; 
Mdhdi.^ col., etc. : Esakam bettu . . . r asab hdvdlankrti riti 
sadartha ; posatddol ntcdi ; padabandham poaatdge kanda tatiyim ndnd~ 
vftta sandohadim ; kBlva jcma brindakkellam irdvya aampada 
mv/iymuttire* For details about these productions, vide Ch. XIV of this 
work. 

46. See Wilks’s Preface to his Myaoor, I. pp. xxii-xxiii, where he obviously 
records a genuine tradition fre sh in the memories of his contemporaries 
in Mysore. 

47. Sdt, Br, Fi., I, 46-47 ; Paich. Mdhdt,^ I, 43-44; KamaZd, Mdhdt.^ I, 110; 
C. Fi., V, 106; Ohikkadevendra-Vam., pp. 22, 29 (prose passage); Ydd, 
Mdhdt,t II, 62, also ff. 32 (prose passage) ; Venkata. Mdhat., I, 64 ; Ydd. 
Mdhdt. (of Ohikkupadhyaya), 1,16; Munivam.^ 1,9,148, 163; see also 
E. O., Ill (1) Sr, 14 (1686), 1. 46 : V aibhavadolekalpaadla^atyanta 
aampada/rmm^ abhyvdayamam jpadedoppuva^ bhdvukam\ vinaydkti^ 
madhuramaya bhdahanam^ o\vdiugan^ dnanda-dAyakanum^ jandnanda^ 
karantf utaavadole Bdmanum ; idniam^ nayaiUanif gdmbhlrya ; vivSkaMUt 
acMtajnam ; akalanka, viMola-manam ; nemagdramt dharma-mftha ; 
aadayamt daydpayddhi \ uddrah^ chdgi. Cf. Ndyaka of Jifadura (p. 220) 
which refers to Chikkadevaraja as ** the niggardly king of Mysore,” on 
the authority of Taylor (Or. Miat. Maa.t II. 224-226), by way of bringing 
out the greatness of Mangamma) of Madura (1689-1706) contrasted with 
the former (i.e., Chikkadevaraja), her contemporary. There is absolutely 
no evidence in support of this characterization. Taylor’s authority is 
itself a later tale on the hoatile Madura side* It is not entitled to credence 
in the face of the strong testimony of incidental refeirences from local 
sources oited in this chapter. 
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mastery of the sciences of politics and diplomacy,^ he had 
a deep insight into the character of his councillors while 
remaining an enigma to them {saJcala sdmajikarolava 
ti\idu nijaprakrtiyanavarge kdnisada),^^ His govern- 
ment was that of a true Kshatriya, deeply rooted in the 
ancient ideal of dharma {rdjadharmam) , which had as 
its objectives punishment of the wicked and protection 
of the good {dv^ta-nigraha Si§ta-paripdl<mam) and pro- 
motion of happiness of all his subjects in general and 
of Gods, Brahmans and the dumb creation typified by 
the cow in particular Gifts to Brahmans (implying the 
leisured class), reverence and liberality towards poets and 
the learned, relief to the needy, dependents and the 
deserving, mercy and assurance of safety to supplicants, 
affection for his followers, kindly attention towards h.u 
subjects, gracefulness towards the fair sex, above al 
devotion to Vishnu — these were the cardinal features oj 
Chikkadeva’s character as the ruler of a growing 
kingdom 

48. Munivam., I, 9, 11, 20; Paich, Mdhdt., I, 44, 48; Di/v, 8u. Oha., I, 81 
86; OhikkddivSndra^Vam.^ pp. 29*30 (prose passage); Ydd. Mdhdt, 
£f. 82 (prose paasge) : Ariahadvargavaniradirisi ; nUiritigaladhikoddl 
panavdge ; prabh u-mantrfitadha-iaktitraya-vadedu parama-saptdnga 
rdjyadolu ; nituhidhdnaf niti-vidyd-vUdradanUt nlti-ptakdradinif adniG 
ddn€U‘hhf.dxfda/nda-chaturdpdya-kii4alat etc. 

49. Munivam., I, 148. 

.50. PcLieh. Mdhdt,, If 48; Chikkadivindra-Vafn. and Ydd, Mdhdt,, l.o. 
Mitra. 06., I, 8; C, Bi., p. 4, also col. ; Hadi, Dhar., IX, 60; Oi. Gi 
and SachchU. Nir,, col. ; A, V. O., Ill, 46, 161, IV, 17, 03; B. O., Ill (] 
Sr. 14, U. 76-77. Among the textual expressions are : Sarvajanc 
anibar pfajegal, adkala prajdkdntanum ; dSva-gd^vipra-aantati aantaac 
dolirke, diva-brdhma^apaHpdlanam pradhdruim goAdu, dtvo^brdhman 
ra^ahwndyaprithol-^htrdjya-dlkahd^bh/rti. 

61. KamaJd, Mdhdt., I, 160; Venkafa. Mdhdt., 1,64; Kdmand. Ni,, I, 6£ 
Pa4ch, Mdhdt., I, 44; Div. Sd. Oha., I, 82; Ohikkadevendra’Vam 
pp. 20-21, vv. 108-109; also pp. 28-80 (prose passage) ; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 6 
^soff. 29 (prose pasS^e) ; Sat. Br. Vi., 1, 46-47 : Ddnade vipraram, kav 
jana-hfddydbhlffamittu, pi^u manna/^eyim budharam, d^taughi 
fMitiuddttduddrya^ aTthi^janai chwitdrcdna, pdtrava/nivaham ; dnati 
praieyam aatkfpeyim, <d)h^yapraddrHidifidanata^ ; ka4u kdrmsyi 
avaMydnuehararha\am; prajeyanOdetradim, prajeyam Idlaneym 
vUda^im indmniyarkalam, aaundaryadim atrlyaram; ramddhipcma 
bhaJdiyim,. haripdddbja makaranda aanmadhukarmn ; aarvajcmdn 
pdlana aatpradhandm gu/i^am. . 
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Literary flourishes apart, contemporary testimony to 

Contemporary t^e greatness of C h i k k a d § V a T 5 j a 
testimony as to his W o d e y a r is Very weighty indeed, 
greatness. Mallikarjuna, in his ^nranga-Mdh^- 

tmya (1678), observes : There are no sovereigns who 

do not perform obeisance to Chikkadeva, no chiefs who 
do not do homage to him, no warriors who do not regard 
him as a hero, no enemies who do not seek his protection, 
no Brahmans not gratified by his gifts, no tract not 
impressed with the emblem of his sovereignty, and no 
venerable persons not duly honoured by him.’* Tiruma- 
larya, in his Apratima-Vira-Charitam (c. 1696-1700),®® 
speaks of him thus : “In this world there are none 
greater than Chikkadeva; if there be, they must only 
be in ancient writings. None are equal to him ; if there 
are, they are only his reflection. Opponents he has 
none ; if there are any, they are only for amusement in 
sports ; nowhere else are they to be seen.” 

Among the insignias and titles of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar were : D h ar ant-V ar aha 
(boar), Ganda-hherunda (double-headed 
eagle), Biriidantembara-ganda (cham- 
pion over those who say they have such and such titles), 
Malepa-nripa-madamardana (curber of the pride of 
refractory chiefs), Advaita-pardkrama (of peerless 


62. II, 86 ; 

Mcmiyada rdyariUa heaagavyada inanneyarilla 
^uranender^isada vlrarilla iarcmyendenada Mtravarilla ] 

D&nadini daniyada viprarilla nijamudreya-nottada dSia/niilla 
Ma/nnai}egoladdryarilla Chikad6va-nrpam dharegdnmanembinam\\ 
Compare with this what Vijnanefivara, the famous author of the 
Mitaksharat wrote of Ohalukya Vikramaditya VI (1076-1112) : “ There 
has not been, there is not, and there will not be, on the surface of the 
earth, a city like Kalya n ; and never was a monarch like the prosperous 
Vikraminka seen or heard " (see Mys. Oaz.^ II. h* 803). 

68 . 11 , 2 : 

Jagadol iSrUChikadSvanim piriyarillettdnu-mu^tddodatn 
JBagegolgum palavdtinol doreyiimillettdnu’-inuntddodam j 
Bagegolgv/n^ pratihimhodol m(ilevdHllettdnu-munfddo4om 
Bctgegolgufn ptwr^aydparddhdvidhiyol'meyddradinnelUywm W 
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prowess), Sangara-Bhlma (champion on the field of 
hsittle) f Hindurdya^Suratrdna (Sultan of Hindu kings), 
Andhra-kshitmdra-hrdaya-iiila (a trident to the heart of 
the Telugu chief, i.e., Nayak of Madura), Dakshinadik- 
Chakravarti, Tenkana’Bdya (Emperor of the South), 
Kamdtaka-BhumandalddhUvaray Karndtaka-Ghakra- 
vartiy &ringdrarKarndta-Ghakri (Emperor of the Karna- 
taka country), Yddaoakuldddhdraka (establisher of the 
Yadu race), Mahishapuravarddhlivara (Lord of the city 
of Mysore) , Paichimarangapun-simhdsanddhisthitam 
(established on the throne, i.e., sovereignty, of the city of 
Seringapatam) , MahdrdjddhirdjaparamUvara (Emper- 
or of kings) and Apratima-Vlra (unparalleled hero).^ 
Some of these titles show unmistakably the high position 
Chikkadeva had attained to in Southern India as a ruler. 

Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar lived and worked in times of 
exceptional difficulty and stress. From 

OMkkadSvaJarl beginning of his reign, it was his 
Wo 4 eyar : avowed ambition to maintain the 

buUder territorial integrity and independtoce 

of the kingdom of Mysore on the one 
hand and, on the other, to advance further as a represent- 
ative of or rather as the political heir to the imperial 
traditions of Vijayanagar in Southern India and the 
Karnataka country. In seeking to realize that ambition, 
he successively came into conflict with numerous powers, 
the Nayaks of Madura and Ikkeri, the local chiefs, the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur and Golko^da and the 
Mahrattas under ^iviji and Sambhaji. Prospects of 
southern expansion of Mysore under him, as far as 
Madura and Trichinopoly, were bright up to 1682 but 
became gloomy and were definitely, though temporarily, 
arrested by the harassing wars of SambhSji during 

54. See, O.Ft., ‘.ool. ; OJUkhadBvindrorVam.y'gi^. 26-30 (prose passage) ; Ydd* 
Mdh&t.y it 27-82 (prose passage) ; Mbh» col., Of. 06. and 

Saohc^U. col. ; M.O., Ill (1) Sr. 94, 11. 3-5 ; IV (2) Oh, 92, 11. 68-60 ; 

My 8. Diai. Su^l* Vol.y My. 115, iL 155-1^, 430-440 ; aiso relerences cited 
in f.n, to Oh. XL of this wotk. ^ 
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1682-1686 and the advance, of Mughal arms into the 
south of India in the succeeding years, 1689-1696. 
AU these adverse circumstances,, however, resulted in 
limiting his jurisdiction only up to the forts on the 
eastern frontier of Mysore, overlooking the south. In 
the other directions, he achieved a great deal of success. 
While systematically extending the kingdom of Mysore 
in the western and central Karnatak at the expense of 
local chiefs (like those of Ikkeri and Maddagiri) and 
foreign powers (like Bijapur and Golkonda and the 
Mahrattas) during 1673-1687, he withstood and repulsed 
the Mahratta attacks on Mysore in 1677 and 1682, 
quickly recovered from the crisis of 1682-1686, and 
maintained unimpaired his diplomatic relations with the 
Mughal Empire (1687-1700). The net result of his 
policy was that during the last years of his reign 
(1698-1704), when Aurangzlb was engaged in his ever- 
deepening struggle with the Mahrattas in the Deccan, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only ensured the 
integrity and independence of the kingdom of Mysore 
as a bulwark against the Mughal Empire in the North 
but had also been sufficiently well-established in his 
claim to the sovereignty of the South and the Karnataka 
country, and was in fact at the zenith of his power, an 
achievement creditable in no small measure to his un- 
tiring personal exertions and the activities of his Dajavais. 

To the student of history the reflection occurs that 
it was a public calamity that the ill- 
As a politician. starred conditions of his time did not 
favour Chikkadeva with complete success 
in his southern campaign. With it the chance of the 
restoration of an orderly government throughout Southern 
India was lost for another century until the Pax 
Briiannica made it possible. The results of the unfortu- 
nate check that Chikkadevaraja received in that direction 
and in his attempt at the assertion of supremacy over 
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the territory which for ages Vijayanagar had held together 
and ruled over, made themselves increasingly felt with 
the lapse of years. What Chikkadeva’s success might 
have meant it is needless to contemplate now ; it were 
really profitless to consider a “ what might have been/* 
But it is patent enough to a chronicler of the times that 
his ill-success signified the loss of a strong central govern- 
ment that Chikkadeva alone — of all the men of the time 
in the South — could have bestowed on the country as a 
whole. Neither the Mahratta king nor the Mughal 
Emperor could have done this. The Mahratta king was 
carrying on a warfare in the South not so much for 
founding a central government, with a view to extending 
the benefits of an orderly administration, as for getting 
footholds in it which might help in the future for collect- 
ing the chauth and the sardUmukhi from its chiefs and 
princelings. The imperialism of 6ivaji, Aurangzib and 
their successors differed widely from that of Chikkadeva*s 
ideal of an Empire.®® If what Chikkadeva attempted for 
his kingdom is any guide to what he might have aimed at 
for the larger territory he tried to conquer, there is hardly 
any doubt, it would have denoted a system of governance 
under which the blessings of peace and order were to 
prevail over the whole of the South for some decades at 
least. Aurangzib*s fight over the Southern Muhammadans 
consumed all his talents and treasury, and the extension 
of his rule over the South, even if it had materialized, 
would not have brought for the people the reign of a 
sovereign who intended peace and contentment for the 
conquered tracts. In any case, it would not have spelt a 
system of administration which would have recalled to the 
Hindus of the South aJ continuation of the orderly Vijaya- 
nagar rule to which they had grown accustomed for well 
nigh four centuries. The passing away of Chikkadeva 

66. Od the relative claims of Mysore, the Mahrattas atxd the Mughals to 
‘Bmpire in tho South, vije Appendix VI^7). 
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(in 1704) thus meant to the South something more than the 
loss of a ^ivaji or an Aurangzib. So long as Chikkadeva 
lived there was the chance of a restoration of order 
in the South, a restoration which the interests of the 
country and its people needed from the days of Venkata 
I (1586-1614), the Vijayanagar Emperor, and a restora- 
tion, too, which would have been in keeping with its own 
past traditions and culture. Whatever the Mughal or 
the Mahratta may have been for their homelands, they 
were essentially different to the kingdoms of the South 
which had had a civilization and a settled government 
of their own. His death, as we shall see, meant the loss 
for all time of such a chance, with the result that the 
way was open for the pretensions of the Mahrattas and 
the Mughals (including the Nawabs of Arcot and the 
Nizam) in later days, to levy contributions from the 
feudatories of the old derelict Empire, or to lay waste the 
country which taxed not only their resources but also 
strained those of the common people so much that the 
very presence of the armies of these demanders proved a 
signal for a general exodus of the inhabitants of towns and 
villages. The threat of an invasion thus proved worse 
than a war actually carried out, a state of affairs which 
added to the misery of the people who neither had peace 
nor security for another century. 

Chikkadeva was a born ruler of men. He was essen- 
tially a man of action. He was un- 
Asa ruler. doubtedly one of the greatest of his 

race. He aimed high but did not go 
beyond the possible. His government was a centralized 
despotism of the benevolent type, usually conducted along 
traditional lines. His administrative measures and works 
of public utility reveal a personality far in advance of his 
Sputh Indian contemporaries, a personality with an ardent 
desire for reform of old institutions to suit the changing 
cohditioiis of the times, and with a genius for initiation 
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and execution of new ideas and schemes. His fiscal 
regulations were as strict as they were just, for they 
aimed at the standardization of revenue dues and provi- 
sion of facilities to the ryots on the one hand and, on 
the other, at reducing to the minimum, chances of 
disaffection on their part. He linked the civil, criminal 
and revenue sides of the administration in such a way 
that control and governance during difficult times was 
rendered easy and possible. In the matter of foreign 
relations, he, much like ^ivaji, refused to seek the aid of 
outsiders, though he maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Mughal. A devout ^ri-Vaishnava by faith 
and profession, he evinced a keen interest in the 
philosophy of that religion while tolerating other sects 
and creeds. Numerous were his gifts and acts of piety. 
Cities, towns, and Brahmanical settlements in local 
parts, which were as ever before the vanguards of spiritual 
and temporal culture, were in a flourishing condition 
under him. As head of the social order, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, in keeping with the ancient ideal of Varna- 
irama-dharma, strove hard to maintain social well-being 
in the country. His court was noted for its dazzling 
splendour and magnificence, being thoroughly expressive 
of the tastes and culture of the times to which he belonged. 
Himself an accomplished person and an engaging per- 
sonality, he gave an impetus to the development of 
Kannada literature as the means of popular education, 
ushering in a new era in the literary history of Mysore. 
His encouragement to and patronage of scholars and 
poets was proverbial. Begular and systematic in his 
habits and pursuits as he was, his domestic life was 
marked by peace and happiness. 

With Chikkadevaraja, religion was the rock-bed of social 
well-being. Beligion divorced from 
society was as nothing to him. Here 
we see rel%ioas duty identified with 
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social duty. Sin is an offence against the latter and not 
the former. Bedemption, it would seem to follow from 
this standpoint, is tantamount to liberation from associa- 
tion with unhelpful society, a society that discards human 
sympathy and human good-will towards its own kind. 
Conduct is greater than mere profession of belief. 
Keligion is, in this sense, the fountain-head of morality 
and that is morality which has its supreme sanction from 
religion. We can now appreciate why Chikkadeva 
stresses duty in one’s own sphere in the true spirit of the 
Bhagavad-Oitd, He inculcates the view that if human 
solidarity is to be achieved peacefully, it is necessary for 
each in his own place to do his duty selflessly and thus 
help towards harmonious action. That is a doctrine 
that has its value as much in the national as in the inter- 
national sphere even to-day. It would seem that in the 
religious and social domain, as in the political and 
administrative, Chikkadeva realized the limits of human 
action. If it is the first duty of a reformer to prevent 
any future reformation, Chikkadeva splendidly succeeded 
in his attempt. To those who think that they can by a 
stroke of the pen remould society or remake religion, 
here is something to unlearn, if not to learn. 

Monarchs have seldom condescended to become the 
preceptors of their subjects. If some 
praise is due to A^oka for the care with 
which he propagated the Law of Piety 
and to Justinian for reducing a laborious system of law 
into a short and elementary treatise understood by the 
youth as much of Borne as of Constantinople and Bery- 
tus, then some credit is also due to Chikkadeva for the 
diligence with which he attempted to teach those commit- 
ted to his charge the solidarity of humanity. To him all 
human beings — the four orders of the Hindu social life — 
were one, each being indissolubly bound up with others 
and all being one single whole for the common good. His 
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toonception of equality transcended law. It was some^- 
thing more than equality in the eye of the law. It was 
equality in the eye of God, for all who worship Him or 
in His name are, according to him, equal before Him 
and attain to everlasting life. That is a conception of 
equality which is not only great but also one which 
stands unique in history. 

A worthy contemporary of ^ivaji and Aurangzlb, a 
consummate warrior, a strenuous poli- 
builder, a shrewd administrator, 
a humble seeker after truth and an 
intensely human personage of many-sided tastes and 
attainments, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar must be reckoned, 
from the materials now available to us, a typical character 
of Southern India during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He is undoubtedly entitled to rank 
high as a “ Maker of Mysore.** He is, perhaps, best 
remembered by the most enduring monuments of his 
rule, the GhikJcadevardja-sdgara-ndld and the Deva-ndld 
(Chihhadevardja-ndld), canals in the present district of 
Mysore, His reign thus fully exemplifies the truth of 
the well-known saying, Peace hath her victories, no less 
renown’d than war.** 

The influence of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar on the 
nxsivir A’ -• generation of writers immediately after 
Wo^eyftT in the 18 th his death was profound. He figures 
century uterature. prominently in the literature of the 

eighteenth century.®* In particular, one literary work, 
belonging to the reign of Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyair 
II (1704-1714), significantly echoes the memory of his 
greatness as a warrior-king of Mysore.*” Another work. 

See, for instance, B.O,^ My 8, Diet, Suppl, Fof., Nj. 296 (1716); 111(1) 
Sr. 64 (1722) ftnd 100 (1724), TN. 63 (1749), and IV (2) Yd. 17, 18 (1761) ; 
ftlso infra, 

67. Anat%g<wifaya-Bhdi^<ih^ pp. 2>8: Nirantara-durcmta bhufa^htmta baUl- 
krdnta aAfnanta simanta nighata nija^tidrdnkita jaya-itambha 
OMkadivardya prithvi^amai^a. 
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belonging to the reign of Krish^araja Wodeyar I 
(1714-1732), vividly points to the glory of his reign “ 
Chikkadevaraja stands out in history by reason of his 

exceptional personal quality, which 
^ His claim on poste- more noteworthy than his 

contemporaries. Among the rulers of 
the new states that had grown up out of the wreckage of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, he was easily first. His 
greatest claim on posterity is that he laid the foundations 
of a government which stood for peace and order. He 
may be said to have realized that order was as important 
for cultural progress as peace itself. During the thirty- 
two years of his regin, the country, despite the wars he 
fought, enjoyed the blessings of a settled government. 
The literary activity of the period is the best evidence of 
this great blessing. After the fall of the resuscitated 
Vijayanagar Empire at Penukonda, an interval of nearly a 
hundred and fifty years from the death of Venkata I 
(1614), the last great ruler of that illustrious line, till 
the memorable reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (1672-1704), is faintly marked by the obscure 
names and imperfect annals of a series of kings — begin- 
ning with Sri-Kanga III (1614) and ending with brl- 
Kanga VII (1769) — who successively occupied the 
Imperial throne of Vijayanagar. During the same 
period, Mysore, as we have shown,®® rose from the position 
of a mere viceroyalty to the proud status of a sovereign 
seat, which, under the capable rule of a discerning king, 
Chikkadeva, was fast taking the place of the old 
Imperial House (of Vijayanagar) itself, a king who might 
have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of 
the successors of ancient Hakka and Bukka. Chikka- 
deva*s kingdom suffered a temporary eclipse because, as 

68. Sdkalcb-Vaid. Sant., pp. 2-4 (Introd. Oh.). 

69. Vide Ohs. V, VI, VIII, X and XI of this work, for the political evolution 
of Mysore during 1610-1704. 


33 
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we shall notice, weaker sovereigns began to appear in the 
line of succession, who were neither fired by the same zeal 
nor possessed of the same capacity to manage men and 
things. The ideals and objectives aimed at by him — the 
ideal and objective primarily of a united South against 
the aggressive Mughal who tried to break through the 
frontier states and destroy what was left of the ancient 
Hindu land — were lost sight of by those who immediately 
came after him. Servants tended to become masters and 
loyalty to get displaced by rank treachery. The usurpation 
of Haidar was only ended by the devotion of trusted leaders 
who again and again asserted the principle of right over 
might and held aloft the high principles of service, 
devotion and loyalty, and amidst all kinds of difficulties 
owned no other duty to the Sovereign House of Mysore 
but that of duty done for the sake of duty. 



APPENDIX I. 

(1) On the Derivation op “Wodeyar.*' 

Wodeyar: Kan. plural and honorific form of Odeya^ 
lit, lord, master ; spelt variously as Odeyar, Wodeyar, 
Wadeyar and Wadeijaraiya, in inscriptions and literary 
works of the Vijayanagar and Mysore periods. In Tamil, 
the word occurs as Udaiyar, as in Chola inscriptions 
among others. Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Vlra-^aivism was the predominant creed in the 
Southern Karnatak. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the word Wodeyar not infrequently appears in the 
literature of the period in a modified form as Vader or 
Wader, a term of respect by which Jangama priests 
were, and are even now, addressed. 

(2) On the Derivation op ‘‘ Mysore.” 

Mysore : Derived from Mahisha (or Maisa) + uru, lit. 
buflfalo town. Popular mythology associates the place 
with the destruction of Mahishasura, the buffalo-headed 
monster, by the consort of §iva, worshipped by the 
Mysore Royal House as their tutelary Goddess, i.e,, ^rl- 
Chamu 9 de^varl of the Chamu^di Hills, Mysore. There 
has been considerable discussion among scholars, for 
some time now (see App. J in Mys, Gaz., II. iv. 3118- 
3120, for a summary), on the derivation of the word 
Mysore, which they generally take to connote a tract 
or territory variously identified as Mahisha-mandala, 
Erumai-nddu, Mafiisha-rdshtra, Maisa-nddu, Mdhi~ 
shmati, etc., referred to in inscriptions and literature. 
The Sangam poets (6th cent. A.D.) in particular, as is 
well known, refer in their works to Erumai-yuran, a 
name which has been taken to mean “he of Mahishapura 
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or Mysore” (see Kar, Ka. Gha., Ill, Introdn,, pp. xxi, 
xxv), and latterly attempted to be identified as a 
chief of Yemmiganfir (see Mys. Gai?., 3120). Although 
the last word has not yet been said on the subject, 
enough data is at hand to hold that a portion of the 
present State of Mysore, including the place called 
Mysore, was either coterminous with, or formed part of, 
the extensive tract known as Mahisha-mandald or 
Maisa-nddu {Mahisha-nadu) in aincient times {vide 
Ch, III of this work, for documentary details) . Equally 
significant is it to note the survival of the name of the 
place in its earlier forms as Mayisur and Mahisur in 
the inscriptions down to the sixteenth century A.D., and 
its gradual transformation to Mdisuru (Mysore) in the 
seventeenth. The word in its Sanskritised form Mahi- 
shdpura appears side by side with the earlier forms in 
the epigraphical and literary records of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By way of literary flourish, it 
is spelt also as MahUura-pura (lit. hero town) by later 
writers. 

(3) HtlpEVU. 

This word is defined thus : “ A circular bastion-like 
structure of stones, etc., at some distance from a village, 
in which peasants endeavoured to secure themselves in 
the time of a sudden attack from marauders ” (Kittel, A 
Kannada-English Dictionary ^ p. 1673). At the time of 
which we are writing (i.e., 14th-15th cent.), hudevu could 
not mean anything more than a sort of fort irregularly 
laid out. 

(4) PuragEbi. 

Belying obviously on the Mys. Nag. Pur.^ Wilks (I. 
41-42) refers to Purageri as “ Pooragurry ” (?Puraga4i) 
and interprets it as an old name for Mysore. He also 
states (Lo.) that Mysore (“ Mysoor ” from “ Maheshoor — 
Mahesh-Asoor '*) was a ne,w name assigned tp Poora- 
gnr^” in 1524 after the construction of the fort* It 
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Jia«8, however, been pointed out (vide Qh. Ill) that Mysore 
was known as Mayisur as far back as the twelfth 
century. Hence Purageri, in the period referred to, 
would only mean an outskirt or suburb of Mysore, which 
was considerably improved by Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar III (1513-1653) by the erection of a fort, and 
raised to the status of a town (Mahisuru-nagara) , in 
1524. See also and compare the Muddardja Urs Ms,§ 
cited in the Annals (II. 87-88). The reference to can- 
nons said to have been placed on the bastions of the 
Mysore fort {Annals ^ II, 89-92) is, however, applicable 
to a later date, since this is not mentioned in the original 
of the Mys, Nag, Pur,, examined by us. 

(5) The Temple of Kopi-Bhaibava in Mysobe. 

This is the place where Yaduraya and Krishna are 
said to have halted after their visit to the Chamundi 
Hills according to the tradition narrated in the Annals 
{vide Ch. Ill, for details). It is situated behind the 
Tripe^vara temple, and south of the Somesvara temple, 
Mysore Fort ; and is dedicated to Bhairava, known as 
Kodi-Bhairava (lit. Bhairava at the outlet of the tank). 
“ The image of Bhairava, about 3 feet high,** states the 
M, A, B, (1922, p. 2, para 8) noticing this monument, 
“ has for its attributes a trident, a drum, a skull and a 
sword. It is flanked on the right by a female chauri- 
bearer and on the left by a female figure, apparently 
Bhadrakali, with a bill-hook in the uplifted right 
hand.** 

(6) Thibty-theee Villages. 

The names of twenty-nine out of thirty-three villages, 
referred to, are traceable in the Mys, Dho. Vam, (fif. 6-7). 
These are : Mahiiura (Mysore), Eeranagere (Viranagere), 
Maluhalli, BeechanahalU, Yenne Maragondanahalli,Euva- 
[? Eamma] nahalji, Kenabayanahalli [? Kyataboyana- 
hajli] , Satagahafli, Devarasanayakana-pura, Malagala, 
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Da]:ih84p» MankahaJU [? MandakahalU] , MadagarahalU^ 
Marasehalli, Hechige, Kembal, Marahalji, Taliir, Dura- 
Qhitanahalli [? Diira] , Mavinahalli, Hemmanahalli, 
Anga4ihalli, Madihalli, Ketanahalli, KenchalagUd, Naga- 
rahalli, Yadahalli, Malalagala, Yadahallipura. Most of 
these villages are extant, their forms being slightly 
changed ; and are situated in the Mysore and Nanjangud 
taluks (see List oj Villages, 82, 110, etc.). Places over 
which branches of the Mysore Royal Family held direct 
away towards the close of the sixteenth century, are 
indicated in italics. 
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(1) Siege of MIsobu, and not Mysobb, in 1693. 

According to Ferishta, “ In 1593, Munjum Khan, the 
Bijapur general, besieged Mysore belonging to Venka' 
tadri Nayak, accompanied by Arsappa Nayak and Ganga 
Nayak ; and the place was reduced in three months and 
20 fine elephants taken. Munjum Khan was proceeding 
rapidly in his conquests, when the rebellion of the king’s 
brother in Belgaum occasioned his recall and left the 
affairs of Malabar once more in an unsettled state ” 
(Briggs, III. 176). The siege of Mysore, referred to in 
this passage, is incorrect. Mysore, in 1593, was yet a 
small town under Raja Wodeyar, who was gradually 
becoming prominent by his aggressive policy against the 
local chieftains in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. The 
fort of Mysore was then being strengthened by him. 
Moreover, Raja Wodeyar was, about this time, a feuda- 
tory of the Seringapatam Viceroy Tirumala II (1585- 
1610). That Munjum Khan, the Bijapur general, should 
come all the way to besiege the town of Mysore without 
taking Seringapatam and other places, seems inconceiv- 
able. A close reading of Ferishta, however, would go to 
show that what he meant was a place near Ikkeri under 
Venkatadri Nayaka. Again, since we are told that 
Munjum Khan was obliged to go back immediately to 
Bijapur to attend to the Padshah’s affairs, and since 
Malabar (probably Malnad or part of the country border- 
ing on it is implied here) is mentioned as the scene of his 
operations, it seems obvious that the Khan’s activities 
were confined to the outlying part of the Karnataka 
country, where the place referred to was situated. 
Indeed he could not have retraced his steps immediately, 
had he really been as far south ad Mysore itself. Th© 

521 
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penetration of the Bijapur Muhammadans into the South 
Seringapatam and Mysore) did not begin until 
1638-1639 (vide Ch. VIII of this work, for details). The 
occurrence of the word Mysore in the passage from 
Ferishta, has therefore to be otherwise explained. 

In the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (V. 73), we have the 
following : — 

Venkatappa Ndyakam Rdmardijar pdlbenne umhali- 
gendu munnitta Mdsurorslmeyam kattikolalaidida 
Manjula Khdnanam murida. 

From this passage we learn, Masuru-sime, granted as 
a rent-free estate (umbali) by Rama-Eaya (of Vijaya- 
nagar) for the supply of milk and butter, belonged to 
Venkatappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1582-1629). Its occu- 
pation was attempted by Manjula Khan (a Kannada 
colloquial for Munjum Khan), who was repulsed by the 
latter. Venkatappa Nayaka, referred to here, is to be 
identified with the Venkatadri Nayaka of Ferishta. He 
was also known as Hiriy a- Venkatappa Nayaka according 
to the Ke. N. V. In his inscriptions he is mentioned as 
Venkatadri [see VII (1) Tl. 38, 56 and 58] . Ven- 
katadri cannot therefore be identified with Venkatapati- 
Raya (of Vijayanagar) as has been done by Sewell (see 
A Forgotten Empire, pp. 218-219), nor can the place 
referred to be Mysore, as both he (l.c.) and the Rev. H. 
Heras (Aravldu Dynasty, I. 418) take it to be. Masuru- 
sime, mentioned above, occurs in inscriptions also [see 
E.G., vn a) and VHI (2) Sa, 1, Nr. 33 and Sk. 324]. 
Masur is an extant village in Sagar taluk (see List of 
Villages, 147). In the light of these references it would 
be obvious that what Ferishta meant was Masuru, near 
Ikkeri in Ssgar taluk, Shimoga district. Possibly Mysore 
was a corruption of Mdsuru since Ferishta wrote in the 
seventeenth century. There is thus enough evidence to 
hold that Mdsuru was the place actually besieged by 
Munjum KKan in 1593, and not Mysore [based mainly 
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on the notes in f.n. to the article on Kanthirava-Nardsa- 
raja Wodeyar in the H. Y. J. M. U., * Vol. Ill, No. 2, 
Eeprint] . 

(2) Poetical Wobks on the Siege op 
Kesaeb (1596). 

The Z.N.F., C.Vam, and C.Fi. being essentially poetical 
works, there is a tendency in them to make earlier 
events as having taken place at a later period and vice 
versa. In other words, tested with reference to the 
authority of inscriptions and chronicles, these works are 
conspicuous by the absence of chronological sequence of 
events described in them. Thus, in the K.N.V. of 
Govinda-Vaidya, the siege of Kesare is made to appear 
as having taken place towards the close of Tirumala's 
rule in Seringapatam (III, 94-96). Secondly, the curb- 
ing by Raja Wodeyar of the power of the chiefs of 
B^ur and Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur), a later event, 
is mentioned as though it preceded the siege of Kesare 
(III, 60-61). Thirdly, Tirumala’s retreat from Seringa- 
patam, also a later event, is spoken of as if it followed 
immediately after the siege of Kesare (III, 95). Simi- 
larly, in the earlier part of the C.Vaw, (2), Tirumalarya 
makes it appear as if the siege of Kesare took place 
immediately after Raja Wodeyar resolved to expel 
Tirumala from the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam, conse- 
quent on the latter’s treacherous retreat during Venkata 
I’s action against Virappa Nayaka of Madura. In fact, 
however, Tirumala’s expulsion happened fourteen years 
after the siege of Kesare itself. Tirumalarya himself, in 
the other work of his, namely, the G.Vi.y makes it 
obvious that Tirumala’s expulsion was resolved upon by 
Raja Woijeyar, after the siege of Kesare (II, 52-66). A 
detailed study of the G.Vam. itself, in the light of other 
sources, brings this out prominently. Again, in the 
G.Vam. (8-10) as in the G.Vi. (II, 29), among other 
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events, the curbing by Baja Wodeyar of the chiefs of 
Kannambadi, Talak^, Banndr^ Arakere, etc., clearly a 
later achievement, is made to appear as having preceded 
the siege of Kesare ; and some of these chiefs are even 
made to bring about the action against Baja Wodeyar by 
insinuating Tirumala. Evidently Raja Wodeyar’s con- 
quest of Seringapatam (1610) and the events immediately 
preceding and succeeding it, have been uppermost in the 
minds of the poets {i.e,, Govinda-Vaidya and Tiruma- 
larya). Hence the juxtaposition noticeable in these 
vrorks. Allowing a fair margin for the poetical conception 
of events and the literary flourishes, these texts are drawn 
upon for an almost contemporary picture of the course 
of transactions connected with the siege of Kesare. Both 
in regard to this topic and the other political events of 
Baja Wodeyar’s reign, these poetical works are to be 
understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of the chronicles compared 
with one another. Compare Aravldu Dynasty (I. 342- 
343, 419, etc.), *where the Rev. Father Heras criticises 
the story of Tirumala’s retreat from Madura and the 
subsequent details recorded in the G,Vam, as “ untrust- 
worthy and ‘‘ a concoction of the poet for justifying 
Raja Wodeyar’s capture of Seringapatam,” etc. — a 
position not warranted by a detailed study of the texts. 

The composition of Tirumala’s army during the siege 
of Kesare, according to the K.N.F. (Ill, 23-44), was as 
follows: Eamarajendra of Hadinadu was with 10,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 50 elephants ; the lord of Rudragapa 
(chief of Piriyapatua) with 20,000 foot and 50 elephants ; 
Nanjaraja of Talakad with 16,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 
30 elephants; Timma Nayaka of Kereyur with 8,000 
foot, 600 horse and 20 elephants ; Bairendra, son of Sala 
Nayaka, with 10,000 foot, 500 horse and 20 elephants. 
There were also levies (numbers not specified in the text) 
from the chiefs of Narasimhapura (Ho}e-Narasipur) and 
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Belur, from Dasa Nayaka of Nuggehalli, from the chiefs 
of Kenge (Kengendra), Kolala, Ballapur and Bangalore, 
and from Timmapparaja, Pradhani Appi-Setti, Immadi- 
Jakka, Pummtoi-Pami Nayaka and Gundi Nayaka — 
altogether a force consisting of a lakh of foot, seven to 
eight thousand horse and two hundred rutting elephants 
(III, 35). Among the leading elephants which graced 
the army on the occasion^ were : Birudina-Kandeya,’ 
Raya Gajankusa, Ganganagolu, Mlsara-Gai;ida, Boyala- 
Potaraja, Madana-Gopala, Narasimha, Tirumala-Eaya, 
Tiru-Venkatanatha, Morasara-ganda and Kasturi-Ranga. 
According to the G.Vam, (14), there were in all, on the 
occasion, one lakh of foot, twelve thousand horse and 
one hundred elephants. There were levies from BaUa- 
pur, Kolala, Punganur, Magadi, Bangalore and other 
parts of Morasa-nddUy consisting altogether of 20,000 
foot, 2,000 horse and 20 elephants ; forces of the chiefs 
of Talakad, Yelavandur (Yelandur), Ammachavadi, 
Terakantobi, Kote (Heggaddevankote) , etc., places in 
the interior of the province (ola-nddu), comprising 2,500 
foot, 500 horse and 25 elephants ; from Malnad (includ-^ 
ing Belur, Kejadi, etc.), consisting of 20,000 foot^ 
2,000 horse and 20 elephants ; from Chintanakal, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Banavar, Basavapat^ia, Sira and 
other parts of the Beda dominions, making up 2,500 foot, 
500 horse and 5 elephants; also from Rana-Jagadeva- 
Eaya, Timma Nayaka of Kereyur and others, consisting 
in all of 24,000 foot, 4,000 horse and 15 elephants, while 
the main army of Tirumala {mula-baladol) was composed 
of 30,000 foot, 3,000 horse and 30 elephants. Compare 
Ancient India (p. 283), where S, K. Aiyangar doubts the 
probability of the actual presence of these numbers 
(of the 0. Vam,) on the field. The numbers, however, 
in the light of both the texts, appear to have actually 
taken part in the action, scattered and encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, Mysore and Nanjangu^*, 
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though the works are not much in favour of the 
efficiency of this miscellaneous rabble. 

(3) Some Versions op EAja Wopbyar’s Acquisition 
OP Serinqapatam (1610). 

The prevailing version is that Tirumalarajaiya, the 
Vijayanagar Viceroy at Seringapatam, having been 
afflicted with a fatal cancer (bennu-phani) , sent for Raja 
Wodeyar of Mysore and desired him to hold the charge 
of Seringapatam on his behalf, saying that he (Tirumala) 
would go to Talakad, Tirumakudlu and other sacred 
places for being cured, and that if he happened to breathe 
his last, Raja Wodeyar was to hand over charge of the 
city to the chief of Ummattur. Tirumala then went 
over to Talakad where he died shortly after, and Raja 
Wodeyar entered into the government of Seringapatam 
on February 8, 1610 (see My$, Dho, Vam., ff. 2 ; Mys, 
Nag, Pur., pp. 28-29; Bettadakote-Kaif., p. 86, etc.). 
The Annals (I. 23-24, 29-30, 45) also gives a similar 
account, with slight variations. ^rl-Ranga-Raya 
(? Tirumala), afflicted with a fatal cancer, deliberated 
with his councillors thus: “ Raja Wodeyar, our friend, 
who is the most powerful ruler, has stood us in good 
stead on some occasions. Born in the Yadu race, he is 
the proper person to occupy the throne and rule the 
country. Since he has defeated some Palegars and 
extended his territories, he will naturally take Seringa- 
patam also, if some one else is appointed.” Accordingly^ 
feri-Ranga-Raya sent for Raja Wodeyar, narrated to him 
the story of the acquisition of Seringapatam and the 
throne by his ancestors, bestowed upon him both the 
throne and the kingdom, and, accompained by his two 
wives (Alamelamma and Rangamma), proceeded to 
Malangi, near Talakad, where he died some time later. 

These versions, it will be seen, refer to the acquisition of 
Seringapatam by RSja Wodeyar as an act of “conditional 
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transfer and “ gift ” or bequest respectively, 
consequent on a “ fatal cancer Tirumala was said to be 
suffering from. They, however, seem to indicate a later 
attempt to justify Eaja Wodeyar’s acquisition from the 
point of view of Tirumala. For there is nothing in the 
earlier sources to show that Tirumala was suffering from 
any bodily ailment at the time of Eaja Wodeyar’s 
occupation of Seringapatam, and that he made any 
arrangement with Eaja Wodeyar for the administration 
of the Viceroyalty. Indeed epigraphical evidence points 
to Tirumala having been alive as late as 1626, sixteen 
years after he left Seringapatam [see E. C., Ill (1) 
Nj. 181; also Mys, Gaz,, II. iii. 2203-2208]. The 
story of the fatal cancer*' is, perhaps, applicable to 
^rl-Eanga II of Vijayanagar (1574-1586), who, as we 
shall see below, appears to have spent his last years in 
Seringapatam, and not to Tirumala. 

Wilks (I. 49-52), while referring to and rejecting this 
tale of singular bequest of confidence and friendship ’* as 
contrary to all probability, writes : “ The acquisition of 
Seringapatam, in 1610, ... is related in different 
manuscripts, with a diversity of statement, which seems 
only to prove a mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond 
the reach of contemporaries to unravel. . . 

Forty-six years had now elapsed since the subversion of 
the empire from which the Viceroy had derived his original 
powers. This sinking and fugitive state, foiled in the 
attempt to re-establish its government at Penconda, had 
now renewed its feeble efforts at Chundergherry, The 
Viceroy himself was worn down with age and disease : 
his Government, long destitute of energy, had fallen into 
the last stage of disorganization, faction, and imbecility : 
it is not improbable that, foreseeing its impending 
destruction, he concluded the best compromise in his 
power with his destined conqueror ; and the manuscript 
of Nuggur Poptia even details the names of the persons, 
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probably of his owa coart, who had combined (as it is 
stated, with the permission of Vencatapetty Bayeel, 
who then reigned at Chandergherry) to compel him to 
retire. All that can be determined with certainty is, the 
quiet retirement of Tremul Baj to Talcaad, where he 
soon afterwards died ; and the peaceable occupation by 
Baj Wodeyar of the fort of Seringapatam.” 

In examining Wilks’s position, we have to note, there 
is no evidence to show that Tirumala “ was worn dovra 
with age and disease.” On the contrary, enough data 
is at hand to hold that he was about forty-five years 
when he retired from his charge of the Viceroyalty (see 
Mys. Gam., 2208 ; also G. Vam., 28, according to which 
Tirumala was just approaching his old age in 1610). Nor 
is there any ground to believe that he concluded “ the best 
compromise in his power ” with Baja Wodeyar. Indeed 
we have seen how Tirumala, by provoking Baja Wodeyar, 
brought about his own downfall in 1610 {vide Ch, V). 
As for the statement that Tirumala “ quietly retired to 
Talcaud,” Wilks relies here mainly on the Mys. Dho. 
Pur., which he refers to as the manuscript of Nagara 
Puttaiya. An examination of this manuscript in the 
light of other sources would go to show that the “ quiet 
retirement ” was resolved upon by Tirumala only on the 
Bdya-nirupa of Venkata I, his uncle. It was merely 
an aspect of the situation and Wilks is just nearer, 
the point so far. The K. N. V. and the G. Vam. (utilised 
in I6id), however, to a considerable extent enable us to 
clear the “ mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond the 
reach of contemporaries to unravel,” referred to by 
Wilks. 

DSvachandra, in his Bdj. Katk. (XII. 466-464), gives 
an account of Baja Wo^eyar’s conquest of Seringapatam 
from Tirumala, drawing freely upon the G. Vam. But he 
is hardly reliable when he loosely writes thus (X. 286- 
296, 313-318, 371, XII. 449-460, 464-466» etc.) : “ Baja 
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Wodeyar I, a posthumous son of Devaraja of Mysore, 
was established in the kingdom of Mysore by his Jain 
adherents. With their help he ruled the country and 
received from 6rI-Ranga-Raya of Vijayanagar the charge 
of the Seringapatam province in 1585-1586, when the latter 
was suffering from a fatal cancer. ^ri-Ranga went over 
to Talakad where he died, his wives committing sati. 
Thereupon Raja Wodeyar I began to rule from Seringa- 
patam. He died after some time. Then Ramarajaiya 
and his son Tirumala, from Vijayanagar, occupied 
Seringapatam. Prom hence the descendants of Raja 
Wodeyar had to rule only in Mysore. In 1609-1610, Raja 
Wodeyar II, one of these, conquered Seringapatam from 
Tirumala and continued to govern from there.” The 
only element of probability in this version seems to be 
the death of SrI-Ranga II (1574-1586) by cancer in or 
about 1586. There is little truth in the story of re- 
conquest to regain a lost possession, built up by 
Devachandra. 

(4) On the Authorship of the Kama- Vrittanta-Kathe. 

Noticing this work in the Karndtaka-Kdvya-Kaldnidhi 
Series (Mysore, 1917), the Editor, Mr. M. A. Ramanuja 
Aiyangar, attributes its authorship to one Pradhani 
Tirumalarya who is said to have flourished in the reign of 
Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, and states : (i) that this 

Tirumalarya, a descendant in the line of 6rI-Vaishnava 
preceptors of the Vijayanagar rulers, formerly resided in 
Melkote early in the seventeenth century ; (ii) that he 
came into intimate touch with Raja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
who was often visiting Melkote ; (iii) that he was instru- 
mental in moving Venkatapati-Raya (Venkata I) of 
Vijayanagar to confer upon Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
the slme of Seringapatam as a present or gift ; (iv) that 
thereupon Raja Wodeyar went to Melkote and bestowed 
upon the relatives and disciples of this Tirumalarya three 

34 
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agrahdras with 128 vrittis (yielding 1,024 varahas) in 
Muttigere, Hadanur and other villages ; (v) that after 
this grant Baja Wo^eyar requested Tirumalarya to stay 
with him in Seringapatam as his preceptor; (vi) that 
Tirumalarya at first refused the offer but afterwards, 
being much prevailed upon by Baja Wodeyar, was taken 
by him to the capital city (Seringapatam) and appointed 
his Pradhdni ; (vii) that Tirumalarya was a great friend 
of the Boyal House in Seringapatam, and died some- 
where in the middle of the reign of Kapithirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) ; (viii) that Tirumala- 
iyangar (Tirumalarya), the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, was the great grandson of this 
Tirumalarya (i.«., son of his grand-daughter) ; (ix) that 
the two brothers Tirumala Bao and Narayana Bao of the 
times of Haidar and Tipu (1761-1799) were the 
descendants of Appajappa, son of Pradhani Tirumalarya 
(the author of the Karna-Vrittanta-Kathe) ; and (x) that 
these two brothers belonged to the family of this 
Tirumalarya according to the genealogy secured by 
Lt.-Col. Wilks also (see Editorial Introduction to the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathey pp. i-iv). 

Thus, the Editor of the Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe distin- 
guishes three persons by name Tirumalarya, the first one 
being, according to him, a Pradhani of Baja Wo(Jeyar ; the 
second a minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; and the 
third the agent-in-chief of Maharani 6ri-Lakshmam- 
mawiyavaroo of Mysore. And he assigns the authorship 
of this work to the first of these. He states that the text 
could not have been written by Tirumalaiyangar, the Prime 
Minister of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, because (i) he was 
not known as Pradhani TirumalaiyangSr ; (ii) it is no- 
where mentioned in his works that he was conducting 
the office of Pradhdni ; (iii) there are many differences in 
style as between this work and the works of Tiru- 
malaiyangSir (as, for instance, the Chikkadevardya* 
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Vamidvali, Ohikkadevardja - V ij ay am^ etc.) ; 
(iv) Tirumalaiyangar invariably refers to Chikkadevaraja 
in his writings, but such a reference is conspicuous by 
its absence here ; and (v) the style of this work is based 
on ancient models and it is possible that the Vaishnava 
background for the text, in the introductory chapter, later 
served as a guide to Trumalaiyangar while writing his 
own works. Further, he adds, Tirumala Eao of the 
eighteenth century could not have been the author of the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe as he spent a greater part of 
his lifetime in political and diplomatic activities 
{Ibid, pp. i-ii). 

An examination of the views of the Editor of the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe shows that they are not based 
on any authentic sources of information, which, again, are 
neither quoted nor referred to in his Introdmtion. The 
only inscription cited [namely, E,G,, III (1) Sr. 157] 
does not prove that Eaja Wodeyar made the grant of 
vrittis to the disciples and relatives of (Pradhani) 
Tirumalarya, nor does it even mention the latter’s name 
and designation. This document is only a grant to 
6rl- Vaishriava Brahmans in general by Eaja Wodeyar 
for the merit of his parents. There is no clue in the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe itself in support of the position 
that Tirumalarya was a Pradhani of Eaja Wodeyar. 
Even Wilks, who is referred to, does not support the 
Editor’s view that Pradhans Tirumala Eao and 
Naraya^a Eao were descendants of (Pradhani) 
Tirumalarya. Wilks, in fact, holds that between 
Tirumala Eao and Narayana Rao themselves there was 
considerable disagreement as to their descent. Further, 
the genealogy furnished to him by the brother of 
** Tremal row ” is said to have shown that Tirumala- 
iyangar, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja, was the 
“ alleged ancestor ” of the former (Tirumala Ea»o) 
(Mysoor, II. 239, f.n.). There is also this additional 

34 * 
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point to remember that if it were true that Tiru- 
malaiyangar (Tirumalarya) — friend and co-student of 
Chikkadevaraja — and his family were directly descended 
in the grand-daughter’s line from the alleged (Pradhan) 
Tirumalarya — as is held by the Editor — he (Tirumala- 
iyangar) would not have missed mentioning, if not 
actually enlarging on, that point in his works. 

All that the available evidence seems to point to is 
that there was regular succession in a line of ferl- 
Vaishnava teachers in Mysore, exercising their influence 
on the Mysore Royal Family probably from the time of 
Raja Wodeyar. The genealogy of this line of teachers 
according to the testimony of inscriptions and literary 
works is as follows : — 


Timmalai Ananta A}var 
(of Kau4ika*goti>a, Apastambha-sutra 
and YajuSiakha) 

(0. 1600). 

Singaraiyangar I 
(Singararya X) of Seringapatam 
(c. 1640-1600). 


Tirumalaiyangar I ^rlnivasaiyangar 

(Tirumalarya I) (c. 1686-1666). 

(c. 1580-1660), 

Singaraiyangar II 
(Singararya II) 

(c. 1610-1690) 
f». Sin gamma. 

Tirumalaiyangar II Singaraiyangar III 

(Tirumal&rya II) (Singararya III) 

(1646-1706) (c. 1660-1710). 

[Prime Minister 
of Chikkadevarija 
Wodeyar, 

1678-1704], 

[Based on E.G., III (1) Sr. 13 (1664), II. 19-21; and 
94 (1678), 11. 10-14 ; TN. 23 (1663), 11. 92-93 ; IV (2) 
Ch. 92 (1675), 11. 106-107 ; and Kr. 45 (1678), 11. 10-14 ; 
$lso C. Vam., 163 ; Mitra. Go., 1, 3 ; and Commentary 
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on the Y. N. Stavah, etc., p. 1, v. 1; p. 119, v. 1. 
Singaiaiyangar I, in Sr. 13 (1. 20), is referred to as 
“ Chennapyaji Singaraiyangar.” If “ Chennapyaji ” is 
taken to be a scribal error for “ Chamappaji,” then this 
name would be in keeping with his position as the 
preceptor of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar according to 
the &rlranga-Mahatmya, referred to in the text of 
Oh. V.]. 



APPENDIX in. 

On the Early DalavAis of Mysore. 

Wilks appears to have had some misconception 
regarding the early Dalavais of Mysore. Indeed, while 
indicating that he had no access to the “ genuine history 
of the Dulwoys,’* during the period of Chamaraja’s rule 
(1617-1637), he points out that in the manuscripts of the 
family history of the Dalavais available to him there is 
no reference to ‘‘ Veecrama Raj (Dalavai Vlkrama- 
Raya), his name itself having been “obliterated from 
their annals” (I. 56-57). If Wilks be understood to 
refer here to the manuscripts of the Dalavai family of 
Kalale, he does seem to be under an impression that from 
the beginning the Kalale Family regularly furnished 
Dalavais to the rulers of Mysore. We have, however, 
seen how, towards the close of Raja Wodeyar's reign, 
there was an agreement between Kalale and Mysore 
regarding the furnishing of Dalavais by the former to the 
latter {Ante, Ch. V), but there is so far no evidence that 
it was observed by the Kalale Family till rather late in 
the seventeenth century. We have also seen how 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya, the first Dalavai designate of the 
Kalale House, resigned his office, and how Raja Wodeyar, 
in the last year of his reign, had to make his own choice 
in the person of Bettada-Arasu (Ibid). Bettada-Arasu 
continued in office under Chamaraja Wo<Jeyar and he 
was followed by three others, namely, Bannur LingaipLi;ia, 
Basavalinga^ina and Vlkrama-Raya,all locally chosen (vide 
text of Ch. VI, for details as to their periods of office). 
Bettada-Arasu and Vikrama-Raya were connected with 
the Mysore Royal Family, being natural sons (gdndharva- 
putrd)^ of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger brother of 

1. Sons by marriage by the Gdndharva as distinguished from the Brahma 
form of marriage. 
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Eaja Wodeyar, while Bannur Linga^^a and Basavalingan 9 a 
were private persons belonging to the Vira-6aiva 
community (see Annals^ I. 63). There seems accordingly 
no reason why these early Dalavais should figure in the 
annals of the Kalale Family as Wilks appears inclined to 
think. The Mys. Dho, Pur, itself, relied upon by Wilks 
but not perhaps thoroughly examined by him in the 
original, refers to all the four Dalavais of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar in regular succession (I. 66). Stray inscriptions 
also, as we have shown {vide Ch. VI, f.n. 6 and 42), 
refer to two of these. We have thus enough data bearing 
on the genuine history of the early Dalavais of 
Mysore. Another misconception Wilks appears to have 
been labouring under was that in the period of 
Chamaraja’s rule the office of General and Minister was 
held by one and the same person^ namely, Vikrama-Eaya 
(I. 56). But, we know, these two were distinct offices^ 
held by separate individuals {vide text of Ch. VI : see 
under Ministers^ Dalavais^ etc,), A third misconception 
of Wilks is in regard to the role of Dalavai Vikrama- 
Eaya as the supposed minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
He writes (I. 67) : The preceding Eaja [Chamaraja 

Wodeyar] had succeeded to the government at the early 
age of fifteen. We may conjecture from subsequent 
events that his minister had found him of an easy 
temper ; and in the mode so familiar to Indian courts of 
modern and ancient date, had, by inciting and corrupting 
his natural propensities, plunged him into habits of low 
and licentious indolence ; and thus kept him through 
life in a state of perpetual tutelage.” There seems 
absolutely no foundation for this conjecture. Wilks 
speaks as though Vikrama-Eaya was the only Dalavai 
and minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar throughout the 
latter’s reign, and makes his statements more in the light 
of later happenings than the realities of the case. We 
have, however, seen that Vikrama-Eava was the fourth 
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and last Dalavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar, succeeding to 
the office in 1630. It thus becomes hard to accept the 
state of affairs conjectured by Wilks, which is quite 
opposed to the spirit of the materials now available to us 
{vide text of Ch. VI). 



APPENDIX IV. 

(1) Muppina-DEvarIja Wobeyar and His Sons. 

The Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 53-54) refers to the Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar of the •Annals (I. 16, 95) as Muduka- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, Muppina and '' Muduka (lit. 
old) being synonymous with each other. According to 
the former manuscript (I. 53-54, II. 55, compared), 
Muppina-Devaraja had two wives, Hiriyamma 
(Devajamma) and Kiriyamma (Kempamma). By the 
first, he had a son by name Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, 
who saved Baja Wodeyar *s life from the hands of the 
assassin Singappa Wodeyar in 1607 {vide Ch. V), but of 
whom, however, little is known during the subsequent 
period. By his second wife, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar 
had four sons, Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (6. Durmati^ 
Phdlguna ha. 3, Monday: February 18, 1622), Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar {b. Prahhava, Jye^iha ha. 5, Friday : 
May 25, 1627),Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and Maridevaraja 
Wodeyar, the last-mentioned being further referred to as 
the youngest of the four {yivarellarigu kiriyavaru) (see 
also Table IV). All these four sons of Muppina-Devaraja 
are found referred to in the earlier and contemporary 
sources {vide Tables II-III ; also Ch. X), but the only 
difference lies in the order of precedence followed, Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar and Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar being 
mentioned in the manuscript as the second and third 
sons respectively of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, whereas 
in the former sources Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is in- 
variably spoken of as the second, and Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the third son of his. We make use of the 
genealogical data of the Mys. Dho. Pur., subject to 
correction in the light of earlier documents, the order 
of precedence followed therein being preferred. 
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(2) On the Usubpation and Fall of 
DalavIi Vikbama-Eaya. 

The following is a summary of the traditionary account 
of the usurpation and fall of Dalavsi Vikrama-Eaya, as 
narrated in the Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 45-61, II. 55 
compared) : On October 11, 1638 {Bahudhdnya^ 
Aivlja iu. 14), three days after the death of Immadi- 
Eaja Wodeyar,KaothIrava-Narasaraja Wo«jleyar proceeded 
from Nallur to Mysore, with a view to being installed ; 
and took up his residence at the local gymnasium 
(garadi-mane). On the 19th (ASvija ba. 7), however, 
Dajavai Vikrama-Eaya left Seringapatam on a tour in 
the State, leaving ten servants in the personal service of 
KaB^birava. He returned to the capital about a month 
later, i.e,, on November 17 {Kartika ba. 7). To 
Eanfhlrava this was a trying situation, since Yikrama- 
ESya was caring for his own ends. Two of Kaij^hlrava’s 
faithful attendants, namely, Sunnada-Eama and 
Mahanta, pointed out to him that Vikrama-Eaya had 
killed by poison the preceding ruler Imma^i-E9.ja Wo^eyar, 
and that, intent on securing power for himself, he was 
bestowing offices on his own men. They sought also 
KaBihirava’s permission to put an end to the usurper* 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Eangapataiya, an adherent 
of Vikrama-E&ya, having caught scent of these delibera- 
tions, advised him, on his return from the tour, to 
proceed to Mysore some time later. Vikrama-E&ya, 
feigning, for all outward purposes, to be loyal, went 
thither forthwith and showed himself up to EaBthlrava. 
After an interview he retired to his residence. About 
two hours later, on the night of the same day, Vikrama- 
Biya went to the backysurd of his residence attended by 
a torch-bearer, to answer the calls of nature. It was a 
dark night. As previously arranged, the two attendants 
of Kao^hlrava (namely, Supoada-ESma and Mahanta) 
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descended the parapet wall of the backyard and fell upon 
the torch-bearer putting out the light. Su^;inada-Eama, 
the first attendant, then stood in front of Vikrama-Eaya. 
“Who is it?** asked he. “ Sunnada-Eama,’* was the 
reply. “ Ah ! I am undone by this wretch.** So saying, 
Vikrama-Eaya flung a goblet at him. Evading the blow, 
Su 9 nada-Eama engaged Vikrama-Eaya in a hand-to- 
hand fight, in the course of which the former went down 
and was being almost overpowered by the latter. At 
this juncture, Sun^ada-Eama whispered to the Mahant 
(the other attendant) : “ Are you ready ? *’ “ Are you up or 
down? ** asked the Mahant. “ Down,’* was the reply. 
At this, the Mahant thrust himself at Vikrama-Eaya and 
made short work of him. On November 22 (Kdrtlka 
ba. 12, Thursday), Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore and he proceeded to 
Seringapatam on December 8 following (Mdrgaiira iu, 12, 
Monday. The week-day was, however, actually Saturday). 

Curiously enough, the manuscript is silent as to what 
happened during the period of fifteen days intervening 
between the alleged assassination of Vikrama-Raya and 
Kanthlrava*s first visit to Seringapatam after his 
installation. There is an air of suspicion and loose 
sequence of events in that part of the narrative relating 
to the assassination of Vikrama-Eaya and subsequent 
details. Compare Wilks (I. 58-59) who closely follows the 
account as detailed in the manuscript, and S. K. Aiyangar 
{Ancient India, p. 290) who adopts Wilks in the main. 

(3) Ok the Muhammad-Ndmdh as an Authobity 
ON THE Siege of Seringapatam (1639). 

According to the Muhammad-Ndmdh} (pp. 170-171), a 
contemporary official history in Persian by Zahur bin 

1. Quoted by J Sarkar in his article, A Piige from Early Mymyre History, 
in the M. JB., November 19!29, pp. 601-502. See also his article, Shahfi 
Bhomle in Mysore, in Ibid, July 1029, p. 9, briefly touching on the 
subject. 
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Zahori, the siege of Seringapatam (Srirangapaian) took 
place in 1639 : “ Randaula Khan (who had lately been 
given the title of Eustam-i-Zaman) left Shahji Bhonsle 
in charge of the recently conquered fort of Bangalore and 
marched from that place in order to punish the Eajah of 
Srirangapatan, who was inordinately proud (or 
refractory) . . . When he arrived near the fort of 

Srirangapatan, his troops began to fight and encircled 
the fort. After fighting and exertion on both sides had 
been protracted for nearly a month, the Eajah sent his 
envoy to Eustam lOian, saying ‘ Please leave the fort of 
Srirangapatan to me, as you have done to other (Eajahs) 
cherished on the salt of the August State [Bijapuri 
Government] , and lay before the throne the five lakhs 
of hun in cash and presents of various kinds which I am 
offering.’ Eustam-i-Zaman, at this submission of the 
Eajah, reassured him with promises of Adil Shah’s 
favour, and seeing that the rainy season was near, he 
left Qazi Sa’id there with Kenge Nayak to take delivery 
of the indemnity agreed upon and himself returned to 
Court . . . The Qazi, on getting the money promised 

by the Eajah of Srirangapatan, started for the Adilshahi 
capital. Kenge Nayak rebelled.” 

The reference in this version to the “ Eajah of 
Srirangapatan” is to Kapthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
of Mysore. The account on the Mysore side, as we have 
seen {vide Ch. VIII), is marked by definite chronological 
data and by fuller local details relating to the siege of 
Seringapatam and is corroborated by more than one 
particular source of information. The Muhammad- 
Namdh, on the other hand, though it has the merit of 
being contemporary, is relatively vague in regard to 
chronology, cause of action, and details of the campaign.® 

-3. So6 ftlflo K. Aiyftngftr's oritioism of the Persiazi sources on the Bijapor 
invadon of Mysore, in his article. The Bite of the Maratha Power in 
the EoutA, in the 3. 1. H., Vol. IX, p. 3M. 
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Its version seems to be based on reports compiled 
at a place remote from the scene of action and is, 
further, not corroborated by independent evidence so 
far. If we are to take literally the submis&ion of the 
Eajah,” referred to, it is very much to be doubted 
whether Kanthlrava, after the crushing defeat he seems 
to have inflicted on Ranadulla Khan, would have ever 
countenanced the idea of sending an envoy to the latter 
and offer him cash and presents in token of his submis- 
sion. The contradiction is thus obvious. The submission 
may not have been an actual fact, although from an 
examination of all the available materials it seems 
probable that Eanadulla Khan ultimately raised the 
siege of Seringapatam and retired to Bijapur after the 
conclusion of a truce with Kanthlrava, and after having 
effected a mutually valuable settlement for the future 
safety of the Bijapur possessions in Mysore. Such a 
settlement seems to have been readily acquiesced in by 
Kanthlrava in view of the prospective benefits assured to 
him under the truce (see Ihidy for details). 

(4) KanthIrava’S Coinage. 

Of the coins of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I we 
have lately an account by Dr. M. H. Krishna in the 
M. i4. B. (1929, pp. 31-32). The available type of 
KantMrdyi-hanam issued by Kanthlrava is familiarly 
known as Agala-KantMrdyi-hana {Agala^ lit. broad) as 
distinguished from the well-known Gidda-Kanthlrdyu 
hcma {Gidda^ lit. small) issued by Dewan Purnaiya in 
the nineteenth century. It is a gold coin and one variety 
of the type is of 2*5"(?) size with a weight of 5*2 grains, 
having on the obverse “ the figure of four-armed 
Narasimha seated to the front holding conch and discus'’ 
and on the reverse “ a three-line Nagari legend, with inter- 
linear double rules, probably standing for 
1. &n 
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2. Kamthi 

3. ra«a ’(PL. IX. 29) ” 

Another variety of the Agala-Kanthlr&yi type has also 
been traced with a similar obverse but on the reverse are 
to be seen some dots which Dr. Krishna interprets as 
“ three-line legend uncertain, with similar rules (PL. IX. 
80).” These dots may, perhaps, be taken to represent 
the constellation under which Kanthirava was bom or 
the coin issued at first {vide article on Two Centuries of 
Wodeyar Buie in Mysore, in the Q. J. M. 8., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 464, f.n. 112). The former position, in particular, 
appears to find some support from the specific mention 
of Svdti as the birth-star of Kanthirava, in a lithic 
inscription of his referring to the striking of coins by 
him [see E. C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; also 
Ch. VIII, f.n. 5]. 

Dr. Krishna describes next what he calls “an interest- 
ing half-varaka” horn the Bangalore Museum Collection, 
said to have also been issued by Kanthirava. It is a gold 
coin 4" in size with a weight of 26 grains, having on the 
obverse the usual “four-armed Narasimha holding conch 
and discus, seated to front on dais with Lakshmi on his 
left lap ” and on the reverse “ the three-line Nagari 
legend 

1. &in Kam (ihi) 

2. (m) va Nara, 

3. (sa) raja (PL. IX. 27-28),” 

a type which, as he observes, “ closely follows the 
Vijayanagar model in respect of its weight, in the 
presence of a god on the obverse and in the use of Ndgari 
for the three-line legend on the reverse.” There seems 
no doubt about the issue of varahas by Kanthirava, 
since their use in My^re is evidenced by inscriptions 
and other sources also (17th-18th cent.). 

As regards the copper coins, Dr. Krishna writes: “ No 
distinctive copper coins of NarasarSja are known. But 
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among the copper coins of the chequered reverse tjrpe 
described under the provincial coins of Vijayanagar is a 
variety with a lion facing and seated on its haunches, 
which may as well have been issued by Kantbirava* 
Narasaraja.” That Kapthlrava issued also the elephant 
type of copper coins {Ane-Kdsu) appears warranted by 
the circumstance that he was victorious over the chiefs 
of Kodagu, Kongu and other places, and acquired rich 
spoils in the form of elephants, which were stabled in the 
capital city of Seringapatam (see Ch. IX). Possibly 
the elephant type was issued by him in commemoration 
of the victory. The obverse of this type contains the 
figure of an elephant while the reverse is chequered 
{vide also article in the Q. J. M. S., above cited, pp. 464- 
465, f.n. 114), 
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(1) On the Identification of the Successor op 
KanthTrava-NarasarAja Wodbyar I IN Later 
Writings and Modern Works. 

There has been much confusion and loose thought 
in later writings — especially the secondary works — 
regarding the identification of Devaraja Wodeyar, the 
actual successor of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. 
He is generally referred to in these sources as Bodda- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, either by way of distinguishing him 
from his successor Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar or by w^ay of 
making him identical with Doddadevardja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja, or both.^ The earliest authority 
evidencing this method of identification is the Mys. Dho, 
Pur, (c. 1710-1714), according to which Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar, younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
actually succeeded Kanthlrava I in August 1659 under the 
name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja Wodeyar), and 
later came to be known as Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyaraiya 
(Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), especially in and after the 
reign of his nephew Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (II. 23, 
25, 30, etc). The Mys, Nag. Pier. {c. 1734-1740), how- 
ever, speaks of the successor of Kanthlrava only under 
his original name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar) (p. 29). The Mys. Bdj. Cha. (c. 1800) 
mentions him as Dod^a-Devaraja Wodeyar (p. 25). The 
K. A. F. (c. 1830) refers to him as “ Do^da-Devaraja 

1. DoddorDivardja stands for the prefix by which the name of Devar&ja 
Wodeyar (Kempadevaraja Wodeyar), third son of Muppina-Devar&ja 
and successor of Kai^thlrava I, is generally found mentioned in later 
writings. Doddadevaraja was the actual name of his elder brother, i.e,, 
the eldest son of Muppina-DevarSja and father of ChikkadevarSja 
Wodeyar (1678.1704) [vide Ohs. VIII-X; Appendix IV~(1), V— (2) ; and 
Tables ll-lV] . This distinction in spelling is sought to be maintained 
in this work, from the point of view of clarity. * 
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Wodeyaraiyanavaru of Mysuru-nagara (fif. 15). D5va- 
chandra, in the Bdj, Kath, (1838), speaks of the succes- 
sion of Devaraya (younger brother of Dod^adevaraja) 
after the death of Kan^hlrava, and states that he became 
subsequently known as Dodda-Devaraya {Dodda-Deva- 
Tdyanenisida Devardyam) (XII. 475-476), A later copy 
of a paper sanad in the possession of the Lingayat Guru 
of the math at Hangaja {M, A. B., 1930, No. 24, pp. 161- 
163), originally dated in 1663, refers to “ Dodha-Devaraja 
Woderaiyanavaru ** (Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), the latter 
being identical with Devaraja Wadeyaraiya (DevarSja 
Wodeyar), referred to in a still earlier copy (c. 1800) of 
the 8Sime from the Mackenzie Collection (Ms, No. 19-1-52, 
p. 13). Among other compilations, the Bettadakote- 
Kaifiyat and the Mysuru Dhoregala-Vam&a-Pdrampare* 
Kaifiyat (c. 1800-1804) assume the successor of 
Kanthirava to be Dodda-Devaraja, father and brother 
respectively of Chikkadevaraja according to them (p. 86 ; 
£f. 12). The Annals (first compiled, 1864-1865) refers to 
the adoption by Kauthlrava of Devaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja, as heir to succeed him, but 
subsequently assumes him to be identical with Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(I. 93, 95-103). 

Belying mainly on the Mys, Dho. Pur., Wilks, among 
modern writers, refers to “ Kemp Devaia *’ (Kempa- 
devaiya) as the successor of Kanthirava, and identifies 
him as “ Dud Deo Raj ” (Dod^a-Devaraja) (I. 68, and 
f.n.). He further tells us that “ Dud Deo Raj ” was 
selected as the fourth or last son of Muppina-Devaraja 
(“ Muppin Deo Raj ”) “ to the exclusion of the three 
elder brothers, and their male issue,** that “ Dud Devaia ** 
(Doddadevaiya or Doddadevaraja), the eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, “ was an old man,** that his (Dodda- 
devaiya* s) son Chikkadevaraja was. of the “same age** 
as his younger brother (“ Dud Deo Raj **), i.e., thirty- two, 
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and that “ Chick Deo Eaj with his father were kept 
as prisoners at Turkanamby ” (Terakanambi) during the 
reign of Dodda-Devaraja (I. l.c. ; also 105). These 
statements are neither borne out by the original manu- 
script itself, examined by us, nor corroborated by authentic 
sources so far [see Appendix V — (2), and compare 
authorities in Ch. X, f.n. 186], Kice generally follows 
Wilks's position (Mys. Gaz., 1. 365 ; Mysore and Goorg, 
p. 128), though in the Introduction to E, (7., Ill (1) he 
merely indicates the identity of Dodda-Devaraja with 
Devaraja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja (see f.n. 2 to 
the Table on p. 33), and in E, C., IV (2) he mentions 
him as “ (Dodda) Deva-Eaja** (see Introduction, p. 31). 
S. K. Aiyangar, in the light of the Annals, works of 
Tirumalarya and certain inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign, attempts to identify Kempadevaiya, third son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, as the ruler in succession to KanthT- 
rava, and maintains that he ‘‘ became Dod Deva Eaja 
Wodeyar of Mysore [Ancient India, pp. 295-296, 313 ; 
see also Appendix V — (2), f.n. 1 below, for a critical notice 
of S. K. Aiyangar’s interpretation of Tirumalarya’s works 
in regard to the succession question]. E. Sewell, in 
assigning a number of inscriptions from the E, C. and 
other collections to Doddadevaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
maintains that Doddadevaraja, and not his brother 
Kempadevaiya, succeeded after Kanthirava’s death in 
1659 (see JET. I. S. I., pp. 282-285) ; but his position is 
hardly borne out by the internal evidence of the docu- 
ments themselves, referred to by him. In the Mys. Gaz., 
New edition (II. iv. 2441), Wilks's position is generally 
adhered to. An article entitled Devaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (by N. Subba Eao, in’ the H. Y. J. M. U., Vol. 
Ill, No. 1, Eeprint) attempts an examination of the 
succession question in support of the position that 
DSvaraja Wodeyar alias KempadevarSja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, was the actual ruler of 
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Mysore in succession to KanthTrava, between 1659-1673. 
It has now become possible to reconstruct the entire posi- 
tion relating to the identity, relationship, details of the 
reign, etc., of this Devaraja Wodeyar, with reference 
to the evidence of contemporary sources of information, 
making use of the later writings (especially the Mys. Dho, 
Pur,, Annals, etc.) subject to comparison, correction and 
corroboration wherever necessary {vide text of Ch. X). 

(2) On the Position of TirumalIrya regarding 
THE Successor op KanthIrava-NarasarIja 
Wodeyar I. 

After dealing with the reign of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, Tirumalarya, in his works (0. Vam, and C. 
Vi,), writes of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar), making it appear as 
though he ruled in succession to Kanthlrava. He starts 
with a picture of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar ruling for 
some time in the city of Mysore, of his paying a visit to 
Melkote, then reaching Seringapatam in the course of 
his return journey {payanagatiyol &rirangapattanamam 
sdrdu) and subsequently {i,e., just before and after the 
birth of his son Chikkadevaraja) ruling from there seated 
on the jewelled throne (Doddadeva tnahdrdyam Sri- 
rangapattana rdjadhdniydl ratna-simhdsandrudhandgi 
sdmrdjyam geyyuttire). He next speaks of Dodda- 
devaraja as having made up his mind, in accordance 
with the family precedent as he is made to say, to 
proceed on a pilgrimage and perform penance {tirtha- 
ydtrddi tapassdmrdjyama-nanuhhavipem), after relieving 
himself of his burden by arranging for the succesion in 
chief (piriyarasutana) of Devaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
devaiya), the second younger brother of his (the first 
one Chikkadevaiyarasa or Chikkadevaraja having pre- 
deceased Doddadeva), and making his own eldest son 
Chikkadevaraja a junior prince under Devaraja 

36 * 
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{ki/riyaramtanamam kumdra Chikhadevarayangn 
marisi). He further speaks of how Doddadevaraja 
Wo^eyar, having installed and suitably advised Kempa- 
devaiya, and having placed his own sons (Chikkadeva- 
raja and Kanthiravaiya) and his last brother (Mariya- 
devaiya or Maridevaraja) under his (Kempadevaiya’s) 
care and protection, proceeded to the banks of the 
Kaupdini in the south, and how he eventually passed 
away there after performing penance for a long time 
{palavum kdlam tapam geydu) (C. Vam,, 37-48, 89-160, 
160-185, 186-188; G. Fi., Ill, also IV, 170-180). 

In examining the above position of Tirumalarya, it 
is to be remembered that he wrote as a poet after the 
death of Doddadevaraja and during the reign of the 
latter’s son Chikkadevaraja (1673-1704), with whom he 
was intimately connected as his co-student and com- 
panion. Tirumalarya’s primary object, as is obvious from 
the texts, was to glorify the birth, and anticipate the 
eventual succession, of his hero Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and, incidentally, to hallow and exalt Chikkadeva’s father 
(Doddadeva) as an ideal ruler. There is thus full scope 
in this portion of his works for the free play of imagi- 
nation on his part. Chronologically, therefore, it is 
inconceivable how Doddadevaraja Wodeyar could have 
been ruling independently from Seringapatam, seated 
on the jewelled throne, before and after the birth of 
Chikkadevaraja as is depicted, for we learn from the texts 
themselves that the latter was born in 1646 (Pdrthwa) 
{Ibidy 166; Ibidy IV, 61), and it is well known that 
the actual ruler of Mysore in Seringapatam between 1638- 
1659 was Kautbirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. Dodda- 
dSvaraja was, accordinjgly, a contemporary of KapthTrava- 
Narasa, and could not have been more than a prominent 
member of the Mysore Eoyal Family holding charge of 
the city of Mysore and for some time residing in 
Seringapatam, and possibly ruling jointly with 
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Ka^ithlxava from about 1644 onwards. It would then 
follow that it was his charge of the city of Mysore, and 
not Seringapatam, which he had renounced by 1659 in 
favour of his second brother Kempadevaiya after 
arranging for the care and protection of his last surviving 
brother Maridevaraja and his own two minor sons 
Chikkadevaraja and KanthTravaiya. Indeed it would 
appear from the texts (C. Fam., 187-188, 190 ; C, Vi. 
IV, 170, V, 3) that there was a hiatus of time betweeni 
this act of Doddadevaraja and the actual succession of 
Devaraja to the throne of Seringapatam after the death 
of Ka^thlrava (in July 1659). Doddadevaraja was 
born on February 18, 1622 [see Appendix IV — (1)] . His 
renunciation at a comparatively early age of 37 or so 
was, perhaps, due as much to domestic affliction caused 
by the premature death of his first younger brother 
(Chikkadevaiya or Chikkadevaraja) as to family prece- 
dent. Unless therefore Tirumalarya is understood and 
appraised on this footing, it would be uncritical to accept 
him literally as a poet.^ For further details about 
Doddadevaraja, see under Domestic life in Chs. IX-X, 


l. Of. Ancient India (p. 295), where S. K. Aiyatigar, accepting literally 
Tirumalarya, writes; “Tirumala Aiyangar himself makes Do^ Deva 
Baja succeed nominally only, while Kempa-Deviah, his third brother, 
was carrying on the administration in fact. The truth appears to be that 
Kempa-Deviah, the third son, was the successor ruling for a short time 
in the name of his eldest brother who must have been old and then in his 
own name, on condition that the said broth er should succeed him.'* This 
interpretation, however, is neither in keeping with the internal evidence 
of the texts nor does it take sufficiently into account Tirumaldrya's 
position as a poet. Of. also the Note in the O. Vam. (p, 5), whez« 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasachar asserts that elder son of 

I^Muppina] D^var^ja, succeeded Kap^hlrava I 
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(1) On the Date op the Mahratta Invasion of 
Seringapatam. 

Wilks (I. 114-1.16, f.n.) speaks of the Mahratta invasion 
of Seringapatam during the reign of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as having taken place in 1696, on the following 
grounds. Firstly, the memoirs of the Dalavais which 
have few dates, place the invasion next in the order of 
events to the occupation of Bangalore (1687) ; secondly, 
Pur^aiya’s compilation, formed on a discussion of autho- 
rities, mentions it after the western conquests from Bednur 
(1690-1695) ; thirdly, the manuscripts are agreed that the 
Mysore army was at the time before Trichinopoly ; and 
lastly, according to a letter from Fort St, George, Madras, 
dated January 19, 1697, the Mahrattas were in the 
Mysore country in 1696 and Nawab Zulfikar Khan (the 
Mughal general) had gone thither — whether to join or 
fight them — and left a very small part of his army in 
those parts. 

As against this position of Wilks, the trend of evidence 
now available — noticed in detail in Ch. XI and f.n. 
thereto — is as follows; The earliest record extant, 
referring to and echoing the Mahratta invasion of 
Seringapatam (under Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji) and 
its repulse by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is the Seringa- 
patam Temple Copper-plate grant, dated November 19, 
1686. The chronicles are agreed that Kumaraiya was 
the Dalavai of Mysore only up to May 26, 1682, when he 
was succeeded by his nephew Do^daiya (1682-1690). 
From the Jesuit letter (1682) and the letter to Fort St. 
George (1682), it would be obvious that Dalavai Kumara- 
iya was with the Mysore army before Trichinopoly in 
1682 when he was being harassed by the Mahrattas 
there. In keeping with this position, it was in 1682 that 
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a major portion of the Mysore army was, according to 
one source (see Ch. XI), diverted from the siege of 
Trichinopoly and marched on under Doddaiya to fight the 
Mahrattas near Seringapatara. Again, Ylraraja of 
Kajale, in his Sakala-Vaidya-Samhitd-Sdrdrnava (c, 
1714-1720) and Andhra-Vachana-Bhdratamu — Sabhd^ 
Parvamu (1731), alludes to the exploits of his father 
Dajavai Doddaiya against the Mahrattas under Dadaji, 
Jaitaji, Nimbaji and others during the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar. The Mahratta generals, referred to in 
these and other sources, were contemporaries and belonged 
to the army of 6ivaji and Sambhaji ; and they carried on 
their warlike activities in Southern India and Mysore 
during c. 1680-1682, i.e., shortly after the death of ^ivaji. 

In the light of all these data, the manuscripts men- 
tioned by Wilks — later compilations as they are— do not 
seem to have been quite correct in placing the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam and Dalavai Kumaraiya’s siege 
of Trichinopoly in the latter part of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 
As regards the Fort St, George letter dated 1697, cited by 
Wilks, it is to be understood to refer only to the Mahratta 
disturbances in Southern India and parts of the Mysore 
country, under Santaji, Dhanaji and other leaders, during 
Aurangzlb’s prolonged siege of Gingee (1691-1698) [see 
J. Sarkar, Aurangzib^ V. 122-130] . It has absolutely no 
bearing on the Mahratta invasion of Mysore under earlier 
generals like Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji. Accordingly, the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam could not have taken 
place later than April 1682, the last year of Kumaraiya’s 
period of ofidce as Dalavai of Mysore. Wilks’s date 1696 
is too late a date for the event and cannot be accepted.^ 

1. Wilks’s date is followed in the Jfj/s. Gaz, (Old edition), 1. 868, (New edition) 
IV. ii. 2447 ; and in Ndyaka of Mad/ura^ p. 207. The last-mentioned work 
(I.o.) even speaks of the successful repulse of the Mysore army by 
Mangammfil (the dowager-queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura), for 
which there ia no evidence. The Editorial Introduction (p. vi) to the 
8akaZa-Vaid, Sam. assigns the event to 1691, which, however, is not home 
out by the materials on record. 
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(2) ChikkadEvaraja’s Coinage. 

In the M. A. B. (1929, pp. 32-33), Dr. M. H. Krishna 
attributes two types of coins to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
which he describes as follows : — 

“No coins are known which can be definitely attributed 
to the successors of Narasaraja until we come to the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja. Elliot long ago published a 
coin, regarding the authorship of which he was doubt- 
ful. 

Type: Krishna. 

Gold : Size 4% weight 52*7 grains. 

Obverse : Under ornamental arch baby Krishna dancing, 
wearing girdle of jingles and holding a lump of butter in 
his right hand, while the left is outstretched. Near 
his feet is a curved line with a three-prolonged head 
which is either the petals of a lotus or the hoods of a 
cobra. In the latter case, the image would be that of 
Kdlinga-mardana and in the former, of Navamta-nritta- 
Krishna. 

Beverse : Three-line Nagari legend with single inter- 
vening rules : 

1. &ri Chi 

2. Ka de va. 

3. rd ja [PL. IX. 31.] 

A hoiUvaraha weighing 25*7 grains has been published 
by Elliot (No. 107) and another exists in the Bangalore 
Museum Collection. It is exactly similar to the above 
varaha, but the legend appears to be slightly different 
(PL. IX. 32). 

Chikkadevaraja altered the old Mysore type both on 
the obverse and on the reverse but he kept up the old 
weight standard. 

The Kannada Numeral type . — Large numbers of coins 
are found near Mysore having a chequered pattern on 
the reverse with meaningless symbols in the inter-spaces 
and bearing on tiie obverse a bordering circle of dots^ in 
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the centre of which is a Kannada numeral. These 
numbers range generally from one to thirty-one and 
there can be little doubt that they belong to some 
Mysore king. As all the varieties are of nearly the 
same weight and size, it is clear that the numbers do not 
indicate their value. The only possible explanation 
would perhaps be that the numbers stand for the regnal 
years of issue. Who then was the Mysore king who 
reigned for 31 years? It has been suggested that the 
coins could be attributed to Dodda Krishnaraja who 
reigned between 1713 and 1731. But it may be noted 
here that the Mysore king who reigned for 31 years and 
died in the 32nd year was Chikkadevaraja who reigned 
from 1672 to 1704. It may also be noted that it was in 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja that Mughal influence was 
very strong at Mysore leading to a political alliance 
between Chikkadevaraja and Aurangziband the introduc- 
tion into Mysore of the Mughal system of administration. 
It is possible that the famous Prime Minister of Mysore 
at this time, the Jaina Vi4alak8ha-Pai;idita, might have 
introduced the system of minting the regnal years on the 
copper coins, to commemorate the accession to the 
throne of his friend and pupil Chikkadevaraja. However, 
the attribution cannot be beyond doubt as no corrobora- 
tive evidence has yet been available. On the other hand, 
a fact which somewhat disturbs this conclusion is found 
in the existence of a smaller coin in the collection of this 
department, with chequered reverse bearing on the obverse 
the numeral 40. Jackson mentions types with the 
numerals 31 and 32. The other numbers after 31 are 
not to be seen anywhere now. We can only assume 
that the reckoning introduced by Chikkadevaraja was 
possibly continued by his successors.’' 

As regards the Krishna type referred to above, there 
is little doubt that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, 
issued it, since his name appears clearly mentioned on its 
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reverse. But it seems certain that the figure on the 
obverse is that of Krishi^ia represented in the dancing 
posture on the hoods of a cobra (Kdlmga-mardana), for 
it symbolises Chikkadevaraja’s sports over his enemies, 
and the coin itself was actually known as Tdndava- 
Krishna-Murti-Deva-Bdya {vide under Coinage and 
Currency in Ch. XII). In regard to the Kannada 
Numeral type, there is no evidence in favour of the view 
that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar could have issued it, nor 
in support of the position that the 32, or 31, numerals 
represent the period of Chikkadevaraja’s rule. The 
possibility of Vi^alaksha-Pandit having under the Mughal 
influence minted “ the regnal years on the copper coins, 
to commemorate the accession to the throne ” of Chikka- 
devaraja, appears untenable because Mughal influence at 
the court of Mysore is discernible only during the latter 
part of Chikkadevaraja's reign, i.e., c. 1700-1704, long 
after Vi^laksha-Pandit’s death (1686). The copper 
coins may as well have been issued by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar II who also ruled for 32 years (1734-1766). 
Again, since the latest available numeral figure is 40, 
the numerals may merely indicate the number of times 
the coin was minted during some period in the history of 
Mysore when copper coins were in great demand. 

(3) On the Authobship of the Chikkadevendra- 
Vamidvali, 

The Chikkadevendra-Vamidvali, as distinct from the 
Chikkadevardya-Vamidvaii of Tirumalarya, is, as it has 
tsome down to us, conspicuous by the absence of the 
name of its author. It is a champu in 137 verses, 
occasionally interspersed by prose passages (vachana). 
The Editors of the Karndtaka-KdvyorKaldnidhi Series, 
when they first published the work in 1901 , referred to 
it as an anonymous one (see Introduction). Sub- 
sequently, however, the author of the Karnataka^ 
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Kavi-Charite (II. 506-607), on the authority of a manu- 
script of the poem from the Madras Oriental Mss. 
Library, attempted to assign its authorship to one 
Venugopala-Varaprasada, without citing the relevant 
text. He was, at the same time, inclined to doubt if 
Timma-Kavi could not have written the Ghikkadevendra- 
VamSdvaU, on grounds of the latter’s references to God 
^rl-Venugopala in his own works and the occurrence in 
the poem of some verses from his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya 
(see Kar, Ka. Cha., II. 507). But he refrained from 
deciding the point in favour of Timma-Kavi, in the 
specific absence of the name of the author of the 
Chikkadevendra- Vamidvali. 

The manuscript of the work above referred to, now 
examined by us (No. 18-18-4, ff. 1-25 — P.L. ; Mad, Or, 
Lib,)f agrees in the main with the published text, ending 
only, however, with a passage as follows: &r%mad 
Venugopdlana vara-prasddena krta Chigadevardya- 
Mahdrdyara-Vamidvalige iobhana mastu. This passage 
merely indicates the conclusion of the work entitled 
Chikkadeva-Mahdrdyara-Vamidvali (a colloquial form of 
Ghikkadevendra-Vamidvali), written under the favour 
or benediction of God 6rI-Veuugopala. Obviously the 
author was a devotee of that God. The ascription of the 
work to a person of the name of Venugopala-Varapra- 
sada, as has been done in the Karndtaka-Kavi-Charite^ 
becomes accordingly meaningless— a position due 
evidently to a misreading of the relevant passage in 
question, i,e,, Venugopdla-varaprasddena for Vmu- 
gbpdlana varaprasddena. This apart, a detailed exam- 
ination of the text, side by side with the works of 
Timma-Kavi, would enable us to regard the latter alone 
as the probable author of it (i.e., Chikkadevendra^Vam^ 
idvalijy on the following grounds: Firstly, Timma- 
Kavi directly refers to himself both in Ms Yddavagiri* 
Mdhdtmya (I, 21) and PcUchimmmiga-Mdhdtmya (I, 11) 
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as a devotee of God 6ri-Venugopala, which tallies with 
the statement of the manuscript of the GhiJckadevendra- 
VamSdvali that its author was one who wrote by the 
favour of that Deity. Secondly, in the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 26), Timma-Kavi refers to Gopala as his 
preceptor (gurv)y in almost the same language and spirit 
as he does in the Ghikkadevendra-Vam&dvali (vv. 10 and 
56). Thirdly, the Ghikkadevendra-Vamidvali evidences 
a free borrowing of a large number of verses and prose 
passages from the Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya [compare, for 
instance, vv. 10, 79-87, 89-90, 88, 91-105, 107-108, 
110-111, 113-117, 118, 119-134, and prose passages on 
pp. 26-30 (after v. 134), of the Ghikkadevendra-Vam.^ 
with I, 26, II, 26-34, 35-37, 38-52, 53-63, 64-81, and 
III, 3 (including prose passages after II, 81), of the 
Ydd.-Mdhdt.^ Perhaps the only arguments militating 
against the above, would be : some of the verses in the 
Ghikkadevendra-Vamidvali — particularly verses 1 to 9 and 
11 to 78 — are not to be seen in the Yddavagiri-MdhdU 
mya ; and even the verses borrowed from the latter work 
are found composed in a modified and highly polished 
style in the former. But the weight of internal evidence 
would only tend to support the view that Timma-Kavi was 
at full liberty to enlarge upon, and write in an improved 
style, the subject-matter of the Ghikkadevendra-Vam- 
Sdvalh this being by far the most important portion of 
his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya testifying to his abilities and 
skill as a poet. 


(4) What is Tradition? 

Some years ago, a writer in the Nineteenth Gentury, 
writing on the value of oral tradition in history, 
remarked that the study of tradition was still worth 
much inasmuch as it afforded clues for tracing missing 
links in the life-history of a king or even of a country* 
In India, tradition has had considerable vogue, as much 
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vogue, in fact, as in the several countries of Europe, 
whose earlier history is largely shrouded in mystery. In 
using and in interpreting tradition, modern critics, how- 
ever, have adopted a new mode of approach. The 
modern school may be said to be represented by Lord 
Eaglan who, delivering his address as President of the 
Anthropological Section, at the meeting of the British 
Association held at Leicester in September 1933, 
developed the theory propounded by it in a manner which 
bears repetition here.^ Though his illustrations are 
drawn from English History, there is no doubt that 
his reasoning is capable of a wider application in the 
historical field, He said : — 

“ Those writers who have tried to establish the 
historicity of tradition have invariably, so far as I can 
learn, adopted the method of taking some period the 
history of which is totally unknown, examining the 
traditions which they assume to belong to that period, 
striking out all miraculous or otherwise improbable 
incidents, and then dilating upon the verisimilitude of 
the residue. I shall follow a totally different method. I 
shall take a period the history of which is known, the feudal 
age in England, and see what tradition has had to say 
about that. According to the usually accepted theories, 
outstanding personalities in the history of a country 
never fail to leave their mark on tradition. Now, who 
were the outstanding personalities of the period in 
question ? No one, I suppose, will object to the inclu- 
sion of William the Conqueror and Edward I. The 
Norman conquest in one case and the conquest by 
Simon de Montfort of Wales and Scotland in the other, 
cannot have failed to create a tremendous impression at 
the time, and this impression, according to the theory 
which has been repeatedly applied to the Iliad, for 

1. See alao Lord Baglan’s latest work on the subject, The Hero— A Study in 
TradUiont Myth and Drama (Methuen & Co., London, 1936). 
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example, should have perpetuated itself in tradition. Yet 
what traditions do we find ? Of William the Conqueror, 
that be fell on landing, and that he destroyed a number 
of towns and villages to make the New Forest. Of 
Edward I, that his life was saved by bis queen, and 
that be created his newly- born son Prince of Wales. All 
these traditions are completely devoid of historical founda- 
tion. Of the real achievements of these two great 
monarchs tradition had nothing to say whatever. 

“ Similarly the only traditions of Henry II and Kichard 
I are the fabulous tales of Queen Eleanor and Fair 
Rosamond, and of Blondel outside the castle. 

With the traditional accounts of Henry V, those that 
have been made famous by Shakespeare, I shall deal at 
greater length. They tell us that he spent his youth in 
drinking debauchery, in and about London, in company 
with highwaymen, pickpockets and other disreputable 
persons ; that he was imprisoned by Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, whom after his succession he pardoned and 
continued in office; and that on his accession his 
character, or at any rate his conduct, changed suddenly 
and completely. The authorities for these stories are 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Governor (1531) and Edward 
Hall’s Union of the Noble and Illustrious Houses of 
Lancaster and York (1542). These two highly respect- 
able authors seem to have relied largely on matters 
already in print, some of it dating within fifty years of 
Henry V’s death. I know no argument for the histori- 
city of any traditional narrative which cannot be applied 
to these stories, yet there is not a word of truth in any of 
them. 

“ The facts are these. In 1400, at the age of thirteen, 
Henry became his father’s representative in Wales, made 
his head-quarters at Chester, and spent the next seven 
years in almost continuous warfare with Owen Glend- 
ower and his allies. In 1407 he led a successful invasion 
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of Scotland. In 1408 he was employed as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and at Calais. In the following year, 
owing to his father’s illness, he became regent and 
continued as such until 1412. During this period his 
character as a ruler was marred only by his religious 
bigotry, and what seems to be the only authentic 
anecdote of the time describes the part he played at the 
burning of John Badby the Lollard. In 1412 an attempt 
was made to induce Henry IV, whose ill-health continued 
to unfit him for his duties, to abdicate, but his refusal to 
do so, together with differences on foreign policy, led to 
the withdrawal of the future Henry V from court, 
probably to Wales, till his father’s death a year later. 
He did not re-appoint Sir William Gascoigne as Chief 
Justice, and there is no truth in the story that the latter 
committed him to prison. 

“ These facts are drawn from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which sums up the question by saying that 
‘ his youth was spent on the battlefield and in the 
Council chamber, and the popular tradition (immortalised 
by Shakespeare) of his riotous and dissolute conduct is 
not supported by contemporary authority.* According 
to Sir Charles Oman, ‘his wife was sober and orderly 
. . . He was grave and earnest in speech, courteous 

in all his dealings, and an enemy of flatterers and 
favourites. His sincere piety bordered on asceticism.* 

“ Even had there been no contemporary records of the 
youth of Henry V, there are points in the accounts 
adopted by Shakespeare which might lead the sober 
critic to doubt its veracity. The first is that it would 
be, to say the least, surprising that a man should be an 
idle and dissolute scapegrace one day, and the first 
soldier and statesman of his age the next. The second 
is that the stories belong to an ancient and widespread 
class of folk-tales. Had, however, our critic ventured to 
express his doubts, with what scorn would he not have 
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been assailed by believers in the historicity of tradition I 
‘ Here,* they would have said, ‘ is an impudent fellow 
who pretends to know more about the fifteenth century 
than those who lived in it. The facts which he dares 
to dispute were placed on record by educated and 
respectable persons, the first historians of their day. 
Could anything be more absurd than to suppose that 
they would invent discreditable stories about a national 
hero, at a time when all the facts of his career must have 
been widely known ? No reasonable person can doubt 
that Falstaff was as real as Piers Gaveston.* As we 
have seen, however, the only evidence for Falstaff*s 
existence is tradition, and tradition can never be evidence 
for an historical fact. He is a purely mythical character, 
who plays Silenus to Henry’s Dionysus, as does Abu 
Nawas to the Dionysus of Harun-al-Eashid. 

“ The assimilation of the king to Dionysus no doubt 
goes back to a time when an aspirant to the throne had 
to perform various rites and undergo various ordeals, but 
whether these stories had previously been told of other 
English princes, and became permanently attached to 
Henry V through the invention of printing, or whether 
they were recently introduced from classical sources, I 
have no idea. 

“ It may be objected that Henry V, an historical charac- 
ter, appears in tradition, and that tradition is therefore 
to that extent historical ; but this is not so. The 
characters in a traditional narrative are often anonymous. 
When named they may be supernatural beings, or 
persons for whose existence there is no real evidence. 
When the names of real persons are mentioned, these 
names form no part of the tradition, but merely part of 
the machinery by which the tradition is transmitted. 
Just as the same smart saying may be attributed to half 
a dozen wits in succession, so the same feat may be attri- 
buted to hsit a dozen heroes in succession ; but it is the 
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anecdote op feat which, if it is transmitted from age to 
age, becomes a tradition, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 
whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less, if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time. 

This explains certain facts which have puzzled Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, who asks : ‘ Why do they (sc. 

the Homeric poets) refer not to any warfare that was 
going on at the time of their composition, but to warfare 
of forgotten peoples under forgotten conditions in the 
past? . . . What shall one say of this? Merely 

that there is no cause for surprise. It seems to be the 
normal instinct of a poet, at least of an epic poet. The 
earliest version of the Song of Roland which we possess 
was written by an Anglo-Norman scribe some thirty years 
after the conquest of England. If the Normans of that 
age wanted an epic sung to them, surely a good subject 
lay ready to hand. Yet as a matter of fact their great 
epic is all about Roland, dead three hundred years 
before, not about William the Conqueror. The fugitive 
Britons of Wales made no epic to tell of their conquest 
by the Saxons ; they turned to a dim-shining Arthur 
belonging to the vaguest past. Neither did the Saxons 
who were conquering them make epics about that con- 
quest. They sang how at some unknown time a legendary 
and mythical Beowulf had conquered a legendary 
Grendel.*® 

‘‘ The true explanation has nothing to do with instinct ; 
it is that epic poetry, like other forms of traditional 
narrative, deals with ritual drama, and not with histo- 
rical fact. Real people and events can only be identified 
with ritual drama when their memory has become vague. 


9. Gilbert Murray, The Bite of the Oreek Mpie, pp. 69-66. 
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Boland could not have been made to fall at Hastings 
before about 1166, and by that time the form of the epic 
was fixed in writing. What we learn from the Song of 
Boland are old traditional tales which were probably 
attached to Charlemagne about a hundred years after 
his death. 

“ The real facts of his career, like all historical facts, 
have been, and could only be, ascertained from contem- 
porary written records. 

“ In this connection Dr. Leaf remarks : ‘ When they 

(the Normans) crossed the Channel to invade England, 
they seem to have lost all sense of their Teutonic kinship 
with the Saxons, and it is doubtful if they even knew that 
their name meant Northmen. The war-song which 
Taillefer chanted as they marched to battle was not a 
Viking Saga, but the song of Boland.'^ He realised 
that a people can completely forget its origin within a 
hundred and sixty years — yet still believed in the 
continuity of historical tradition ! 

As the reasoning is too close and the argument too 
recondite, a long extract has been given, especially as it 
is fully exemplified by facts taken from history. 

Lord Baglan’s suggestion that when the names of 
real persons are mentioned in a traditional tale — i,e,y a 
tale handed down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion — these names form no part of the tradition, but 
merely part of the machinery by which the tradition is 
transmitted, seems well justified from the numerous 
instances quoted by him, to which parallels from Indian 
traditionary tales can be easily adduced. “ Just as/* as 
he says, ** the same smart saying may be attributed to 
half a do2Sen wits in succession, so the same anecdote or 
feat . . . which, if it is transmitted from age to 

becomes a tradition, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 


8. W. Leaf, Homer and JErw^ory, p. 404 
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whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time.” The truth 
underiying this remark may be verified from countless 
tales occurring in the Indian Epics — the Bdmdyana and 
the Mahdbhdrata — and from the eighteen Purdnas 
which, indeed, enshrine the old traditions — orally handed 
down to posterity from ancient times. Tradition may 
be of the elders but it wears a snowy beard, and is 
slippery to a degree to base an argument upon or build an 
historical account with its aid. Something very similar 
has occurred in the case of the traditionary tales connected 
with the name of Chikkadevaraja, as a comparison of the 
versions current during the time of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra goes to show. They had been growing for 
long and when they were first committed to writing by 
Wilks — a hundred and twenty-five years after the events 
to which they relate are said to have occurred — they had 
already become highly exaggerated by embellishments 
and, in Devachandra, we find them assume proportions 
which even to Wilks, if he had had an opportunity to 
read them as they appear in Devachandra, would have 
seemed strange. Apart from this, there is reason to 
fear that in this particular instance, even as early as the 
time of Chikkadevaraja, there was evidently much 
confusion of thought as to what actually took place in 
connection with the disturbances which followed the 
imposition of a war-levy that was resorted to by either 
Chikkadeva or his minister Vifi^aksha. The news that 
reached the Jesuit Fathers — and they committed to 
writing what they had heard almost contemporaneously—- 
was that the people had been impaled on sword-sticks. 
This evidently was a phrase of the time as it is to-day 
for describing unspeakable harshness in punishment. It 

36 * 
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could not be that they were actually impaled as the Jains 
had been by the Pandyan king of old. The story of this 
notorious impalement had been current for ages — nearly 
400 years or so — by then and the suggestion that such 
an impalement was practised in the time of Chikkadeva 
stands uncorroborated even in Wilks and Devachandra. 
The inference seems inevitable that news spread that the 
harshness of the punishment inflicted was so much 
spoken of that it was only capable of being described in 
terms of the cruelty practised on the Jains by the 
Pandyan king, a phrase — KazhuvikhUtaradu — with 
which the Jesuit Fathers, who had learnt Tamil, the 
dominant language of the Madura country, were evidently 
familiar. And what they seem to have done is to simply 
pass on the euphemism in their letter as describing a 
fact that had actually occurred in the “ Eastern domi- 
nions ** of Chikkadeva. If a loose or wrong description 
can thus pass into History, what is there to prevent 
tradition — a mere oral communication from mouth to 
mouth through the generations, ever subject to the 
incident of mutation in the very process of handing 
down — from becoming something entirely different from 
what it started with ? In the case of Chikkadeva, there 
were at least three good reasons why he should look 
harsher to posterity as a ruler than he actually was : (1) 
He was a vigorous ruler ; (2) he was the builder of a 
new kingdom and had to carry through things ; and (3> 
he undertook a thorough reformation of the administra- 
tive and social foundations on which his kingdom was 
built. Added to these causes, his minister Vi^alaksha 
was one who lacked prudential restraint in giving effect 
to the measures decided upon by the king. What he 
did not only recoiled on him but also on his Sovereign, 
to whom undoubtedly he was deeply attached. With 
him evidently action was greater than the reaction to 
yrhich it was necessarily subject. Posterity has been 
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kind to him in forgetting him Absolutely, even in his own 
native village. Only it has been unjust to his master in 
making him responsible for very much more than his 
share in the results that followed his acts. 

(5) Kazhwoikhettaradu. 

The story of the impalement of 8,000 Jains by a 
Pandyan king is told in the Madura Sthala-Purdna 
and is reflected in the other local chronicles as well in 
the neighbourhood. Tradition current in Madura refers 
to the contest that occurred between the Jains and 
^aivites in the days of Tirugnana-Sambandar. If the 
Periya-Purdnam, a Tamil work treating of the sixty- 
three devotees of 6iva, is to be believed, this king should 
be identified with Nedumaran who was converted tO‘ 
Saivism from the Jain faith by the famous saint 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (c. 7th cent. A.D.). According 
to the Madura Sthala-Purdna, this king was also 
known as Kubja-Pandya, because he was a hunchback. 
He was, it would seem, originally a Saiva but was 
converted to Jainism and from the date he became a 
Jain, he, it is added, persecuted his 6aivite subjects. 
His queen Mangaikkarasi, however, remained a Saivite 
in secret and induced Tirugnana to visit the king. He 
cured the king not only of the incurable fever which the 
Jain priests could not subdue but also of his hunchback. 
The king was reconverted to 6aivism and changed his 
name to Sundara-Pa^dya, or the beautiful Pandya, and 
decreed the death of all Jains who refused to embrace 
6aivism. Those who did not join the ^aivite faith — 
and they were some 8,000 in number — he ordered to be 
impaled on the point of a sword 1 As if to remind this 
great deed of his, at one of the festivals connected with 
the famous temple at Madura, an image representing 
a Jain inipaled on a stake is carried in the procession ! 
Thjs festival is known, after the alleged event, as 
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KazhuvikkettaradUy the act of impaling on the point of 
the sword. 

The king Sundara-Pandya of this tale has been identi- 
fied with Maravarman Arikesari, w^ho boasts of having 
won the battle of Nelveli. If the impaling had been a 
fact — it is obviously much exaggerated in the ^aiva 
Pur anas — it would have been referred to in the Ghinna- 
manwr copper-plates and the Velvikkudi grant which 
throw considerable light on the early Pandyan kings up to 
the beginning of the 7th century A.D. The omission to 
do so is the more remarkable because Nedunjadaiyan 
Parantaka, who issued the Velvikkudi grant, ascended 
the Pandyan throne next after the son of Nedumaran. 

Nedumaran, for the services he rendered to the 
6aiva cause, was translated to the position of a saint and 
became thus one of the famous sixty-three celebrated in 
the Periya-Purdnam, The period of his rule has been 
fixed by some scholars between 650-680 A.D, (K. V. 
3ubrahmanya Aiyar, Historical Sketches of Ancient 
Dekhan, 127 ; see also The Tamilian Antiquary^ No. 3). 
Internal evidence afforded by one of his hymns — in 
which Tirugnana refers to Siriittondan who fought at the 
battle of Vatapi (modem Badami) which took place in 
642 A.D. seems to confirm this date, which fixes him 
to a period later than that event {i,e,, to the latter half 
of the 7th century A.D.). For the date of Tirugnana- 
Sambandar, see E, L, III. 277-278 ; L A., XXV. 113, 
116 ; S. J. J., II. 152. For references to the traditionary 
tales connected with him, see W. Francis, Madura 
List Gaz., 29 and 74 ; South Arcot Dist. Gaz., 97. 

In one of his verses, Tiragnana-Sambandar prays for 
diva’s grace to deliver him from fear. Treacherous 
Jains, he says, have lit for him a fire, which, he implores, 
may go to the P&ndyan king (as fever), so that he might 
know the torture of slow flame {Padigam 112 ; Periya- 
Pura^am, 701, 716). The reference here is to the 
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traditionary tale that the Jains, out of enmity, set fire 
to Sambandar's house and that he sent up an appeal to 
Siva that the fire might be transformed into a slow con- 
suming fever and go in that form to the Pandyan ruler, 
then a Jain. The king got the fever, and Sambandar 
relieved him of it. That is the miracle which subse- 
quently became converted into the impalement of 8,000 
Jains, in the manner described above. Tradition hae 
been busy here as elsewhere. If the evidence afforded by 
Tirugnana^s own hymns is to be believed, then the 
following facts are vouched for by him : that he wag 
devoted to Mangaikkarasi, the daughter of a Chola king 
who had been married to a Pandyan king ; that this 
queen was an ardent Saivite ; that the king’s ministei 
Kulachchirai was also a Saivite ; that the queen took a 
personal interest in the welfare of Tirugnana who wae 
contending against the Jains who had won over hei 
husband, the Pa^dyan king, to their faith ; and that the 
Jains had set fire to Tirugnana' s house and Tirugnane 
prayed that that fire, transformed into a fever, might gc 
to the Pandyan king, then a Jain. This happened anc 
the king was re-converted with Tirugnana's aid 
Conceptions of popular justice required that the Jains 
should be punished for their supposed iniquities, and the 
impalement of 8,000 Jains was the result. Traditior 
cannot be other than tradition. 

Kingsbury and Phillips render the verse of Sambandai 
referred to above thus : — 

O, Thou whose form is fiery red, 

In holy Alavay, our Sire, 

In grace deliver me from dread. 

False Jains have lit me a fire : 

0, let it to the PaD<Jyan ruler go, 

That he the torture of slow flame may know. 
(See Hymns of Tamil ^aivite Saints^ 32-33, by F. Kings 
bury and G. E. Phillips, in the Heritage of India Series) 
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The legend of the impaling of ‘‘ eight thousand of 
the stubborn Jains ” is mentioned by them at page 11 
of their book. They add the remark later : “ Legends 
make him (Tirugnana) a wonder-worker, but we must 
draw our knowledge of the man from his poems them- 
selves.’* It is much to be regretted that except for the 
effort of Messrs. Kingsbury and Phillips, no transla- 
tions of the hymns of Appar, Tirugnana- Sambandar and 
Sundarar are yet available on the lines on which the late 
Kev. Dr-O. U. Pope brought out the hymns of Manikya- 
vSchakar {Tiruvachakarriy Oxford University Press). 

(6) On the Arka Marriage. 

Arka is the Sun-plant Calotropis gigantea, a small 
tree with medicinal sap and rind, the larger leaves of 
which are used for sacrificial ceremonies {^at, Br , ; J5r. 
Ar. Up.). Arka means also the membrum virile {A. F., 
VI. 72-1). Manu enumerates eight kinds of marriage 
(III. 21), which are : Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Eakshasa and Pai^acha. Cf. 
Yajnavalkya, I. 58-61. Marriage with the Arka plant 
(Bandhuka) is enjoined to be performed before a man 
marries a third wife, who thus becomes his fourth 
(chaturthddi vivdhdrtham tritiyorka samudvahet — 
Kafiyapa). Garga thus says as to a third marriage: 

Grihasydd ekapatnlkah sa kdmi chddvahet param | 
Tritiyam nodvahet kanydm chaturthlmapi chddvahet | 
Tritlyam udvahei kanydm mdhddajndnatdpi ydt | 
Dhana-dhdnydyushdn hdni rdgi sydd yadi jlvati | 
Tritlyddvdha siddhyartha marka-vriksham samu- 
dvahet 1 

Ordmdt prdchimudichim vd gachched yatraiva 
ti^thati I 

Yathdrkam idbhanam kritvd kritvd bhumlncha 

iobhitam j . 
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Vastrena tantuna ve§tya brdhmanastam parUrayet ] 

Svdidkhdkta vidhdnena hdmdnte agnim sva dtmani | 

Aropyaiva vard dhlro brahmacharyam charet 
tryaham | 

Ekdhdmapi vd kanydm udvahet davi sankita iti\\. 

An householder should generally be possessed of one 
wife ; if he is very carnal, he may also marry a second 
time. But he should not marry a third damsel. If it is 
necessary, he may marry a fourth (damsel). As regards 
the third marriage, if he wishes to get married through 
ignorance, he will become reduced in wealth, corn and 
lifetime, and will become (further) sickly. Accordingly, 
in the case of a third marriage, in order to be free from 
sickness, etc., he should get married to the Arka plant. 
To perform such a marriage, he should go towards the 
east in search of a tree wherever it is and there he 
should perform the marriage rite as between himself and 
that tree in every detail (as in a marriage). He should 
invest the mdngalya-sutra to that plant agreeably to the 
ritual and to the idkhd to which he belongs, and should 
(then) perform the homa (by raising the sacrificial fire). 
This done with due solemnity, he will be free from all 
other obstacles and then he can marry (the third) damsel 
without further doubt, which should accordingly be con- 
sidered as the fourth (marriage) — see Smriti-Muktdvali^ 
Sodaiakarma prakaranam, 139-140, in the Madhva- 
Siddhdnta Granthamdld Series^ Ed. by Krish^acharya, 
6rl Krishna Mudra Press, Udipi. According to the 
Trivarnikdchdra of the ^vetambara Jains (XI, 104), 
“ a third marriage is to be performed in the Arka form, 
otherwise the bride will be like a widow ; thus should 
the wise act {Akrtvdrka-vivdhantu trtlydm yadi 
chddvahet | Vidhavd sd bhavet kanyd tasmdt kdryam 
vichak8hand\\) — quoted in The Jain Law (p. 216) by 
C. R. Jaina, Madras, 1927. 
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(7) On the Bblativb CiiAiMS op Mysore, the Mah- 

BATTAS AND THE MUGHAIiS TO EMPIRE IN THE 

Sooth. 

There is overwhelming evidence in support of the 
position that Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
based her claims to Empire in South India as the 
immediate political heir of Vijayanagar. This position 
was the natural outcome of the following circumstances : — 
Since the fall of Penukonda and Vellore, and the flight 
of ^ri-Ranga VI (1647), the decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire became rapid. During ^rl-Ranga's long sojourn 
in the south (1647-1663), he had no recognised capital? 
although he formally claimed to rule from Penukonda, 
Chandragiri or Belur. While the Deccani powers of 
Bijapur and Golkon^a were in quick succession occupying 
his imperial possessions in South India (1647-1656), the 
kingdom of Mysore under Ka^thirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
I (1638-1669), by remaining loyal to the Empire, strove 
hard to maintain her integrity and independence against 
the encroachments of these States. In 1656, however, 
the activities of these powers in the Karnatak ceased, and 
they retired home dividing their spoils. During the 
next three decades they were so thoroughly absorbed in 
their struggle with the Mughals in the Deccan that they 
could hardly devote their attention to Karnat».k affairs, 
beyond leaving its administration in the hands of their 
generals (like Shahji the Mahratta, in Bangalore). This 
made it possible for the growing kingdom of Mysore 
gradually to extend her warlike activities in the direction 
of the BijSpur-belt of territory in the north, while her 
attempts to maintain the status quo ante in the direction 
of IkkSri and Madura in the north-west and the south- 
east tended to rouse the persistent opposition and 
hostility of those neighbours. An immediate result of this 
policy of Mysore is reflected in the futile invasion of 
Seringapatam^in the very first year of accession of 
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Devaraja Wodeyar (1659-1673) — by Sivappa Nayaka I 
of IkkSri (1645-1660) who, on the plea of restoring the 
suzerainty of 6ri-Eanga in the Karnatak, won him over 
from the allegiance of Mysore, only to make him pursue 
an hostile attitude towards her from Belur. 6rI-Eanga, 
however, met with little success owing to the weakness 
of the successors of ^ivappa Nayaka and the steady 
advance of Mysore on Ikkeri, so that in 1663 he had to 
leave Belur for the far South, again to seek the protection 
of his erstwhile hostile feudatories who were fighting in 
their own interests. Meanwhile the kingdom of Mysore 
was fast becoming a first-rate power in Southern India. 
The political centre of gravity was shifting from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam, this being facilitated to 
some extent by the migration of the ^ri-Vaishnava family 
of Eoyal preceptors of the Aravi^u Dynasty to the court 
of Devaraja (1663). At the same time imperial ideas 
and ideals began to take root in the congenial soil of 
Seringapatam. 6ri-Eanga, in view of these develop- 
ments, made one more, and last, effort to recover his 
position from Mysore by allying himself with Chokka- 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1669-1682) and other feuda- 
tories, and laying siege to the fort of Erode belonging to 
her (1667). Mysore, however, ultimately came out suc- 
cessful in the siege and 6ri-Eanga, sorely disappointed, 
disappeared from the vortex of South Indian politics. In 
Seringapatam, Devaraja Wodeyar, far from severing his 
connection with the Vijayanagar Empire, gradually 
stepped into the imperial status itself (as is significantly 
borne out by the assumption of imperial titles by him), 
and paved the way for the independence of the kingdom 
and her future political development. With Madura, 
Gingee and Ikkeri struggling for their existence under the 
troubled conditions of the times, Mysore, alone among 
her contemporaries, emerged into the political arena of 
South India as the strongest, and sole, representative of 
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Vijayanagar (1673). She soon found herself placed in 
an eminently advantageous position to extend, preserve 
and unite, in the true imperial spirit of the times, what 
was still left of the derelict Empire in the south as a 
bulwark against further aggressions from any powers 
(like the Mahrattas and the Mughals) from the north. 
No wonder, after the short-lived success of Kodanda- 
Rama I, the then Vijayanagar king, against Dalavai 
Kumaraiya (of Mysore) in the battle of Hassan (1674) , 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) began his untiring 
activities in all directions. And his assumption of the 
titles Karndtaka-Ghakravarti (Emperor of the Karnataka 
country) and Dakshinadik-Ghakravarti (Emperor of 
the South), as is amply borne out by the records of his 
own period, from this time onward, acquires supreme 
significance in South Indian History (for a fuller treat- 
ment of this course of affairs, vide Chs. VIII, X and 
XI, with documentary details in f.n.). 

The claims of the Mahrattas and the Mughals to 
Empire in the South appear to be less strong. Much 
has been said and written in recent years in favour of 
the view that the Mahratta State in the South owed its 
existence to the genius of Shahji under Vijayanagar 
influence, and that his son 6ivaji was the political heir 
and successor of the Vijayanagar Empire (see, for inst- 
ance, the latest articles on the subject in Vij. Gom, Vol.j 
pp. 119-138). This is, however, negatived by the well- 
known facts recorded of their careers during the period 
of political transition in the South(1647-1674), sketched 
above. Indeed there is no direct evidence,^ to lend 
support to these suggestions, although the trend of all 

4. Sivaji’s coronation (1674) and his Kam&t&^ expedition (1677) have! 
been held by scholars like Dr. S. E. Aiyangar as having ** had in it the 
idea of reviving the Hindu Empire of the South,” while his supposed 
grant to the sous of drt-Ranga VI and his issue of the gold hun after the 
Vijayanagar model have been taken to be proofs in support of the 
posi^on that it might have been his ambition ** to stand before Aurang- 
8lb as the acknowledged sucoessor of the emperors of Vijayanagar 
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the available data goes to show that whatever influence 
Vijayanagar exerted on the Mahrattas (under Shahji and 
^ivaji) was only of an indirect character, their rise to 
power in the South being mainly rooted in, and con- 
ditioned by, the Shahi state of Bij§ppur in the Deccan, 
Accordingly, the extension of Mahratta power and influ- 
ence in South India under ^ivaji and his immediate 
successors was more in the footsteps of Bijapur than of 
Vijayanagar (whose sphere of influence in the 17th 
century lay farther away from the Mahratta country), 
while their claims to Empire in the South were derived 
more from their right — real or supposed — to establish 
footholds in it which would eventually enable them to 
collect chauth and sardeSmukhi from the feudatories of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, than from an instinctive 
desire to unite the heterogenous elements into an 
autonomous whole and evolve a beneficial system of 
government over the length and breadth of the land. 
Again, even as regards their united resistance to Mughal 
advance on the South, they were treading more in the 
footsteps of Bijapur and Golkonda than of Vijayanagar, 
which explains why, during 1677 and 1680-1686, they 
actually came into conflict with Mysore which, on this 
issue, was clearly following the Vijayanagar policy. 
Mughal pressure on South India after the fall of Bijapur 
and Golkopda (1686-1687) was in the nature of a 
military conquest of an alien power, by way of continu- 
ation of the policy of the early Sultans of Delhi. Mughal 

(see Editorial Notes in Ndyakas of Madura^ pp. 27, 134, 177, etc.). It is 
hard to accept this as a literal statement of facts when we bear in mind 
the actual course of political evolution of Mysore during 1647-1674. 
Mahratta sovereignty in the South was itself a matter of gradual develop- 
ment in the wake of ^ivaji’s Earnatak expedition of 1677, when ho- 
himself found that he had been anticipated by Ohikkadevaraja Wo^eyar 
of Mysore as the sole, and natural, representative of Vijayanagar in the 
Karnataka country (seestfpra; also Ch. XI, for details). And we^ have 
definite evidence of Sambhfiji, son and successor of 6iv§ji, assuming the 
title of Emperor {^amhhOjUOhakra^arti) for the first time in July 1680 
(see E. O., X Mb. 117). 
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claim to Empire in the South was, farther, derived from 
the principle that might is right and hardly carried with 
it schemes of settlement and orderly administration 
applicable to the conquered tracts as a whole, whatever 
measure of success their rule might have been attended 
with in Northern Ihdia. This accounts largely for the 
Vifl.rn,aH iDg raids of Mughal lieutenants in South India 
under Aurangzib and his successors in the latter part of 
the 17 th century and the first part of the 18 th, which 
left her a prey to anarchy and confusion until British 
rule at the end of the 18 th century brought the blessings 
of peace and order into the land. Happily for Mysore, 
however, it is to the credit of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
that in contesting the claims to supremacy in the South 
of the Mahrattas and the Mughals in the 17 th century, 
he so manoeuvred as to keep them at arms’ length and 
not only saved the country from their attacks but also, 
in advancing his claims to absolute sovereignty of the 
South of India, gave Mysore an individuality all her 


own. 
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Abdulla Qutb Shah of G6lkoi?4» • 
contemporary of Kapthlrava I, 161 ; 
see also under Oolkonda. 

Achdra : GhikkadSvaraja’s conception 
of, 403 (n. 164). 

Adha^a-Raya : a general of Jagadeva- 
Raya; Raja Wo^eyar’s campaign 
against (1600), 56. 

Adil Shah of Bijapur: Chikkadevaraja’s 
success over (1678), 289 (n. 64) ; referred 
to, 278, 640. 

Afzal Khan : a Bijapur general, 119, 121 
(«. 28), 126, 128. 

Agrahdra : Brahmanical settlement ; 
prosperity of under Chikkadevaraja, 
397. 

Aigur : see under KrisJmappa Ndyaka. 

Ajitandtha-Purdi^a of Banna : manu- 
script copy of, made in 1663, 261 {n. 

173). 

Akbar: Mughal advance on the south 
during the reign of, 117. 

Akka Reddl • chief of £ro^e ; Chikka- 
d6varaja’s subjugation of (1678), 
288. 

Akkihebba}a: acquisition of by Raja 
Wo^eyar (1684), 47 ; referred to, 67, 
128. 

AkiharamdUka^Sdngatya, etc : see under 
OMkkupddhydya, 

Aladtir: a rent-free village granted by 
Venkata 1 to Rfija Wo^eyar (c. 1609), 
67 j referred to, 100. 

Aktgma^hdvd^i : see under Armoury. 

AJagiri N&yalui: foster-brother of 
Ohokkan&tba Nayaka of Madura, 277- 
278. 

Alamba^ : a possession of Mysore (1642), 
199 ; note on, 180 (n. 60) ; referred to, 
66,168. 

Alaaingar&rya : aee under 8mg€i/rarya n. 


Amaruka-^ataka : see under Chikkupd- 
dhydya. 

Ambar Khan : a Bijapur general, 121 
(w. 28). 136. 

Ammachavadi: Raja Wodeyar’s cam- 
paign against (1616), 66 ; acquisition of 
by Chamaraja V (1626), 88 ; referred 
to, 18, 41, 46, 68, 66, 626, etc. 

Amritamba (Amritamma) ; queen of 
Dodd&devaraja Wodeyar, and mother 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 201 («. 
166), 202 {n, 168) ; her parentage and 
identity, 264 (n. 187) j her gifts, etc., 
256 (». 191-192) ; referred to, 269. 

Anantagiri : taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 273 ; lost but re-acquired (1690), 
309. 

Ananta-Papdita (Anantoji) of Gingee : 
Bijapur general who took part in the 
siege of Erode (1667), 228-229. 

Aricient India^ by S. K. Aiyangar: 
noticed, 2 (w. 2), 42 (n. 86), 116 (n. 10), 
116 {n. 14), 128 (n. 66), 138 (n. 81), 015 
{n. 13), 229 (n. 66-66), 264 (n. 186), 264 
(n. 286), 272 (n. 12), 274-276 (n. 90), 484 
{n. 19), 626, 639, 646, 649 (n. 1), etc. 

Andur ; siege and capture of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1678), 287 ; referred to, 418. 

Ane-kdm : a copper token currency 
issued by Kapthlrava I (?), 162; 
referred to, 643. 

Anekere : action at (1631), 92. 

Angadi: taken by Da)avai Kumdraiya 
(1674), 277. 

Angadi-patt^i I an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Angadi-vasara : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

: name of the elephant sent 
in as tribute by ChamarSja V to 
Yenka^ 11 (1685), 94. 
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Aulm A Eh£n: a Bijipor general, 121 
(n. 28), 1S6. 

Ankuia : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 96. 

Ankuto’Rfiya : brother and Prime 
Minister of Jagadeva-Eaya ; Chfima- 
rfija V’s campaign against (1618), 83 
(n. 9)-84. 

Annaiya: mint-master under Chikka- 
devaraja, 333 ; his construction of the 
pond at Sravana-Belagoja in the 
latter’s name, 334. 

Ann^jaiya of Sarataval|i : Devaraja s 
campaign against (1666), 226. 

Awnals of the Mysore BoyaX Family 
(Palace History), edited by B. Rama- 
krishna Rao: a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 (». 13) ; on the tradi- 
tional origin and foundation of the 
Wo^eyar Dynasty, 21-22, 26-30 ; 

referred to or noticed, 2 {n. 2), 31, 36 
(n. 42), 39 {n. 68), 42 {n. 86), 46, 49 
(w. 19), 69 (n. 92), 98-99 (n.. 71, 74, 76), 
•109 (w. 1-2), 116 (n. 10), 116 (n. 14), 117 
(n. 16), 125 (n. 42), 139 (n. 87), 148 

(n. 121), 160 (n. 8), 161 (». 12), 200 

(«. 161), 201 (n. 168), 209 (n. 190), 212 
(n. 6), 266 (n. 192), 272 (n. 12), 278 

(n. 33), 292 (n. 76), 296 (n. 96), 311 

(n. 148), 619, 626-527, 646, etc. 

AntembaTOrgan^ {Birud’antembaro/* 
ga/i^a ) ; a distinctive title of the 
Wo^eyar Dynasty of Mysore, 34 (n. 
26-26) ; story of the acquisition of, 34- 
36, referred to, 39, 52, 94, 96, 184 (n. 
106), 202, 261, 607, etc. 

Appijaiya : Ourikdr of Chikkadevaraja, 
entrusted with the working of the legis- 
lation relating to Arasu families, 866, 
866, 408 ; referred to 367, 393 (n. 117). 

AprdMma-Vlra : a title ascribed to 
Ohimaraja V. 94-96. 

ApraHma-Vira i a distinctive title of 
Ohikkadevaraja, 284, 286 (n. 63) ; 
referred to, 822, 608. 

Apraiima-Vir(i‘OhaTUafn : a literary 
work (see under Tirumaldrya II) ; as a 
primary source of Mysore History, 3 j 
referred to or noticed, 274 (n. 19), 286 
(n. 63 ), 810 , 822, etc. 

Arakere ; acquisition of by Raja 
Wo^eyar (1600), 66 ; assiped to the 
sons of Muppina-DSyaraja (c. 1617), 
76 j a scene of action' during the 


BijSpur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122 ; referred to, 67, 106, 624. 

Aradaravaqi : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 809. 

Arasu families in Mysore : their adoption 
of ^ri-Vaishpavism under the decree 
of Chikkadevaraja, 866-366; Chikka- 
deva’s classihcation of and legislation 
relating to (o. 1690), 366, 407-408 {n, 
166) ; referred to, 443. 

Aravi^u Dynasty ; see under Vijaya- 
nagar. 

Iravidu Dynastyt by Rev. H. Heras 
(S. j.) : noticed, 522, 624. 

Arcot, Nawabs of : history of the, 6. 

Arikuthara : acquisition of by ChSma- 
raja V (1623), 87. 

Ariyalur: reduction of the chief of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), .276. 

Arka marriage : referred to, 200 (n, 161), 
497 (n. 7) ; note on the ritualism, etc., 
of, 668-669. 

Arkalgud : siege of (o. 1638), 110; chief 
of, 140, 166; assists Ikkeri against 
Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken by Dajavai 
Eumaraiya, 277 ; besieged by Ikkeri 
(1694), 314; retaken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1696), 316 ; restored, 321 ; referred to, 
334, 436, etc. 

Armoury {Alagvna-chdvadi) : see under 
Ohdmardja Wodeyar V. 

Artha-Panchaka: see under Ohikkupd- 
dhyCLya, 

Aiva-^&stra a treatise on horses, by 
Ramaohandra, a proteg6 of Chama^ 
raja V, 103. 

Athdrd-cucheri : conception of, with 
reference to the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

Aurangzib; his struggle with Bijapur 
and Golkonda, 161, 214, 273; his 
relations with Sivaji and Sambhaji, 
281, 283, 286, 290 : his proffered assist- 
ance to Chikkadevaraja against the 
Mahrattas (1682), 301 (n. 110)-302; 

his reduction of Bijapur (1686), and 
advance on the south (1687-1690), 804- 
809; his renewed activities in the 
•south and struggles with the Mahrattas 
(1690-1698), 310, 811-818, 816-819; 

embassy of Chikkadevaraja to (c. 1699- 
» 1700), 819-821 178), 328; position of 

(1704), 328-324 ; referred to, ^ 366, 
men* 614,661,668, 672:(n, 1), 674,etc, 
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Aurangelhi by J. Sarksr c noticed, 
293 (w. 82), 806 (w. 126), 308 (». 
184). 

Avapiperur: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devarfija (1688), 309. 


lyakoifina-chdvaiM : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka* 
devaraja, 356. 

Ayamma : one of the principal queens of 
Kapthirava I, 200. 


Badarayana ; his Apa^HdrddMkarana 
referred to, 406 (w. 168). 

Baga^i : annexation of by Ohikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311. 

Bdgila^Kanddcharada-chdvadi: one of 
the eighteen departments introduced 
by Ghikkadevaraja, 356. 

Bahlul Khan : Bijapur general who 
assisted in the defence of Seringapatam 
(1669), 217 (n. 21). 

Bajalochana Nayaka : chief of Mugur ; 
Eaja Wo^eyar’s encounter with (1608). 
67. 

Balbal Khfin : a Bijapur general, 276. 

Bagur (Ane-Bagur) : taken by Kapthi* 
rava I from Bijapur (1640), 126 ; lost 
but retaken by him (1642), 133. 

Bairanetta: acqisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (c. 1690), 309. 

Balaji Haibat Rao : Bijapur general who 
took part in the affairs of 1646-1654, 
138, 147 (n. 117), 149. 

BS)oji Nayaka of Arikuthara: Chama- 
rSja Y’s campaign against (1628), 87. 

BSnSvar : chief of, 95 ; taken by Ikkeri 
(c. 1680-1681), 291; action at (1682), 
299-300; acquisition of by Chikka- 
dSvaraja (1690), 811; referred to, 18, 
626. 

Bangalore : taken by BapaduUa Khan 
of Bijapur from Imma^i-Kempe- 
(lau^a, and placed under Shahji 
(1638), 119; Ekoji’s stay in (down to 
1675), 273, 278; passed through by 
^ivaji (1677), 282; EkSji's hold os^ 
291 ; its sale by him to Chikkadevaraja 
(1686-1687), 306 ; Mughal occupation 
and Chikkadgvaraja's acquisition of 
(1687), 806-307 (n. 126-131); northern 
limit of Mysore (1704), 828 ; settlement 
of weaying families in by Chikka- 
dSyar£ja, 860 ; a trade centre under 
him, 861, 889; referred to, 18, 126, 127, 
140. 160, 216, 810, 626, 660, 670^ etc. 


BangaradoddirK&lve : a monument of 
Kaothlrava I’s rule in Mysore, 168, 209. 

Bannur ; Raja Wodeyar’s acquisition of 
(1607), 66 ; referred to, 67, 64, 67, 624. 

Bdrdbaluti: ancient system of rural 
economy, revived by ChikkadevarSja, 
340. 

Bdrdmahal Records : Cspt. Alexander 
Read in ; referred to or noticed, 809 
(n. 140), 316 (n. 164), 337 {n. 48), 366 
(«. 74). 

Basavaiya : treasury officer under 
Kanthirava I, 159. 

Basavaiya of Channar&yapatna : son of 
Doddaiya, and feudatory of DevarSja, 
234, 288, 244, 246. 

Basavalingau^a : a DalavSi of Chama- 
raja V, 88-89, 97 (n. 68), 634-636. 

Basavapatua (Shimoga district): (see 
under Kenge-Hanumappa Ndyaka)\ 
chief of, 96 ; referred to, 18, 626. 

Basavapatpa (Hassan district) : acquisi- 
tion of by Kanthirava I (1647), 189-140. 

Basavaraja Wodeyar of Mugur: Raja 
Wodeyar’s campaign against (1615), 66. 

Bastable : see nnder State-treasure 
Policy, 

Bednur : capital of Ikkeri (1689-1768), 88 
(n. 33); referred to, 124, 187, 160 (n. 
130), 161, 217, 221, 310, 660, etc. 

Bihdra-Qanita : a mathematical work 
by Bhaskara, contemporary of 
Kanthirava I, 196; referred to, 106 
(n. 109). 

Bihma'-chdvadi • one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 866. 

BelgoladarOomma^iiva/ra-Oharitre (c. 
1780) of Ananta-Kavi : referred to, 8S27- 
828 (n. 4-7), 388-884 (n. 88-89), 486. 

Bellavatta: a parade ground during 
BSja Wcdeyar’s defence of Eeaare 
(1606), 66. 


87 
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BSlfir (VSlSpara) ; chief of^ 92, 96 ; 
divappa'KSyeka I’s siege and Mqtdsi- 
tidn of (1657), 166 (n. 146)466; north- 
westem limit of Mysore (1669), 166; 
drl-B«i«a Y1 in (16fi9-1668), 216, 216, 
219, 221, 222, 228 (n. 46-46) ; assists 
Ikfcgri against Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken 
by Mysore, 277, 279 ; retaken by Ikkeri 
, (c, 1680-1681), 291 ; referred to, 1ft, 67, 
121 (n. 28), 146, 163, 188, 224, 227 (n. 
68), 623, 526, 670, 671, 672, etc. 

Be]}ur : acquisition of by Chimaraja V 
(1631), 91 ; referred to, 127. 
Be^i^Le-Honni-Vitbai^^a : ChSmaraja V's 
campaign against (1619), 86. 
Beniieyarchavadi: one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ghikka- 
dSvaraja, 866. 

Bin^erdya : name of the Mysore elephant 
which took part in the action at 
Hebbaje (1696), 814. 

Bettft Wo^eyar : third son of Baja 
Wo^eyar, 74-76. 

Bettada-Arasu : Dalavai of Mysore 
during the last year of Baja Wo^eyar'a 
reign and the minority of GhSmarija Y 
(1617-1621), 70, 82 ; his identity. 82 (n. 
6) ; plays a prominent part in the 
events of 1618-1620, 88-85 ; faU of (1620- 
1621), 86-86 in. 17) ; his gift (1620), 96 ; 
referred to, 87, 106, 684. 
Bet^ada-OhSmaraja Wo^eyar: younger 
brother of Baja Wo^eyar, and father 
of BaQ^lrava 1, 42; assists Baja 
Wo^eyar during the events of 16^- 
1696, and 1608-1610, 49, 68-66, 66 (n. 
79), 69; his joint rule with Baja 
IV^eyar, 62 (n. 106), 74; his differ- 
ences with him, etc., 76-76 ; his last 
days in Gup^lu-Terakapambi, 106, 
114, 124 ; his death (March 1689), 200- 
201 (n. 168, 166) ; his Vaish^ava 
predilections, etc., 72-78 (n. 166-167), 
86, 168-164, 860; referred to, 42-48 (n.86) 

, 118, 116 (n. 14), 169, 211, 688, 684, etc. 
BettA^ (Davaraja) Wo^eyar (1676-1678) : 
ruler of Mysore in succession toB6|a- 
jChlmarlja IV, 42 ; his identity, 
^biiiiractar of his rule, and his deposi- 
tion, 42 [n. 86)48. 

Betta^pora : npem p( action during 
Km^thlrava Pa campaigns of 1646-1646, 
186, 186. 


Bevuhalli: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (l690), 809. 

Bhadrappa Nayaka of Ikkeri (1661-1664): 
successor of Venkatappa Nayaka II, 
and contemporary of DSvaraja* 
Wodeyar of Mysore, 218 ; his hostile re- 
lations with Mysore (1662-1663), 219-221. 

BJuigavad-Qitd : on the duties of a 
l^udra (see under BdchchudrdcMror 
Nirnaya ) ; referred to, 613. 

Bhagavad^Gltd’Tlku : see under 
pddhydya. 

Bhakiddhikya-EaMvali : see under 
ShadakkharadBva. 

Bhaktdnanda-Ddyini : a gloss on Sha^a- 
kshari’s Bhaktddhikya-Batndva^t by 
Guru-Siddha-Yati, 466. 

Bharataohlrya : his Ndiya-^dstra 

referred to, 179 (w. 90), 199 (n. 1,60). 

Bhdrata^Vaohana : see under Chikka- 
divardja Wodeyar. 

Bharati-Nanja : court poet of KaptMrava 
1. 182, 196 in. 148-149), 197 [n. 158). 

Bhaskara : see under Bihdra-Qcupita. 

Bhairappa Nayaka : Kapthlrava I's 
campaign against (1646), 137. 

Bhirya Plates (1666) : referred to, 218, 
286, 242, 250. 

Bhlma-Eavi : his Baaava-Purdna (1869) 
referred to, 482 (w. 17). 

Bh 0 ja~ 8 Vmhdsana : see under Mysore 
Throne. 

BhOjardja: name of the elephant 
captured during Chamaraja V’s 
campaign of 1618, 84. 

Bhujangsiya: chief of Toda-hadu; 

' ChikkadSvar&ja’s campaign against 
(1677), 281. 

Bhiltipura: siege and capture of by 
dhikkadgvarija (1678), 289. 

Bidar Bakht (Didar Bux) : movements of 
in the Mysore country (1696-1698), 812, 
818. 

Bidare: acquisition of by Devar&ja 
(1668), 220. 

Bijipnr: campaigns of in th&Eamatak, as 
recorded in the Muhcmmad-Ndmdhi 6. 

Bijipnr: relations of with the Eamitak 
(including Hyson), under Muhammad 
Adil Shah (1627-1666), during 1687- 
1664, 118-128, 188, 186, 187-189, 140-148 
(n. 96), 146-161;^ her death-struggle 
with Anrangslb ih the Beooan ^669), 
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21'4; her interference in the local 
politics of the Kamatak, 217 [n, 21) ; 
dwindling power of, 220 ; her generals 
participate in the siege of Erode (1667), 
228; her continued struggle with 
Aurangzlb, 278 ; Chikkadevaraja’s 
relations with (1676-1677), 277-i2^ ; 
retirement of from South India, 287 ; 
her renewed struggle with the Mughal, 
802; fall of (1686), 804; Mughal 

advance on the possessions of, 804, 306 ; 
referred to, 82, 160, 174, 198, 204-206, 
207, 266, 809, 824, 608-509, 621, 622. 
641, 670, 678, etc. 

Bijapur Gate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174. 

Bijjavara: siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289; referred 
to, 290. 

Bi)igi : chief of ; assists ^ivappa Nayaka 
1 during his expedition to Seringa- 
patam (1669), 216. 

Bijikere : acquisition of by Raja Wodeyar 
(1616), 66 ; its chief, a feudatory of 
Eai^^Irava I, 168 ; referred to, 46. 

Boar seal : see under Varaha-mudre, 

Bokkasada Narasaiya : a treasury official 
under Chikkadevaraja, 888, 469. 

B5ja-Chamaraja Wo^eyar IV (1672- 
1676) : ruler of Mysore in succession to 
TimmarSja Wodeyar II, 89-42; his 
identity, and tradition relating to his 
baldness, 89 (n. 60)-40; his achieve- 
ments, and political advance, 40-41; 


his domestic life, gifts and death, 42 ; 
referred to, 87, 113, 168, 218, 260, efo. 

Bolamalla . : name of the elephant cap- 
tured during ChSmaraja V’s siege of 
Piriyapatna (1626), 88. 

Bommanna-Eavi : Jain poet; contem- 
porary of Chamaraja V,,104. 

Bommarasa : Jain poet ; his works 
referred to, 102. 

Bommarasaiya : Niyogi of Mysore, who 
took part in OhSmaraja V’s siege of 
Piriyapatna (1626), 88. 

Bommarasaiya of Kolivada, Sabnist 
one of the leading generals in the 
action of Ikkeri against Mysore (1696), 
818; his alleged treachery on the 
occasion, 815; again leads the IkkSii 
army (1696), 316. 

Bommarasaiya of Piriyapatna : minister 
of Nanjunda-Raja, who defended his 
capital (1626), 88. 

Bommasamudra : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1677), 281. 

BoawelVa Life of Johnson: quoted, on 
the limitations of travellers* accounts 
as narratives, 469 (n. 8). 

Brahmapuri : a suburb of Seringapatam, 
62, 65, 68. 

BrahmCttara-Khanda : a work ascribed 
to Chamaraja V, 104. 

Bdkankere; acquisition of by Raja 

. Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; retaken by 

Chamaraja V (1624), 87 ; chief of, who 
took part in the defence of Seringa- 
patam (1639), 121. 


c 


Calendar of the Madras Becorda^ edited 
by H. Dodwell : B. I. Co’s documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 7. 
Chakra: an insignia acquired by RSja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96, 
ChSmaiya : a protegd of Devaraja, 260 ; 

his Divarifja-Sangaiyaf 260-251. 
Chdma^s&gara (or Chdmaraamudra) : a 
village'named after Chamaraja V, 101. 
Chimarfija Wodeyar V (1617-1687): 
ruler of Mysore in succession to RSja 
Wodeyar, 81-106 ; birth, accession and 
identity, 81-82 (». 4); period of his 
minority (1617-1620), 82-88 ; first aggres- 


sion in the north (1618), 88-84 ; first 
aggression in the south (1618-1619), 84- 
86 ; local acquisitions (1619-1620), 86 ; 
begins independent rule on the fall of 
DajavSi Bettada-Arasu (1621), 86-86; 
his local campaigns (1621-1680), 87-89 ; 
his relations with Ikkeri (down to 
1630), 89-91 ; his renewed aggressions 
in the north and the north-west (1680- 
1681), 91-92; more aggressions (1681- 
1684), 92-93 ; his relations with Vijaya- 
nagar (down to 1686), 98-94 (n. 67-68) ; 
his Royal titles, 94-96 ; political por- 
tion of Mysore under him (1687), 96-96; 

37 * 
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general ffeaturea of hia rtile, 96 ’/ Ws 
miniatera, Dajavais aiid officers, 96-97; 
his administrative measures : (a) settle- 
ment of conquered tracts, (6) organisa- 
tion of elephant-hunting, and (c) 
institution of the armoury {Alagina- 
chavadi), 97-98 (n. 71-72) ; his religious 
toleration, 98 (n. 73)-99; his gifts, 
grants, etc., 99-101; his court, 101- 
102 ; literary activity under him, 103- 
106; his domestic life, 105-106; his 
death, 106 {n. 109); his celebrity in 
history and tradition, 106-107 ; an 
estimate of him, 107-l(i ; referred to, 
109, 116 (n. 14), 163, 171 (n 66), 634- 
636, etc. 

OhdTnaraja-samudra : name of an agra- 
h&ra after Chamaraja V, 100. 

Ohdmardjanagar Plate (1676) : an ins- 
cription in Kdvya style (see under 
Tirumaldrya II) ; referred to, 279, 329, 
361, 380, etc. 

Chdmardjokti-Vildaa : Kannada prose 
version of the Rdmdywna^ ascribed to 
Chamaraja V, 104. 

Champu : as a species of literary com- 
position in Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
414. 

Chamup^eSvari (Bettada-Chamun^), 
6rl; tutelary deity of the Mysore 
Boyal Family ; referred to, 21, 98, 166, 
168, 189, 198, 242, 264 (w. 236), 617, 
etc. 

Chamun^i Hills ; a scene of action dur- 
ing the Bijapur siege of Seringapatam 
(1639), 122; gifts of Devaraja at, 237, 
267 ; referred to, 20, 38, 40, 49, 96, 168, 
377 , 617, 619, etc. 

Chandanahajli : action at (1640), 127 
{n. 63). ‘ 

Chandragiri *. a possession of Sri-Ranga 
VI, left to him after the Bijapur treaty 
of 1664, 146 (n. 107) ; referred to, 160, 
670, etc. 

Chahdravalli : recent excavations at, in 
their bearing on ^atavahana rule in 
Mysore, 10. 

Chandrasekhara Wo^eyar of Kalale: 
see under Kalale Family* 

Changappa^i : acquisition of by Kanthi- 
raval(c.l642),131. 

Changajvas : kingdom of the, 184, 166, 
174. 


Channabasava Setti : Dalavai of XkkSri, 
313; takes part in the action 
against Mysore at Hebbale (1696), 
.314-316. 

Channaiya of Hosaholalu: a feudatory 
of Kapthirava 1, 162. 

Channaiya of Nagamangala : referred to, 
83 ; slays Liugapna of Bannur, 
Da}avai of Chamaraja V (1626), 87 
his intrigue with Bijapur against 

• Mysore (1638-1639), 120; attacked and 
slain by Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka 
(1640), 126. 

Channammaji of Ikkeri (1672-1697) : 
contemporary of Chikkadevaraja 
Wo^eyar, 273 ; assists Kodan^a-Rama 
I of Vijayanagar against Mysore 
(1674), 276; her relations with the 
Mahrattas (1689-1690), 310; her wars 
and counter-wars with Mysore (1694- 
1696), 313-316; her death (1697), 317; 
referred to, 318. 

Channapatpa : Viceroyalty of (see under 
JagadSva-Bdya) ; extension of sphere 
of influence of Mysore up to (1620), 86 ; 
siege and acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626, 1630), 87, 91 ; advance of the 
Bijapur army on (1638), 119; chief of, 
121 ; northern frontier of Mysore 
(1669), 166 ; referred to, 96, 162 etc. 

Channaraja Wo^eyar: fourth son of 
Bola-Chamaraja and half-brother of 
Raja Wodeyar, 42, 63-66, 74, 76. 

Channarajaiya (Channaraja Wodeyar) 
of Heggaddevankote : Raja Wodeyar’ s 
campaign against (1616), 66 ; Chama- 
raja V’s campaign against (1626-1626), 
87-89. 

Channaraya-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Channarayapatpa (also called Eolatur) ; 
acquisition of by Chamaraja V (1634), 
92-93; north-western limit of Mysore 
(1687), 96; chief of, 121, 148 (w. %); 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1669), 166 ; referred to, 162, 170-172. 

Charukirti-Pap^ita-Yogindra : J&in guru 
of the ^ravapa-Be]agola math^ 99 ; his 
relations with Chamaraja V, 99, 101, 
102 ; referred to, 242, 374, 467. 

Ohatu88amudrddhUvara : one of the im- 
perial titles assumed by Devaraja, 
224. 
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Chaupadada-Pustaka : an anonymous 
poetical work of Devaraja’s reign, 251 ; 

' referred to, 286. 

Ohmpadi : name of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 251 ; as a form of poetical 
, expression in Mysore in the works of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 414. 

Ghejur: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1^3), 220. 

Chengodeya : name of the elephant sent 
in as tribute by Qhatta-Mudaliar to 
Chamaraja V (1627), 89. 

Chennarya: Vlra-^aiva dialectician at 
the court of Chamaraja V, 102 {n. 89). 
Chidananda : Jain poet, 467 ; his 
Munivami&bhyudayat 467*468; referred 
to, 60 {n, 96), 99 {n. 76), 106, 210, 267, 
373, 874, etc. 

ChikkadSvardja-Binnapam : (see under 
Chikkad?>vardja Wodeyar) ; on the 
religio-philosophical convictions of 
Chikkadevaraja, 367-370; referred to 
or noticed, 304 (n. 119), 322, etc. 

Chikkadivardja-Dharaniramaiidbhyu-' 
day ah : an epic poem in Sanskrit on 
the rise and fortunes of the Mysore 
Eoyal House, 469 ; quoted from, 102 
(n. 88), 103 {n. 94-96). 

Ohikkad€v onKempad^varnmanavarar 
Mslana-Hdduga\u : a collection of 
contemporary songs on Chikkadevaraja 
and his queen Devajamma, 469; 
referred to, 322 (w. 184), 833 {n. 37). 
OhikkadSvardja-pura : gift of a village 
or agrahdra in Chikkadevaraja’s 
name, 380, 382. 

Chikkadeva/rdja'adgara-ndld : a canal in 
Chikkadevaraja’s name, 366, 377, 514. 
OhikkadSvardja-Sataka/m : see under 
Tirumaldrya II. 

0hikkad€vardja-8ilktir'Vildaa (Bhdga- 
vatd) ; see under OhikkadavaTdja 
Wodeyar, 

Ohikkadivardja-Vijayam : a literary 
work (see under Tirumaldrya II) ; as 
a primary source of Mysore History, 8 ; 
referred to or noticed, 46, 68 (w. 84), 69 
in. 86), 66, 78, 84 (n. 10), 87 (n. 19), 98 
(n. 72-78), 106, 129 (w. 60), 166 (n. 34), 220 
(n. 36), 227 (n. 63), 229 {n. 66), 248 (n. 
167), 270 (n. .6), 409 (n, 170), 628-624, 
647-M9, etc. 


Chikkade vara j a - Wodeyar (1678-1704) 
ruler of Mysore in succession to his 
uncle Devaraja Wodeyar, 268-616 ; his 
lineal descent, 269; birth and early 
life, 269-271 ; accession, etc., 272-274; 
bis relations with Madura (1673), 274- 
276,*^ with Vijayanagar (1674), 276-277 ; 
and with Bijapur (1676), 2^-279 ; his 
political position about the close of 
1676, 279 ; in 1676-1677, 280-281 ; Mah- 
ratta affairs (with special reference to 
Sivaji’s expedition to the KarnatAk, 
1677), 281-283 ; his contact with ^ivaji 
(1677), 283-286; South Indian politics 
(1677-1680), 286-287 ; his movements in 
the south-east (1678), 287-288 ; in the 
north (1678), 288-289; his position in 
1679-1680, 289-290 ; general course ot 
affairs (1680-1682), 290-291 ; his fight 
for supremacy in the South (down to 
1682, with special reference to relations 
with the Nayak of Madura, Dalavai 
Kumaraiya’s siege of Trichinopoly, 
his conflict with the Mahrattas, Mah- 
ratta invasion of Seringapatam, Kuma- 
raiya’s retreat from Trichinopoly, etc), 
291-299 ; his renewed fight for supre- 
faiacy in the South (down to 1686, with 
reference to his relations with Ikkeri, 
Golkonda, and the Mahrattas Under 
' Sambhaji) 299-304 ; his political posi- 
tion in 1686, 304-306; his relations 
with the Mughals (168^, 306-306 ; his 
acquisition of Bangalore (1687), 306- 
308 ; his recovery of the lost ground 
(1687-1690), 308-310; his renewed 

relations with Ikkeri (1690), 310-311 ; 
Mahratta and Mughal affairs (1691- 
1698), -311-313 ; his friendly relations 
with the Mughals (1691-1694), 318 ; his 
further relations with Ikkeri (1694- 
1696), 313-316; other events, 316; his 
political position in 1696, 316-817 ; the 
period of consolidation (1698*1704), 
817-819 ; his embassy to Aurangzlb (c. 
1699-1700), 319-820; its implications, 
820-321 («. 178) ; other political acti- 
vities (c. 1698- 17(X)), 321*328 ; period of 
peace (1700-1704), with reference to the 
political position of Mysore under him 
(1704), 323-324 ; general features of his 
rule^ 325 ^ ; his Council of Mmisters 
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(167M686, 1686-1704), 896-832; his 
PftlaviM (1673-1704), 382-883; officers, 
officiftls, etc., 333-8^; his administra- 
tive measures during 1673-1686, with 
reference to the strengthening of the 
army and the fort of Seringapatam, 
,886*^; coinage and currency, 886; 
reorganization and administration of 
local units (ga4i)t 886-340; fiscal 
reforms, 840-348; weights and mea- 
sures, 348-849; industries, trade and 
commerce 349-861 ; miscellaneous 
measures, 861-852 ; and the working of 
the reforms, 362-^ ; his administra- 
tive measures during 1686-1704, 364- 
866; organization of the eighteen 
departments (cAdvodi) (c, 1700-1704), 
865-367 ; reflections, 858 ; religion 
(with reference to general tendencies 
of ^ri-Vaishuavism), 369-360; 6rl- 
Vaishuavism, his personal faitjh, 860- 
868 ; principal stages in ■ its develop- 
ment (1673-1680, 1680-1696, 1696-1704), 
868-367 ; his rehgio-philosophical con- 
victions, 867-373 ; religious toleration, 
873-875 ; gifts, etc., 376-377 ; an irriga- 
tion scheme (c. 1700-1701), 377 ; con- 
temporary Jesuit testimony, 377-379 ; 
grants and other records (1678-1704), 
879-387 ; his statue, 887 ; social life under 
him, with reference to general features, 
887-388 ; cities and towns, 388-389 ; the 
social order, 889 ; general culture, 389- 
891 ; court culture, 391-396 ; feasts and 
festivals, 896-398 ; position of women, 
898 ; social legislation relating to the 
indraa (the Sachchud/rdchdra- 
Nirijiaya) and the Araau families, 899- 
408 ; and the other side of the shield, 
408-411; literary activity under him 
(with reference to general tendencies 
and features), 412-414; authors and their 
contributions, with reference to 
VaiihtjMva^ htevatwrey 414-454; Flra- 
liaiva UteraiurOf 464-466 ; JainaUtera- 
turs, 457-458 ; and MUceUaneouBVforka^ 
469-460 ; the nature of the Vaishi^vite 
Bevival, 460-461 ; his measures of war 
finance, urith reference to the contem- 
porary evidence of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and the narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
Chandra, detailed, examined, compared 
and contrasMt and finally evaluated, 


462-495 ; his domestic life (with 
reference to queens, etc., and the rise 
of the Eajale Family down to 1704), 
496-600; his death, 600-601; his per- 
sonality, accomplishments and char- 
acter, 601-606 ; contemporary testimony 
as to his greatness, 607 ; his insignias 
and titles, 607-608 ; an estimate of him 
as a political builder, as a politician, 
as a ruler, as a religious and social 
reformer, and as a Maker of Mysore,” 
608-614 ; his celebrity in the eighteenth 
century literature, 614-616; his claim 
on posterity, 616-616. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar : as the guiding 
spirit of the literary movement and 
author, 414; his Bhdrata-Vachana, 
Bhdgavata {OhikkadSvardjarSaktir 
Vildsa)^ 440-441; Sachchudrdchdra- 
Nirnayaf 441-443; OhikkadSvardya- 
Saptapadi&nA Tripadigala^Tdtparyat 
443 ; Ohikkadivardja-Binnapam and 
Olia-GOpdlaTn, 444-446 (w. 137), 446-448, 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: evidence of 
his solicitude for the welfare of the 
agricultural population, 386 (n. 96); 
note on his coinage, 652-654 ; his claims 
to the sovereignty of the South, 670- 
674; referred to, 4, 212, 228, 229 (w. 
66), 246 {n. 148), 261, 263 {n. 181), 264 
(n. 186), 266, 266, 630-632, 644-646, 647- 
649, 560-561, 568-664, etc. 

Chikkadeveyraja Wodeyar (Chikka- 
devaiya): second son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar and younger 
brother of DoddadevarSja Wodeyar, 
113, 212, 213 {n. 9), 637, 647, 649, etc. 

CMkkadSvardya-durga : a name given to 
Jadakana-durga after its bombard- 
ment by Chikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 
279 ; referred to, 386. 

Okikkadevardya-Saptapadi: see under 
OhikkadSvaraja Wodsyar. 

OhikkadSvardyorVamidvali: a literary 
work (see under Tirumaldrya 11) ; as 
a primary source of Mysore History, 3 ; 
referred to or noticed, 17, 18-19, 26, 46 
(n. 2), 48 (n. 8), 61, 63 (n. 107), 77 (». 180), 
78, 84.(». 10), 86,87 (». 19), 96, 98 (n. 72- 
73), 106, 109 (n. 2), 129 (». 60), 188 (n. 
81), 161 in. 186), 166 (». 146), 166 («. 
84), 178 (n. 86), 216 (n. 18), 270 (^. 6), 
628-626, 628, 647-649, etc. 
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OhikkAdBvi^a-Vamidvali: (see under 
Timma-Kavi) ; note on the author- 
ship of, 554-556. 

Ghikka-totlagere : capture of the fort of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 
Ghikkaiya : agent of Chikkadevaraja at 
dankhagiri, 309. 

Ghikkan^a-Fa^^^ta : Jain Ayurvedic 
scholar; his Vaidya-Nighantu-Sdra, 
458 ; his ^rl-Vaishi^ava leanings accord- 
ing to Bevaohandra, 481. 
Ghikkappa-Gau^a : Ghikkadevaraja’s 

campaign against (1676), 280. 
Ghikkupadhyaya (also known as 
Lakshmipati) : a minister of Chikka- 
devaraja, 272, 827; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 329, 330 (n. 19), 331, 
833 ; as a ^ri-Vaish^ava religious 
leader, 864; his literary school and 
authorship, 414-416 ; his Sdngatyas 
{Akaharamdlikd-Sdngatyat etc.), 416 ; 
Kdmandaka’-NUi and ^uka-Sapiatit 
416417 ; Bivya-Sdri-Charitei 417 ; 
Mdhatmyos (i.«., Kamaldohala-Mdhd' 
tmyaf Hastigi/ri’Mdhdtmyat Venkata- 
giri-Mdhdtmya, ^rifanga-Mdhdimya^ 
Paichvmaranga-M dhaimya^ and 
Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya), 
ga/vad-GUd‘Tlku and Bukmdngcuda- 
Oharitret 420-421; and other works 
(including ^esha-Dharmay Sdtvika- 
Brahma-Vidyd-Vilasay Vishnu- 
Purdv>ay Tiruvdimoli-Tikuy Padma- 
Purdna-TikUy Amaruka-^ at aka y 
Vaidydmrita-Tikuy Artha-Panchaka 
and Tatva-Traya)y 421-422; referred 
to, 60 (w. 96), 70 (n. 141), 72 (n. 166), 
106, 214, 267, 286 (n. 53), 428, 424, 425, 
428, 429, etc. 

Chikmagajur : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311 ; north-western 
limit of Mysore (1704), 328 ; referred to, 
443. 

Ghikndyakanaha)}i : chief of, 91, 96; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1668), 220; 
no^hem frontier of Mysore (1678), 
288, 287 ; re-acquisition of by Ghikka- 
devarSja (1675), 278; lost but retaken 
by him (1687), 805; referred to, 18, 
108, 127^ 222, 525, etc. 

Ohi^i^a-Gau^a of Falupare : a feudatory 
of Kai^lhlrava 1 , 162 . 


Chintanakal: chief of, 90; assists 
Sivappa NSyaka I during his .expedi- 
tion to Seringapatam (1659), 216; 
assists Ikkeri against Mysore ^1896), 
813 ; referred to, 525. 

Ohokkalika (or Bokkajika) : name of the 
elephant captured during the Mysore- 
an campaigns of 1618 and 1642, 84, 188. 
Ghokkanatha (or Ghokkalinga) Nay aka 
of Madura (1659-1682) : contemporary 
of Devaraja Wo^eyar of Mysore, 216 ; 
his hostile relations with Mysore 
(down to 1667), 226 (n. 60)-227; takes 
a leading part in the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228-229; his submission to 
Mysore (1668), 230; contemporary of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 278; his 
early encounter with Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274-275; his relations with 
Tanjore (1673-1678), 277-278, 280, 286- 
288 ; and with Mysore and the Maha- 
rattas (1678-1682), 291-294; his death 
(1682), 800; referred to, 266, 308,836 
. 661 (n. 1), 671, etc. 

Ch5}enahal}i : action at (1681), 92. 
Christian Settlements in Mysore (17th 
cent.) : note on, 467 (n. 6). 

Coimbatore: Devaraja’s records from, 
280 {n. 69) ; agent of Chikkadevaraja 
at, ^ ; referred to, 828. 

Coinage and Currency: under ‘Kapthl- 
rava 1, 160-162 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
886 . 

Coinage, gold and copper : of Kapt^I- 
rava I, 541-543; of ChikkadgvarSja, 
652-654. 

Coins: a primary source of Mysore 
' History, 1, 2 ; value of as witnesses to 
contemporary history, 4; of Kaot^I- 
rava 1 and OhikkadevarSja (see under 
Coinage and Currency and Coinagcy 
gold and copper). 

ColUs, J. S. : his anecdote about George 
Bernard Shaw, on the ways of eye- 
witnesses of events, 468-469 (n. 8). 
Contemporary chronicles and memoirs : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2; value of, 6-8. 

Coorg {Ko^gu ) : western limit of expan- 
sion of Mysore under Kaptblrava I, 
187, 166; chief of, 174, 1^; assists 
l^ivappa Nayaka I during his 03cpedi- 
^on to Seringapatam (166d)« 016; 
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advance of Mysore arms on (c. 169S- 
1700), 801, 820; western frontier of 
Mysore (1704), 828; referred to, 458, 

548. 

Country Correspondence: E. I. Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 (n. 9)*7. 

Court life and culture in Mysore : under 
Chdmaraja Y, with reference to his 


avocations, 101 ; and religious dispute-^ 
iions, 100; under Eaiji^hlrava 1, 160- 
184 (see also under Ka/i^ihlrava- 
Narasardja Wodeyar I) ; under 
Devaraja, 248-249 ; under Ghikka- 
devaraja, with reference to the Durbar 
Hall, 391 ; the King, 392 ; the courtiers, 
393 (n. 117)-894 ; and the programme of 
the Durbar, 894-896. 


Dadaji; Mahratta general of Sambhaji’s 
army, 298 ; takes part, and is slain, in 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringaptam 
(1682), 295 («. 94)-297 (n. 99), 301 (n. 
110) referred to, 441, 550-651. 
Dakshi^a-hhujadcunda : a distinctive 
claim to service of Kauthirava I as a 
loyal feudatory of. Sr!-Eanga VI of 
Yijayanagar, 182 (n. 67), 206. 
Dakshinadik-Ohakravarti : a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 429, 606, 
672. 

Dakshinorsimhdsaiia : see under Mysore 
Throne. 

D a k s hi u- s imh As and'Srlronga- 
pattanaicke kartardda : an earUer title 
of the Mysore Rulers (to the soverei- 
gnty of the Seringapatam throne), 
retained by Devarfija, 282. 

Dalavdi: institution of the office of in 
Mysore (see under Bdja Wodeyasr) ; 
derivation, etc., of the word, 69 (n. 
187). 

Dalavdi Agrahdram Plates I (1628): 

referred to, 40, 67 (n. 81), 63, 100. 
DajavSis of Mysore ; note on early, 684- 
686; undor Chamaraja V and his 
successors (see under Ohdmardja 
Wodeyar V, Kanihirava-Narasardja 
Wodeyar I, Divardja Wodeyar and 
ChikkaditfdrUjd Wodeyar) 
Damarlaiyappa Kdyaka of Foonamalli : 
brother of Damarla Venkatadri ; takes 
part, and is slain, in the siege of ErSde 
(1667), 228 (n. 64)-a89. 
Danakaru-mdriddokke-sunka : an impost 
levied by Chikkadevarfija, 868. 
Da^dyakanko^e : aouth-eastern limit of 
’ the kingdoni of .Mysore under R5ja 
Wodeyar, 67; Bdja Wo^eyar’s aseign- 
' mentbl te Immadf?BijA Wodeyar, 76 ; 


becomes a bone of contention between 
Mysore and Madura during Chama*- 
raja V’s reign, 84-86; referred to, 96; 
southern frontier of Mysore under 
Kanthlrava 1, 128, 148, 166, 207. 
Dancing ; as an art under Kanthlrava I, 
179 (n. 90), 183, 191 ; as an item of 
programme of Chikkadevaraja’s 
Durbar, 894 ; high state of technical 
perfection of under him, 896. 
toanivasa : scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 221. 
Daptaha||i : acquisition of by Kai^thi* 
rava I (1642), 180, 181. 

Dasarajaiya of Ka}ale : a Dajavai of 
Kapthirava I, 147, 148 (n. m, 121), 
169. 

Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga : last of 
the Dajavais of Chikkadevaraja, 816, 
838. 

Daidvatdra-Chariire : see under Malta- 
rasa. 

Daud Khan : Mughal general, 310, 318. 
Denkani-kote : acquisition of by Kapthi- 
* rava I (c. 1668), 147. 

Di;. official monogram of Chikka- 
devaraja, 348-849, 885. 

Depara ja Wodeyar of Kembal : subjuga- 
tion of by Raja Wodeyar (1690), 48-49. 
Deparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur (Yeleyur 
’ Depara j a Wodeykr) : eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar by his 
first wife Devajamma; averts ah 
attack on Raja Wodeyar’ s life (1607), 
66; referred to, 118, 212, 687. • 

Descriptive Catalogue of Mackenzie 
Mammcripts^ by H; H. WUson : noticedi 
. 197 (n. 168) ; referred to, 434 (n. 97). 
Despatches to ’ England : B. 1. Co’s 
dooumentft bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 
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Devftchandrgt: author of the Bdjdvali- 
Kathd (1888)» 8 ; his version of Chikka- 
devaraja’s administration, religion, 
etc., 464-466, 470, 471, 476-481 ; exami- 
ned and evaluated, 481-496 ; referred 
to or noticed, 628-629, 646, 663-664, 
etc. ; see also under Bdjdvall-Kathd. 

Deva-Deva-Maharaya of Vijayanagar: 
son of Sri-Eanga VI ; nominal suze- 
rainty of, acknowledged by Devaraja 
(1664), 231. 

Devaiya : a Dajavai of Chikkadevaraja, 
298,832, 

Devajamma : a queen of Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 262-263 {n. 178). 

Devajamma (Devamba, Devamma or 
Kempadevamma) ofYejandur: princi- 
pal queen of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
266, 270, 398, 461, 496-497 ; her gift, 498. 

Divdmbudhi: a tank, being a gift of 
Devaraja to Mysore (1666), 238, 267. 

Devanagara : a cultural unit under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389-390; referred to, 
380. 

DBvanagara Plate (c. 1686-1690) : an 
inscription in Kdvya style (see 
under BdTndyanam^TiTumaldnja ) ; 

referred to, 880, 439, 442. 

Deva-ndld: a canal in Chikkadevaraja’s 
name, 366, 377, 614. 

Devaraja Wodeyar alias Kempadevara ja 
Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya) (1669-1673): 
ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Kaqithirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
211-267 ; his lineal descent, 211-212; 
birth, accession, identity, etc., 212-216 
(«. 6-12) ; relations with Ikkeri (1669- 
1660), 216-218 ; renewed relations (1660- 
1664), 218-222; relations with Vijaya- 
nagar (down to 1664), 222-226; local 
conquests, etc. (down to 1667), 226-226 ; 
his southern movements (with special 
> reference to the siege of Erode, 1667), 
226-229 (w. 66) ; acquisition of Erode, 
etc. (1^7-1668)^ 230; relations with 
Vijayanagar (down to 1673), 230-283; 
his local position (1668-1673), and poli- 
tical position of Mysore under him 
(1678), 233; general features of his 
rule, 238-284 ; ministers, officer^, 
Da)avais, etc., 284 ; administrative 
measures, 234-236; his religion, 236- 
286 ; gifts', etc'., 286-238 ; grants and 


other records (1669-1678), 288-246 ; His 
statue, 246 ; social life under him, 246- 
249; his patronage of learning and 
culture, 249-260; literary progress 
under him, 260-262; early European 
intercourse with Mysore (1671), 262; 
domestic life (with special reference to 
the rise of the Ka}ale Family, down to 
1673), 262-264; his death, 264 ; an esti- 
mate of him as apolitical builder, as a 
ruler and as a “Maker of Mysore,” 
264-267 ; his celebrity in tradition, 
267 ; note on the identification of as the 
successor of Kanthlrava-Narasa I in 
later writings and modern works, 644- 
647 ; referred to, 113, 269, 270, 360, 
428, 430, 433, 637, 647-649, 671, etc. 

Devardjapura: an agrahdra generally 
named after Devaraja Wodeyar, 286, 
239, 240, 242-243, 246. 

Devardja-Sdngaiya \ see under Ohdma- 
iya. 

B^vardya^vatta an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

Bipasthdnada^chdvadi one of the 
eighteen departments introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja, 367. 

Dhanvojaiya : jeweller to Kanthirava I, 
182 ; referred to, 241-242 {n. 121). 

Bhara/ni‘Vardha: one of the insignias 
acquired by Baja Wodeyar, 66; 
referred to, 96, 224, 319, 607. 

Dharapuram : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1667), 230; southern limit of Mysore 
(1678), 233, 237 ; reduction of the chief 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1673), 276. 

Bharma&nd Karma: Chikkadevaraja’s 
interpretation of, 402-403. 

Dharmapuri : acquisition of by Elad^hl- 
rava I (c. 1663), 147 ; its siege by the 
Mahrattas (c. 1680-1681), 298 ; province 
of, 301; retaken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1689), 309. 

Dhuligo^e : capture of by Chikkadevarfija 

' (1673), 274. 

Diary and ConsuUatim Book, The : 
B. I. Co’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 6 («. 9)-7. 

Diary of Ananda Banga PilUti, The : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-8. 

Dii?dig*^l* Mysorean Advance up; to, (c. 
1668), 226 («. 60) ; referred to, 6T {n. 132, 
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Divya^Slifi-Oharite : see under OJUkhi- 
pddhy&ya. 

Dodba})apur (Bajjapur) : referred to, 18, 
136* 127, 160, 282, 626, etc. 

Do^^a-Belur: inscription of Ghikka- 
devaraja from (1673), 276, 879. 

Dodd(^deva>Gagauagiri : name of a peak 
taken by Chikkadevaraja (1676), 2^. 

Dod^adevaraja Wo^eyar (Dodda- 
devaiya) : eldest son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar by his second wife 
Kempamamba (Kempamma), elder 
brother of Devaraja Wodeyar, and 
father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
113; indications of his rule jointly 
with Kaptbirava I, 202 (n. 167-168) ; 
his identity, etc., 203 (n. 170, 173) ; his 
renunciation (c. 1669), last days and 
death (c. 1669), 263-264 {n. 186), 266; 
his ^ri-Vaishnava predilections, 263, 
360-361 ; referred to, 178 (n. 86), 201 (n. 
166), 212, 218 (n. 9), 214 (n. 11), 266- 
268, 266, 267, 269, 280, 376, 380, 381, 
480, 433, 637, 644 (n. l)-646, 647-649 
(n. 1), etc. 

Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar; a prefix by 
which Devaraja Wodeyar aUaa 


Kempad@varaja Wodeyar, the actual 
successor of Kaptbirava I and prede- 
cessor of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is 
generally mentioned in later writings, 
214 (n. 11), 246, 267, 644 {n. l)-646. 

Dodda-Hebbaruva : chief of Kannam- 
badi; Raja Wodeyar’s campaign 
against (1608), 66. 

Dodda-Pandita of Yelandur: see under 
VUdlaksha-Fandit. 

Doddaiya of Channarayapatna : a feuda- 
tory of Kapthirava I, 186 {n. 76), 143, 
162, 171-172 : referred to, 234, 239, 244, 
etc. 

Doddaiya of Haradanaha)}i : a feudatory 
of Kap^hlrava 1, 136 {n. 76), 162. 

Doddaiya of Kalale : nephew of Dajavai 
Kumaraiya ; repels the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam (1682), 296 
{n. 96); Dajavai of Chikkadevaraja 
during 1682-1690, 298, 299 (n. 103), 811, 
332, 333; referred to, 499, 660-661. 

Doddaiya of Piriyapa^pa: Jain poet; 
his work referred to, 102. 

Dudda; a village where Kenge-Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka is said to have been 
slain (1640), 126. 


E 


Early Da|avais of Mysore; see under 
Dalavdis of Mysore. 

Early European intercourse with Mysore: 
see under DSvardja Wodeyar. 

Early Eecords of British India, by 
Talboys Wheeler; B. I. Co’s docu- 
ments bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 7. 

Early Rulers of Mysore, The (down to 
1678) : account of, 31-43 ; nature of 
sources bearing on, 31; Yadu-Raya 
(1899-1423), 82 ; Hiriya-B e 1 1 a d a - 
Chamaraja Wodeyar I (1428-1469) and 
Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478), 
32-83 ; Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wodeyar 
11 (1478-1613), 33; Hiriya-Bettada- 
ChSmaraja Wodeyar III (1618-1663), 
83-38; Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1663- 
1672), 88-39 ; Boja-C h a m a r a j a 
Wodeyar IV (1672-1676), 89-42 ; Bettada 
(Devaraja) Wodeyar (1676-1678), 
4248 . 


Eastern Gate of Seringapatam: one of 
the principal gates of the Seringapatam 
Fort, 174. 

Ekddail-Nirnaya : see under Tiruma’- 
Idrya II. 

EkddaM-Vratam : observance of by 
Kapthirava 1, 164-166. 

Ekoji (Venkoji) : half-brother of ^ivaji ; 
his conquest of Tanjore (1676) and after 
(down to 1687), 278, 280, 281-282, 286, 
288, 289, 290, 293. 299, 300, 802, 803, 
305 ; his sale of Bangalore to Chikka- 
devaraja (1687), 806-807 {n. im31); 
his last years and death (c. 1688), 808 
(n 134) ; referred to, 273, 442. 

Elephant-hunting: organisation of in 
Mysore (see under Ohdmar dj a 
Wodeyar V). 

^ngUsh Factories in India, by William 
Foster : E. I. Co’s documents bearing 
on Mysore, contained in, 4; see also 
under Hague Transcripts, 



Epics and Purai^as: popularity of in 
Mysore under Kaijitliirava 1, 179, 183, 
191. 

Epigraphia Oarnaticay edited by B. L. 
Bice : inscriptions of the rulers of 
Mysore, contained in, 2; noticed, 20 
(w. 4), 34 {n. 23), 60 (n. 96), 61 (w. 97), 
62 (n. 101), 64 (n. 113, 114), 78 (w. 182), 
97 (n. 66), 100 (n. 82), 107 (n. 111), 116 
(n. 14), 134 (n. 74), 136 (n. 76), 143 {n. 
96), 247 (n. 161), 262 (w. 178), 883 (n. 
79), 646, etc. 


Erode : siege of by the southern confe- 
deracy (headed by Sr!*Banga VI, 
„ Chokkanatha, etc.) (1667), 227-229; 
Mysorean advance on and acquisition 
of, 229-230 {n. 66-67); southern limit 
of Mysore (1673), 233; Chikkadevaraja’s 
march on (1678), 287 ; referred to, 266, 
266, 270, 434, 671, etc. 

Eru-mnka : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 363. 


F 

Feasts and festivals in Mysore : under 
Kanthirava I, 184-193; under Deva- 
raja Wodeyar, 247; under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 396-397. 

Ferishta : see under Mdsvru. 

Fort St, David Consultations : E. I. Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 


Foster, William : see under English 
Factories hi India. 

French Correspondence : E. I. Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 

Fryer, I)r. John : see under Travels in 
India. 


Qadi : an administrative unit, 68, 97 ; 
reorganization and administration of 
under Chikkadevaraja, 336*340. 

Gaja-Binfekdra: one of the titles of 
Chamaraja V, 94-95, 98 (n. 71). 

Gajara^ya-Nrsimha-Pauraqika : com- 
poser of the Honnalagere Plate (1623), 
104-105 (n. 103). 

Gajindra^Moksha (also called Gojlndru' 
Tirundly Qajendrdtsavam) : a function 
observed annually during the car 
festival of Ranganatha in Seringa- 
patam, 167, 186, 186, 198 ; an annual 
festival at Melkote under Chikka- 
devaraja, 363, 397, 

GajjiganahalU Plate (1639) : on the 
Yadava descent of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 25 (n. 17) -26, 28; referred 
to, 40, 117, 131, 169, 169, 196, 201 (n. 163), 

Gambhira-Raya-Virupapi^a : a minister 
of Venkata I, sent to the court of 
Raja Wodeyar (1612), 63. 

Ganda-hhSrui}da : one of the insignias 
adopted by Chamaraja V, 94, 96; 
referred to, 819, 607. 

Gangddhara : name of the elephant 
captured by Mysore from Ikkeri (1663), 
221 . 


Garajina-Basavappa-Devaru : Ikkeri 

general ; his encounter with Mysore (c. 
1698-1700), 321. 

Garani Plates (1680) :referred to, 290, 382. 

Garuda : an insignia acquired by Raja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96, 819. 

Qaruda-dhvaja : standard of Chikka- 
devaraja, 602. 

Oaruda-Piirdna : on the duty of the 
^udra, 399. 

Gauramma: a junior queen of Chikka- 
devaraja, 497 ; gift of (1690), 498. 

Gbatta-Mudaliar of Samba]]i : a recal- 
citrant chieftain below the ghO^Sy 
subdued by Chamaraja V (1627), 89 (w. 
39) ; opposes, and is defeated by, Deva- 
raja (c. 1667), 227-228; loses his 
dependencies (1668), 230; acquisition 
of his forts by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
287 ; referred to, 129 (n. 66, 67, 60). 

Gibbon : on the Roman conception of 
marriage and divorce, 410 [n, 171). 

Gida-kdvalu : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Gingee : Nayaka of, 140-141 ; its siege 
by Khan Muhammad (1649), 142; 
represented at the court of Ea^t^i- 
rava 1, 163, 188, 207 ; Mughal siege of 



(16914898), 811^12; referred to. 146, 
148, IfiO, 228, 229, 278. 282, 288, 286, 
290, 294, 801, 306, 810, 817, mS, 324, 
661, 671, etc. 

QltOrOdjpalam : (see under Ohikka- 
divardja Wodeyar) ; on the religio- 
philosophical convictions of Chikka- 
devarSja, 870-373 ; referred to, 374, 376. 

OUorRwngiivcira : ^eeuiidec Singardrya 
III. 

Oloaa on the Yadugiri-Ndrdyana- 
Sta/vah : see under Singardrya III. 

Golkopd^ • relations of with the Kama* 
tak, under Abdulla Qutb Shah, 117, 
118, 138, 140, 141442, 146447, 149-161, 
206 ; her death-struggle with Aurang- 
zib (1669), 214; dwindling of the 
power of in the Karnatak, 220, 266 ; 
her renewed struggle with Aurangzib, 
273; relations with 6iv§ji (c. 1676- 
1677), 282; in league with Ikkeri and 
Sambhaji against Mysore (1682), 299, 
301; fail of (1687), 308; referred to, 
287, 809, 324, 606-609, 670, 678, etc. 

Qopalarajaiya of Kannambadi : Chama- 
rfija V’s encounter with (1618, 1626), 

' 84,88. 

Gopalarajaiya of Katte-MajalavSdi : 

‘ Baja Wodeyar’s campaign against 

aeis), 66. 

GSvinda-Vaidya : poet; his attainments, 
178, 196 ; his Kmthirava-Naraaardja- 


Vijayam (1648), 196-200; referred to 
. or noticed, 3, 46, 60 (n. 96), 78, 117 (n. 
16). 121 (w. 28-29), 174 (n. 70), 187 (n. 
123), 628, 624, etc. ; see also under 
Ka/i)thlrava'Nar(isardja-Vijayam» 
Govindaiya : a minister of Chamaraja 
V, 97, 99, 100. 

Grama : scene of action between Mysore 
and Ikkeri (1669), 216 ; acMluisition of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 311 ; referred 
to, 67. 

Gubbi-Mallaparya : his Bhdvach/intd* 
raina referred to, 466. 

Gujur : acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1676), 278. 

Ou-luvina^pominu \ an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 
Gundlu-Teraka^ambi (or Gundlu) ; 

south-west of Mysore ; place of retire- 
ment of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
106 ; early life of Kapthirava I in, 114; 
referred to, 124, 200-201, 212, 263, etc. 
Gupd^^a-le-durga : siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Ourikdr '. an official of the Kanddchdr 
service, 334, 337 ; referred to, 238. 
Guruvamba (Guruvajamma) : wife of 
Bet^ada-Chamaraja Wodeyar and 

mother of Kaptbirava I, 74, 113. 
Guruvapna of Kannambadi : a feudatory 
• of Kapthlrava 1, 162, 182. 


H 

Hadadapa : name of the fort where the 
progenitors of the Mysore Wodeyar 
Dynasty, Vijaya (Yadu) and Krishpa, 
are said to have arrived during their 
sojourn in the South, 24 ; now known 
in its corrupt form as Hadadcma or 
Hadajanat a village in the Mysore 
taluk ; spelt by Wilks as Hadcma and 
erroneously identihed by later scholars 
hsBadindru or Adindru in the Nan- 
jai^ud taluk, 27 (n. 2(^ ; referredito, 82. 

S(idihad^ya‘Dharmam ; a literary work 
(see under Honnamma) ; referred to, 
898. 

Hadin4d*«lme (Hadindd)* Baja 

Wodeyar’s conquest and annexation 
of (2614, 1616), 65, 66 ; referred to, 18, 
67(n.ld^,69,694,ete. 


Hadya : acquisition of by Chamaraja V 
(1626), 88. 

Hague Transcripts, The : referred to by 
William Foster in the English Fac- 
tories in India \ on ^rl-Eanga Vi’s 
asylum in Mysore (c. 1660-1663), etc., 
146 («. 101, 106), 146 (n. 107), 147 («. 
113, 118), 161 (n. 186). 

Haidar Alt (1717-1782) ; Wilks’s treat- 
ment of the course of affairs leading to 
the usurpation of, 2 ; life and times of 
as recorded in the Haidar-Ndindh 
(1784), 6-6 ; referred to, 616, 680. 

Baidao'-Ndfndh (1784) : a primary source 
of Mysore Histoiy, 6 {n. 6-7); value of, 6. 

^alqgoMnada • as a medium of literary 
expression in Mysore (17th cent.), 194 ; 
works in, 196, 418. 
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jH4lagere Plates (1663) : on the Yadava 
de&cent of the Wo^eyar Dynasty, 25 ; 
referred to, 40, 213, 240 (n. 113), 249. 
Halepmka : a military community 
serving in the local militia of Mysore, 
24, 43, 66; Nayaks take part in the 
siege of Piriyapatpa (1646), 136; 

r^erred to, 260. 

Hammick, Sir Murray : editor of the 
new edition of Wilks’s History of 
Mysoor^ 1 {n. 1) ; noticed, 289 {n. 63), 
866 (w. 74). 

Hampaiya of Maddur : a feudatory of 
Ea^thlrava 1, 162. 

Hampaiya of Turuvekere ; a feudatory 
of Kapthirava I, 136 (n. 76), 162. 
Hampapura : acquisition of by Kapthi- 
rava I (1644), 134 ; referred to, 128. 
Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of Karuga- 
hal|i : a Dalavai of Kanthlrava I, 
146ll47 ; takes part in the Mysorean 
invasion of Madura (c. 1666-1667), 162 
(w. 139); leads the Mysore army 
against Ikkeri (1669), 216-218 ; his 
dismissal (April 1660), 234; referred 
to, 169, 218. 

Hanasoge : acquisition of by Obama- 
raja V (1626), 88. 

Hancheya : a village ; scene of action 
during the siege of Kesare (1696), 64. 
Handbook of Madras Becords^ by H. 
Dodwell : a guide to Fort St. Oeorge 
Becords, 6 {n. 8). 

Hangala : Palace at, 201, (w, 166), 266 ; 
Chikkadevaraja’a stay in (c. 1668- 
1673), 270 {n. 6), 271 ; referred to, 264 
(n. 186), 266, 272, 327, 329, 334, 386. 
Hanuma : an insignia of ChamarSja V, 

' 96 ; referred to, 319. 

Haradauahalli : acquisition of by Raja 
Wo^eyar (1616), 66 ; chief of, 136, 136 
(n. 76), 162. 

Haraji (Arafiumalai) : Mahratta general 
and lieutenant of Sambhaji in the 
KarnStak, 282, 290, 293; relations of 
DaJavSi Kumaraiya with (1682), 294, 
298 ; his advance on the South, 300 ; as 
Governor of Gingee, marches towards 
Bangalore but retires (1687), 306 ; his 
death (1689), 306 ; referred to, 809. 
HaranahalJi : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690)f 811. 


Harapanaha)Ii : chief of, 121 (n. 28), 
188; assists fevappa Nayaka of 
Ikkeri during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1659), 216. 

Harohalji : acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1593), 49. 

Ha assn : taken by Bijapur (1647), 141 ; 
^ivappa Nayaka I’s siege and acquisi- 
tion of (1667), 166 (n. 146)-166 ; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1669), 166; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1663), 221, 
222; western limit of Mysore (1673), 
233; battle of (1674), 277, 279; taken 
by Ikkeri (c. 1680-1681), 291 ; acquisi- 
tion of by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 311 ; 
western frontier of Mysore (1704), 323 ; 
referred to, 161 (w. 136), 216, 216, 672, 
etc. 

Hastigiri-Mdhatmya : see unde^ Chik- 
kupddhydya. 

Hayasdra-Samuchchaya : a compendium 
on horses, by Padmapna-Pan^ita, a 
proteg6 of Chamaraja V, 103-104. 
Hebba]e : siege of by Mysore (1661), 219 ; 
action at, between Ikkeri and Mysore 
(c. 1696), 314. 

Hebbe ; scene of operations of the Mysore 
army against Ikkeri (1664), 221 ; 

referred to, 126. 

Hebbur : acquisition of by Kapthlrava I 
(1660), 143. 

HeggaddevankSte (K 6 t c) : Raja 
Wodeyar’s encounter with the chief of 
(1696), 64 ; his campaign against (1616), 
66; acquisition of by Chamaraja V 
(1626), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162; referred 
to, 18, 36, 626, etc. 

Hemadri: enumeration of the sixteen 
great gifts described by (and performed 
by Devaraja), 286-237. 

Hemmanahalji : a patrimony of Timma- 
raja Wodeyar II, 86 ; referred to, 620. 
Hemmaragala : chief of, a feudatory of 
Kapthirava 1, 162-168. 

Heras, Rev. H. (S. J.) : (see under 
iravtdu Dynasty ) ; his article on The 
Expansion Wars of Tenka^appa 
Ndyaka I of Ikkiri, referred to and 
noticed, 90-91 (». 44-46), 

Hindu-rdya-suratrdna ; one of, the 
imperial titles assumed by DevarSja 
(1668), 224 ; a title of Chikkadevaraja, 
290, 608, 
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Niyaka x (Basappa 
Nftyali») of Ikkgri (l(S97-m4) : adopted 
son of Ohannammaji, 273; his rela* 
tious with Mysore, as joint ruler with 
his mother (1674, 1682), 276, 299, 800 
(n. 106), 301 (n. 106); accession of 
(697>, 818 ; his peace with Mysore (c. 
1700), 821 ; referred to, 806, 816. 

Hiriya-Bettada-ChamarSja Wo^eyar I 
(1423*1469) : traditional ruler of Mysore 
in succession ' to Yadu-BSya, and 
founder of the Kenchalgd^ branch of 
the Mysore Boyal Family, 82. 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa Wo^eyar II, the 
Jrberal (1478-1613): traditional ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Timmaraja 
YT^o^eyar I, 83. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Ghamaraja Wo^eyar 111 
(1618-16^) : first ruler of Mysore with- 
in the limits of authentic history, 88- 
88 ; his identity, 38-84 ; his acquisition 
of the title Antembara-gm^.t 34-86 ; 
glimpses of Mysore under him, 35-86 ; 
political position of Mysore during his 
reign, 86 ; his domestic life, and his 
partition of territories, 86 (w. 42, 47)- 
88] his gifts, etc., and death, 38 > 
referred to, 62, 96, 269, 260, 438, 619, etc. 

Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tarlkere: 
contemporary of Ohamaraja V, 90. 

Hiriya-Somaaekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
(1664-1671): successor of Bhadrappa 
Nayaka, and contemporary of Deva- 
r^ja Wo^eyar, 218; his hostile rela- 
tions with Mysore (1664), 221; con- 
cludes peace with her (16^1666), 221- 
222; referred to, 227, 278. 

Eiriya-Venkatappa Nayi^ 1 (Venkata- 
ppaor Venkatadri Nayaka) X of Ikkeri 
(1682-1629) : relations of with Chama- 
rija V, 88-90 ; referred to, 621-622. 

Eittwicdl Fragm&ntSf by Bobert Orme : 
E. 1. Go’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 4 ; referred to or 
noticed, 146 (n. 106), 262 (n. 176), 806, 
806 (n. 126), 806 (n. 184). 

Historical Sketches of the South of 
India in am attempt to trace the 
Hivtory of Mysoor (1810), by Lt. Col. 
Mark Wilks : see under WUks. . 

BobUddr ; an official of the KamdOohar 
service, 888; referred to, 68. 


Hogesoppina^ekavodi : one of the eigh- 
teen departments introduced by 
GhikkadevarSja, 867. 

Hoje-Narasipur (Narasimhapura) : Raja 
Wo^eyar’s relations with the chief of 
(1684, 1609), 47, 66 (w. 79)-67; western 
frontier of Mysore (1617), 67 ; ChSma- 
rSjaV’s campaign against (1681), 92; 
chief of, 96, 134, 163, 188 ; relations of 
with Ikkeri and Mysore (1659, 1662), 
216, 219; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), 226; referred to, 18, 623, 624. 

Honganur ; acquisition of by Ghamaraja 
V (1626), 88. 

Honnalagere : scene of action during the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 296. 297 (w. 99). 

Honnalagere Plate (1623): referred to, 
81 (w. 2), 96, 99, 103, 106 (». 108). 

Honnamma : poetess of Chikkadevaraja’s 
court, 898, 414, 460 ; her HadibadeyO’ 
Dharmam^ 450-454. 

Honnamamba (Honnajamma) : wife of 
Naiasaraja and mother of Ghamaraja 
V, 81 (n. 2). 

Honnappa of Katte-Majalava^i : a feuda- 
tory of Kapthlrava I, 162. 

Honnava}}! : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221 ; retaken and annexed by 
Ghikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 278, 281 ; 
referred to, 220. 

Honne-ma^u : a village ; scene of action 
(1618), 88-84. 

Honnur: scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221 . 

Hosagannada : as a medium of literary 
expression, 196; works in, 104, 197, 
261; use of in the productions of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 418. 

Hosahojalu : acquisition of by , Baja 
Wo^eyar (1616), 66 ; scene of action 
during the Bijapur siege of Seringa- 
patam (1689), 122; chief of, 162; 

, referred to, 11^. 

Eosanamddu : land of the Hoysalas ; a 
geographical unit in Southern KamS- 
tak. 12. 

HosakSte (Mysore district) : a fort belong- 
ing to J$gadeva-BSya ; siege and 
capture of by Ohimarija V (1618), 84. 
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(Bangalore district): part of 
Shabji’s jahgir, 282, 291 ; acquisition 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1688), 309; 
referred to, 121 (n. 28). 

Dsur (Salem district) : acquisition of 
by Kai^tblrava I (1664), 148 ; referred 
to, 121 {n. 28). 

osdr (Tumkur district) : siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
288-289 in, 63-64). 

oysa}as : legacies of their rule in 
Mysore, 11. 

udivu : a term applied to Mysore in 
the 14th and 16th centuries, denoting 
an irregular fort, 24, 86 ; note on, 618. 
uliyur-durga : scene of action between 
the Mysore and Bijapur forces (1640), 
126; acquisition of by Devarija (1667), 
280. 


HuUaha}}i: acquisition of by Bija 
Wodeyar (1616), 66 ; chief of, a feuda- 
tory of KarithXrava 1, 162 ; referred to, 
46, 497, 498, etc. 

HuUu^hana : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

Human equality : Chikkadevaraja’ s 
conception of, 613-614. 

Hura : . acquisition of by Baja Wo^eyar 
(1614), 66; chief of, who took part in 
the defence of Seringapatam (1639), 
121; referred to, 36, 46, 74, 114, 117 
(n. 16), 127, 139, etc. 

Husain Khan: a Bijapur general, 276, 
278, 281. 

Huvaiya : Niyogi of Mysore, 126 (n. 39), 
127. 


[keri (or Ee)adi), The kingdom of : 
relations of with Mysore (c. 1626-1700) 
(see XkxxdiQV Hiriya-VenkatappaNdyaka 
i, VirahhadraNdyakai^ivappaNdyaka 
I, Venkafappa Ndyaka II, Bhadrappa 
Ndyaka^ Hiriya-SOmaMkhara Ndyaka 
I, Ohcmnammaji and Hiriya-Basappa 
Ndyaka I) ; referred to, 323, 608, 609, 
621, 622, 626, 670, 671, etc. 
nmadi-Kempe-Gauda (Dodda-^ciXipe- 
Gauda or Eempe-Gauda II) of Magadi 
(1669-1668) : as a contemporary of 
Chamaraja V, 46, 93-94 (n. 57) ; and 
of Eapthirava I, 117, 119, 143-144 (w. 
97), 168 in. 28). 

nmadi-Baja Wodeyar (1637-1638) : ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V, 109-111 ; his birth, acces- 
sion and identity, 109-110 in. 1-2) ; siege 
of Arkalgud (c. 1638) ; his rule, religion 
and domestic life, 110 ; his death ; 
political position of Mysore (1688), 111 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 86, 118, 116, 163, 
688, etc. 


Immadi-Ramaraja Nayaka of Hadinad 
or Yejandur : Raja Wodeyar’s 
encounter with (1608), 67 ; referred to, 
46,524. 

Immadi^Tamma-Itdya-Kempa •Bdy a- 
Padagalu (1636) : a poem by Venka- 
taiya; noticed and quoted from, on 
Chamaraja V’s relations with Vijaya- 
nagar, 93-94 in. 67-68). 

Immadi-Toptadaiya : his Vajrabdhu- 
Oharite referred to, 262, 262 (n. 227). 

Inscriptions : a primary source of Mys- 
ore History, 1, 2 ; value of, 2-3 ; evi- 
dence of, on the Yadava descent of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 24-26, 27-28, 29-30. 

Imcriptiom of the Mackenzie Collection'. 
records of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 ; referred to or noticed, 
70 in. 143), 100, 161 in. 12), 170, 171 in. 
60). 240 in. 116), 386 (». 96), 646. 

Imcriptiom of the Madras Presidency ^ 
The, edited by V. Rangachari : records 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 2; 
noticed, 280 (w. 41). 


J 

adakana-durga : siege and capture of Jagadeva-Baya : chief of the Ohanna- 
by Chikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 279, patpa Viceroyalty, 46, 66, 66, 67, 88 ; 
280 ; ' referred to, 416. relations of with ChSmaraja V, 83 (n. 7) 

id^ie : acquisition of by ChamarSja V -86, 87, 91 ; referred to, 166, 526, 

(1626), 89. etc. 
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JSgara : goeiie of operations of the M^-sore 
army against Ikk^i (1C64), 221. 

Jahftngtr Khan : a Bijipur general, 278, 
281. 

JaimvnirBhdrata : see under Lakihmiia. 

Jain a literature : under ChikkadevarSja 
(see under Ohikkodivaraja Wodeyar), 

Jaina tradition: relating to the origin 
and founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 
22-28 ; examined and evaluated, 26 (n. 
19). 

Jainism in Mysore: under Baja 
Wodeyar, 70 (n. 142) ; under Chama- 
raja Wodeyar V, 98-99 (n. 74, 76), 101, 
102 (n. 92)-108; under Kapthirava- 
Narasargja Wodeyar I, 167 («♦ ,44) ; 
under Devaraja Wodeyar, 286, 242, 246 
{n, 148), etc ; under Ohikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 363, 364, 373, 874; later 
accounts of by Wilks and Devaohandra, 
476, 480, 482-483. 

Jaitaji: Mahratta general of Sambha- 
ji’s army, 293 ; takes part, and is slain, 
in the Mahratta invasion of Seringa- 
patam (1682), 296 (n. 94)-297 {n, 99), 
301 (n. 110) ; referred to, 819, 441, 660- 
661. 


Kabhtnada-chdvadi ; one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 367. 

Kadaba: acquisition of by Kanthirava 
I (1646), 137. 

Kdduhoitavcma-tmu : scene of Raja 
Wodeyar’s action against the chief of 

. Karugahalli (1696), 49-60. 

.Eadur : taken by Ikkeri (1680-1681), 291 ; 
acquisition of by Ohikkadevaraja 

. (16^, 811; north-western frontier of 
Mysore <1704), 823. 

Kaifiyats: as a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8. 

Ealale: chief of, 46; Baja Wodeyar’s 
conquest of (1616), 66 ; referred to, 69, 
266, 497, etc. 

KaldU-Arasugala-Vamidvali: a secon- 
dary source of Mysore History, 8; 
its traditional bearings on the be^n- 
in^ of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 29 ; 
referred to or noticed, 33, 269 in. 210), 
262<w.227),eto. 


Jakka : a chief who assisted Tirum^ II 
during the siege of Kesare (1696) ; 
Raja Wodeyar’s exploit against, 64; 
referred to, 626. 

Jangamas : evidence of Chikkadevaraja’s 
respect for, 376 ; traditionary tales of 
their revolt and massacre, during 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign, as narrated 
by Wilks and Devachandra, examined 
and evaluated, 470-496. 

Jdti-mdnya : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 863. 

Jesuit letters : on the relations between 
Ikkeri and her neighbours including 
Mysore (1630), 90-91 ; on the affairs of 
c. 1647-1669 (see under Proenza ) ; on 
the southern movements of Mysore 
under Ohikkadevaraja (1676-1676), 280; 
on the affairs of Mysore during 1682- 
1686,293-296,297-298, 301-308 ; on the 
irrigation scheme of Chikkadevarfija 
(c. 1700-1701), 377-379 ; evidence of, on 
Ohikkadeva’s measures of war ffnanoe 
(1684-1686), examined and evaluated, 
462-470, 486-490 ; referred to, 663-664. 


Kalale Family : rise of (down to 1673- 
1704), 268-263, 499; its origin and 
early traditional history, 268-269; 
under Kanta Wodeyar I (1606-1527), 
269-260 ; Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1627- 
1646), 260-261; Nandinatha Wodeyar 
(1646-1664), Mallaraja Wodeyar t 
(1664-1691), Kanta Wodeyar II (1691- 
1606), Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (1606 
1616) and Mallargja Wodeyar II 
(Karikala-Mallaraja) (1616-1644), 261- 
262; TimmarSja Wodeyar II (1644- 
1660) and Mallaraja Wodeyar III (1660- 
1679), 262-263 (n. 227) ; and HaUarSja 
, Wodeyar IV (1679-1719), 499; early 
relations of with the Mysore Royal 
Family (down to 1678), 33, 36, 42, 66, 69- 
70, 263-264, 266 ; (down to 1704), 499-600. 
Kalasa : scene of operations of the Mysore 
army against Ikkgri (1664), 221. 
Kullam (Thieves): forest of, 142-144; 
their war of brigandage during the 
Mysorean crisis of 1682-1686, 80$. 
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Kalldr : acquisition of by Ea^tblrava 1 
(1646), 1S7. 

K^Llve-Kottagdla i first political acquis- 
ition of Mysore under Bo|a-Chamaraja 
IV (c. 1674), 41. . 

K<wtaldchala»Mdhdtmya : see under 
Chikkupddhydya. 

Kamalur : acquisition of by Devaraja 

. (1668), 230. 

Kdmandaka-NUi: see under Ohikku- 
pddhydya. 

Kauagala : scene of action between 
Mysore and Ikkeri (1662), 220. 

Kanaka- Vasanta : name of the elephant 
captured during Chamaraja V’s 
campaign of 1631, 92. 

Kanda: name of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 196, 261; increasing use of in 
the works of Ghikkadevaraja's reign, 
414. 

Kanddchdra : local militia ; Chikka- 
devaraja's organization of, 337-339.' 

Kandikere : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1676), 278; lost but re- 

acquired (1687), 306 ; referred to, 220. 

Eankanha}}! : acquisition of by Chama- 
rSja V (1630), 91, 

Kannada literature in Mysore, Progress 
of; under Raja Wodeyar, 72-73; 
under Chamaraja Wodeyar V, 103*106* 
106 ; under Kanthlrava-Karasaraja 
Wodeyar I, 194-200; under Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 260-262; under Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 412-461, 612. 

Kannambadi: acquisition of by Baja 
Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; chief of, 162, 182 ; 
referred to, 84, 128, 524. 

Kanta Wodeyar 1 of Ealale : see under 
Kalale Family. 

Kinta Wodeyar II of Ka]ale : see under 
Kalale Family. 

KSntaiya of Eajale: a Dalavai of 
I>6YarSja, 218, 219, 220, 284, 263. 

Kanlhirava-mudi : a jewelled head- 
dress endowed by Kaut^lrava I to the 
shrine of ^rl-Lakshml-Narasimha in 
Seringapatam, 167. 

Kanihirava-Narosa-NfpdmbOdhi ; an 
agrahdra named after Kaptblx'&^e 
170. 

Kanlklravct-Naraaardja- Vijayam (1648): 
a literary work (see under Gdvinda- 
Vaidya ) ; as a primary source nf 


Mysore History, 8; referred to or 
noticed, 26, 40, 46, 56 {n. 79), 59 (n. 
86),. 62 (n. 106), 78, 106, 623, 626, 528, 
etc. 

Eaptl^Irava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I 
(1638-1659) : ruler of Mysore in succes- 
sion to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 112- 
210; his lineal descent, 113; birth 
and early life, 114-116; accession, etc., 
116-119; his relations with Bijapur 
(1639-1641), 119-128; siege of Matata- 
halji, etc., (1641-1642), 128-130; 

acquisition of Samba]]i, etc., 131; 
relations with Vijayanagar (down to 
1643), 131-132; relations with local 
powers (down to 1644), 132-134 ; 

annexation of Hampapura (1644), 134 ; 
siege of Palupare and Piriyapatua 
(1646), 184-136; annexation of Piriya- 

patua, etc. (1646-1646), 136-187; 

renewed relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1646-1647), 187-139; acquisi- 
tion of Basavapatpa (1647), 189-140; 
relations with Ikkeri (1647), 140 ; his 
renewed relations with Vijayanagar 
(down to 1660), with reference to South 
Indian affairs, 140-143 : acquisition of 
Hebbur (1660), 143-144 ; further rela- 
tions with Vijayanagar (c. 1660-1663), 
144-146; his local position, minor 
acquisitions, etc. (1650-1662), 146-147; 
further relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1652-1663), 147-148; Mysore 
, V8. Bijapur and Madura (1664), 148-161 ; 
relations with Madura (1666-1669), 
162-166; his further relations with 
Ikkeri (1667-1669), 166-166; political 
position of Mysore under him (1659), 
166-167; his ministers, officers and 
Da]avais, 168-160 (n. 8) ; adminis- 
trative measures, with reference to (1) 
Defence (2) Coinage and Currency 
(1646) and (3) Settlement of conquered 
tracts, 160-162 ; his feudatories (o. 
1647-1660), 162-163; religion, 168-166; 
gifts, etc., 166-168; a scheme of public 
utility (c. 1646-1648), 168-169; his 

grants and other records (1639-1667), 
169-173 ; authentic statues of his, 173 ; 
social life under him (1688-1648), with 
v reference to cities and towns, 173-177 ; 
* general culture, 177-179 ; daily life, 
amusements, etc., 179-180; court 
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culture, costume and pergonal adorn- 
ment, 180-132: his personal servants, 
182 ; his daily Durbar and local titles, 
182*184 ; festivals (including the MaM- 
navami in Seringapatam, described), 
184-193; and contemporary manners 
and morals, etc., 194; learning and 
literary activity under him (with 
special reference to Oovinda-Vaidya 
and his KantMrava-Narasardja^ 
Vijayam, 1648), 194-200 ; domestic 
life, 200-203 ; his last days and death, 
208 ; an estimate of him as a warrior, as 
a political builder, as a ruler, and as a 
“ Mater of Mysore,” 208-209 ; his cele- 
brity in tradition, 209-210. 
Kauthirava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I : 
evidence of his solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the rural folk, 171 (n. 60) ; note 
on the coinage of, 641-643 ; referred to, 
4, 6, 211, 212, 214, 216, 264, 860, 430, 
433, 638-649, 670, etc. 
Eanthlrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar II : 
only son of Chikkadevaraja Wo4eyar ; 
birth of, 498; his physical disability, 
600; reign of (1704-1714), referred to, 614. 
Kanthiravaiya (Kapthlrava-Arasu) ; 
younger son of Doddadevaraja Wode- 
yar and younger brother of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 212, 266; his 
grant (1670) for the merit of his father, 
266-266, 267 ; gift of (1676), 498. 
Kanthirdya^hana : a gold coin issued by 
Kau^hlrava I (1646), 161 ; referred to, 
210, 641-642. 

Kai^fhlrdya’^araha : a gold coin issued 
by Kapthlrava 1, 161 ; referred to, 642. 
Karanika : designation of an ofdcisl, 

68, i62. 

Earaijika Lingappaiya : see under 
lAngdi^’^mya, 

Karikala-Mallaraja (Mallaraja Wodeyar 
II) of Ka|ale: (see unto Kalale 
Family) ; BSja Wodeyar’s relations 
with (1616), 66 ; drst Da]avSi designate 
of Mysore under Raja Wodeyar, 69; 
referred to, 499. 

Kar^a-Vritid?ita-Kath6 : a poetical work 
attributed to Fradhani Tirumalfirya 
(Tirumalarya 1 or Tirumalaiyangar I)| 
contemporary of H£ja Wodeyar, 78$ 
note on the authorship of, 629-6^ 


Earnite Empire, The throne 
Chikkadevaraja’s claim to rule from 
(1676), 279, 286. 

KanUliw-simMsand^madhUvardh : a 

title adopted by Devaraja (1667), 232. 
Kamatak: derivation of, 10; political 
geography of its southern part (14th 
cent.), 12-18; its administration under 
Vijayanagar (down to 1610), 18-19; 
relations of with BijSpur (1687-1666) 
(see under Bijapur); position of Bija- 
. pur in (after 1669), 216, 217 (». 21), 
220, 266 ; its political position in 1673, 
273, 276 ; ^ivaji’s expedition to (1677), 
281-285 ; Mahratta sovereignty in, 
290-291, 293 ; Chikkadevaraja’s claims 
to supremacy of, 306 ; Mughal advance 
on and Mahratta struggles in (1687- 
1698), 306, 308, 310, 311-312, 316; 

Chikkadevaraja’s position in (1698), 
317; referred to, 6, 318, 328, 609, 670, 
571, 678, etc. 

Earnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat : formation 
of the Bijapur, province of in the 
Karpatak (1666), 160; northern fron- 
tier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; its position 
from 1666 onwards (down to 1704), 
220, 273, 278-279, 284, 287, 289, 291, 804, 
306, 308, etc. 

Kamfitak-Bijapur-Payanghat : forma- 
tion of the Bijapur province of in the 
Karna^k (1666), 150; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 166. 
KafndtakarOhakravarti : a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 809 (w. 
142), 310, 429, 606, 672. 
Kamd^aka-GhakHivara : a title ascribed 
to ^anthlrava I, 184. 

Kama^ka country : claims of Devaraja 
and Chikkadevaraja to the sovereignty 
of, 225, 232, 279, 286, 290, 299 (n. 103), 
809, 316-317, 318, 820, 822, 608. 609- 
. 611. 670-674. 

Kamdfaka-Kavi-OhaHtet by. B. Nara- 
simbaohar; noticed, 72 ( 91 . 156), 94 
{n. 67), 196 (n. 149), 197 (». 168), 260 (n. 
170), 261 {n, 178), 417 {n, 12), 419 (n. 
21), 420 (n. 28), 421 (n. 84), 446 (n. 137), 
449 {n. 146), 460 (n. 166), 461 {n. 3^), 
. 654-666. 

KamdtakarKuruvara-Ohakra : ft title 
ascribed to D^araj ft, 261. 
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Kartar (or Karta ) : a title of the Rulers 
of Mysore from BSja Wodeyar on- 
wards, 64 {n. 114) ; its retention in the 
records of Devaraja, 232-233. 

KarugahaHi : chief of (see under Vlra- 
rdjaiya ) ; referred to, 23, 24, 32. 

Kdrya-karta : king’s agent in the local 
parts of Mysore, 97, 334. 

KasaragS^u Timmanpa Nayaka : see 
under Timmanna Ndyaka of Kdsa- 
ragodu, 

Ea^Ipati-Pap^ita : 18th century Com- 
mentator; on ChikkadevarSja’s sove- 
reignty of the Karnataka country, 
299 (w. 108). 

Easturi-Banga : chief of Sira; slain 
during Bai^aduUa Khan's march on 
Bangalore (1638), 119. 

Kaf hdriya^sdlva : a title of Chamaraja 
V, 94. 

Katte-Malalava^i : Raja Wo^eyar’s 

campaign against (1616), 66; acquisi- 
tion of by Chamaraja V (1626), 88; 
chief of, a feudatory of Chamaraja 
and Kaptklrava I, 97, 162. 

Kavdi-terige : an impost levied by 
OhikkadSvaraja, 353. 

Kauu4ii^^‘ uame of the river, near 
Gu^dlu-Terakapaipbi, where Dod4e<* 
devaraja is reputed to have spent his 
last years in penance, 247, 263 ; 
referred to, 264 (n. 186), 266, 269, 361 
(n. 8), 376, 380, 648. 

Kaveripatta^am : taken by Bijapur 
(1647), 141 ; action at, between Mysore 
and Bijapur (1663), 148 ; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; lost 
but recovered by Chikkadevaraja 
(1689), 309 ; referred to, 207. 

KSv6ripuram : acquisition of by Kautbl- 
rava I (c. 1642), 131; march of the 
Mysore army through the passes of 
(1682), 296. 

Kavikarna-Baadyana : see under 8kad^ 
aJesharadiva. 

Kdvya style : use of in Sanskrit inscrip- 
tibns, 194-196, 260, 426, 460. 

Kazhu^ikkittaradu : traditional mode 
of impaling of people on the point of 
the sword as reflected, and uncritically 
shifted on to Chikkadevaraja, in the 
Jesuit letter of 1686, 467-468 ; note on, 
666-568 ; referred to, 664. 


Eejadi: see under 

^eladi-Nripa-Vijayavii by Lingappa- 
Kavi ; a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 12) ; on the successive 
capitals of the Ruling Chiefs of Ikkeri 
(1600-1763), 88 (n. 33) ; noticed, 187 (n. 
81), 156 (n. 145.146)-166, 313 (w. 164), 
622, etc. 

Kembal : a patrimony of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar, second son of Hiriya- 
Bctiada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III, 37 ; 
annexation of by Raja Wodeyar (1690), 
48 ; referred to, 620. 

Kempadevamma : see under DBvdjamma 
of Yelandur. 

Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
devaiya) : see under D^vardja 

Wodeyar, 

Kempaiya : a Dalavai of Kaptblrava I, 
144, 169. 

Kempaiya of Satyagala : a feudatory of 
Kaptbirava I, 162. 

Kempamamba (or Kempamma) : junior 
consort of Muppina-Devaraj a Wodeyar 
and mother of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
113, 212, 213 (n. 9). 

Kemparajaiya (or Kempa-Bhupa) of 
Hura ; maternal uncle of Kapthl- 
rava I and father of Dajavais Nanja- 
rajaiya and Lingarajaiya, 114 ; referred 
to, 144 (w. 98). 

Kenchalgud branch of the Mysore 
Royal Family: foundation of (see 
under Hiriya-Beitada-Chdmardja 
Wodeyar I) ; referred to, 620. 

Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka (Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka or Kenge Nayak) : 
chief of Kenge or Basavapatna, and 
contemporary of Kapthlrava I ; takes 
part in the affairs of 1638-1640, 118119, 
119-121 (n. 28), 123, 124-126; his death 
(1640), 126 ; referred to, 92, 163, 640. 

Kengere-Kote: acquisition of by 

Kapthlrava I (c. 1663), 147. 

Kengeri : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (o. 1689-1690), 309. 

Kirala ; see under MaZabar. 

Keregodu : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1620), 86. 

Kerehatti : e village ; scene of action 
during the'siege of Kesare (1696), 63-64. 

Kereyur : chief of, 18 ; Timma Nayaka 
of, who took par£ in the siege of 
Kesare (1696), 624, 626- 
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[esare. The si^ge of (HS96) : (see under 
Baja Wa^ar) ; note on , poetical 
works bearing on, 628>696; referred to, 
68 (n. 84), 60 (n. 96). 

^Stasamudra : acquisition of by Ghikka- 
divaraja (1676), 278. 

Shin Muhammad (Kh5n-i-Khanan) : 
Bijfipur general, 187 ; succeeds Must- 
affi Khan to the chief command (1649), 
142 ; takes part in the affairs of 1663- 
1664, 146-146, 147-160. 

KhSpd^ya: scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221 . 

Khaslm Khan: Mughal general of 
Aurangzlb ; his march on the south 
(March 1687), 3Ci6 ; his occupation and 
final evacuation of Bangalore in 
favour of Chikkadevaraja (July 10-14, 
1687), 306.307 (n. 126-131); Paujdarof 
Sira, 307 ; his activities against the 
Mahrattas and death (1696), 312; 
referred to, 313, 318. 

Eikkeri : acquisition of by Baja 
Wo<|eyar (1616), 66; chief of, 121, 162, 
182. 

KiUiddr : an official of the Kanddckdr 
service, 338. 

Kingdom of Mysore, The : beginnings of 
under the rulers of the Wo^eyar 
Dynasty (down to 1678), 83-43; rise of 
under Rfija Wo^eyar (1678-1617), 4647, 
79-80 ; evolution of under Chamarija 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637), 82-86, 87-98, 
96^96, 106-108; political position of 
under Immadi-Baja Wodeyar (1637- 
1638), 111; politicfd development of 
under Kaqthlrava-Narasaraja Wode- 
yar I (1688-1669), 119-167, 204-208; 
and Devaraja Wodeyar (1669-1673), 
215-233, 264-4^ ; political development 
and consolidation of under Chikka- 
dSvaraja Wodeyar (1678-1704), 268- 

824, 608-611, 616-616, 570-674. 

Eirangfir : a scene of action during the 
siege of Kesare (1596), 64. 

Kirttas : assist the chief bf Jadakaha- 
durga during Chikkaddva’s campaign 
against him (1676-1676), 279. 
Kirtanegalu : see under Tirumolaryall, 
Kodagu : see under Coor^, 


K5daudft'I^dma I of Vijayanagar:*. 
nephew of ^ri-Banga VI; leads a 
combination against : Mysore, aud wins 
a short-lived victory at the battle of 
Hassan (1674), 276-277, 279 ; referred 
to, 672. . ; 

Kodi-Bhairava, temple of in Mysore t 
traditional resting place of Yadu-Raya 
and Krishna, 21 ; referred to, 35 ; note 
on, 619, . . 

Kodiyala : place of retreat of Tirumala 
II’s adherents during Raja Wodeyaf's 
advance on Becingapatam (1610), 69. 
Kodllpot ; acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1695), 315. 

K5lala : chief of, who takes part in the 
siege of Kesare (1696), 626; referred 
to, 18. 

Ko]eya : chief of, who assists Nanjaraja 
of Hadinad against Raja Wodeyar 
(1614), 66. 

Kopanur: fort of; taken by Mysore 
during the war with Ikkeri (1662), 219. 
Kongas : advance of Mysore against, 
before and during the siege of Drdde 
(1667), 228, 229. 

Kongu, chief of : Ka^thirava I*s cam- 
paign against (1641), 129 ; a feudatory 
of Kanthlrava, 174; referred to, 468, 
648. 

Kongv/^n&du: Chikkadevaraja ’s cam- 
paigns in (1673)*, 276. 

Konkapa, chief of: a feudatory of 
KanthlraVa 1, 174, 188 ; assists ^ivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216. 

Koratagere ; acquisition of the fort of 
by Ghikkadevaraja (1678) ,'288. 

K6ia : see under Yuktihalpaiaru. 
K6te-kere> chief of r a feudatory of 
Kanthirava 1, 162. 

Kcfe^Kdldhala: one of the titles of 
Kapthlrava 1, 184. 

Kottkgala : aoquisitioU of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66 ; .re-acquisitmn of 
‘by ChamarSja V (162$), 89. 

EQttatti: scene of action durii^ thu 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 296,.2OT (w. 99). 

Kotturaiya . of. Kikkeri: a feudatory of 
, Kauthliruva J; and his agent at 
Baligrama, 169, ^62 (n. 21), 171 ^ 182. 
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A popular festival in 
Ghikkadevaraja's time, 396. ' 

Ei^shpa-lSarma : an official of Chikka- 
devaraja; his Sarajd-Hamimlndra^ 
TaiO-Vildsat 469. 

Krishijappa N^yaka of Aigur : Mysorean 
advance against (1674), 277; (1690), 811; 

• assists Ikkeri against Mysore, and dies 
(1694-1696), 818-316; referred to, 821, 
436. 

EriehQappa Nayaka of Arkalgu^ and 
Beliir: Raja Wo^eyar’s campaign 
against (1608), 67; subjugation of by 
Immadi-Raja Wo(Jeyar (c. 1638), 110; 
Kap^hlrava I’s campaign against 

*' (1647), 140 ; a feudatory of Kan^hirava, 
166, 163. , 

Krishpappaiya of Ikkeri, Sabnis : assists 
Kodapdft Rama I Of Vijayanagar 
against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar: second son of 

I Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
III, 36-37 {n. 47) ; see also under 
Kemhal. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar I : reign of (1714- 
1732), referred to, 616. 

Krishparaja Wodeyar II : affairs of the 
reign of (1734-17 W), as recorded in the 
Haidar-Ndmdh^ 6. 

Kudur : siege and capture of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1678), 288. 

Kulagapa, chief of: a feudatory of 
Kap^blrava 1, 162. 


RulaiSkhara ] nkmie of the elephant 
captured by the Mysore army during 
the siege of Brode (1667), 229. 

Kumaraiya of Ka}ale ; last of the Da|a- 
Vais of Devaraja (in succession to 
Nanjanathaiya), 226 ; breaks up the 
confederacy at BrSde (1667) and 
advances up to Trichinopoly (1668), 
229-230; continues as ■ Dalavai of 
Chikkadevaraja (during 1673-1682), 
272 ; takes part, and is defeated, in the 
battle of Hassan (1674), 276-277; 

proceeds to the assistance of Chokka- 
natha N5yaka of Madura (1680), 291- 
292; his claims to and siege of 
Trichinopoly (1682), .292 (n. 76)-298 
(n. 82), 294-296 ; his retreat and retire- 
ment, 297-298 (n. 102); referred to, 
234, 261, 266, 268, 266, 269, 270, 296, 
332-333, 379, 497, 499, 660, 661, 672, 
etc. 

Kupigal: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1668), 280; referred to, 67, 126, IW, 
163, 188, etc. 

Kuntur: siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 287; lost but 
re-acquired (1689), 309. 

Kuri-ierige: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 863. 

Kuidchdra : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 363. 

Kuthdra'. an insignia ofChamaraja V, 
96. 


La Mission Lu Madure (1669:-1686), 
edited by Father J. Bertrand (S. J.) : 
V Jesuit letters bearing on Mysore, 
contained in, 4. ' 

Lakhapa-darman : an astrological 

scholar of the court of Devaraja, 241, 
249. 

Lakshamma: one of. the principal 
' queens of Kapthirava 1, 200. 
Lakshmappa Nayaka of Hc}e-Narasipur: 
; Raja Wodeyar’ 8 exploit against (1609), 
. 67 ; Chamaraja V’s campaign against 
(1631), 92; hostile relations of with 
: Dfyarajh.(1669-1660), 216,218. 
DakshmI-Karasimha-svami temple: its 
'joonstraotion in Seringapatam by 
Kapthlrava I (c. l,646-:^648), a66-166; 


his gifts, etc., to it, 166-167 ; a monu- 
ment of his rule, 209 ; referred to, 
178, 176. 

Lakshmlpati : see under Ohikkupd- 
dhydya. 

Lakshmlpati, Rayasada: royal scribe of 
Devaraja, 284 {n. 87), 249 ; his manu- 
script copy (1663) of Ranna’s 
Ajitaridtha-Furdnat 261 (». 173). 

LakshmUa: his Jaimvn^Fhdrata^ 469- 
460(^1.196). 

Land-tax : organization and administra- 
tion of under Chikkadevaraja, 341-348; 
heaviness of, examined and explained, 
848-344 (w.. 64). 

Lappa varasa : finance njinister of 
Kspthirava I, 169. 
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Lettenfrom Fort St. Qeorge : B. I. Co*a 
doonments bearing on Hysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 

Letters from TelUcherry\ E. I. Go’s 
docnmentg bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6-7. 

Letters to Fort St. George : • E. I. Go’s 
docnments bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 ; referred to, on the rela- 
tions between Madura and Mysore 
(1680-1682), 288, 291, 292 (n. 76), 293 
{n. 82). 660. 

Lingama NSyaka: artillery officer of 
Madura, who took part in the siege of 
Sr64e (1667), 228. 

Linganna-Kavi : see under Keladi- 
Fripa^ Vi jay dm . 

Lingapn^ of Bannur: a Dajavai of 
Chamaraja V, 86 (n. 17), 87-88, 97* 98 
(n. 74) ; referred to, 634, 636. 

Lingannftiya, Earanika: one of the 
councillors of Chikkadevara a, 272 ; 
leads the embassy to the court of 


Aurangzib (1699-1700), 819; referred 
to, 827, 381, 832. 

Lingarajaiya : Ourikdr of Gbikka- 
devaraja at Coimbatore, 309. 

Lingar£jaiya of Hura: son of Kempa- 
rajaiya of Hura, 114 ; Da)avai of 
Kapl^lrava I in succession to his 
elder brother Nanjarajaiya, 127 (n, 
62), 136, 189, 144 (n. 98), 169; referred 
to, 186, 187 (n. 128), 189. 

Lingarajaiya of Kottagala: Chamaraja 
y*8 campaign against (1626), 89. 

Lingarajaiya of Yejandfir : a feudatory 
of Kapthlrava I, 162 ; father-in-law of 
Chikkadevaraja, 266, 270, 496. 

Linge-Gauda : at first Mayor of Seringa- 
patam under Kapthlrava I, and after- 
wards his Dalavai in succession to 
Kempaiya, 144 (n. 98), 146, 169, 186, 
187 (n. 123), 192. . 

Literary works (17th cent.) : a primary 
source of Mysore History, 1, 2 ; value of, 
3-4 ; evidence of, on the Yadava descent 
of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 26, 27-28, 80. 
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Mackenzie Manuscripts ', on the Madura 
invasion of Mysore (c. 1667-1669), 163. 

MSdfiji: a Bijapur general under 
Kapadulla Khan, 126. 

Maddagiri : chief of, assists i^ivappa 
KSyaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216; siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 
288. 

Maddagiri-slme : Chikkadevar aja’s 
activities in (1678), 288-289, 290. 

Maddur : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1619), 86 ; chief of, 121, 162. 

Madhuvaruii scene of action between 
Mysore and Madura (1673), 276. 

Madras Despatches^ The'. E. I. Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 7. 

Micros EpigraphisVs Beportf The : 
msoriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2; noticed, 162 (n. 189), 
228 (n. 46), 882 (n. 70). 

Madras tn the Olden Time, by Talboys 
Wheeler • E« L Co’s documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 7, 


Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library ; 
collections bearing on Mysore, in, 2, 8. 

Madura, kingdom of : relations of with 
Mysore (c. 1619-1686) (see under 
VirappaNdyakal, TirumaZaNayoka, 
Ohokkandtha Ndyaka and Muttu- 
Vtrappa Ndyaka III) ; represented at 
the court of Kaqthirava I, 163, 188, 
207 preferred to, 66,67, 279, 317,824, 
436, 606, 670, 671, etc. 

Maduvederige : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 863. 

Maga^i : siege of by Eapthlrava I (c. 
1648-1660), 148; chiefs of, 148-144 (n. 
97), 163 (n. 23) ; siege of by Chikkadeva- 
raja (1678), 288; referred to, 18, 626. 

Maggada-kanddya : an impost levied 
by ChikkadevarSja, 868. 

Mahdbhdraia : on the duties of a l^udra 
(see under Saehckildrdch&ra-Nirf^aya), 

Mahdmat^daUivara: a title of the 
Vijayanagar provincial Viceroy, 12 
seq*, an earlier designation of the 
Mysore Bnlers, retained in the records 
ofDSvaciia,288,282,388. 
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Mah&navwmi (Navardiri): Eaja Wo^e- 
yar’s organization of the Durbdr dur- 
ing the festival of and his drst 
celebration of it (1610), 68-69; in 
Seringapatam under Eanthlrava I, 
186-187 (n. 121) ; its celebration in 1647 
(September 19-28), 187 (n. 123)-188 ; 
the eight days’ ihiThdr^ 189-190; the 
detailed programme, 190-191 ; the 
ninth day, 191-192; the tenth day, 
192-193; a popular festival under 
Devaraja, 247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
388, 397 ; referred to, 61, 140, 198, 209, 
etc. 

Mahara jana-durga : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1690), 311. 

Mdhatmyas (of Chikkupadhyaya, 
Timma-Kavi and Mallikarjuna) : as a 
type of literature, 417-420, 423-424, 
424-426. 

Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682) : note on the date of, 660-661. 

Mahrattas: rise of under Sivaji, 273; 
activities of in the South (1676-1686), 
278, 280, 281-283, 284-286, 287, 289, 293- 
298, 299-306 ; (1687-1698), 306-306, 308- 
810, 311-313; claims of to Empire in 
the South (see under Mysore, Mahrat- 
tas and the Mughala) ; referred to, 
314, 318, 820, 323, 324, 436, 608-611, 
etc. 

Maiaa-nddui Mysore situated in, 21; 
referred to, 617, 618. 

Mahara ; an insignia acquired by Kaja 
Wo^eyar, 66 ; referred to, 96, 319. 

MdkubalU copper-plate grant (1636); 
referred to, 74, 78, 94, 101. 

Malabar (referred to as Maleydla, 
Maleydchala, Kerala, etc.) ; chief of, 
a feudatory of Eanthlrava 1, 174, 188 ; 
assists Sivappa Nayaka I daring his 
expedition to Seringapatam (1659), 
216; Chikkadevaraja’s advance on, 
281, 321, 322, 323, 468. 

Majali : acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1678), 274. 

Malavajji ; acquisition of by Chama- 
rSja V (1623), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162, 
182 ; a flourishing place under 
Chikkadevaraja, 889, 390 ; referred to, 
96. 

Maleydchala : see imder Malabar, 

Maleydla; see under Ma7a6ar. 


Malik Eahlm: a Bijapur general, 
186. 

Malangi : a village near Talaka^ » 
Tirumala’s retreat to (1610), 69; 
referred to, 626. 

Mallaraja Wo^eyar I of Ea]ale: see 
under Kalale Family. 

Mallarfija Wo^eyar II of Kajale; see 
under Kalale Family and Karihdla- 
Mallardja. 

Mallaraja Wo(jleyar III (Mallarajaiya) 
of Ealale ; (see under Kalale Family ) ; 
Dajavai of Devaraja in succession to 
Hamparajaiya, 218, 234, 263; referred 
to, 499. 

MaUaraja Wo(j[eyar IV of Ealale ; see 
under Kalale Family, 

Mallarajaiya of Ea|ale : see under 
Mallaraja Wodeyar III. 

Mallarajaiya of Eajale (younger brother 
of Dalavai Dod^aiya)* a Dalavai of 
Chikkadevaraja, 816, 333, 499, 

Mallarajaiya of Ummattur: Eaja 
Wodeyar’s encounter with (1608), 67, 

Mallarasa: poet of ChikkadevarSja’g 
reign ; a proteg^ of Chikkupadhyaya, 
414 ; his Daedvatdra-Charitre, 426. 

Mallikarjuna : poet of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign; aprotegft of Chikkupadhyaya, 
414 ; his ^rlranga-Mdhatmya, 424-426; 
referred to, 214 {n. 11), 267, 274 (». 18, 
19), 286 (n. 63), etc. 

Mallikarjuna: his ^rlranga-Mdhdtmya 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 607. 

Malnad : operations of the Mysore 
army in (1664), 221 ; chiefs of^ 822, 
828 ; referred to, 521, 626, etc. 

Mane-terige : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Mangala : an assignment of E5ja Wode- 
yar, 76 ; referred to, 67. 

Mangammal of Madura (1689-1706) : 
dowager-queen ofChokkanatha 
Nayaka and contemporary of Chikka- 
devaraja, 808, 818, 606 (n. 47), 661 
in. 1). 

Mannargudi : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 809. 

Manne-Edlala : acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Manugopd^-durga ; acquisition of by 
ChikkadSvarIja (1689), 809. 
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MmU’SnvHtii on the diztiee of & 
I^Qdra (see under Sctchchildrdchdra- 
Nin^ya), 

;MSr»tftha)Ii : siege of by Kai^itblrava I 
(1641), 128-129. 

Maravas : assist Tirumala Nayaka 
during the Mysorean invasion of 
Madura (c. 1665-1667), 162; part 

played by them in the Mysorean fight 
for supremacy in the South (1680- 
1686), 293. 294, 300, 302, 303. 

Maridevaraja Wo^eyar (or Mari- 
devaiya) : last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wo^eyar and younger 
brother of DSvaraja Wo^eyar, 113, 
212, 218 (n. 9) ; his grants, 268 ; 
referred to, 637, 648. 

Mdrkandiya^Bdmdyana : see under 
Timmaraaa, poet. 

Maatakdbhishika (or MastakO’Puje ) ; 
head-anointing ceremony conducted 
for Qommatedvara at ^rava^a-Bela- 
go)a, 328, 480. 

M&suru : siege of, and not Mysore^ in 
1698 ; note on, correcting Ferishta, 621- 
623. 

Majlis : endowments to, as recorded in 
inscriptions, 3 ; maintenance and up- 
keep of under Devaraja, 236. 

Matla-Veukatapati : a feudatory of 
KddaQd&'^Aii^ft 1 1 takes part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Mutsya: an insignia of Chamardja V, 96. 

MSvattur: acquisition of by Haja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66; western frontier of 
Mysore (1617), 67 ; referred to, 70. 

M&yasamudra : acquisition of by Kan^hl- 
raval(1646), 187. 

Mdydvia (or Mdydvddis ) : an epithet 
applied to the Mysore army by the 
Ikkerians, 133. 

Melkd^e : scene of action during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122 ; referred to, 164, 167-168, etc. , 

M31k5^ : description of the town of 
under ]^nthlraya j, 177 ; as a centre 
of drl-Vaishnavism and a place of 
V3dio studies, 163, 179, 184-186; a 
stronghold of drl-Vaishnavism under 
Ghikk^3varija, 360, 889; deity of, 
861, 867 Mq ; gifts, etc., of the rulers 

, of Mysore in, 88 (n. 61), Tp-?!, 77, 106, 
287, 288, 266, 875, 876, 877, etc. . , 


MSlkd^e eopper~plate grant (1614): 
referred to, 63, 71. 

Midage4i : capture of by Chikka- 
dSvaraja (1678), 289. 

Military Consultations : unpublished 
volumes of, containing E. I. Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, 6 (n. 
9); 7. 

Military Country Correspondence : un- 
published volumes of, containing 
E. I. Co’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, 6 (n. 9), 7. 

Mir Jumla : Qolkopda generalissimo, 
141, 146, 147. 

Mitravindd-GOvindam ; see under 
Singardrya III. 

Monegdrai a title ascribed to Timma- 
rSja Wodeyar II, 39. 

Monolithic Bull (on the Chamund^ 
Hill) : a gift of Devaraja (1664), 237, 
267. 

Morasa-nddu : land of the Kannada- 
speaking Morasu Vokkaligas, 12; 
referred to, 119, 626. 

Morasas : take part in the Bijapur siege 
of Seringapatam (1639), 121 ; assist the 
chief of Jadakana-durga against 
Chikkadevaraja (1676), 279 ; overawed 
by him {c. 1700), 322, 323. 

Muddaiya: Dajavai of Devaraja in 
succession to Mallarajaiya (Mallaraja 
III) of Kajale, 218, 234. 

Muddaiya of Kankanha]]i ; a feudatory 
of Kauthlrava I, 162. 

Muddaiya of Nagamangala ; a feudatory 
of KaQthlrava 1, 162, 182. 

Muddajamma; one of the queens of 
Chamaraja V, 106. 

Mughal Administration^ by J. Sarkar ; 
referred to, 338 (w. 60), 339 {n. 61), 341 
(n. 68). 

Mughal administration; influence of 
on Chikkadeva’s administrative 
machinery, examined, 366, 368. 

Mughals : advance of on the Deccan and 
the South, under Aurangzib (down to 
c. 1700), 273, 281, 283 287, 804-308, 
810, 311-318, 318, 609 ; claims of to 
Empire in the South (see under 
Mysore ^ Mahrattas and the Mughals). 

Miigur : chief of, 63^ 67 ; acquisition of 
by Baja Wodeyar (1616), 66. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(1627-1666) ; contemporary of Kanthi- 
raTa-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I, 117 ; his 
relations with the .Xarnatak includ- 
ing Mysore (see under Bijdpur ) ; 

r referred to, 6. 

Muhammad-Ndmdh, by Zahur bin 
Zahuri : as a primary source of Mysore 
History, 6 } noticed, 120 (n. 19), 139 
(n 87), 146 (n. 106), 148 (n 121) ; note 
on, as an authority on the siege of 
Seringapatam (1639), 639-641 ; see also 
under JSarkar, J, 

Mu]|ur ; acquisition of by Raja Wo^eyar 
(1691), 49. 

Mummadi-Kempe-Gau^a (or Ohikka- 
Kempe-Gauda) of Maga^i (1668-1678) : 
contemporary of Kapthlrava I, 143-144 
(m. 97), 163 (n. 23) ; Devaraja’s campaign 
against (1667-1668), 230; Chikkadeva- 
raja’a campaign against (1678), 288. 

Munivamiabhyudaya : a literary work 
(see under Chiddnanda)., 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar : third son 
of B6)a-Chamaraja Wodeyar, half- 
brother of Raja Wodeyar and father 
to Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar (Devar^ja Wode- 
yar), etc., 42, 1,13; accompanies Raja 
Wodeyar to Seringapatam during his 
visit to Tirumala (c. 1696), 61, 62 ; 
takes part in the siege of Kesare 
(1696), 64; his gift (1625), 106-106; his 
death (c. 1666), 201 (n.' 166); his 
Vaishpava predilections, 86, 164, 361 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 202 (w. 167-168), 212, 
213 (w. 9), 214 (n, 11), 266, 268, 269, etc. 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and his 
sons : note on, 637. 

Muru-manneyara-ganda ; one of the 
titles assumed by Devaraja (1663), 224. 

Music: popularity of as an art under 
Kanthirava I, 179 ; vocal and instru- 
mental, including the guitar (Titwbttra) 
and the lute iVlnd)^ under him, 183, 
191; including the lute (Vlnd) and 
the Pancha’makdvddya, under Chikka- 
devaraja, 392, 394-396 (w. 120). 

Mustafa KhSn : Bijapur generalissimo 
in succession to Rapadulla EhSn, 127; 
takes part in the affairs of 1640-1641 
and 1646-1647, 127-128, 138-189, 141; 
his death, 142; referred to, 147, 198. 


MuttAnjatti : a place taken by Chikka- 
devaraja ' daring the campaign of 
1673, 274. 

Muttulinga Nayaka: younger brother of 
Ghokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
286-287 (n. 66), 291. 

Muttu-Virappa Nayaka I of Madura 
(1609-c. 1623) : his relations with 
Mysore under Chamaraja V (o. 1619), 
83,86. 

Muttu-Virappa Nayaka III of Madura 
(1682-1689) : son and successor of 
Ghokkanatha Nayaka and contem- 
porary of Chikkadevaraja, 300, 308. 

Mysore : foreign relations of, as reflected 
chiefly in^ the external sources, 4-8 ; 
Pre-Wodeyar Dynasties in, 10-19; 
kingdom of under the Wodeyar 
Dynasty (see under Kingdom of 
Mysore), 

Mysore : early reference to and forms of 
the word, 20-21 ; note on the derivation 
of, 617-618. 

Mysore: building of the fort of, and 
named Mahisuru^nagara (1624), by 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
III (1613-1663), 35-36 ; a patrimony of 
Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV (1672- 
1676), 37 ; absence of evidence for the 
siege of by Bijapur (in 1693), 49 {n, 21) 
(see also under Mdsvr) ; description 
of the city of under Kapthlrava 
I, 176 (n. 76) ; state of society and 
culture in, under him, 177-178, 179, 
180; description of the city under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389 ; referred to, 69, 
70, 121, 122, 168, 185, 194, 198, 202, 
237, 238, 261, 266, 267, 625, etc. 

Mysore: Chikkadevaraja’s fight for the 
supremacy of in the South (1680-1686) 
(see under ChikJcadBvardja Wodeyar) ; 
claims of to Empire in the South (see 
under Mysore^ Mahrattas and the 
Mughals). 

Mysore Archmological Report, The : 
inscriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 ; noticed, 201 («. 166), 
202 (n, 168), 203 (w. 170), 240 (n 116), 
266 (n. 191), 379 (n. 62), 641-643, 662- 
664, etc. 

Mysore Gate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174, 296 ; 
at Kupigal (1674), 880,. . . . 
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Mfffore OojteiUier (New edition) : 
noticed, I6I(n. 186), 156 (n. 146), 229 
(n. 66), 247 (n. 161), 276 (». 80), 486 (n. 
19), 646, 561 (n. 1), etc. 

My$ore Gazetteer (Old edition) : noticed, 
2 (n. 2), 151 (n. 186), 254 (n. 186), 264 
(n, 286), 272 (n. 12), 821 (n. 178), 484 
(n. 19), 646, 661 (n. l), .etc. 

Mysore History : sources of (see under 
Sources of Mysore History) ; Wilks’s 
toeatment of the early period of (see 
under Wilks), 

Mysore, Mahrattas and the Mughals : 
note on the relative claims of to 
Empire in the South, 670-674. 

Mysore Palace: description of under 
Kapthlrava I, with reference to 
principal apartments (like the Durbar 
Hall, Council-chamber, etc.), 176 
(n. 76). 

Mysore Throne (known as Bhdja-simhA' 
Sana, Dakshifia-simhdsana, Batna- 
simhdsana, etc.) : acquisition of by 
B4ja Wo^eyar (1610), 61} references 
to in the inscriptions of Mysore Rulers 
(from OhamarajaV down to Chikka- 
devaraja), 96-97, 168, 188, 190, 224 (n. 
51), 282 (n. 81-82), 238, 246, 279, 285, 
819, 821 (n. 178), 826 (n. 1), 392, etc. 

Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Library; 
GoUections bearing on Mysore, in, 8. 


My s^ru- Dhcretgal(i-BilrvAhhyuda/ya- 
Vivara : a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 10) ; referred to or 
noticed, 24, 27, 31-34, 44, 47 (ti. 18), 62 
(n. 47), 109 (n. 1-2), 119 (n. 19), 139 
in. 87), 146 (n. 110), 148 (n. 121), 644, 
etc. 

MysuruoDhoregala’-VamMvaU’. a secon- 
dary source of Mysore History, 8} 
referred to or noticed, 23, 27, 109 (n. 
2). Ill (». 12), 117 (n. 16), 119 (n. 19), 
126 (n. 42), 127 (w. 63), etc. 

My8ilru^h6bali-a9iagrdmada< h&v ad i\ 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 366. 

Mysuru’hobali-vichdrada- chdv ad i : 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 866. 

MysHru-Nagarada-P urvOttara: a 
secondary source of Mysore History, 
8 {n. 11) ; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wo^eyar Dynasty, 
23-24,27, 28, 29, 30 ; referred to, 82, 45. 

Mysiiru-Bdjara-Charitre, by Venkata- 
ramapaiya: a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 ; on the traditional 
origin and founding of the Wo^eyar 
Dynasty, 23, 26-27 ; referred to or 
noticed, 46, 66 (n. 79), 106 («. 109), 109 
{n. 1-2), 116 in. 12), 146, 292 {n. 76), 
833, etc. 


H 

NSgamangala : acquisition of byCbama- 
raja V (1618, 1680), 88, 84, 91 ; northern 
frontier of Mysore (1637), 95 } chief of, 
121, 162, 182. 

Nallappa: manuscript of Haidar - 
Ndmdh from the family of, 5 (n. 6). 

Ka)ur (or Na][6r) : an assignment of 
BSja Wo^eyar (c. 1617), 76 } referred 
to, 67, 588. 

Namakal: acquisition of by Chikka^ 
devarfija (1697), 816. 

Ndmatlrtham : ^-Taishpava daily rite 
observed by €hiMiadevar$ja, 846, 862, 

a65. 

one of the titl^ adopted by 
D5varija, 224. 

NdndaJeai sword of ObikkadSvarSja, 
867, 502 (fi. 28). 


Kaudinatha Wo^eyar of Ealale: see 
under Kalale Family. 

Nanjanatha: a scholar of Chamaraja 
V’s court, 104 (w. 108). 

Nanjanathaiya (or Nandinathaiya) of 
Ka)ale : Da)avai of Devaraja in succes- 
sion to Muddaiya and ESntaiya, 218 ; 
takes part in the war against Ikkeri 
(1663-1664), 220-222} and in the con- 
quests of 1666-1667, 226-226 } referred 
to, 70, 284 in. 88), 263, 265. 

Nanjangdd: advance of Madura on (c. 
1659), IW} gifts, etc., of the Mysore 
Bulers in, 167, 238, 377} referred to, 
64, 128, 289, 625. 

Nanjappa of Malava))i : a feudatory of 
Eapthlrava 1, 162, 182. 

Kanjarfija : second son of BSja Wo^eyar, 
74,76. 
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Nanjaraja of Hadina^ ; Baja Wo^eyar’s 
exploit over (1614), 66; referred to, 
69, 87, 88. 

Nanjaraja Wo^eyar of Haradanahal}i : 
Baja Wo^eyar’s campaign against 
(1616), 66. 

Nanjarajaiya, Karachuri: his struggle 
for Trichinopoly as narrated in the 
Haidar-Ndmaht 6. 

Nanjarajaiya of Hura; son of Kempa- 
rajaiya of Hura, 114; Dajavai of 
Kapthlrava I in succession to 
Timmarajaiya, 127 (n. 62); plays a 
prominent part in the affairs of 1640- 
1647, 127-130, 182, 134-136, 139; his 
death, 189; referred to, 117 (n. 16), 
169, 160 (n. 8), 197, 198. 

Nanjarajaiya 1 of Kajale: the general 
entrusted with the southern campaigns 
of Devaraja (c. 1669-1663), 226 (n. 60), 
263. 

Nanjarajaiya of Talakad : Baja Wo^e- 
yar’s campaign against (1607), 66; 
referred to, 86, 624. 

Nanjarayapat^a: a town in Coorg, 137, 
166 ; chief of, 163, 188, 

Nanjup^a-Arasu (or Nanjun(ja-Baja) ; 
Changajva chief of Piriyapatpa ; Baja 
Wo^eyar’s campaign against (1610, 
1617), 65, 66, 70; Chamlaraja V's 
campaign against (1626), 88, 89; 

Kanthirava I's campaign against 
(1646), 134-137 ; referred to, 140. 

Narasappa Wo^eyar (Narasa Nayaka) of 
Ja^akana-durga : Chikkadevaraja’s 

campaign against (1676-1676), 279, 

280. 

Narasaraja : eldest son of Baja Wo^eyar 
and father of Chamaraja V, 69, 62, 74- 
76, 81 (w. 2)-82 in. 4), 100. 

Narasimha Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur ; 
Baja Wo^eyar’s campaign against 
(1684), 47; Kapthirava I’s campaign 
against (1644), 134 ; DevarSja’s 

campaign against (1666), 226. 

Narasimha- Suri: composer of the 
copper-plate grant from Ton^anur 
(1647), 196. 


Narunelli (or NaranaJIi) : acquisition of 
by Baja Wo^eyar (1696), 49. 

Navakdii-Ndrdyana i an appellation of 
Ohikkadevaraja, 365. 

Navardtri ; see under Mahdnavami. 

Navildr : a rent-free village granted by 
Venkata I to Baja Wo^eyar (c. 1609), 
67 ; referred to, 100. 

Ndyaks of Madura^ by B. Satyanatha 
Aiyar and S. K. Aiyangar (Editor) : 
noticed, 67 (n. 182), 93 (n. 64), 138 (n. 
81), 160 (n. 130), 161 (n. 186), 166 (n. 
146), 206-206 [n. 179-183), 216 (w. 18), 
221 (n. 37), 229 (n. 66), 276 {n. 80), 280 
(n. 41), 298 (n. 82), 821 (w. 178), 606 (n. 
47), 661 (/i. 1), 672-673 {n. 1), etc. 

Nilusoge, chief of ; a feudatory of 
Kanthirava I, 162. 

Nimbaji : Mahratta general of Sambha- 
ji’s army ; takes part, and is slain, in 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 296 (». 94)-296, 301 (w. 110) 
referred to, 319, 660-661. 

Nirupaai included in inscriptions, 2 
(n.4). 

NirUpada-chdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 366. 

NiyOgi : derivation and meaning of, 60 
(«. 36). 

Nopavinkere: action at (1640), 127. 

Nose-cutting : a feature of Mysorean 
warfare ; earliest instance of in Mysore 
History (<;. 1674), 41 {n. 74) ; during the 
siege of Kesare (1696), 64 ; ditring the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122, 124 ; during the counter-invasion 
of Mysore by Madura (c. 1667-1669), 
168-164; during ^ivappa Nayaka I’s 
retreat from Seringapatam (1660), 218 ; 
in the warfare of 1678, 1682 and 1696, 
289, 296, 316. 

Nrhari : composer of the Oajjiganaham 
Plate (1639), 196. 

Nuggehajli: taken by Dakvai KumSr- 
aiya (1674), 277 ; referred to, 18, 626. 

Naronda: poet; s^ xmder Saundara- 
Kdvya, 


0 

OUkdrx an official of the Kanddchdr Ordeals: persistence of belief in, 897- 
servioe, 888-839 ; referred to, 68, 898. 
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Oriental Historical Maamsct'^ie^ by 
William Tayloxi: xmtio^; 98 (n. 64), 
226 (n. BO). > 

Origin and foundation of the Wo^eyar 

P 

Padma-Purdna-Tfku: see under 

Ohikkupddhyaya. 

Padmai^na-Pao^ta ; see ' under Hayor 
adra-Safnuchchaya. 

Padmim-Kalydna \ see under ^ringd- 
ramma. 

Palace Cdpper^latee (1668): referred 
to, 225, 285, 239, 248. 

Palace History: see under Annals of 
the Mysore Boyal Family 

Palace J 4 ibrary, H. H. the MaharSja’s, 
Mysore : manuscript of Haidar- 
Ndmdh from, 6. 

P&]^)iSiif {Palakdd ) ; chiefs of, protected 
by Chikkadevaraja (1708), 322. 

Palupare : chief of, 90; siege and cap- 
ture of by Ka^thlrava I (1646), 134. 

Pancha-mahdvddya: music of; under 
ChikkadSvar&ja (see under Music). 

Parakdla-Malh : probable beginnings of 
in Mysore, in Devarftja’s reign, 247 
(«. 161). 

Parama-ravuta Guruvapna : Ohama- 
raja V’s campaign against (1631), 91 
(n, 48). 

Paramatti: taken by Ghikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274-276 (w 20) j lost but 
retaken (1689), 309. 

Para^dya-hhayankara : one of the 
titles adopted by Devaraja, 224. 

'Paravasudeva temple at G'un^lupet: 
built by ChikkadeVaraja, 375-376 ; his 
Bhakta-vigrahd in, 387; referred to, 
266. 

Pdrupatyagdr : a subordinate executive 
official, 238, 384, 837, 348, 849. 

P^iavdra : an impost' levied by Ohikka- 
devaraja, 868. 

Paichitnaranga-MdMtmya : Bee under 
Ohikkupddhydya* 

Paichimaranga-Mdhdtmya : see under 
TimmorKavu 

Paichimarangardja-Stavah: see under 
Tirumaldrya II. 

j^tladaiya'Of 8lmba|]i : Ka^lhifatft l*s 
campaign against (1641), 129. 


D3ma8ty : see: under Wodeydt' 
JDynaaty, 

Orme, Bobert: see under. JSTwtoWcaf 
; Fragments. 


Paffa/nada-chdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 866. 

Patfanada-hdbali-oftagrdmada-chdvadii 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Ghikkadevaraja, 366. 

Palfanada-hobali-vichdra: name of a 
department in Mysore under Kauthl- 
rava I (1649), 171. 

Pal^an.ada’hobali-vichdrada-c hdvadi: 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Ghikkadevaraja, 366. 

Payment in kind: under Chikka- 
devargja, 341-343 ; utility of, 344. 

Pennagara : acquisition of by Kanihi- 
rava I (c. 1653), 147. 

Penukopd^ (Ghdnagiri ) : poBi-Haksas- 
Tagdi capital of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, 16; final siege and acquisi- 
tion of by Bijapur (1663), 146-146 (w. 
107), 147 ; referred to, 61 (n. 97), 82, 
93-94 (w. 67), 107, 131, 140, 227, 231, 
247, 306, 312, 615, 627, 670, 671, etc. 

Piriyapatna: chief of, 121; siege and 
annexation of by Kanthirava I (164i6), 
186-136, 138, 171 (n. 66), 198, 206; 
referred to, 18, 88, 89, 96, etc. 

Political data in literary works and 
inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja's 
reign: treatment of, 274 (n. 18). 

Pommina-chdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 866. 

Position of women in Mysore: under 
Kapthlrava 1, 179, 182 (n. 100) ; under 
Ghikkadevaraja, 398. 

Prabhu-Channarfija Wo^eyar (Prabhu- 
deva) of Eatte-Majalavadi : Chgma- 
raja V*8 campaign against (1626), 88, 
89 ; referred to, 97. 

PratSpa Ndyaka: Eaq^hlrava Ts 

, campaign against (1646), 137. 

Pre-hia^iry : traces cf in Mysqre^^ 10. 
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Fre-Wo^eyar . I)y|ia«tie8 in Mysore : 
account of, 10^19; beginn^'ngs. of 
history, 10; features of Vijayanagar 
prpvincial administration (1386-1610), 
11-19. 

Pre88 Li^t of Ancient Records in Fort 
St, George : a guide to Fort St. George 
BecordSy 6 (n. 8). 

Proceedings of the Indian Historical 

• Records Commission : documents 
bearing on Mysore, inentioued in, 4. 

Proenza, Jesuit Father: his letter in 
La Mission Hu Madurd referred to or 
quoted on the affairs of c. 1647-1669, 
142 (w. 92), 144-146, 149-160, 162-163; 
criticism of, 164, 208. 

Prostitution : as a social evil under 
Kaiithirava 1, 194 ; a deep-rooted evil 


* Qf contempori^ry city , Ui(e ; under 
Devaraja, 248; an established social 
evil under ChilFkadevaraja; explained 
and accounted for with referenqe .to 
the rigour of marital law and the 
Koman conception, of marriage, 
divorce, etc., 408-411.. 

Puhganur : levies from during the siege 
of Kesare (1696), 626; referred to, 18. 

Puragiri: an outskirt of Mysore early 
in the 16th century, 86 ; note on, 618- 
619. 

Purushottamaiya : ambassador from 
Ikkeri, who negotiated peace with 
Mysore (1664), 221. 

Puvala-Hanumappa Nayaka : 'see under 
Kenge-Hanumappa NdyaJca. 


Q 

Quasi-historical works ; a secondary Qutb Shah ; see under Qolkonda, 
source of Mysore History, 1, 2 ; value 
of, 8-9. 


R 


Ragale: a Kannada poetical metre; use 
of in the works of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, 414. 

Raghavdbhyudaya : see under Singar^ 
drya III. 

Raghunath-Pant : confidential minister 
t)f Shah^’i, 281; his role in ^ivaji’s 
expedition to the Karnatak (1677), 282 ; 
referred to, 286. 

Baghunatha-Setupati : the Marava chief 
' who supported Madura against Mysore 
(c. 1666-1667), 152. 

Raglan, Lord ; see under Tradition, 
ttdjormudi : a jewelled crown endowed 
by Raja Wodeyar to the shrine of ^rl- 
Karaya^a at Melkdte, 70. 

Raja Wodeyar (1678-1617) : ruler of 
Mysore in succession to Bettada (Deva- 
raja) Wodeyar, 44-80 ; principal autho- 
rities for his reign, 44-46; birth, 
accession and early lifei 46 ; his full 
■' dame, 46 {n. 6)-46 i hi& political posi- 
tion (in 1678), 46; hrst signs of 
aggression (1684), 46-47 ; his relations 
with Tirumala {e. 1688-1691), 47 (n. 18)- 
49; his further aggressions (1692-1696), 


t 49-50; his designs on Seringapatam 
{c. 1696) 60-61 ; his proposed visit to 
Tirumala, 61 ; an attempt on his life, 

61- 63 ; the siege of Kesare (belonging 
to Mysore) by Tirumala (1696), 63 (w. 
62)-66; subsequent relations between 

■ him and Tirumala (1696-1607), 66-66 ; 
fresh attempt on his . life (1607), 66; 
further relations (1608-1610), 66-69 ; his 
acquisition of Seringapatam (February 
8, 1610), 69-60 ; the acquisition, a 
conquest, 60 (n. 96)-61 ; its effects, 61 
(n. 97)-62 (n. 101) ; Seringapatam, the 
new capital of the kingdom, 62; his 
subsequent relations with Venkata 1 
of Vijayanagar (during 1610*1614), 

62- 65. (». 113-114) ; his further terri- 
torial acquisitions (1610-1617), 65-66; 
his political position and extent of his 

^ kingdom (1617), 66-67 (w.lSO)-; his rule 
with reference to the ideal of DKarma 
interpreted, 67-68 ; his administrative 
measures, 68; organization of the 
Mahdnammi’ Durbar (1610), 68-69; 
institution of the office of Da\avdi (c, 
1614), 69-70; his religion, gifts, grants. 
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et«., 70-71 (n 143-148), { bis gtotueB, 71; 

' hk piety, 73 ; literary activity daring 
his reign, 73-78; his domestic life, 78- 
76 ; his l^t days, 76; his death, 77 (n. 
180); his celebrity in history wd 
tradition, 77-78 ; an estimate of him, 
78-80; referred to, 81 (w. 2). 106, 108, 
109, 118, 116 (». 10), 116 (n. 14), 168, 
261, 262, 860, 429, 481, 621, 623, 624, 
626-63^ 634, 686, 637, etc. 

Bdja- OhikkadSvarAj* Muhammad- Shdyi : 
inscription on the seal said to have 
been sent to Chikkad6varaja by 
Aurangzlb (c< 1700), 819. 

Bdja-Jagad6v : a title said to have been 
conferred by Aurangzlb on Chikka- 
devaraja (c. 1700), 319. 

BSjaiya : an agent of Ghamardja V, 97. 
Bajaiya of TerakauSmbi : a feudatory of 
Ea^tblrava 1, 162, 182. 

Ba jaram ; younger brother of Sambha ji ; 

fortunes of, 810, 811-312. 
BajaUkhara-VilAsa : see under Shadak- 
Bharadiva. 

BdjdvaluKathd (1838), by Devachandra: 
a secondary source of Mysore History, 
8; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wo^eyar Dynasty, 
22-23, 26 (n. 19); noticed. 70 (w. 142), 
77 (n. 180), 102 (n 92), 106 (n. 106), 106 
' (w. 109), 109 (n. 1-2), 111 (n. 10), 116 (n. 
10), 122 (n. 83), 130 (», 60). 203 (n. 174), 
212 («. 6), 264 (n. 186), 270 (n. 6), 272 
(n. 18), 806 (n. 126), 873 (n. 83). 408 (n. 
166), 628-629, 646 ; see also under 
BivacHandra. 

BakaaB^T agdi (Bakshasa-Tanga^i), 
battle of (1666) : its general political 
effects in their bearings on Vijaya- 
nagar provincial adminUtraticm, 15- 
19; referred to, 61, 278, 869, etc* 
Bdmabana : name of the Ikkeri elephant 
which took part in the action at 
HebbSJe (1696), 8U-816. 
Bimachandra: nee \mder A4va-^tra. 
B£maohandra Nayaka of ^ddamangala : 
Ohikkadevaraja’t campaign against 
(1678), 276. 

Bima-Dlkshita : a Brihman dialectician 
at the court of ChSmarftja Y , 102 (n. 89). 
Itimagiri-durga : taken by Bijfipur 
(1688), 119 ; aoquisitioii of by Kap^bl- 
rava I (1640), 138. 


BSmakrishnaiya : Niy6gi of Ikkiri, 125 
(n. 89), 126, 183. 

BdmaUnga : name of the elephant sent 
in as a present to ChSmarajaV in 
1618 and 1631, 83, 92. 

Bdmornavami : a popular fe.stival under 
Devaraja, 247 ; and daring the reign 
of Chikkadevaraja, 396. 

BdmSnujaiya: Fradhani and Dajavai 
of Tirumala II in Beringapatam, 18 ; 
referred to, 47, 76. 

Bamappa Gau^a of Maddagiri-slme ; 
Chikkadevaraja’s campaign against 
(1678), 288. 

Bamarajaiya (Bama III) : Vijayanagar 
Viceroy in Seringapatam (c. 1669-1681) 
under Tirumala I and SrI-Banga II, 
17 ; his relations with Bola-Chama- 
raja Wo^eyar IV of Mysore (1672-1676), 
40-41; referred to, 46, 47 (w. 13), 
629. 

Bdmarajiyomu : on the battle of 
Hassan (1674), 277. 

Bamasamudra : acquisition of by Baja 
Wo^eyar (1616), 66. 

BSmSyapam-Tirumalary a : 6rl- 
Vaishnava scholar and poet of Chikka- 
devaraja’s court, 414, 448 ; his compo- 
sition of the DSvanagara Plate and 
other inscriptions in Kdvya style, 
449-450. 

Bana-dhira : a distinctive title of 
Eaptbirava 1, 210. 

Bapadulla Khan (Bustam-i-zaman) : 
Bijapur generalissimo, Il8 ; plays an 
active part in the Earnatak affairs of 
Bijapur (1637-1640), including the 
siege of Seringapatam (1639), 118-123, 
126-127 ; referred to, 198, 278, 640, 
541, etc. 

Bangamma : queen of Tirumala II, 69 ; 
referred to, 626. 

Bangappa Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur : a 
feudatory of Eaptblrava 1, 163. 

Bangasamudra : a village granted ' by 
Tirumala 11 to Baja Wo^eyar (c. 1698), 
56 ; an* assignment of Baja Wo^eyar 
(c. 1617), 76; chief of, a feudatory of 
Eapthlrava 1, 163; referred to, 49, 67* 

Bdnuve : an element of the local militia 
in Mysore, 24, 288. 

Batna-ajmhdiana : see under Mysore 
Throne, 
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B'atnagiri : acquiBition of by Eapt^I- 
rava I (c. 1663), 147 ; referred to, 141. 

Bataakara-Varoi : Jain poet ; his 
Bharateivara-Gharite referred to, 102. 

Rdvuta : a cavalry official, 288. 

Bead, Capt. Alexander ; see under 
Bardmahal Becorda. 

BecordB of Fort 8t, George^ The: a 
primary.BOurce of Mysore History, 1, 
2 ; value of the collections of, 6-7. 

Beligious toleration in Mysore : under 
Baja Wo^eyar, 70; under Chamaraja 
Wo^eyar V, 98-99, 102, 108; under 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I, 


, 166-166, 209 ; under DevarSja Wo^eyar, 
235-286, 266; under Chikkadevar&ja 
Wojeyar, 878-876. 

Bemati-Veukataiya : Dajavai of Bama- 
rajaiya in the Seringapatam Vioe- 
royalty, 16-17, 41, 46-47. 

Homan Law ; conception of property, 
marriage, divorce, etc,, in, as con- 
trasted with the Hindu Code, 410 
(«. 171). 

Bukmdngada-Chariire : see under 
Chikkupadhydya. 

Bustam Khan : the usurper-commander 
at Madura (1678-1680), 287, 291-292. 


^aharaiankara - Vildsa : see under 
Shadakaharadtva. 

Sabnis Bommarasaiya of Eo]iva^a : see 
under Bommarasaiya of Kdlivdda. 
Sabnis Krishnappaiya of Xkkeri ; see 
under Krishr^appaiya. 
Sachchiidrdchdra’Nirnaya : a work on 
legislation relating to 6udras (see under 
OhikkadSvardja Wodeyar) ; exposition 
of with reference to the tenets of the 
Mahdbhdrata^ Vishnu-Purdna^ Manu- 
Smriti^ Bhagavad-Oltd^ etc., 399-404 ; 
referred to, 439, 449. 

Sadamangalam : Chikkadevaraja’s 

campaign in the region of (1678), 276 ; 

^ lost but re-acquired (1697), 316. 
Saivism in Mysore ; under Chamaraja 
V, 98 {n. 73) ; under Kanthirava I, 
166; under Devaraja, 236; under 
. Chlkkadevaraja, 874-876. 

Sakle^pur : taken by Da)avai Kumaraiya 
(1674), 277; acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1695), 816; restored to its 
chief (c. 1698-1700), 321. 

Sakrepatna : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663) 221 ; western limit of Mysore 
(1665, 1678), 222, 288, 287; acquisition 
of by ChikkadSvaraja (1690), 811; 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1704), 323 ; referred to, 138, 161. 
Salem (Salya) : Devaraja’s records from, 
. 230; eastern limit of Mysore (1678), 
288, 237; taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 274 ; lost but re-acquired (1697), 
816. 


Salem-Baramahal : eastern frontier of 

c Mysore (1704), 323. 

Saligrima; acquisition of by Ghama- 
raja V (1626), 88; Kanthirava I’s 
agent at, 169, 162 (n 21), 171. 

Sdlva : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 96. 

Samaydchdra: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 353. 

Samba)Ji: principality of, 128-129; its 
siege and acquisition by Kaptl^Irava 1 
(1642), 130-131; referred to, 198, 207; 
chief of, 227; re-acquisition of by 

. Mysore (1668), 230. 

Sambhaji : son of ^ivaji ; succeeds to 
the sovereignty of the Mahratta posses- 
sions in the Deccan and the Kamatak 
(1680), 290, 293, 296 (n. 94) ; joins 
Ikkeri and Golkon^a against Chikka- 
devaraja (1682), 299 [n. 106)-300 (w. 106); 
his fight with him for supremacy in 
the South (1682-1686), 800-304; his 
retirement (1686), 304 (w. 119) ; his 
capture and death (1689), 308 ; referred 
to, 806, 809, 310, 608, 661, 578 (n. 1), 
etc. 

Sammukhada-chdvadi • one of the 
eighteen departments introduced by 
ChikkadevarSja, 857. 

Sampige; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1668), 220. 

Samyaminlpattfthftin *• southern Dhar- 
mapuri; a Mahratta outpost (c. 1680- 
1681), 293. 

Sangaiya of Uminattur : a feudatory of 
Kanthirava 1 , 162 . 
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^ng(Uya : a Kannada poetical metre, 

. 261 ; popularity of^ 197; use of in the 
works of Chikkadeyarija's reign, 414. 
Sdngatyaa : see under ChikJcupddhydya, 
6ankha : an insignia acquired by Rdja 
Wo^eyar, 66 ; referred to, 96. 
$ankhagiri : Chikkadeyaraja’s agent at, 
809, 884. 

Sanskrit learning : under Eapthlrava I, 
194-195; under Dcvarfija, 249-250; 
under Chikkadeyaraja, 389-891. 

Santa- Vira-De4ika : his ^ivagana- 

Ohdritra referred to, 102 (n. 89). 
Santaji-Ghorpade : brother of Siyaji and 
Governor of Gingee (1677), 282 ; con- 
cludes Sivaji’s treaty with Ckoji, 286 ; 
Ghokkanatha Kayaka’s dealings with 
him, 286, 291 ; bis march on Bangalore 
(1687), 806 ; his raids in the Karpatak 
(1696-1697) and death (1697), 312, 
referred to, 661. 

Saptapadi : a Kannada poetical metre ; 
use of in the works of Chikkadeva- 
r^ja's reign, 414. 

iardbhai an insignia of Ghamaraja V, 
96. 

Saragur : acquisition of by Baja Wode-; 
yar (1612), 66. 

So/rajd-Sanumindra^YaiO-Vildsa : see 
under Krishna^^arma. 
SarajS-Nagappaiya : Niydgi of Ikkeri, 
who concluded peace with Mysore 
- (0. 1700), 821. 

Sdratava]]!: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), 226; taken by Gbikkadevaraja 
(1676), 278. 

Sarkar, J: (see under Aurangzib and 
Mughal Admimstraiion ) ; referred to 
or ‘noticed in connection with the 
Muhammad'Ndmdht 5, 145 (n. 106), 
148 (n. 120), 639 (».'l). 

SarvOdMkaH : designation . pf Chief 
Minister or executive officer in Mysore, 
69. , 

Satagaha])! : a scene of action during 
the siege of Kes%re (1596), . 64. 

8ati.\ observance of by the Mysore 
Royal Family, in 1687, 106; in 1638, 
111; in 1669, 208; in 1678, 264; 
discontinuance of (in 1704) explained, 
60i(n. 19). 

Batra : feeding-house ; maip^ancp 
and upkeep of undpr J)4yarija,.286; 


prosperity* of during Ohikkadevarijn’k 
reign, 397. 

Sdtvika-Brahma- Vidyd- Vildsa : a e e 

under Ohikkupddhydya, 

Satyagala : a scene of action during the 
siege of Kesare (1596), 54; its chief 
assists hTanjaraja of Hadinad against 
Raja Wodeyar (1614), 66 ; acquisition 
of by Ghamaraja V (1626), 87 ; chief of, 
a feudatory of Kapthlrava 1, 121, 162. 

Satyamangalam : acquisition of by 
Kaothlrava I (1664), 148; south- 
eastern frontier of Mysore (1659), 166 ; 
referred to, 207. 

Saundara-Kdvyat by Nuronda : as a pri- 
mary source of Mysore History, 3. 

Selections from Public Consultations, 
Letters, etc, ; E. I. Co.’s documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 6. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar ; a 
primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-8. 

SSnabhbga : a local official, 172, 238. 

Seringapatam : rise and fall of as the 
seat of the Vijayanagar Viceroyalty 
(c. 1400-1610), 13-19 (see also under 
Bdja Wodeyar and Tirumala II) ; 
note on some versions of RSja 
Wodeyar’s acquisition of (1610), 526- 
629. ‘ 

Seringapatam ; siege of by the Bijapur 
army under Rapadulla Khan (1639), 
119:124; date of the event, and general 
causes, 119 (n. 19)-120 ; the demand 
for tribute and after, 120 ; composition 
of the Bijapur and Mysore armies, 
120-121 (n. 28-29); position of the 
besieging army, 121-122 ; the siege, 
122 (n. 33)-123 ; the truce, and Rapa- 
duUa Khin’s return, 123; importance 
of the event, 124 ; siege of by ^ivappa 
Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1669-1660), 216 
(n. 13), 217-218; Sivaji’s advance on 
(1677), 283, 284; Mahratta invasion of 
(1682), 296;296, 660-651. 

^ringapatam ; strengthening of the 
fort of by Kapthirava I and Chikka- 
devaraja, 160, 836-336; as a strong- 
hold of SrirVaishpavism in Mysore, 
360; Ghikkadevaraja’s gifts, etc., in, 
876^7, etc. 

Seringapatam: description^ofkhe capital 
city of under Kap^irava 1, Devaraja 
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ai^d Ghl](kadevftrajai 173-176 {n, 70-71), 
246, 388, 890; state of society and 
culture in, under them, 177-194, 246- 
248, 266, 890-896, 408-411 ; referred to, 
62. 64, 67, 69. 70, 76, 160, 198, 264, 281, 
496,621, 523, 524, 626, 630, 632.688, 
639-541, 647-549, 670, 671, etc. 

Seringapatam Palace : description of 
under Ka4ti^!rava I, with reference to 
the principal apartments (like the 
Durbar Hall or Hiriya-Hajdrat 
Lakahml-VUdsa^ etc.), 176 (n. 71); 
under Chikkadevaraja, described with 
reference to the Durbar Hall {8aun- 
darya-Vildaa), etc., 388, 391-392. 

Seringapatam Temple Plates (1686) : 
referred to, 306, 383, 442, 449, 660. 

fiisha^Dharma : see under Chikkupadh- 
ydya. 

Sewell, Robert : his A F&rgotien Empire 
noticed, 622 ; his Historical Inscrip- 
tions of Southern India noticed, 646. 

Sha^aksharadeva (Sha^aksharaiya) : 
Vira-Saiva preceptor to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of Yejandur ; coUeague- 
at-studies of Chikkadevaraja (c. 1668- 
1673), 271 (w. 10) ; afterwards one of 
his councillors, 272, 326 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 329, 373 {n. 33),' 464; 
his works {PdjcUekhara - Vildsa^ 
Vrshabhindra-Vijaya or Basavardja- 
Vijaya^ ^aharoAunkara-Vildsay Kavi- 
Karna-Basdyana, Bhak tddhiky a- 
Matndvali and l^ivddhikya-Batndvali)^ 
465-456. 

Shaddariana • dharma - sthdpandchdrya 
(or Shaddharma-chakriivara) : a title 
attributed to Chamaraja V, 99. 

Shah Jahan: Mughal Emperor; his 
partition treaty (of 1636) with Bijapur 
and C^51kon^a, 118. 

Shahji ; father of Sivaji ; as a Bijapur 
general, placed by Eapadulla Khan 
in charge of Bangalore (1638), 119; 
takes part in the siege of Basavapa^pa 
(1640) and Vellore (1647), 126, 141 ; his 
arrest, etc. (1649-1^), 142; continued 
in his charge of the Earnatak-Bijapur- 
Balagha^ and Fiyanghat (1666-1664), 
160; referred to, 127, 216, 273, 282, 
307 (». 180), 670, 672, 573, etc. 

Shahji II of Tanjore : son and successor 
of Ekoji, 308 (n. 184). 


Shaw, George Bernard: see under 

GolVtSf J . St 

Siddi Masaud ; Bijapur general under 
Khan Muhammad, 148, 149. 
SimeyarKanddchdrada-Ohdvadi : one of 
the eighteen departments introduced 
by Chikkadevaraja, 366-856. 

Simha : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 95. 

Sindhughatta : acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1623), 87 ; referred to, 128. 

Singaja-Raya of Ikkeri : assists the 
chief of Piriyapatpa during Chama- 
raja V’b siege of the place (1626), 88, 
89, 90. 

Singanallur ; acquisition of by Kap^hl- 
rava I (1642), 130-131 ; record of Deva- 
raja from (1669), 226, 238. 

Singappa Wo^eyar of Belaguja : his 
futile attempt on Raja Wodeyar’s life 
(1607), 66. 

Singararya I (Singaracharyaor Singara- 
iyangar I) : teacher of Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wo^eyar; his l^riranga- 
Mdhdtmya, 72 (n. 166-167)-73; referred 
to, 360, 632. 633. 

SingarSrya II (Ajasingararya or Singar- 
aiyangar II) : a typical ^ri-Vaishpava 
scholar of the times of Kapthlrava I, 
178 (». 86)-179; his popularity as 
Paurdnika to Devaraja, 247, 249 ; his 
influence as a ^rl-Vaishpava leader, 
on Chikkadevaraja, 864; his titles, 
etc., 390; his gift, 397 (n. 127); 
referred to, 186, 260. 328, 360, 361, 364 
(n. 14), 383, 428, 460-461 (n. 168), 463, 
632. 

Singarftrya III (or Singaraiyangar III) ; 
younger brother of Tirumalarya II, 
391,414, 426; his attainments, etc., 
437 ; his Gloss on the Tadugiri-Ndrd^ 
yana-Siavah (including the ^riiaiU 
drya-Dinacharyd), 437-488 ; Mitra- 
vinda-Gdvindam,i9SAi0; other works 
{Bdghavdbhyudaya and Qlta-BangH- 
vara), 440; referred to, 438, 461 (w. 
168). 682, etc. 

Sira (Sirya) : chief of, 18, 90, 119 ; part of 
Shahji’s jahglr in Mysore, 160, 282, 
283, 291 ; Mughal subdh of, 307, 818, 
817, 818 ; northern frontier Of Mysore 
(1704), 323; referred to, 141, 147, 289 
(n, 63), 626, etc. 
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Sifat$ipah^ ^ an <bqmred^'% 

Wo^eyai', 66 . ' 

§i^0!hikya*]katndv^’ : dfe^'lHi^er Sh'iiU- 
Akihafadiva. ' ^ ^ 

: swj 6f SRSiiJi’afidc^lBeinportiry 
of €hikkad6Valr6jtk, i9^8;' expedition 
to the Karn&tak <1^77), 281-283; hi« 
irruption into Mysore (c. August 1677), 
283-984; its impliMtkms, 284-286 (n. 
68); his treaty with fikoji, 286; his 
death referred to, 119, 289. 

298 (n. 82^^4316 {W. 94), 481, 606, 611, 
m, 114, 661, 672 (%. l)-6T8^«tc. 
divaltng6 Nl^aka (Rivaling aiy4) : son- 
in-law of mappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, 
219; >hafce8 part, and is slain, in the 
counter-war between ^ Myisore and 

.m&ri {€i id^-'ieeai, , 219 - 226 . 

KftyoiM I of Iltkeri- <1645-166W : 
oont^hapoTiury- of Kapthlci^a I, 117; 
bis OMly rel^ioQS with Bijapur and 
Myaqkei, 126rl8d, 137; his treachery 
towards Vtrabhadra Nayaikk, 187 (n. 
81); supports Mtlstafd Khan against 
Bfyaors (1646), l36>-hi8 jdybassy to 
li^sore .(1647), 146; his agressions 
(1647-1662), 161; hit asylum to Sri- 
Banga VI of Vi^auagar ' (during c. 
1666-1669), 161 (». 136) ; his anti-Mysore 
policy (lW-1660), 166466 (w, 146-146) ; 

. contampoxary of t)6iras'4|a,*^215; his 
expedition to and'siegh of Seringa- 
, ,pim (1669), ‘216 {n. 18)-217; raises 
the siege and retriats (^."16^, 217- 
219 ; & dealh (September 1660), 218 ; 
n^elTTed to, gt9;922, 264-26C^, 671, etc. 
divaaahnnB'am t - stronghold of the 
Unnanatidr chiefs under Vijayanagar, 
18-U;> : V*', . 

SivaiativaratndJkmit by Basappa 
Bayaka X of Ikk4ri : referred to or 
, notfced, (n. 146446). 

SeejlhX JolK&sMoii: under Cbikkadeva- 
undar ^hikkadivarAja 

undar Kkpthi- 
ravkMmdAMd fVo^ur IQ ; tihder 


CbikkadevarSja WodoyMr* 8W411 
' fsee^klso under CTiikk^iid'itatkya 
' WcldeykrJ. 

Sode: chief of, assists §iVap^al?l)rskaI 
' during his expedition to §ei^gapat4m 
(1669), 216. 

Somadeva-Suri; author of Nl^akyd- 
^mritd ioid ' YaSoMaka (969); his 
definition of dhamia examined in its 
bearings on Raja Wodeyar^s ideals of 
government, 67-68. 

Somarajaiya: Qurikdr of Chikkadeva- 
raja, entrusted with the w‘ofkihgof 
the legislation relating to Atiteu 
families, 366, 366, 4()6; referred to, 
367, 398 {rt. 117). 

Somarajaiya of Talakdd : 'Raja Wode- 
yar's campaign againdt (1615), 66; 
Chamaraja V*s campaign against 
(1621), 87. 

Sosale : acquisition of by Raja Wodj^yjar 
(1606), 66 ; chief of, a feudatory of 
Kapthirava 1, 163; referred to, 64. 
Sources of Mysore History, The : indica- 
ted and discussed, 1-9 ; introductory, 
1-2 ; primary sources (including ins- 
criptions, literary worjl^, ocdbU, travels 
and tractt, ^tiSift^rary chronicles 
and memoirs, the Records of Fort St. 
George t the Diary of Ananda Rang a 
FiUai and Selections from the Pesliwa 
Daftar), 2-8; secondary sources (in- 
cluding quasi-historical works), 8-9. 
Sources of Vijayomga/r History ^ edited 
by S. K. Aiyangar : noticed, 188 («. 
81), 166 {n. 146), 216 («. 13), 221 (n. 37), 
229 (n. 66), 293 (n. 82). 

South India : affairs of, as reflected in 
the primary sourdl^ of Mysore History, 
47. 

^ravapa-Be)ago)a : relations of Chama- 
raja V with "the jTain Pontifiqate of, 99 
(n. 76), 101, 10$ ; referred to, 246, 828. 
881; 8T4, 467, etc. 

iSrlkkqtha Vo^eyar Baja Wof^ar'a 
ci^^al^k agailtst (l61S, 1616), 66, 
" 68 . , 

a' title asci^beS' to 
'teahfar&ja ‘7)V<>^eyar,.seppncl aon ol 
Hiti^£-B^^ad<>-tb8mua]a Wo^eyar 
ni,87. •' ■ ■ 

SiitliMta-Klin>i(er'Ghdkri‘. a^istinctiTe 

■ M of Chilin«Kvar(ja,'Bas; 606. ' 
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pOefceas of Chikka^blva- 
rajA*s ootirt) 808, 414, 150 ; her .Pad- 
464. . 

$rir a^l ^-M&hatmyai see under 
Smgm^irya I. 

^flmngt^Udhdtmya: a literary work 
. (see imder OMkkupddhydya); quoted 
fro^n, on Baja Wodeyar’s insignias, 
§§ (^' 180). 

^rirahffa-Mdhdtmya : see under MalU- 
kdrjuna, 

^i^wlwya : see ni^d:6X Tirumaldry a II. 

ir^ia^l^rya-Vimfl/chavyd : see undek 
Bingar&rya I^I. 

Srl-Apratima-ndjagopdla-Stoipah : see 
under TkrumaUrya II. ^ 

^ri-CMviars^u: signet of Chamaraja V, 
.99(n. 77). 

Sri-Chikkadevardjah : signet of Ohikka- 
^4«vftraja, 379. 

iSrl-Divardju : a signet of Devaraja, 
213. 

^rl-Qopdla-Stavah : see under Tirumdl- 
drya II. 

J^ri-Kaitfhlrava-Narasardju : signet of 
Ki^Ui^ava 1, 170. 

see 

under Tirumaldrya II, 

oH-Mmijula-EB^ava-Stavah'. see under 
Tirumgldrya JI. 

Sri-Paravd8udeva-Stava ^ : s,ee under 
Tirumaldrya II.. 

Sri-Ranga VI of Vijay^wiagar (1642-1664? 
1681) : contemporary of Kanthirava I, 
117 ; early reference to Eanthlrava’s 
loyalty to, 132 ; his vicissitudes (1644- 
1660), 140-143 ; in Mysore (c. 1660-1663), 
144-146 ; loses Vellore (1664)^ 146 ; bis 
further troubles (1664-1666), 149-160 
in. laO), 161 ; in Ikkeri (o. 1666-1659), 
16i(». 186), 156‘(n. 145-l46)rl66; con- 
temporary of Devwaja, 216 ; estab- 
lished at HSssan and Relfir by Sivappa 
Kayaka I (1669), 215-216; supports 
Ikkexi against Mysore (1662), 219 ; in 
B§iar (1659-1663), 222-228; leaves 
B^nr for the south (16^, 228$ D^- 
poaitioii in relation to (down to 
1664), 223 ^. 46^^; his plan of 
imperial reatoratioa, 227; leads the 
souther Gonfpderafy AgP^^st Mysore 

at (IW),' fod Tietires, 228-228; 
his last years^ 2^281, 273 ; represented 


by his nephew 1 

tl674),276; lattorredto,. mm, 
265, 570t 571, ato. 

Piq^4 of Virdplltsl^ illl 
(1465) ; referred to, 225. 

^rb-Vaishnava dpct^es t of txoist in 
God’s grace (ifambuye) and self- 
^rrender {Pr^piati^^ 165 (n. 84), 665. 
^i:i-Va^ahpava hteratpre : under Chikka- 
, devaraja (see under ChikJcadivardja 
Wod^yoa^). 

St(n-Vai8}idtapd-nii0a>jpra^^ a 

title ascribed to Chikkadgvar&ja, 362 , 
j^ri-Vaishnavism .ot numis- 
matics «n, as .the rehgiqn of Obikka- 
devara ja, 386 ; as v his / personal faith , 

; 360-363; , and Us.evnlutiMi (1676rim), 

, . 368,-378. , , , * . 

SrI-Vaishnavismin Mysore: apreValling 
creed i}} South India aft<^r thf . battle 
of Bakm- Taydti : (1665), , 16 ; beidi^s 
.of on the development ..of tradition 
relating^ to the Yadava origin df the 
Wodeypr Dynasty, 80^ under BIja 
. Wodeyar, 70-73; under Chamartja 
Wodeypr V, 98 (-w. 108; under 

Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, . 110 ; tmdar 
Kan(4tltava-Rarasaraja Wodaydr 1, 
163, 177, 178-179; a living religiDn 
under ^evaraja Wodeyar, 247; general 
tendencies of (down to 1673),^ 850-960 ; 
under Chikkadevarfija Wodeyar,- 873- 
, 874, 888, 389, 390-391, 896^898 seq. 

Sri - Yadugiri - Ndrdyana ^ 8ta»ah : see 
under f irumcUdrya II. 
^rl-Yadugiri-Ndyakl-8tavah : seaunder 
Timmoldrya U. 

State • treasure . policy : ancient . and 
modeiai, with reference to Mysore 
under Chikkadevaraja; Bastable on, 
346-348 (n. 68). . . , . .. 

£^forta Vo Mogor, by Riccolao Mauuooi 
notes bearing 0 % Mysore, contained 
in, 4. ' 

SubddAr : deeignatioiL ol^i^ie head of the 
administrative . unit . under 

Chikkad^araja, 331.; referred to,^162. 
Successor of £ahth|rava RaUhsiidja 

Wodeyarl: note o^ii^lfce idOsallOni^A 
of in later writhig8jmdhmdetiii#4rks, 
644-647 ; not4 otorfthe ^ii^n ob ^iru- 
.inidat.ya'.r6gkrd!&gi.i(ske undOr Ttru- 

mcUdrya II). , 
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dudras: Cbikksdevftr&jft’s legislation 
relating to, 899407, 441448. 

SuguffOrOamhhlra: an insignia acquired 
by B6)a*Ch5inarajB IV (c. 1674), 
41. 

6u1c(i‘8aptati : see under Chikku- 
podhyaya. 

8mkada'chdva4i- one of the eighteen 


departments introduced ’ by ChikW 
devaraja, 866. 

Surprise night -attacks : a feature of 
Mysorean warfare; during Tirumala’s 
siege of Kesare (1696), 64 ; during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatam (1639), 
122, 124; during the Mahratta invasion 
of Seringapatam (1662), 296. 


T 


Taga^ur: acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626), 89. 

TalakS^: acquisition of by EajaWo^e- 
yar (1616), 66; re-acquisition of by 
Chfimarfija V (1621), 87; chief of, a 
feudatory of Eapthlrava I, 121, 168; 
referred to, 18, 66, 68, 69, 86, 524, 626, 
626, 628, 629, etc. 

Tammambatti • acquisition of by Chik- 
kadevarSja (1697), 316. 

Tdi^a/va-Kriahna-Murti-DSvaxdya : a- 
goid coin {va/raha) issued by Chikka- 
dgvarija, .336, 554. 

Tanjore : Nayaka of, 140-142, 148-160 ; 
represented at the court of Kanthlrava 
1, 168, 188 ; relations of Madura with, 
278, 277 ; Mahratta conquest of (1676) 
and after (down to 1688), 277-278, 281 
282, 286, 291, 301, 306, 806; Mughal 
advance on (1691-1694), 311, 313; 

referred to, 207, 317, 324. 

Tarlkere : chief of, assists Sivappa 
Ndyaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216 ; referred to, 
90, 469. 

Titach&rya Family : influence of on the 
court of Mysore (1663) as ^rl- Vaishpava 
royal preceptors of the Aravl^u 
Dynasty of Vijayanagar, 226, 247 (n. 
161), 249-260, 266, 671. 

TiUva^Tra^ax see under Chikkupd- 
dhydya. 

Tellicherry Oonsultatiom E. I. Co.'s 
doouments bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6-7. 

TmkanorBdyaz a distinctive title of 
Cbikkad§varaja, 816, 606. 

TerakapuUnbi : a Vijayanagar province 

. (14-16th cent.), 18-14,21; acquisition 
of by Eaja Wodeyar (1614), 65 ; south- 
ern frontier of Mysore (1617) 67 ; chief 
of, 162 ; referred to, 169, 880, 626. 


Tha^ndddr: an official of the Kanddchdr 
service, 337, 338 ; referred to, 68, 162. 

Thirty-three Villages : an expression 
denoting the extent of the kingdom of 
Mysore under Bola-Chamaraja Wode- 
yar IV (c. 1576), 41 ; note on, 619-620. 

Tiguja chiefs : overawed by Ohikkadeva- 
raja (c. 1698-1700), 322, 323. 

Tigula-nddu ; scene of operations of the 
Mysore army during the siege of Erode 
(1667), 229. 

Timma-Kavi : poet of Chikkadevaraja’s 
court and a protege of Chikkupa- 
dhyaya, 414; his ancestry, etc., 422- 
423 ; his (i.e., Yddavagiri' 

Mdhdtmyay Venk^agiri- Mdhdtmya 
and PaJchimaranga-Mdhdtmya)^ 423- 
424; Chikkad^v^ndra-Vamidvali^ 424 
(w. 63) ; referred to, 26, 28, 60 \n, 96), 
70 (n. 141), 214, 267, 286 {n. 53), 428, 
666 , 666 . 

Timmapna Nay aka of Kasaragodu : 
Ikkeri general, who took part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

!^immappa-Gauda of Maddagiri-sime : 
Ohikkadevaraja's campaign against 
(1678), 288. 

Timmappaiya of Kolala: Dalavai of 
Chikkadevaraja in succession to Do^- 
daiya ; his activities against Ikkeri 
(1690, 1696), 811 (». 148), 314 ; his death 
(1696), 316; referred to, 832-333. 

Timmaraja of Heggaddevankote : a 
feudatory of Kapthlrava 1, 162. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478) : 
traditional ruler of Mysore in succes- 
sion to Hiriya-Bettada-Ohaiharaja 
Wodeyar I, 32-83. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1663-1672) t ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Hiriya- 
Bettada-ChSmarlja Wodeyar III, 88; 
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, -bis identity /prowess, political position, 
etc. , 38-39 {n. 68) ; referred to, 36, 37. 
Timmarija Wo^ey^ir I of Ka]ale ; see 
under KaloZe Family. 

Timmaraja Wo^eyar II of Kalale : see 
under Kalale Family. 

Timmarajaiya : a Da]avaiof Kag^hirava 
1, 117 {n. 16), 127, 169. 

Timmarasa : minister-in-chief of Kan^hi- 
rava I, 169. 

Timmarasa, poet : his Markandeya- 
Bamdyai^a^ 196. 

Tiruchangu4 : a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under Kanthl- 
rava I (1642), 130. 

Tirumakudlu-Narasipur Plate (1663): 
an inscription in Kdvya style (see 
under Tirumaldrya II); referred to, 
240 (n. 112), 249 (n. 161-162), 260 (n.l69). 
Tirumala II: Vijayanagar Viceroy at 
Seringapatam (o, 1686-1610) under 
Venkata 1, 17; his records, 17-18 ; the 
extent of his jurisdiction and the 
character Of his rule, 18 ; his treachery 
towards his uncle Venkata, 18-19 ; his 
relations with Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
(down to 1608), 47-49, 60-66; seeks 
Imperial aid against him (1608), 66-67 ; 
bis weakened political position (1609- 
1610), 67-68; his departure from 
Seringapatam (c. January 1610), 68-69 
(see also under Baja Wodeyar ) ; 
referred to, 60 (n. 96), 63, 76, 78, 80, 
131, 429, 621, 623-629. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (c. 1623- 
1669) : contemporary of Kaijithirava I, 
117-118; incites and supports the chief 
of Samballi against Mysore (1641-1642) 
128-130; proves disloyal to ^rl-Ranga 
VI (c. 1647), 141; his anti-imperial 
policy with special reference to Mysore 
(1664-1659), 148-159, 162,166; referred 
to, 160, 174, 205-S^, 216, 226 {n. 60). 
Tirumalarya Family : genealogy of, 632- 
633. 

Tirumalarya I (or Tirumalaiyangar I), 
Tradhani (?) ‘. alleged author of Karna- 
Vrittanta-Kathe, 78; referred to, 629- 
632. 

Tirumalarya II (or Tirumalaiyangar II) 
(1646-1706) : co-student and companion 
of OhikkadeVaraja (down to 1673), 249, 
271 ; a minister of Chikkadevaraja’s 


cabinet (1673- 1686)r 272 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 326, 328-329; Prime 
Minister of Chikkadevaraja (during 
1686-1704), 331-332 ; as a ^rl-Vaishpava 
scholar and leader, 360, 361, 364 («, 14), 
373 (n. 33), 390; also known as ^ri- 
Sailarya ; his personality, 391 ; his 
literary school, 414 ; as a scholar and 
poet, 426-426 ; composer of the Tiruma- 
kudlU'Naraeipur Plate (1663) and the 
Chdmarajanagar Plate (1676) in K&vya 
style, 260 (». 169), 426; his Stavahs 
(i.e . , ^rl-Yodugiri-Ndrayana-Stavaht 
l§ri - Yadugiri - Ndyaki - Stavahy ^rt- 
Lakskrm - Nrsimha- Stavah^ r i - 
Manjula-KHava-Stavah, ^rl -Apra- 
tima-Bdjagopdla-Stavah and l^rl- 
Odpdla-Stavah), 427-428; ChikkadSva- 
rdya-VamMvalit 428-431; Chikka- 
d€vardja-Vijayam^ 431-434 ; Apratima- 
Vira-Charitam, 434-436 {n. 101) ; other 
works (i. e., Paichimarangardja- 
Stavah^ Ekdda4l-Nirnaya, Ohikka- 
divardja-Satakam and Kirtanegalu)^ 
436-437 ; referred to or noticed, 3, 26, 
28, 46, 60 {n. 96), 78, 106, 129 (n. 60), 
166 {n. 34), 210, 214 {n. 11), 267, 270, 
286 (n. 53), 383, 397, 409 (n. 170), 438, 
439, 446 (n. 137), 461 {n. 168), 623, 524, 
630-632, 664, etc. 

Tirumalarya II (or Tirumalaiyangar 
II) : his Apratima-Vlra-Oharitam, 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 607 ; note on the 
position of regarding the successor of 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
547-649. 

Tirunakshatram of Srl-Bamanuja- 
charyar: a popular SrI-Vaishoava 
festival at Melko^e under Kap^hirava 
I, 184-186 ; and in the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja, 396-397. 

Tiruvannamalai : a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under 
Kanthirava I (1642), 130. 
Tiruvdimoli-Tiku: see under Ohikku- 
pddhydya. 

Toda-mdu: ?,land of the Todavas or 
Tod as ; acquisition of by Chikkadeva- 
raja (1677), 281. 

Toddyada-cMvadi r one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka 
devaraja, 866. 
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T5)eya: aciq^ition of by Kaj^lhlrava I 
(1642), lao-iai. 

Plate (1722) ; referred to, 

886 . 

Toreyfir : rednotion of the chief of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1673), 275. 

Tradition : note on Lord Baglan’s treat- 
ment of, and ite application to the 
traditionary tales about Chikkadeva- 
rSja’s reign, 666-665. 

Travels and tracts : a primary source of 
Mysore History, 1-2; value of, 4. 

Travels i/n India^ by Dr. John Fryer : 
notes bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 4 ; referred to, 281. 

TraveUof iheJesuitSt by John Lockman: 
Jesuit letters bearing on Mysore, 
contained in, 4. 

Trichinopoly : a southern limit of ad- 
vance of Mysore arms under Kanthi- 
rava I (1642). 180-181, 207 ; under 
Devaraja (1668), 230; objective of 
southern expansion of Mysore (1673), 
266 ; Chokkanatha’s retirement to 
(1677), 286 ; southern limit ofMahratta 
activities (1676-1680), 280, 287; conti- 
nued southern objective of Mysorean 
advance (1680), 291-292 ; siege of by 
Dalavai Knmaraiya (1682), 292-293 {n. 
82) , 294-298 ; Haraji's advance on (1682), 
300; Mughal advance on (1691-1694), 
311, 318 ; renewed objective of Mysorean 


extransion (down to 1704), 316, 8i28 ; 
referred to, 5, 6, 229, 508. 

Tripadi: name of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 414. 

TripaMgala-Tdtparya : see under Ofeik- 
kadivardja Wodeyar, 

Tuluva (or Tuju) : chief of, represented 
at the court of Kapthirava I, 188 ; 
assists divappa Nay aka 1 during his 
expedition to Seringapatam (1659), 
216. 

Tumbura : music of, under Kapthirava 
I (see under Mmic). 

Tumkur : RanaduUa Khan’s march on 
(1638), 119 ; acquisition of by Bijapur 
(1640), 126; under Shahji, 127; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1675), 278 ; Mughal 
advance on (1687), 306 ; northern limit 
of Mpore (1704), 323. 

Turuvekere (Turugere) : Raqadulla 
Khan’s march on (1638), 119 ; acqui- 
sition of by Kaqthirava I (1640), 127; 
action at between Mysore and Bijapur 
(c. 1647), 188-189, 141 ; northern 

frontier of Mysore (1659), 166 ; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja(1675),278 ; referred 
to, 121 (M. 29), 128. 

Tuzak-i-Wdldjdhi (1781), byBurhanIbn 
Hasan : as a primary source of South 
Indian History (18th cent.), 5. 

Tyamagondlu : lost but retaken by 
Chikkadevaraja (1687), 306. 


0 


Ubbe-kdnike : an impost levied by Chik- 
kadevaraja, 363. 

Ummattur; aVijayanagar province (14- 
16th cent.), 13-14 ; chief of, combines 
against Raja Wodeyar (1696, 1606), 53, 
57 ; imperial grant of to Raja Wodeyar 


(1612), 63 ; annexation of by him (1614), 
66 ; southern frontier of Mysore (1617), 
67 ; referred to, 239, 260, 281, 526, 
etc. 

Vppina-mole ; an impost levied by Chik- 
kadevaraja, 353. 


Y 

V&dbdla-Srlnivasarya : a Sri-Vaishqava 
celebrity of the times of Chikkadeva- 
raja, 364 (n. 14), 391. 

Va^dmrita Tika x see under ChikkU' 
p&dhydya. 

Vaidya-Nigha/^tiiSdra : see under 

OhUkkaryna-Paa^Ua, 

Vmkwf^ha-mu4i '* a jewelled head-dUMS 


presented by Kapthlrava I to the 
shrine of ^rl-Ranganatha of Seringa- 
patam, 167. 

Vairormudi (or Vajm-makuti ) : festival 
of, 106 ; a popular festival at M§lkdte 
under Chikkadevaraja, conducted tor 
6rl-Nirayana, 863, 397 ; referred to, 
25. 
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VftisbQaVa tradition : relating to the 
origin and founding of the Wo^eyar 
Dynasty, 24-26, 27, 28, 29-30, 369, 429 ; 
influence of on the religion of the 
Dynasty, 114 (n. 6), 163. 

Vaish^avite Kevival in Kannada litera- 
ture : nature of (see under ChikJca- 
devardja Wo^yar), 

Vamalur (Omalur) : acquisition of by 
Devaraja (1668), 230 ; lost but retaken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1689), 309 ; referred 
to, 334. 

Vdmmia-m'iidre : emblem of sovereignty 
of the world ; use of in a lithio record 
of Kantfllrava 1, 169 (w. 60). 

Vardha^mitdre (Boar seal) : use of in the 
public documents of Kauthlrava 1, 
169 {n. 49), 170 {n. 64-66)-171 ; increas- 
ing evidence of its us® in the records 
of Devaraja, 224, 232. 

Vardha-Purdna: on the duty of the 
^udra, 399-400. 

Vamdirama dharma : preservation of 
the ideal ot under Kapthirava I, 194 ; 
evidence of . its active pursuit under 
Devaraja, 24$ ; preservation and 
perpetuation of by Chikkadevaraja, 
387-898 ; referred to, 369, 401, 612. 

Vaaantdtaava (Spring festival) : annual 
festival conducted for drI-Banganatha 
of Seringapatam ; popularity of under 
Kan^hlrava I, 186; under Devaraja, 
247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 397, 440. 

Vastare: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221 ; north-western limit of 
Mysore (1666), 222 ; resumption of by 
Ikkeri (1674), 277 ; taken by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311 ; restitution of to 
Ikkeri (c. 1698-1700), 321. 

Vatsyayana : his K&ma-8utra referred 
to, 199 {n. 160), 409 (w. 170), 483. 

Vedio culture in Mysore : under Kanthi- 
rava I, 178-179; under Devaraja, 
249-250; under Chikkadevaraja, 889- 
890, 896. 

Vedoji-Pant (Vedoji-Pandita) : Bijapur 
general who took part in the Kamatak 
affairs of 1639-1641 and 1646, 121 (n. 
28), 126, 128 (n. 65), 186 ; as the Bijapur 
Vieier, figures in the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228. 

VeUpura : Sanskritised form of Belur, 
166 (w. 146) ; see also under BiUir, 


Vellore: siege of by Bijapur and G61- 
konda (1647), 141 ; final capture of by 
Khan Muhammad (1664), 146 (n. 107) ; 
referred to, 148, 149, 166 (n. 146), 206, 
247, 282, 286, 310, 670. 

Venkaiya-Somayaji: envoy of SrI-Ranga 
VI, 141. 

Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1686-1614) t 
treachery of his nephew Tirumala 
towards him, 18-19; contemporary of 
Raja Wodeyar, 47 ; his assistance 
sought for by Tirumala against Raja 
Wodeyar, 66-67; plays off Tirumala 
against Raja Wodeyar and forestalls 
the former’s overthrow, 67, 68, 60 ; his 
view-point of Raja Wodeyar's conquest 
of Seringapatam, 62-63; his formal 
confirmation of the conquest, 63-64; 
the significance of the Imperial con- 
firmation, 64-65 (see also under Baja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala II ) ; referred 
to, 78, 80, 611, 616, 622, 623, 528, 629. 

Venkata II of Vijayapagar (1683?- 1642) : 
relations of with Chamaraja V of 
Mysore, 93-94 (n. 57-68) ; contemporary 
of Kaqthlrava I, 117-118 ; evidence of 
Kapt^irava’s loyalty to him, 131; 
referred to, 132, 206. 

Venkata V of Vijayanagar: nephew of 
^ri-Ranga VI ; nominal suzerainty of, 
acknowledged by Devaraja (1666, 1668), 
231. 

Venkata dri Nayaka of Belur : Chikka- 
devaraja’s campaign against (1674), 
277 ; referred to, 126. 

Venkata jamma : one of the queens of 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 110. 

Venkatakrishqama Nayaka : Dalavai of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura; 
Chikkadevaraja’s encounter with 
(1673), 276. 

Venkatappa or Venkatadri Nayaka I of 
Ikkeri: see under Hiriya-Venka(appa 
Nayaka I. 

Venkatappa Nayaka II of Ikkeri (1660- 
1661) : successor of 6ivappa Nfiyaka I, 
and contemporary of Devaraja Wode- 
yar, 218; hostile relations of with 
Mysore (1661), 219. 

Venkata- Varadacharya of Ettflr or 
Yedur: of the Tataoharya Family; 
Devaraja’s grant to (1663)^ 289-240; as 
preceptor of Devaraja, from the court of 
Vijayanagar, 247 (n, 161), 249, 260, 860. 
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Yefnkai^Qjgvn • Mahdinvya : see under 
Ohikkuj^dh/yOya. 

Vmhafal/i/H-Mdhatmya: rsee under 
Timma-Kavi, 

Vijayensgar : general features of pro- 
vincial administration of in Mysore, 
11-18; under the first ai^d second 
dynasties, 13-14; under the third 
dynasty, 14-16; under the fourth or 
Aravl^u dynasty (down to 1610), 16-19 ; 
relations of the later Aravl^u sove- 
reigns of, with the rulers of Mysore 
(1610-1674) (see under Venkafa I, 
Vlra-BdmadSvalVt Venhaiallt &H- 
Banga VI, Devo-Diva-MaJidrayd, 
Venkata V and Kcda/nda-Bdma I) ; 
last days of, 278-274, ‘^6-277, 279; 
Chikkadevhraja as the politio4l heir to 
the imperial traditions of, 608-509, 
670-673 (n. 1), 674; referred to, 360, 
610-611, 615, 622, 626, 627, 629, eto. 

Vijayanagar traditions : evidences of 
influence of on Mysore, 96, 174 [n. 70), 
176 (n. 71), 176-177 (w. 76), 182 (n. 100), 
1 (n. 104), 185 (n. 108), 186-187 (w. 

121), 223-226, 281-283, 246-247 (w. 161), 
249, 260, 264-265, etc. 

Vijaya-N<Jra«imfea: sword of Kanthlrava 
1, 116, 124. 

VijaySpura: an assignment of Raja 
Wodeyar (c. 1617), 76 ; referred to, 67. 

Vijayarfighava NSyaka of Tanjore : 
relations of Chokkanatha Nayaka of 
. Madura with (1673-1674), 277-278. 

VijnaneSvara : his Mitakshafa (12th 
cent.) referred to, 607 (n. 52). 

Vikrama-Raya : last of the Dajavais of 
ChamarSja V,89 (n. 42) ; takeS part in 
the events of 1680-1631, 91 ; his gift (c. 
1680), 100} takes part in the siege of 
ArkalgOd (f- 1688), 110; poisons to 
death Immadi-R|ja Wodeyar (1638), 
111 ; traditions about his last days, 
116-116 {n, 14), 117 ; note On the 
usurpation and fall Of, 688-589 ; referred 
to, 97, 98 (n. 74), 534, 536. 

Fl«<l : musioof, under Kapthirava I and 
Ohikkadevaraja (see under Music); 
Chikkadevaraja’s proficiency in, 603- 

yirabbadrana-durgai: acquisition of by 
Kaijlblraya 1. (fi,, 1668), 147 ; referred 
to, 141. V 


VirabhadraNSyakaof Ikkeri (1629-1646); 
jtelations of with Gh&mai#^ V, 90-91, 
96-96 ; contemporary of !E!inptbIraVa I, 
117-118; attacked by Bijaptlr; incited 
by Kenge-Hanuraappa 'Nayaka (1637- 
1688), 118-119; his relations with 
Bijapur and Mysore (1689-1640), 124- 
126, 133 ; his death (1646), 137 {n. 81)- 
138. 

Virabhadra - Vijaya - Champvh^ by 
Ekambra-Dikshita : on the relations 
between Mysore and Magadi chiefs 
(c. 1648-1660), 144 (n. 97). 

Vlramba (Virajamma) : principal con- 
sort of Raja Wodeyar, 73, 74, 

VIrapnana-durga : siege and capture of 
by Ohikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 

Vira-praddpa-idli'Chakravarti : one of 
the imperial titles adopted by Deva- 
raja, 232. 

Vlrarajaiya: chief of Karugaha}]i ; Raja 
Wodeyar’s exploit over (1596), 49-60. 

Vlrarajaiya of Grama ; Raja Wodeyar’s 
encounter with (1608), 67. 

Vlrarajaiya of Nilasoge; a DajavSi of 
Ohikkadevaraja, 316, 333. 

Vlra-Ramadeva IV of Vijf^ankgar 
(1614-1690? 1083); contemporary of 
Chamaraja V who acknowledges his 
suzerainty, 82, 93. 

Vlra-Saiva literature: under Chikka- 
devaraja (see under Ohikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar). 

Vlra-Saivism in Mysore : under Chama- 
raja V, 102 («. 89), 108; under 
Kanthlrava I, 166 ; Devaraja’s solici- 
tude for (his gr an ts , etc . , to Vlra-^ aivas) , 
236, 241, 243, eto. ; under Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, 373-376. 

Virupappa Nayaka of Alambadi : a 
feudatory of Eapthlmva 1, 163. 

Vidalaksha-Papdit : ooUeague-at-studies 
of ClnkkadSvarSja dur^g his stay in 
Hangaja (1668-1673), 270 (w. 6, 10) ; 
Prime Minister of Ohikkadevaraja 
during 1673-1686, 272; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 826, 326-328; also 
known as Dodd^-Fapd^ta of Yelandur, 
328; Ghikkadcva’s grant to (1686), 
888; his responsibility for the ^fiscal 
troubles of phikk^4varaja’s reign (c. 
1682-1666), determined wi^ reference 
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to the wrijt^ijigs of the Jesuit Fathers^ 
and of iW!pks and Devachandra, 462*495; 
his death (1686), 476 (n, 13) ; referred 
to, 381, 864, 378, 458, 668-554, 663-564. 

Viahiiu-Puranai a literary work (see 
nn^Bt Chihkupddhy dy a). 


VishnU’Purdna : <m the duties of • 
to^a (see under Sachch^Srdchdra- 
Nirnaya). 

Vrshabhendra^Vijaya (or Baia/v<t>fdju* 
Vijaya ) : see under Shadakaharxi- 
diva. 


w 


Wilks, Lt. Col. Mark (1760-1831) i British 
Eesident at the court of Mysore (1803- 
1808), and author of Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an attempt to 
trace the History of Mysoor (1810), 
1 (w. 1) ; his treatment of the early 
history of Mysore (1399-1761), 1-2; 
invariably followed hy subsequent 
writers, 2 {n. 2) ; on the identification 
of Hadadana, Boja-Chamaraja Wo^e- 
yar and Bettada Wo^eyar, 27, 39 (n. 
60), 42 («. 86)-43 ; on the early life of 
Chikkadevaraja, 264 {n. 186) ; on 
Chikkadeva’s acquisition of Bangalore 
(1687), 307 («. 131); on Chikkadeva- 
raja’s embassy to Aurangzlb (c. 1699- 
IfBO) «nd the Mysore Throne, 321 («. 
178) ; his account of Ohikkadevaraja’s 
fiscal measures, religion, etc., examin- 
ed and evaluated, 464-466, 470, 471-476, 
481-495 ; on Purageri, 618-619 ; on Raja 
Wodeyar’s acquisition of Seringfkpatam 
(1610), 627-628; on the early Dalavais 
of Mysore, 534-636; on the identifica- 
tion of the successor of Eauthlrava I, 
645-546 ; on the date of the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam, 650-551 ; 
other references to or notices of, 8 
(«. 10-11), 34 {nr 26), 37, 47 (w. 12-13), 
62 (w. 47), 63 (71. 52), 69 {7i. 187), 70 (w. 
141), 82 {n. 8), 88 (7i. 7), 87 {n. 19), 91 
( 71 . 48), 106 ( 71 . 109), 107, 109 («. 1-2), 
115 ( 71 . 12), 120 («. 19), 151 (n. 136), 183 
( 71 . 104), 187 (n. 121), 208 {n. 189), 217 
( 71 . 23), 220 ( 71 . 36), 264 {n, 236), 266 (n. 


238), 270 (71. 6), 271 (n. 10), 272 (ti. 12- 
14), 284 (71. 62), 289 (ti. 66), 292 (n. 81), 
295 (71. 93-94), 296 (ti. 96), 306 (ti. 126, 
128), 316 (71. 160), 816 (ti. 164, 166), 838 
(71. 60), 339 (71. 61), 844 (ti. 64), 846 (ti. 
66), 363 (71. 68-69), 366 (n. 74), 476 (ti. 
13), 606 (n. 46), 680, 53l, 639, 663, 664, 
etc. 

Wilson, H. H. : see under Descriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Manuscripts. 

Wodeyar : designation of a feudal chief- 
tain in mediflBval Southern Kamatak, 
13 ; note on the derivation of, 517. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore, The: 
sources of history of Mysore under, 
1-9 ; inscriptions of the rulers of, 2-3 ; 
origin and foundation of, stated and 
discussed, 20-30; early references to 
Mysore, 20-21 ; traditional accounts of 
origin, in nineteenth century manu- 
scripts, 21-23; in eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions, 28-35; 
in seventeenth century literary works 
and inscriptions, 25-26; examination 
of the accounts, 26-28 ; probable date 
of the founding of, 28-30. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore ; under the 
early rulers (down to 1678), 81-43; 
under Raja Wodeyar, 44-80; under 
ChUmaraja Wodeyar V, 81-108 ; under 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 109-111; under 
Kauthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
112-210; under Devaraja Wodeyar, 
211-267 ; under Chikkadevaraja Wode- 
yar, 268-616. 


Y 


Yddav agiri-Mdhdjmy a: see under 
Chikkupddhydya. 

Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya : a literary work 
(see under TwimarKav%)\on the Yada- 
va descent of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 25. 


Yadavas of Dfivagiri (e. 1200-1813) : 
probable connection of with the pro- 
genitors of the Wodeyar Dynasty, as 
echoed in the Qajjigamihafli J^late 
(1639), 98. 
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Yadm-Rfiy^ (or Vijaya) (^899"149d) ; ftrtt 
^traditional roler of tho Wo^eyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, 82. 

Yadu-Baya (or Vijaya) and Krishna : 
progenitors of tl^e Wo^eyar Dynasty 
of Mysore ; traditional accounts of 
their exploits as narrated in the 
AnnaUt and in the MysHrurNagarador 
FUrvOitara^ 21<22, 28-24 ; the accounts 
examined, 26-27, 1^-80. 

Y&kub KhSn ; Muslim general who took 
\ patt, and was slain, in the warfare of 
Ikksrl ag^Ust Mysore (1695), 813-314. 
Yattvanta Bao: Brime ' Minister of 
BkSji; opposes Ohikkadevaraja at 
Hosdr' (near $lra) and loses his nose 
(1678), 289 (w, 64). ’ 

Yedadore: a frontier fort of Mysore 
Under Rdja Wo^eyar (1614), 65. 


Yelahanka-nddu i Eapthlrava 1*8 cam- 
paign in (c. 1660)^144 ;Treferred to, 16a 
(n. 23). ^ 

Yejandur : chief of, assists Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad against Baja Wo^eyar (1614), 
65; referred to, 18, 67, 270, 271, 327, 
328, 829, 383, 496, 497, 498, etc. 

Yeleyur : an assignment of Raja Wode- 
yar (c. 1617), 76 ; action at (1631), 92 ; 
referred to, 66, 67. 

Yeleyur Deparaja Wo^eyar : see under 
Dipardja Wodeyar of Yeleyur. 

Yuktikalpataru*. quoted from, on Koia,. 
346 (w. 67). 

Yuvardja (Crown Prince) : education 
and training given to Ohikkadevaraja 
as, 270 {n. 6), 433. 


z 

Zahur bin Zahuri; see under Muham- 
mad-Ndtndh. 

Zamorin ; referred to by Dr. Fryer (c 
1677), 281. 


Zulfikar Khan : Mughal generalissimo,. 
810 ; his activities in the Kamatak 
(1691-1698), 311-313; first Nawab of 
the Karnatak-Payanghat (c. 1690- 
1700), 818 (n. 174). 



ADDENDA ET COBEIGENDA. 


Page 

Line , 

Bemarks 

4 

19 

For “ Storio ** read “ Storia.” 

8, n. 10 

2 

For “ Ch. XV and Appendix VII— (2) ” read 
“Vol. II, Ch.I and Appendix I— (2).” 

15 (also 16, 61, 
273, 369) 

Text 

After “ Bahsaa-Tagdi" add “ (Hakshasa- 
Tanga^i).’’ 

34 

8 

For ** dated in ” read " dated.*’ 

34, n. 26 

3 

Add at the end In some of these records, 
the title Birtid^ntemhara-ganda also 
occurs as Antanihara-hat^aan and 
Antemhara-ganda (see E. i2., 

Nos. 678 of 1909 and ‘321 of 19^. The 
adoption of the title by the Wodeyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, under circumstances 
narrated above, has a special significance 
of its own attached to it. 

38 

3 

For “ dated in ” read “ dated.” 

56, n. 68 

2 

For “Appendix IX” read “Vol. II, 
Appendix III.” 

56 

4 

For “1607 ” read “1607.” 

71 

Last line 
from the 
bottom of 
the text 

For “Prssanna-Krishnasvami” read 
“L ak s h m i-N arayapa (Lakshmi- 
KantasySmi).” 

71, n. 168 

1 

For “I6id, 1920, p. 3, para 10” read “See 
Ihidt 1920, p. 3, para 10, where the statue 
is, perhaps by a slip, located in the 

P r a dia n n a-K rishpasvami temple 
at Mysore.” 

72, n, 156 

7 

For 21 ” read “ ff.,121.” 

117 

16 

For “1666” read “1668.” 

119 

10 

For “ Morasa-Nadu ” read “ Morasa-nidu.” 

144, n. 27 

18 

For “f.n. 178” read “Ch. IX, f.n. 28.” 

160 

12 

. For “ amiserable ” read “ a miserable.” 

154, n, 144 
160» n, 9 , 
174, n, 70 ^ 

176, n. 71 
X77, n. 76 

3 1 

2 

5 from • 

7^5 

*8' 

For “Appendix IX” read “Vol. 1I| 
Appendix III.” 





11 


— p- 

P8ge 

Line 

Bemarks 

aoo, n. 161 

9 

Add at the end : — For details about the 
ceremony of Ark a marriage, vide 
Appendix VI — (6). 

209 

6 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

For “ Perhaps ” read “ Perhaps.” 

226, n. 60 

3 from 
bottom 

For ‘‘^anjarajaiya III ” read ” Nanjarajaiya 

241, n. 121 

4 

Add at the end : — This position is continued 
by. a copper-plate grant of his, dated 
March 17, 1667, which has recently come 
. to light (see M. A. 11. ^ 1934, pp. 145-168, 
No. 39). We further learn from this 
Sanskrit inscription that Dhanojaiya 
{DhannTjji) was a rich Gujarat Briihmi^n 
who had settled for trade in Mysore with 
his dependents and associates, that he 
was successively patronised by the 
Mysore kings Chamaraja V, Kanthlrava- 
Narasa I and Devaraja, that he had a 
wife by name Bamabhayamba, and that 
* • he was well known for his gifts and 
charities. This is also one of the earlier 
j records in Kdvya. style composed by 

Timmalarya, afterwards Prime Minister 
of Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar. 

276 

7 fr3m the 
• bottom of 
the text 

For ** Kesaragodu {K d s a r a c/ ' d u) " read 
“Kasaragodu.” 

281, n. 44 

3 ' 

For “Appendix IX”read “ Vol. II, 
Appendix III.” 

299, 106 

5 

Add at the end; — For Sambhaji’s claim to 
sovereignty of the South, vide Appendix 
VI— (7), n. 1. 

309 

11 

For “ Dharmapuri” read “ Dharmapuri.” 

309 

15 

For *• Kuntur-durga (K u n n <i, tt rt r) ” read 
“ Kuntur-du,rga.” 

336. H. 43 

2 

For “Appendix IX” read “Vol. II, 
Appendix III.” 

388 

7 

For “ varndsrama ” read “ varna^ramd.'^ 

562 

Head line 

For “ Chikkadevaraja’s ” read “ Chikkadeva- 
raja’s. ” 

.572 

2 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

For “evidence, 4” read “ evidence!.” 

572, n. 4 

1 

For f.n. “4” read “ 1 






